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PREFACE. 


Thb  lufltoy  ci  a  ooontiy  is  sometimes  eptonind  in 
the  history  d  <me  of  its  prindpal  cities.  The  citj  of 
Benares  represents  India,  religiously  and  inteQectoally, 
just  as  Paris  represents  the  political  sentiments  at  France. 
There  are  few  dties  in  the  world  of  greater  antiqaity, 
and  mme  that  haye  so  nnintermptedly  maintained  their 
ancient  celebrity  and  distinction.  In  BenareS|  Bnddhism 
was  first  promulgated;  in  Benares,  Hinduism  has  had 
her  home  in  the  bosom  of  her  most  impassioned  yotariea. 
This  city,  therefore,  has  giyen  impulse  and  yigour  to 
the  two  religbns  which  to  this  day  goyem  half  the 
world.  ^ 

An  account  at  a  city  of  such  remarkable  assodationsi 
which  has  occupied  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race,  is  not  without  its  importance,  and 
ought  not  to  be  deyoid  of  interest  Haying  resided  in 
it  for  seyeral  years,  I  haye  enjoyed  peculiarly  feyouraUe 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  its  inner  lifo 
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and  duncter.  ^e  tu^  I  have  set  myself  is  not  that 
of  diacnasing  the  religiooi  sTstems  existing  fliere,^ 
vhidi  would  ie  an  umeoessary  undertaking,  it  lutnng 
been  so  frequently  aooompHshed  by  abler  hands,— but" 
of  giving  a  zepreaentation  of  Benares  as  she  was  in  ttie 
pest,  and  as  she  is  la  Qie  present  Her  early  condition— 
her  oonnexion  vith  ancient  Buddhism — ber  arbhiteotnral 
remains — her  femons  teuqiles,  holy  veils  and  tanks,  and 
nnmenms  gh&ts  or  stairs  leading  down  to  the  Ganges^ 
the  l^enda  oonoeming  tiiem — the  peculiar  customs  at 
Uie  temples — the  oraenunuea  <d  tba  idolater — the  modes 
of  wcndup— the  religious  festivals,  and  other  ttq^ios,... 
illDstrative  of  the  charaoter  which  Benares  maintaina 
as  tbe  sacred  city  of  India,  are  dwelt  npon,  with  some 
amount  of  detail,  in  this  volame.  I  have  deemed  it 
of  moment,  also,  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  influence  which  education,  European 
dvilization,  and,  above  all,  Christianity,  are  now  exert- 
ing upon  the  city.  As  Benares  has  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  history  of  India  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  at  the  least^  bo,  in  all  likelihood,  she  is 
destined  to  retain  that  position  in  the  new  era  of  en> 
lightenment  which  has  already  dawned  upon  the  land. 

Forticms  of  this  work  have,  at  Tarions  times,  appeared 
in  print,  in  contributions  to  the  Calcutta  Beview  and 
the  Joomal  of  the  Aaiatio  Sodety  of  Bengal,  and  in  a 
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Lecture  delivered  before  the  Benares  Institute,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 

I  would  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Cuarles 
HoRNE,  Esq.,  C.S.,  late  Judge  of  Benares,  for  his  very 
valuable  assistance  in  the  archaeological  researches  de- 
scribed  in  this  book,  especially  in  Chapters  xix.  and  xx. 
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My  thanks  are  also  due  to  J.  H.  B.  Ironside,  Esq.,  C.B., 

Magistrate  of  Benares,  for  his  kindness  in  placing^  at 

my  disposal  a  paper  on  the  Melas-  or  Festivals  of  Benares, 

drawn  up  by  Babu  Sital  Pras&d,  Deputy  Inspector  of 

Schools.    I  would  likewise  acknowledge  my  great  oh- 

ligations  to  D.  Tresham,  Esq.,  Head  Master  of  the 

Government  Normal  School,  Benares,  for  his  excellent 

photographs  of  the  city,  from  which  the  illustrations  of 

this  volume  have  been  taken. 

M.  A.  SHEERING. 

Ju/y  2nd,  1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AuKB  as  to  linuts  and  as  to  inflnoMse,  Qm  Indiam 
Itbgdoms  of  ftwrner  times  Trere,  with  fev  exeeptku^ 
incoondeiable ;  soch  of  them  as  laj  ecmteiminoas  wen 
often  at  opea  fead;  and  thdr  cities,  <x  fiirtified  townsi 
««i8titttted,  in  fiw*,  tlieir  only  atmUe  tooudariefc  It 
,  Tu,  probaUj,  with  the  dominion  of  the  XiSa  as  it  was 
■With  other  scats  of  Hindn  power.  Deriying  its  origia 
from  some  ci^,  as  Pntishthina,'  tx  Y&ii^ast,*  it  most 
lure  acquired  extent  and  con^deratitHL  hy  Teiy  gradual 
derelopment. 

At  least  nnee  a  hondred  and  twenty  yean  1>efon  our 
«■,  Virioast,  as  denoting  a  city,  has  heoi  *  name 

'  yJd*  n/rm,  p.  xiT,  note  I. 

*  Alio  cmlled  Vaii^ul  and  Vuaful,  aocordi^  to  Om  Baimalntt 
*od  tha  S*Mu^cf>iMU,  iwpwtiTolj.  Tbe  lattor  of  Hmm  voalmluiM 
M  vt  MuQ  Milliantj. 

A  rarioMl  ■jrctem  of  Bomanu«d  filing  woold  giv«  ■■,  iuiltid 
«(  Bensrcs,  Baninm.  IV  fonn  Y^TTH  wm  tlte  woric,  pa1u{)^  of 
the  U  ahaauiMdaiu.  It  ibotUd  •ppear  thmt  the  metatbesM  of  r  wad  ^ 
in  tha  original  word,  mutt  bo  l*t«r  tlian  tba  tiineo  of  Fi  Kan  lod 
Hionca  Tluuig.      Tiit  infr^  p.  xxriiL,  notes  1  and  X. 

In  tlu  ordinarf  belief  of  tin  Tnlgar  of  Benaic^  tbe  namo  of  Aeir 
fitj  ia  connected  wilh  Beja  Ban&r, — a  mjtliical  magnata,  of  whoa 
Wfntioa  ii  aModated  with  that  of  the  refonner  Kabtr,  of  Um  begw- 
aiag  of  the  fifteenth  oentsij.  AaUtte  BamrdMt,  VoL  XTI,  p.  ST. 
"Aooordimg  to  aonie  of  the  Hnhammadaa  aeooanta,"  nja  Kr.  JaiMi 


Q  A  A  Y  il  A  n 

xviii  Y  iiiBf^pw^OH. 

familiar  to  Brahmanical  literature.^  The  word  is  crudely 
referred,  by  modem  inventiyenesSi  to.  a  combination  of 
yara9&  and  Asi ;  ^  and  all  the  other  explanations  that 
we  have  of  its  source  are  equally  questionable. 

PriuBep,  but  without  naming  bis  Toacber  for  tbe  statement^  Benaret 
''  was  governed  bj  a  Baja  Ban&r,  at  the  time  of  one  of  Mabm<id*8 
invasionfly  or  in  JuD.  1017,  wben  one  of  bis  generals  penetrated  to 
tbe  province,  and  defeated  tbe  Baja.** — Benares  lUuetrated,  p.  9. 
(General  Conningbam  states  tbat  Baja  Ban&r  is  traditionally  believed 
to  bave  rebuQt  Benares  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  Journal  of 
ike  Asiatic  Soctetjf  of  Bengal^  iox  1863,  Supplementary  Number,  p.  xovL 

*  Yara^asi  is  specified  more  than  once  in  Patanjali's  MdMbhAshtfO. 
On  tbe  age  of  tbat  work,  see  my  edition  of  Professor  Wilson's  trans- 
l^on  of  tbe  Vtsknu^wrAna^  YoL  IL,  p.  189,  ad  ealcsm. 

*  So  allege  tbe  Pandits  of  tbe  present  day ;  repeating,  no  doubt,  a 
long-current  conceit  of  their  predecessors :  see  the  Asiatic  Bssearehss, 
YoL  UL,  pp.  409, 410.  This  notion,  though  it  has  found  expression 
in  the  Araish-t-mahJU  and  other  recent  Bluhammadan  bckiks,  is,  I 
believe,  only  implied  in  tbe  Pur&^as.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  in  tbe 
third  chapter  of  the  Vdmajuhpurd^,  that  Y&r&^asi  lies  between  tbe 
Yaza^i  and  the  Asi: 
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Convertible,  in  later  usage,  with  Var&^asl  is  the  de- 

There  b  a  statemenfc  to  the  like  effect  in  a  section  of  the  Padnuh 
purdna,  the  KA^UmAhdtmyist^  Y^  58 : 

The  same  idea  occurs  more  than  once  in  a  putatiye  appendage  to  the 
SJtanda-purdna^  the  KdiUkhanfa.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  XXX.,  20, 21 : 

Particular  reference  may,  also,  be  made  to  stanzas  69  and  70  of 
the  same  chapter;*  and  similar  passages  might  be  extracted  from 
other  Pur&^as. 

The  Asi — ^now  known  as  the  Asl,  and  still  trickling  during  the 
rainy  season,  despite  Failier  "^vien  de  Saint-Martin*s  scepticism 
as  to  its  existence, — ^has  a  niche  in  the  HaiwuhloSa,  a  work  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  YarupH  (sic)  and  Asl  are  named  in  the  Calcutta 
edition  of  the  Ifahdhhdrata,  JBhUhnuhparvant  SL  338.  But,  in  my 
annotations  on  the  English  translation  of  the  Vi%knu-purd^  YoL  IL, 
p.  15%  it  is  surmised  that  this  stanza  is  an  interpolation;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  is  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  Ifahdhhdrata  as  accepted 
by  the  commentator  Nllakaptha;  while  the  scholiast  Arjunamiiia 
reads,  at  least  in  my  manuscript,  Charupi  and  AtL 

Dr.  Schwanbeck — MegiuihenU  Indiea^  p.  36,  note, — ^is  reminded,  by 
Arrian*s  *EphfP€ai/9,  of  Yar&pasL  Hereupon,  Professor  Lassen— 
Indischs  AUerihunuhunde^  YoL  L,  Appendix,  p.  IJY., — ^predpitatdy 
took  the  two  for  one;  and  he  still  holds  to  this  opinion;  for,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  great  work,  YoL  L,  p.  161,  note  1,  (1867),  he 
writes:  "Des  Megasthenes  Erennesis  ist  die  vereinigte  YarHpaiA.*' 
This  "  conjunct  Yar&Dasl  '*— or,  rather,  what  he  unwarrantably  calls 
its  modem  name,  Barinait, — ^he  compounds,  incautiously,  after  Mr. 
Walter  Hamilton,  of  two  unknown  streams,  the  YarH  and  the  NalL 

The  JdhdJa^upaniihad  places  Avimukta^ — whidi  is  a  Paorll^ik 
title  of  Benares, — between  the  Yara^lk  and  the  NUi  or  NIst ;  and 
the  commentator,  SSuikar&nands,  disciple  of  Ananditman,  etymolo- 
gizes the  words.  An  anonymous  expositor  of  the  same  Upanishad, 
whose  work  I  consulted  in  India,  reads  vara^d  and  oH,  explains  them 
by  pingald  and  iid,  and  makes  the  result  of  their  oonjunotion, 
vdrdnati^  in  some  acceptation  or  other,  to  be  equiyalent  to  tmhMM^ 
One  need  not  stop  to  expatiate  on  such  trifling. 
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mfpa^&aalOA*  or  KaSi.'    Whence  it  arose  history  has 
SobmOIiv  of  tU  nmt  Mrt  b  to  b«  MB  ia  tha  Aftt  ohivlaT  of 

nflMT  yMm  a»  Stint-lbrlnir-dM  gMudi  of  lAow  flatttloH 
imr  I  tnM  in  aoto  Stop.  zxriE, — b«gaB  vith  boing  ctiqiwwl  to 
■lb  Om  A«l  u  ■OiiBnt  to  Um  TiHtQl,  ir^  s  TviQUt  Iwlow  tiub  - 
wMbibo^  and  Ow  eify  Y«ii|^  thareboiB  datomimtod.  JOmtirm 
mr  tm  OmMm  OmiimtatUt  Yd.  H,  pi  ML  Hen  *•  Q  nntt  Ma> 
fO«m«  qM  r«n  da  ON  TuiiiMwx  M  ni  tumiiif  Ad,  at  qK'ifria  M 
tfufanfchVarilvilapalltoiivUfaa&tpria  la  aom  ooovoat  da 
Yaiifad  qifdb  anait  oonunani^  i,  la  ▼iDa.'*  TUi,  aa  ipMi^ 
hIiOD,  wffl  pan  ;biili  to  Ola  witter,  with  hbUaa  la  bveor  of  flia  . 
Aaoloi^aal  or  ^jtibofwia  nathod  of  geogn^iising,  wliat  an^  •* 
1b< oa^  agggwHona,  -ntj  aoon  i^^  into  indnbitaUa  oolaintfaa: 
-Oalto  ririln  [Ow 'f/i^Mim],  la  dandin  da  b  Hria  d'AniaD.  aa 
laeobnatt  ana  AfloaU  dau  k  Yaribail.  potito  livifaa  ipi  m  Jatta 
daaa  la  fHHlia  da  Oaaga  k  Binarti,  qnl  aa  a  pria  aoa  nom  (aa  Huerit 
YMaM)."  AaA  Mr  bO^r^^frifrwif-EatiwAfAAk  p.  S88. 

Thb  aaOiar  Bora  tlaa  ladiaaa  to  aao  YlrlaU  la  tha  wmdl 
&KMa  (or  (%«">■)  BBtmpolii,  fiibtod  iato  Oa  LaUa  tnadatlaa  ~ 
of  Ptoliy.  lUi^si^  SST,  SSL  Hen,  TC17  nnok  aa  jnai  abov^ 
teviDctodowiaaI«tiaintaitpalatiaB,baaoto  oat  wi&  dcattib> 
big  tt  aa  aneli,  and  aa  ofbring  "  an  nato  da  naaemUaaoa  qa'om 
entrovoH  enoon  L  tniTen  1*  oormptioii  dn  mot;"  and,  a  little 
while  aftarvardi,  aa  if  proooss  of  time  neoeuaril;  stood  for  an  aooea- 
Bi<m  of  facta  and  reaaona,  peiaaadea  himself  that  he  may  speak  of 
"  one  Tille  que  PtoUmfe  ^nnmftre  sotu  le  nom  altirfi  d'  Enrsaa," 
and  that  he  finds,  therein,  "la  ttace  Inea  nooniiaissabla  de  Y&rinlsl, 
fonne  sanscrito  da  notn  Bfaiart^" 

I  have  arefjwhen  acrapnloosly  reprodnoed  the  Tarietiea  of  apell- 
iag  indnlgod  to  by  the  writer  jnst  ohed. 

He  final  rf  and  the  initial  a  of  two  words  ooaloKang  into  a  oom- 
pound  might,  possibly,  yield  a ;  and  Tatapl  sad  Asl  would,  therefon, 
oom>nne  into  Yara^asL  Bnt  Qiis  form  seems  to  he  the  peonliar 
proper^  of  a  ringle  recent  and  vezy  indiflerent  lenoogiapher ;  and, 
moreorer,  the  name  of  the  aeoond  stream  is,  oorreotly,  An,  not  AsL 
Id  the  JEilH-Uaf^  XXX.,  18,  it  is  the  sabjeot  of  a  pnn,  in  oonnezioa 
widi  «m|  "  a  sword." 

*  His  is  the  oldest  form,  and  that  reoc^ised  in  the  J9aisM-Ma 
and  hj  T]jjwaladatto*a  oommantaiy  on  the  Uffdii-MrM. 

■  KiLii  ia  not  so  markedly  femiune  aa  the  mon  nanal  EUlt  Ito 
daoratiTab    Ibtot  Indian  oitieB  haTe  funinina  appaOationa. 
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long  forgotten;^  but  conjectare  maji  possibly,  imrayel 
its  etymology.* 

Among  the  descendants  of  Ayns*  was  Kd&t,  whose 
son  is  noticed  under  the  patronyms^  of  K&^ya,' 
X&Siya/  and  ISMV    The  regal  successors  of  K&Si,  and 


K&^ik&  is  fotmd  in  the  KdiUJihaniat  XXX.,  70,  and  elseivbeie. 
Compare  Avantikd  for  Avantl/as  in  noto  1  to  p.  xzxiiL,  tii^^ 

*  The  vocabolarists  refer  the  word  to  hdl^  "to  shine.'*  And  here- 
with agrees  the  Kdii-hhania,  XXYL,  67 : 

Li  the  stanza  immediately  preceding  this,  the  oily  is  called 
Muktikshetra.  Krishna  is  speaking;  and  he  says  that  the  radiance 
of  E&il  emanates  from  ffiya. 

If,  where  they  interpret  E&it  by  ''splendid,"  Colonel  Wilford 
and  his  numerous  followers  intend  to  take  the  word  from  the  adjeo- 
tive  kdiin,  they  have  forgotten  that  the  feminine  is  not  JMl,  bat 
kdiint    See  the  Asiatic  JUiearehss,  YoL  IIL,  p.  409. 

'  Professor  Wilson  has  already  written:  "It  seems  probable* 
that  the  city  [of  KiiX']  was  founded,  not  by  him  [KshattraTfiddha], 
but  by  his  grandson  or  great-grandson,  denominated  KUsk  and  K&ii- 
r&ja."  Mr.  James  Prinsep's  Benares  lUustraUd,  p.  8.  It  is  meant^ 
here,  I  suppose,  to  hint  a  derivative  connexion  of  KiiX  with  E&ia  or 
Eaiir&ja.  The  latter  name  Professor  Wilson  everywhere  pats, 
erroneously,  for  ''  Eing  E&^L'*    See  note  7  in  the  present  page. 

*  See  the  English  Vishnu-purdna,  YoL  lY.,  pp.  80-82. 
^  Compare  M&94^1^oya,  from  M&94^^;   c^cl  SVaphaIki,  from 

S^waphalka. 

*  So  reads  the  HarivaihSa,  it.  1784,  in  the  best  MSS.  accessible 
to  me. 

*  Oana  on  P&pini,  lY.,  IL,  90;  and  the  Brdkma-purdnM. 
^  jBhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XYIL,  i.    In  the  VUhnu-purd^  he  ii 

called  Kdiirdja  ;  but  the  term,  a  compound,  is  there  to  be  explained 
"Baja  E&fi."  DifferenUy,  Kdiirdja,  KdHpati,  etc.,  descriptive  of 
Aj&ta^atm,  Divod&sa,  Pratardana,  and  others,  signify  ''Riga  of  the 

E&iis.''  That^nfllTTW:maybethe  same  as  ^nflTJ  ^t  is  dear  from 
the  MahdhhdratOf  Anuidsana-jtarvan,  U.  1949  and  195?. 
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equally  their  Bubjects,  were  called  E&^ia.*  Though  at  first 
a  masculine  appellation,  X&Si^  as  applied  to  the  city  so 
styled,  is  feminine.'  An  exact  parallel  to  this  hypo- 
thetical evolution  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  name  of  King 
Champa,  femininized,  became  that  of  the  metropolis  of 
Anga,  ChampA.* 
The  term  K&^  denominatingi  if  not  a  city/  a  people 

'  KUrt  tuooetsors  wers  likewbe  known  m  Kiijas  and  as  fflfiVai. 
HioM  torms  ars»  all,  aotiudly  employed.  Hie  last  is,  also,  applied  to 
penona  or  things  pertaining  to  K4iL 

*  Kuntty  a  woman,  was  so  oaUed  from  Konti,  a  man. 
Kin,  aooording  to  the  Vukfu-pwrd^ — see  the  English  txmnsla- 

lation,  YoL  lY^  p.  159, — was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Bhtmasena. 

Tlie  reading  is,  howeTer,  erroneous,  most  probably.    I  find,  as  a  | 

▼ariant,  KUeyt    lliis,  like  the  oorresponding  KUyt  of  the  JUUd- 

hk4ndm.  Jdi-fMrwm,  0.  3829,  is  a  deriratiTe  of  K4& 

*  See  the  English  Thknu^furA^  YoL  lY.,  p.  125. 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  /tf{M  on  Pi^ini,  lY.,  IL,  82. 

*  *  In  the  JfoJbdMdnilii,  frequent  mention  c^  Kill  oocurs,**  aooording 
to  Professor  Wilson,  as  quoted  in  Beaarei  JDatfrolMi;  p.  8.  I  should 
be  mndi  surprised  to  find  Kill  mentioned  OTen  oooe  in  the  JKs- 


Not  till  medieral  times,  it  seems,  do  we  read  of  the  dty  of  KiH.  TV>  } 

the  authoffity,  on  this  behalf  of  the  Puripas  may  be  added  that  of  aa 
inacriplioQ  whidi  I  hare  deciphered  and  publidlied  in  the  /•ktm/  ^ 
lk»  A$Mi4  80€iMg  ff  B€m§iU,  for  1862,  pp.  14, 15.  The  document  b 
questiott,  a  land-grant,  was  issued  by  Ylniyakapila,  Riga  of 
Ifahodaya  or  Kana^j,  about  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  century,  it 
may  be.  KiA  is  there  indirectly  deeoribed  as  in  the  vtjJb^  of 
Yiri^ad,  in  the  hkmkU  of  Pratishthina.  For  Pratishthina,  ni§ 
•V^  p.  zarr.,  note  L 

It  is,  in  my  judgmsnt»  Tsiy  doubtfol  indeed  that  PtolMsy'a 
Ka^#Ai  mstaBKNphoses  Ki^  as  has  been  confidently  ssserted  bj 
Oolooel  Willbfd  and  Tsry  many  others.  Bee  the  AMiiit  Rm$mAm. 
YoL  ni,  PL  410;  YoL  DL,  PL  78. 

Ft  Hlan  maj  ha^e  intended  to  reproduce  KdHr^ff^.  ^'Ungdoa 
of  the  Kiiia,**  in  his  words  rsndersd  by  *«le  royaume  de  KU  MT 
FU$  a|^  p.  UEiiiLt  note  1« 


\ 


and  its  chieftainSi  occurs  repeatedly  in  Sanskrit  works 
of  all  but  the  highest  antiquity.^  Of  KdSi,  in  what- 
ever sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot,  howeveri  collect| 
from  indigenoos  records,  materials  from  which  to  con- 

The  expression  qitfii^O  "flrHUI^Y,  in  the  DaSa-lumdra-chariiSf 
means  ''Yari^ast,  a  city  of  the  K&^is.''  In  the  subjoined  verse, 
from  the  Rdmdyana,  UHara-kdnda,  XXXVIIL,  VI.,  17,  V&rt^^  is 
qualified  by  an  expression  meaning,  the  commentator  says,  **  a  citf 
in  the  countiy  of  the  E&^is : " 

^ww^n^w  ^mNjff  ^riTT^ 

Finally,  in  the  MaMbhdrata,  Adi-parvan^  il.  4083,  4084^  we  read 
of  the  king  of  the  K^ is  as  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Yiranaal 

*  The  oldest  among  them,  probablj,  is  Flpini,  lY.,  IL,  116 ;  with 
wluch  compare  lY.,  IL,  113.  Then  come  the  Satapatha-hrdhmana,  the 
Bfihad-drantfoka  and  JETatuhitaki-hrdhmana  VpanMadi,  etc.,  etc  In 
some  of  these  works,  the  substantive  is  involved  in  the  adjective 
E&fya.  This  word,  like  K&^ika, — ^for  which  see  the  Ifahdhhdrata^ 
Udyoga-parvan^  iL  5907, — ^means,  etymologically,  K&fian,  Bat 
commentators  on  old  writings  explain  it,  and  rightly,  to  signify 
"  king  of  the  KkHsJ*  Ei^ir&ja  and  E&iya  are  used  of  the  same 
person  in  the  Bhagavad-gltd,  L,  5,  17. 

The  IS^igveda  affords  no  wartant  for  connecting  with  the  Eftfis 
any  person  whom  it  mentions.  It  speaks  of  Divod&sa,  and  it  speaks 
of  Pratardana;  but  only  in  later  literature  are  they  called  father 
and  son,  and  rulers  of  the  E&iis;  and,  where  Ea^&yana»  in  his 
Jftigviddnukramanikd,  characterizes  the  latter  as  Kdiirdja^  he  may 
have  expressed  himself  metachronically,  under  the  influence  of  a 
modem  tradition  wluch  he  and  his  contemporaries  accepted.  As  to 
the  former,  we  find,  indeed,  in  post-vaidik  books,  two  IMvodisas; 
into  whom  a  single  personage  seems  to*  have  been  parted.  One  of 
them  is  son  of  Badhiyaiwa,  as  in  the  Jfttgveda;  but  it  is  the  other, 
the  son  of  Bhlmaratha,  and  father  of  Pratardana,  that  is  called  king 
of  the  E&iis.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  con- 
sidering Badhryaiwa  and  Bhlmaratha  to  be  two  names  of  one  and 
the  same  person.  See  the  English  Vtsknu-pwrdfua,  YoL  lY.,  pp.  SB, 
and  145,  146.  Badhryaiwa,  not  Bahwaiwa,  is  the  reading  of  the 
VMnu-purdna.  Correct  accordingly  Professor  "Wilson's  transla- 
tion of  the  Jltigvida,  YoL  IIL,  p.  504,  note  1.  See^  ftirther,  the 
JlahdbhdratOf  Anutdtana-parvan^  Chapter  XXX. 
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Btruot  anything  approaohing  a  history.  The  kingdom 
of  the  K&Sifl|  and  its  rulers,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
frequency  of  reference  to  thenii  enjoyed|  from  distant 
ages,  more  or  less  of  notoriety ;  and  this  is^  substan* 
tiallyi  all  that  the  I^du  memorials  teadi  us.  | 

The  Furftpas  specify  but  one  dynasty  of  K&^i  kings ;  ]  ^' 

a  goodly  catalogue,  beginningi  in  the  most  authoritative 
of  those  works,  with  the  son  of  K&&L*  To  K&^  by 
a  lapse  of  perhaps  two  centuries,  succeeded  Divod&sa,  in 
whose  reign  Buddhism  seems  to  have  been  still  acting 
on  the  aggressive.^  In  this  synchronism  there  is  no 
discernible  improbabUity ;  and,  with  some  likelihood, 
it  embodies  an  historic  fact  A  reflexion  of  actual 
events  may,  likewise,  be  afforded  in  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  YAr&oast  by  the  discus  of  Tlsh^u.*  Of  the 
age  of  Aj&ta&itru,  as  of  other  very  early  leaders  of  the 
Kills,  none  but  most  vague  indications  have,  as  yet^ 

>  A  KUa  is  named  in  the  /«?«  on  Pi^^  IV.,  L,  10. 

Aeoording  to  mj  Sto  wretched  copies  of  the  Fdj^-furdna^  K&ia 
WM  followed  hj  Ki^js  (???),  Uishtim  (??),  Dlrghstapas,  bhsnns, 
DlisnwsntAri,  Ketamst*  bhlmsmths,  DiTodisa. 

Tlie  BrthmAM^s-ptrdMs  hss,  in  one  place,  KUa  and  KiHyi^  as 
sirs  and  son,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  instead  of  them,  KUika  and 
KiiejiL  Kiitka,  as  eTolring  Kiisja,  most  be  considered  as  an 
opiaoaal  elongation  of  KUL 

•  See  the  En^ish  Fiaii«-jr«rdM,  YoL  lY.,  pp.  30-40. 
We  read,  in  the  FJf /nrdfe : 

^fffWw  in%  5  yet  ^rcnwY  ^ri  i 

nen  follows  an  aooonni  of  the  ezpnlsion  of  Din>disa  horn 
▼Afifait  So  br  as  we  know,  ho  was  the  onl  j  king  of  the  KUi 
fcmfl  J  that  had  lo  de  with  tha*  dkj. 

•  See  the  Fuk^fm-fwimm,  Book  Y^  C9iapt«r  XXXIY. 
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been  diBOOvered.  Some  of  these  personages  ruled,  not 
at  Benares,  but  at  Fratishtb&oa ; '  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kuhammadon  oonqueat,  Benares  and  the  surroond* 
ing  countrj  appertained  to  the  throne  of  Kanauj.* 

'  lU  lite  was  near  Allahabad.  POra't  oapitol  wu  "Pndabxhiatk, 
tn  the  kingdom  of  the  KUit,  aooording  to  the  Sdatdtfofa,  VUara- 
Hf4a,  LIX.,  18, 19 : 

nflrepT  3^^  wfii^n^  sffiifiii:  i 

Berora  Pftni,  his  father,  Tay&U,  "  lord  of  all  the  KUia,"  mgned 
'  at  PnitiBhthtna.  IlahdihArata,  Udyega-pantM,  tl  391>S  and  3918. 

PurQravai  roceived  Pratialitb&na  in  gift  from  his  fitthei  Sndjunmo. 
Kngliah  Tfhtin-puri^a,  Vol.  EH.,  p.  237.  Also  see  BurnonTt 
SkAgatala-pu.TAi]a,  YoL  III.,  Frefooe,  pp.  XCVIL-XCIX. 

Pntishthftna  appears  as  a  distriot  of  the  kingdom  of  whidi 
Eanauj  was  the  motropolii,  in  oompantiTely  recent  times.  YUa 
MprA,  p.  xziL,  not«  1. 

Pratishth&na  is  the  name  of  s  kingdom,  or  of  port  of  onc^  in  the 
XatkA-tarit-^ara,  VI.,  8. 

*  Tid*  tupra,  p.  xxii.,  note  4.  Several  Sanskrit  land-grants  have 
been  pabllshed, — two  among  them  by  myself, — from  whioh  it 
appears  that  the  kings  of  the  latest  dynasty  of  Eanaoj,  firom  Uada- 
napUa  to  the  anfoituoate  Jayachandro,  were  masters  of  Benares, 
in  Buooosaion  to  their  predecessors ;  and  that  they  were  so  is  fully 
mode  out  by  the  Huhammadan  historians. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Attatic  Btttardiet  is  a  professed  tran- 
script of  a  short  inscription  from  a  stone,  now  long  disaj^iearad 
fh>m  sight,  which  was  exhumed  near  Benares,  in  1791.  We  read, 
therein,  of  a  king  of  GaudOi  Uohlpils,  father  of  Slhiraptla  and 
Tasantapila ;  and,  at  the  end,  the  date  1063.  An  easy  credulity 
may  acoept  these  statements,  no  longer  possible  of  Tertficatioa; 
but  there  still  remains  the  question  as  to  the  era  of  the  year  1088, 
whether  Yikramftditya'a,  or  Sklivfchana's — better,  SttaTihona'a,^  ' 
or  Harsha's,  or  whose.  Not  only  are  the  blnndera  in  this  insori^ 
tioD,  as  printed,  so  many  and  so  gross  that  we  are  forbidden  to 
auppoee  they  were  in  the  original;  but  they  proToke  the  snnnise 
that  the  interspersed  patches  of  the  record  whkh  read  as  if  «ORea( 
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maj  b6^  to  a  krgo  extenty  eqnall  j  prodooU  of  ignorant  miitaka  and 
miaiaprcientatioiL  A  good  deal  of  woigfat  bat  been  allowed  to 
tUa  iaeoriptkm ;  and  it  bat  been,  from  time  to  time,  bonooied  at  a 
piece  of  genuine  bittorio  eridenoe.  Unoritioall  j  enongb,  I  onoe  fol- 
lowed the  beid,  mjaelf,  in  tbit  reepeot :  tee  tbe/pamoio/lJbeiljialii 
5ecM«f  ^  Btagal,  for  1862.  p.  8,  ftrtt  foot-note.  It  now  appeart  to 
me  rath  to  tee,  in  it,  proof  tbat  Benaret  wat  tubordinate  to  Qan^ai 
or  an jtbing  elte  wbaterer  claiming  relianoe. 

t  BmooTt  ImirUmetim  k  fIR^mr$  dm  BwUXUm  Iniisn,  YoL  L, 
p.  liO;  and  Mr.  R.  a  Hardj't  Jtanmal pf  Brndkitm,  p.  101. 

*  Another  king  unknown  to  the  Hinda  reoordt  it  spoken  of  by 
the  Bnddhieta.  Hit  name  it  BblmafokU.  See  2W  Bniikitmm, 
tmntitted  from  the  Bottian  of  Profeeeor  WattOjew,  Pari  L,p.  54. 

*  Mr.  B.  a  Haid/t  Mmmmi  ^  Bmikim^  p.  ISi. 

«  So  ttatee  the  Dl^widm.  See  the  JmumMl  ^  Urn  A$iaU$  8$mdg 
^  Jfayd;  for  18S8,  p.  »27. 

*  Mimmrm  mr  Im  OmiHm  OrndtmUlm,  YoL  L,  pp.  86S,  H  ttf  • 
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Flagrant  as  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  Hindus,  it  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Brahmadatta 
who  figures  so  largely,  in  their  sacred  writings,  as  king  ! 

of  Benares  ^  very  likely  was  not  a  my  the ; '  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  crediting  that  Qautama  ever  governed  that  I 

city  at  all,  notwithstanding  that  they  represent  him  to 
have  reigned  there  during  nineteen  several  states  of 
existence.'  In  a  similar  spirit,  they  assert,  that,  at  the 
same  capital  ruled,  in  turn,  eighty-four  thousand  men- 
arohs  descended  from  AiSoka.^  From  these  specimens  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Buddhist  scriptures  are  little  to  be 
trusted  for  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  Benares. 
That  Buddhism,  or  any  Buddhist  king,  ever  dominated 
there  is  altogether  problematicaL 

Some  relevant  details,  scant,  but  interesting  as  far  as 
^^7  8^  ^^^  derivable  from  the  itinerary  of  Hiouen 
Thsang,'  a  Buddhist  pilgrim  from*  China,  who 
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i 
India  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.    At  that  ' 

date,  as  he  informs  ns,  the  kingdom  of  Y&ri^ast  had  a 

circuit  of  eight  hundred  mileS|*  while  its  capital  measured 

nearly  four  miles  by  somewhat  more  than  one.    The 

inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  werci  for  the  most  par^ 

Hindus.     These  were,  mainly,  worshippers  of  Siva; 

and  among  them  were  two  dasses  of  ascetics.'   Their 

temples  amounted  to  a  hundred,  which  gave  lodgement 

to  about  ten  thousand  devotees.*     The  Buddhists,  who 

>  "About  four  thousand  luJ*  On  tlie  length  of  the  /i,  ccnsnlt 
Father  Yivien  de  Saint-Martin^  in  Himoireif  eta,  YoL  IL,  pp.  256- 
259. 

*  On  U.  Julien*8  own  showing,  both  in  the  Mimoirei  and  in  the 
IRthod$t  one  of  these  dasses,  that  of  naked  mendicants,  has  the 
name,  in  Chinese  translettering,  of  m-lden-fo^  t.6.,  rnggaiUha^  or  even 
tii^dntk,  —  a  Prakrit  word  softened  from  the  Sansloit  fdrgrafdhOf 
which  the  French  translation  exhibits.  Nowhere  in  his  works 
does  M.  Jolien  acknowledge,  what  he  most  have  known  fall  well, 
that  he  constantly  pats  into  the  month  of  Hiooen  Thsang  Sanskrit 
words,  where  he  really  nsed  Prakrit  Bat  there  was  a  theory  to 
support;  and  facts  must  be  fitted  to  it 

*  In  the  first  instance,  M.  Jolien  wrote :  "On  compte  une  oentaina 
de  temples  des  dieux  {Bivdlayai)  oil  habitent  environ  dix  milla 
h6r6tiques,  qui,  la  plupart,  adorent  le  dieu  Ta-foett-f saf-fim  {MM^ 
vara  diva).**  And  there  should  seem  to  be  no  improvement  in  his 
later  rendering :  "  On  voit  une  centaine  de  temples  des  Dieux.  H  y 
a  environ  dix  mille  h^r^tiques  qui,  la  plupart,  r^v^rent  le  dieu  IVi- 
tieu'ihiai  (Mah^^vara  D^va)." 

The  Chinese  does  not,  to  be  sure,  as  the  translator  at  first 
expressed  it,  literally  quarter  the  aforesaid  heretics  in  the  temple% 
or,  rather,  monasteries;  and  yet  its  indefiniteness  easfly  enduns 
this  interpretation.  So  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Summers,  my 
obligations  to  whom  I  shall  presently  acknowledge  in  connexioa 
with  a  matter  of  graver  import  And  this  oonstruction  alone  quad- 
rates with  the  previous  context  For  IBGouen  Thsang  makes  Beniurea  a 
large  kingdom,  and  one  in  which  the  ffindus  much  outnumbered 
the  Buddhists;  and  there  must,  then,  have  been  many  timet  ten 
thousand  of  the  former* 
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are  atitod  to  lure  beea  nnuh  in  tiw  tninority,  kept  up 
ibaitj  xeHgioiui  housea,  tenanted  hj  Uuee  tiunuand 
inmatei,  all  of  the  SanbQat^ra  sect  In  tiie  ct^tsl* 
irwe  twenfy  Hindn  temples,  and  a  latten  statue  of  Siva, 
•  hondred  fbet  in  liraght  We  are  not  apprised  wliether  _ 
fliere  vera  any  aaoied  edifloes  of  Hie  plgrim's.feUoT- 
nligioniaii  in  &b  oapital  Ucelf ;  and  &e  obvioni  in- 
ftntiM  ia,  that  time  irare  none^  m  nana  vorth  oom- 
memorating.  On  ttie  monasterieSi  tovera,  .and  reser- 
ymn  of  the  immediate  ykamij'  halloved  t^  Bnddhist 

Om  Msd  do  BO  nun  tttu  adOttt  X.  JnJIon**  two  ■wtgdaoM  of 
BlooMi  Tima^u  Oust  maecmat  of  Beosn^  to  bo  ntiiSoa  fliot  Am 
tmMibtai'i  aatitm  of  flw  ■bbso  of  U«  oris^aal  i^  oomeBmoo,  of  Oo 


■  ^  nma  !■  not  ^odSed.    nffian— of  flw  begjmiiiig  «f  tt* 
Uft  (jMiUuj,  ind  wo  OB  eorllor  tavrdlor  flua  Kiwifiii  'Hiwiiiig.^ — it — 
*— -^-*~*  u  ^aikh^  of  "U  'rills  do  PiU  IvM^doao  Ioik^obbm 
itXmM.'    JU  AofJn^piSOl 

•Two  of  fltoia  Tomeubnaoen  of  tibo  BnddUrt  bifl^  towm  at 
SfaaAtli,  bojoad  the  YumQi  or  Bonu,  tn  atill  oonspionoui  Und- 
BUtrka.  The  IsrgOT  of  tliem  ii  called,  bj  Uie  natiTei,  Dhamekb,— 
B  ooiniptioii,  in  all  likelihood,  of  an  old  irord  involTing  dltarma  u 
ill  first  fiutor. 

On  the  vord  of  VL  Stanislas  Julien,  Hiouqb  TTisaag  locates  b 
monument  "  aa  nord-est  ds  la  capitals,  et  k  I'oooidsnt  da  flenve  do 
P»-Jo-ni-ttt  (Vldt^afl),"  and  tells  of  a  oertaia  monastei;  at  the 
distance  of  "enTiron  dix  li  an  nord-est  dn  fleave  de  P»'h-iu-^»$ 
(Vtxi^»q\)"  In  a  foot  note,  the  phnse  "  1 1'oodde&t  dn  flenre  do 
JPo-h-ni-tM  (Viik^aql)"  is  ozpluned  to  signiiy  "k  I'oocident  dn 
Osage.** 

Aa  Oie  Chineaa  pilgrim  again  and  again  names  the  Qangeo,  it 
seemed  to  me  onlikely  that  he  should  anjwhers  speak  of  it  by  b 
periphians  like  that  of  "  the  liver  of  Xx>ndoD.''  I  had  obserred, 
too,  tha^  instead  of  "  enYiron,"  etc,  H.  Elaproth  had  written :  "  An 
nord  [tic]  de  la  ville  conle  la  riTiiao  i^  lo  nd  (Taxa^ A) ;  anr  son 
bord,  k  i&x  li  de  la  ville,"  eto. ;  PA«  h  ni  itt  being,  as  he  saya  jnst 
befbn^  HioDca  Huang's  nans  for  BoBaiei.  Ifoieover,  in  U.  Jnlien's 
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associations,  Hiouen  Thsang  dvelU  at  great  length,  and 
mth  tiiat  lingering  and  minutiose  reminiscenoe  which 
marks  a  credulous  and  ferrid  piety. 

That,  in  verj  early  days,  Benares  attained  to  promi- 

"  Listo  doB  Blots  Abi^g^  on  Corrompoa,"  I  ooticad  th«  entrj  "  iV- 

lo-ual,  fouto  pour  F»-lo-ni-ut  (V&r&faQl) ;"  &nd  I  vas  thereby  uo- 

AToidablf  misled  to  the  conoliudon  that  Po-h-nal,  the  ao-called  i   *( 

shortened  or  depraved  form  of  Po-U-ni-ue,  most  be  employed  in  die 

original,  the  passage  or  passages  containing  it  being  left  nndeag- 

nated  by  the  translator. 

Ko  one  csa  give  much  thought  to  the  labours  of  M,  Jnlien,  with- 
out detecting  that  they  were  never  executed  in  contemplation  of 
oiicnmspect  perusaL  Wanted  by  my  past  experionoe,  and  weigh- 
ing the  premises  just  redted,  I  at  once  snspeoted  -management, 
issiung  in  the  obliteration,  in  two  places,  of  the  river  VaraQL  I 
had  recourse  to  Professor  Jamei  Summers,  *  distingniahed  Binolo- 
gist;  and  my  sospicuon  was  changed  into  oertitnde. 

Especially  ought  M.  Julien  to  have  abstained  from  mending  his  \^  \ 

text  here  by  guess,  above  all  anoonfessedly,  inasmuch  as,  where  (  '  I 

the  name  Po-lo-ni-ue  is  first  introduced,  tliere  is,  in  the  Chinese^  a 
gloss, — deluuvely  appropriated  by  the  translator,  as  we  have  seen,— 
notifying  that  the  kingdom  so  named  bad  aforetime  been  called,  1^ 
mistake.  Po-ic-tua;  the  spelling,  in  passing,  of  the  FM  JToul  Ki.  U 
was  not,  surely,  to  be  expected,  that,  close  to  this  notification,  we 
should  fidd — and  not  once  only,  but  twice, — Po-h-nit  (Varafi),  if  A- 
h-ni-tu  (Vaii^ast)  had  been  intended.  H.  Julien,  however,  deemed 
otherwise ;  and  be  unavowedly  took  for  granted,  besides,  that,  in 
both  these  inst&noes,  Po-lo-»i6  was  a  corruption  of  the  already 
corrupt  iV-b-iMl. 

Father  Vivien  da  Saint-Martin,  in  his  geographioal  oommeatary 
on  M.  Julien's  translation,  is  pleased  to  substitute,  tot  "  fleove  da 
Pa-to-ni-Mt*  (Varipa^l),"  "riviSre  iVfo-iM'-i*rf  (VarApasl);'*  and  he 
proceeds  to  suggest, — as  I  have  shown  above,  in  note  2  to  p.  xviiL, — 
that  the  city  of  Benares  borrowed  its  appellation  from  that  of  this 
imaginary  stream,  held,  by  him,  to  be  identioal  with  tlie  'Epiwtnt 
of  Arriao. 

More  titan  this,  U.  Julien,  in  one  of  his  Indexes,  writes  "  Vlrftpa;^ 
riviire,  atgoord'bni  Bama,  I'EriDfsis  des  Oreca ; "  and  the  violetioe 
lAich  Father  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  does  to  his  text  lui%  HhoM,  hia 
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nent  &me  is  a  oondusion  scarcely  indicated  by  docu- 
mentary  evidence.  And  so  it  was  daring  the  period  of 
the  Buddhists.  So  &r  as  we  knoW|  these  sectarieSi 
unlike  the  MahammadanS|  never  assumed  an  attitude  of 

implied  aoquietoenoa.  So  important  an  alteration  of  opinion  ai  that 
herein  inTolred  oertainl j  called  for  speoifio  acknowled^ent  in  hie 
*  Errata  Alphab^tique,**  a  list  which  extendi  to  aeven  pegea. 

In  fine,  JL  Jnlion  hat  no  Sanskrit  aathoritj  whatever  for  his 
"Yiiit^/*  is^  Virlpafl.  P^lp-ni-as  may,  indeed,  stand  for 
Y^ripaH,  bat  —  so  indeterminate  is  the  Chinese  alphabet^  — *  may 
just  as  well  di^^uise  Viripast,  Yari^aiit,  Yarapasl,  Birinalt,  and 
scores  mors  of  quadrisyllables.  M.  Julien  allows  ns  an  option 
between  iV2s*fis-«Mv  iV-l^ai-«««,  P^U^i-^  and  F^^ni-ui^  and  be- 
tween «'  Varipa^l  **  and  *"  Y Irlpa^t "*  It  cannot  be  proved  that  Hionen 
Thsang  did  not  hear,  and  do  his  best  to  spell,  as  the  names  of  the 
river  and  city,  Bar^ft — the  ytarj  word  now  nsed, — and  Barinaa. 
Indeed,  the  balance  of  probability  b  overwhelmingly  in  fsvour  of 
the  position,  that  the  Indian  proper  names  translettered  by  Hionen 
Thsang  were  Prskrit,  not  Sanskrit  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that 
M.  Julien,  in  drawing  up  his  suicidal  Milhods^  and  even  earlier,  Aom 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  this  presumption.     Vid4  inpro,  p  zzvii,  note  S. 

**  With  H.  Jalien*s  method,  mathematical  certainty  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  learned  oonjecturea.**  So  we  read,  in  the  8simr^ 
Btrim.  YoL  XL,  p.  247  (1861),  in  an  article  Utely  republished  as 
Professor  Max  If  iiller^s.  Finding  11.  Julien*s  method  to  be  mocb 
precarious  than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  I  took  occasioa, 
years  ago,  with  ample  detail  of  reasons,  to  reclaim  sgainst  this 
heedless  hyperbole  of  encomium.  Continued  examination  has  multi* 
plied  my  arguments  of  protest ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  one  will 
do  well  to  use  M.  Julien*s  volumes^  valuable  and  instructive  as  they 
ars^  with  oonslaat  caution. 

That  M.  Julien,  for  all  the  self-complacent  air  of  his  MiOods,  htm 
struck  out  a  single  idea,  save  of  detail,  that  was  unknown  to  IL 
Bimusat  and  the  editors  of  the  /W  JTenl  JCi,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 


Mimmrm  9^  Im  CmMm  OMf^SnOelM,  elo,  YoL  L,  p. 554 ;  YoLII^ 
pp.  S4S,  SSO.  561,  479,  ^3:  /W  JTmI  17,  p.  507 :  HuUirt  44  Is 
n$  i$  Hmtm-nrnm^.  ete..  pp.  SS,  153.  429,  464 :  Ckip$  frm  • 
OmMM  rsrUJUf,  VoL  I.,  p.  296 :  /•«rae/  ^  0$  A$Uii$  8t^  ^ 
Bm§tJi.  Ibr  1861,  pp.  554^556. 
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Tehement  hostility  as  against  tho  Hindns.   Not  only  was    ' 
QiQ  character  of  their  Kligion  pacifi<^  hat  at  no  time 
during  their  presence  in  India*  were  they,  alheit  in  the 
ascendant,  beyond  doubt  a  majority  of  the  people.    It 

*  How  the  Buddhists  camo  to  leare  India  has  not  yet  been  shown 
BatiEfactorily.  The  Sankara-digvijaya  of  Hldhavo — which  profomoi 
to  abridge  an  older  work,  bat  whiob,  peiliaps,  has  no  better  \miM,  \  \ 

for  tiis  most  part,  than  oral  tradition,  eked  oat  by  romance, — bean  ^    ■ 

witness,  it  ia  tme,  to  a  ferodons  spirit  of  opporition  to  those  reU- 
gionista ;  and  each  a  spirit,  if  entertained  after  thej  bad  beooiae 
strangen  to  the  comitry,  may  hare  been  entertiuned  'while  they  were 
still  face  to  face  with  Hindus.  Ifevertheless,  we  have  no  historical 
proof  that  India  was  ever  the  theatre  of  a  Bnddhist  peraecntioD. 
Few  Sanskrit  manuscripts  exist  Hiat  were  copied  mora  than  fbur  or 
Ave  centories  ago,  at  which  time  Indian  Buddhists  must  have  been 
very  rare,  if  there  were  any  at  alL  Neither  among  the  Hindoa  ma 
among  the  Junas  has  one  ever  observed  anything  like  that  liberali^ 
of  literary  curiosity  which  would  be  at  much  pains  to  perpetuate^  by 
transcription,  the  holy  writ  of  an  antagonist  creed ;  and  the  &ot  i^ 
a  pereecution  of  the  Buddhists  carmot;  accordingly,  be  deduced  tram 
the  fact  that  their  books  an  now  but  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
possession  of  natives  of  India. 

Considering  the  character  of  tlieir  respective  beliefs,  the  Buddluats 
and  the  Hindus  were  under  no  obligation  to  be  truculently  inimioal 
to  each  other.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  tliat  there  were  medieval 
Indian  kings  who,  from  motives  of  policy,  adiaphotized  between 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  faithfiil  into  whioh  their  subjects  were 
divided.  For  instance,  a  position  of  practical  indifference  in  respect 
of  tiie  prevailing  supentitions  seems  to  be  ascertained  witli  raferenoe 
to  Harsha,  king  of  Kanauj  in  the  seventh  century.  HiouenHsang 
speaks  of  bim  much  as  if  he  were  a  Buddhist;  and  Bftna,  in  ttia 
Mirtha-charita,  writes  of  him  as  if  of  a  Hindu.  Furtlier,  we  find 
that  monarch  figuring  as  dedicatee  of  the  Jfdgdnanda,  and  also  of  ttia 
Satndcall,  two  dramas,  severally  Baddhist  and  BrahmanicoL  ' 

For  the  ITanha-eharita  and  the  NAginanJa, — of  which  I  discovered 
copies,  after  these  works  had  slumbered  neglected  for  many  genera 
tiona, — see  my  V&tataiallA,  Preface,  [^  12--18  and  €0-64;  and  the 
Journal  of  th»  Anatie  Soeitty  of  Bengal,  for  1662,  pp.  12,  18.  Sea, 
ftuther,  on  the  Buddhists  in  Southern  India,  Professor  Wilson's 
Mktkmnt  CctUetion,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction,  pp.  IxiiL-lxrL 
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■was  bat  natural  for  tlieir  founder,  in  the  course  c 
mission,  to  take  thought  of  the  centres  of  population ; 
and  tho  spots  which  he  and  hia  disciples  signalized 
by  their  teachings  were  reverently  regarded,  in  after  ages, 
as  consecrated  ground.  These  spots  werej  however,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities, — as  Gaya,  Mathura,  Ayo- 
dhya,  and  Benares,' — rather  than  in  the  cities  them- 
selves; and  it  was  not  till  after  Buddhism  had  passed - 
its  prime  on  Indian  soil,  that  these  towns  acquired  the 
special  repute  which  now  attaches  to  them.  As  for 
Benares,  tho  attribution  to  it  of  peculiar  sanctity  seems 
to  date  from  the  period  of  the  Purapas ;  *  and  some  of 
these  compositions  may,  unquestionably,  claim  a  very 
respectable  antiquity. 

A  diligent  perusal  of  the  copious  inanity  of  the  Kdit* 
khanda  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  era,*  and 
'  It  u  very  true,  ^bai,  all  the  way  between  Benaiet  and  thA 
towsn  at  Simith,  the  flelda  are  thioUy  strewed  with  brioki  and 
other  lemauu  of  former  buUdinga.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  Colond 
Wilford  baa  any  authority  for  speaking  of  "  the  old  <rity  of  Benarea, 
north  of  the  river  Bnma,"  which  old  city,  he  eays,  ii  aomeUme* 
called  Bbnitapora.     Atiatie  Rtitarehn,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  199. 

*  Frofeaaor  Wilaon  asserta,  charaoteriatically,  that  Benai'v  "  haa 
been,  from  all  time,  u  it  is  at  present,  the  high  place  of  the  Btu'n 
worship.**  Translation  of  the  ViiXfu-pur&^m,  Book  Y.,  Chapter 
XXXIV.,  last  note. 

In  the  twelfth  oentnry,  as  we  leam  bovx  the  HaiMa-hofa,  Boiarea 
was  already  dUtJngaished  as  Blvapnil,  "the  city  of  fflva;"  and  we 
may  thenoe  gather  that  the  worship  of  Siva  especially  predominated 
there  at  that  time. 

*  "  There  is  eveiy  leeson  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  ooa- 
tents  of  the  KiH'kha»4*  anterior  to  the  first  attack  upon  Benares  by 
MohmOd  of  Qhaznl."  Thus  pronounces  Profeasor  Wilson,  in  hta 
translation  of  the  Vulmu-^wAna,  Vol.  I.,  Pretkie,  pp.  T.TTTI., 
LXXm.  It  would  be  intereeliDg  to  be  pnt  in  poaacasjon  of  avea  • 
aingls  naaoa  ont  of  those  to  wJutdi  the  Piofbasot  allndM. 
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to  other  chronological  determinations.  In  so  recent  a 
compositioni  and  one  haying  to  do  with  real  localitiest 
there  must^  almost  of  necessity^  be  many  facts  inter- 
woven with  the  fictions:  the  attempt  to  discriminate 
them  wonld|  perhaps,  be  remunerated.  The  Benares  of 
the  present  day  o£fers  numerous  and  varied  objects  of 
interest^  to  the  contemplation  of  the  devout  Hindu; 
and  yet|  a  very  few  of  them  excepted|  to  speculate 
touching  their  age,  in  reliance  on  the  data  hitherto 
made  available,  would  be  much  too  perilous  for  pru- 
dence. 

>/  ^  Unless  we  are  deceived  by  identity  of  names,  scores  of  these  aro 

enumerated  in  the  KdH'khan^^ 

In  the  last  chapter  of  that  work,  cycles  of  pilgrimages  are  pre- 
scribed,  as  means  to  particular  ends,  precisely  as  at  this  hour. 
Thus,  there  is  one  round  to  warrant  the  practitioner  from  liability 
to  further  metempsychosis;  another,  to  secure  the  attainment  of 
Rudrahood;  a  third,  to  ensure  emancipation  before  death.  Ihess 
for  samples. 

Saints  whose  aspirations  are  less  ambitious  are  promised  store  of 
good  things  in  future  for  repeating  the  Panehatirthikd  daQy.  This 
consists  in :  (1)  ablution,  without  disrobing,  in  the  pool  of  Chabm- 
pushkari^t,  with  a  propitiation-service  addressed  to  the  gods,  manes^ 

Brahmans,  and  beggars ;  (2)  reverential  salutation  to  Aditya»  Dran- 
padt,  Yish^n,  Da94Api9i,  and  Maheiwara ;  (8)  visual  oontemplatioii 
of  phu94hivinayaka ;  (4)  a  dip  of  the  fingers  in  the  Jnftnavipl 
well,  with  adoration  of  Nandike^  Tarakeia,  and  Mahfik&lolwara ; 

^  and,  finally,  (5)  a  second  visit  to  Dap^^p&^L 

I  Of  seven  preeminently  holy  places  E&H    is   named  first;   th« 

others  being  EintI,  Mayi,  Ayodhyi,  Dwfiravatt,  Matharl,  and 
Avantikft: 

unft  ^x^  ^  irraran  ^rotw  i[TT?wifi  i 

Hftyft  is  Hurdwar.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  KIntI  is  ihm 
same  as  Kftndil.    The  rest  are  well  known.    These  plaoea  aie^  aDt 
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To  tin  mdf  Anb  and  Peinni  tranllert  Gingetu 
IuSm  ma  an  mioqtned  traot*  AnnrAnl^  -who  .vrot* 
•boot  JLO.  1000,  had,  hovevw,  heazd  of  the  holy  &ina 
of  BanaiM,  wfaidi  he  oompare^  not  inapUj,  to  Meooa.' 
Hahmfld  of  Ghant  is  aaid,  on  donbtftil  wartan^  to 
haTO  adnuuwd  as  &r  aa  Benara^  and  to  have  nude  a 
tnr  OMtTorta  Qien^  dnxiag  his  ninth  inoarsuHL'  In 
1104,  Shihibnddhi,  after  ^fa«tiwg  the  ^naujan  mon- 
azdi,  Jajaohandra,  marohed  ml  tiiat  tatf,  where  he  is 
r^orted  to  have  demolished  near  a  thoaaand  ffindn 
teaa|leB.'     The  aahaequent  hiatoijr  of  &e  plaoe^  fiw 

Buwd  Is  Am  ^fiM  ..iilwy.  In  llr.  Qlidwip'i  tandattoB  of  SrUd^ 
ToL  HL,  pp.  265,  259,  Ktdtnt  wad  AwittU  an  dIq;iiiMd  m 
MahtendOwBllka. 

At  laMt  flib^  or  tattj  eintlMded  dedgutiau  of  Bmuvm  an . 
vattand  &io«|^  &a  JnU-Um^  Half  oT  tl»t  BBmbcr.  oc  An*. - 
■ibaali,  Smb  O^  or  wmo  oflier  mnk  or  vaiA%  lutv*  bean  notad  lij 
saliva  larieagmphara.  Oa«  of  then,  Kiidliana«Uttr&^  "  flia  qido* 
quaasiaa  naoct,"  nfisn  to  fivs  rivaia,  tha  Kinfl,  Dhftt^pl, 
SanawaU,  Qangft,  and  Yamnnt : 

UX.,  114, 115. 
Foot  of  tlieae  atreams,  ia  amall  quantities,  are  beliaved  to  anioi^ 
into  tho  Gtngei,  tiiroii^  snbtenaneoiis  dutnnela^  just  in  fix>at  of  tLo 
"Pif^W^wgB^g^  landing 

*  StUtioH  in  Vvj/agn,  et&,  by  M.  Lang!^  and  Father  Bemaad, 
YoL  L,  Preliininu7  DiaoooiM,  pp.  XLVIH.,  XLIX. 

*  Father  Beinaad'a  Itimoin  QiograpkifM,  HUtoHfii*  *t  Seimttifipu 
mr  VltM.  eta.p.  28& 

■  EuglUh  Aytm  AOerji,  VtO.  IL,  p.  S5. 

*  U^or  Btewart'a  Sittorjf  «/  Btmf^  p.  3S.    Eliewheie  wa  read,  , 
that,  "  having  broken  the  idoli  in  aboVa  a  thousand  templca,  ha 
porified  and  oonsecratod  the  lattar  to  the  woiahip  of  the  true  Ood." 
Colotiel  Brigga's  trausUtton  ftom  Fariahta,  ToL  I,  p.  179. 
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maDy  centuries,  is  well-nigb  a  blank.  Its  religious 
character  was  not,  la  the  eyes  of  its  Ia1amit«  mastersi 
a  thing  to  recommend  it;  and  commercial  or  political 
importance  it  had  none.*  Even  Akbar,  with  all  his 
toleration  of  Hinduism,  and  occasional  partialitj  to  it, 
did  nothing  to  prop  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Benares;. 
Its  decline  was  uninterrupted ;  and,  under  Aurangzeb, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Muhammad&b&d,'  it  reached, 
at  last,  the  depth  of  its  ignominy.  At  the  command 
of  that  harsh  bigot,  its  principal  temples  were  laid  ia 
ruins,*  and  mosques,  constructed  from  their  materials, 
were  reared  on  their  half-destroyed  foundations.  The 
Obserratory,  built  by  M&nasiinha*  about  a.d.  1600,  is, 
it  may  be,  tiie  only  noteworthy  Hindu  edifice  of  the 

*  Fiscally,  too,  it  had  coms,  in  the  daya  of  Akbar,  to  be  of  very 
secondary  not&    See  the  ^ywn  Aihtry,  Vol.  11.,  Appendix,  p.  28. 

*  I  hare  met  with  this  aubstitute  for  Benarea  in  an  Urdft  book 
written  within  the  last  hnndred  yean.  It  was  originally  meant,  of 
coarse,  na  a  poignant  insnlt.  Deservedly,  it  never  obtuned,  it  is 
believed,  any  cnrreocy. 

Hie  Muhammadan  names  of  Delhi  Agra,  and  Patna  are  of  emy- 
day  aae.  Less  familiar  are  Jahanglrabad,  Mnstaf&'abid,  Islimabid, 
and  IfCiminabad,  for  Dacca,  Kampoor,  Chittagong,  and  Biindabnn. 

■  Captain  Orlich,  in  the  tenth  letter  of  bis  Rtitt  in  OifrWuN,  says 
that  Akbar  eatertaiaed  the  project  of  eatabliahing  a  mosqne  over 
the  Jninavfipl  welL  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Akbar's  char- 
acter conld  give  this  ailly  legend  the  least  oredenoe.  He  atoiy 
looks  like  an  addition  to  the  tale,  tfiat,  when  Anrangzeb  threw  down 
the  old  temple  of  Vliwelwaia,  its  phalln*  cast  itaelf,  nnassisted, 
Into  the  Jnftnav&pL 

*  Baja  of  Ambhert.  One  of  his  descendants,  Jayaaimha  II.,  who 
flourished  rather  more  than  a  centnry  after  him,  provided  the  Obaer* 
vatoty  with  aatronomioal  instnimenta.  From  Biya  Mtnadffitha  the 
bmlding  was  called,  from  the  first,  MinamandJra,  now  oom^ited 
into  UanmandiL 
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taty,  ttSU  cantue,  of  so  gnat  antiqmfy.  Pw  nearly  all 
that  ia  stzikiiig  in  ita  architeotnral  embellidunent^  B6- 
nani  ia  bdiolden  to  the  HaraQiaa;  and  to  the  seed  end 
enteEpriae  of  the  same  enargetio  xaoa  the  lesosoitation, 
in  the  dedine  of  ffinduBm,  of  mncih  of  its  fonner  in- 
flnenoe  ii,  in  large  measnre,  indebted.  There  ia  no 
ground  for  beUering  that  Bamres,  in  oomparison  of 
irhat  we  now  see  i^  with  its  ihonsand  templea,^  and 
fbai  eoDoomitants  of  holy  hatpies  and  willing  Tiotanui, 
ean  ever  hare  boasted  a  lai^er  popolation,  a  pestige  of 
gfeater  potonoj,  or  more  affluent  prosperity. 

P.H. 
Jnr,  1M8. 

BUiop  Hdtor  minqnltbigJLy  ttatM  Qtat  tbrn  Obmamiorj  ms 
"  Ibnikled  befin*  tlie  Mni>tiiitn  oonqnart."    Obtain  Oriidt  mjb  It 
mafimiidedbjJ^anmlu:  hsdoMnotdiitiiigaialtwUdhJajBainbB.'" 
Boi  it  mold  b«  aiidUM  to .  pdnt  out  the  mfatatet  ti  ou«l«« 
tnretlani 

Even  Mr.  James  Prinwp,— UenorM  IBiatraUi,  Second  Seriet,— 
from  conjolUng  TaTemier  with  insufficient  attention,  refers  Die  ooa- 
Ternon  of  the  Manmandil  into  an  Observatory  to  Jajaramha  L 

An  excellent  accotmt  of  the  Benares  Observatory,  by  Pandit 
B>p&  Deva  Siatrin,  ii  given  in  the  T^antactioni  </  Ito  BenartM  iiisb*- 
We/or  the  Seuton  1861-66,  pp.  191-196. 

'  Sodi  waa  Mr.  James  Prinsep's  estimate  in  1828-1829.  As  to 
the  ezteat  of  tha  dty,  "  the  measured  length  along  the  banb  of 
the  liver,  by  survey,  is  barely  three  miles ;  and  the  average  depth 
does  not  exceed  one  mile."  Be»aret  HbatraUd,  p.  12.  ^onea 
Huang  found  Benares,  in  tha  seventh  centuy,  of  not  far  from  the 
wme  dimensions.     Ttdt  fi^o,  p.  xxvU. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


Earlt  hUtoij  of  Benarea. — Sanctity  of  the  city. — Mythic  chcnctar  of 
Indiui  history.  —  Ancient  Buddhiat  recottla  reapecting  BenuM. 
S'&kyft  Muni,  or  Buddha,  preached  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism  6nt  in 
Benares.— Antiquity  of  Benares. — Hiouen  ThBang";  acoount  of  bto 
visit  to  the  dty  in  the  soTenth  centuiy  of  the  Christian  aim. — 
Macaulay's  description  of  Benares.  —  Omneiion  of  Beoarea  with 
the  religious  histoty  of  half  the  hunmo  race. — Its  connexion  with 
Buddhism. — ^Life  and  labours  of  Buddha — Benares  subsequenUy  to 
the  foil  of  Buddhism  in  India — The  Brahman. — Sons  of  the  Oaoge^ 
— Devotees  and  pilgrims. — Benare^  the  religious  centre  of  India. 

The  early  history  of  Benares  is  involved  in  mach 
obscurity.  It  is,  indisputably,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  may  even  date  from  the  time  when  the  Aryan  race 
first  spread  itself  over  Northern  India.  Although  such 
a  supposition  is  incapable  of  direct  proof,  yet  the  sacred 
city  must,  undoubtedly,  be  reckoned  amongst  the  primi- 
tive cities  founded  by  this  people.  When  it  was  first 
built,  and  by  what  prince  or  patriarch,  is  altogether  un- 
known. But  of  its  great  antiquity,  stretching  back 
through  the  dim  ages  of  early  Indian  history,  far  into 
the  clouds  and  mists  of  the  Yedio  and  pre-historical 
periods,  there  is  no  question.  It  is  certain  that  the 
city  is  regarded,  by  all  Hindus,  as  coeval  with  the  birth 
of  Hinduism,  a  notion  derived  both  from  tradition  and 
from  their  own  writings.  Allusions  to  Benares  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  ancient  Sanskrit  literature;  and 
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perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  all  Hindostan  more  fre- 
quently referred  to.  By  reason  of  some  subtle  and 
mysterious  charm,  it  has  linked  itself  with  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  Hindus  through  every  century  of  its 
existence.  For  the  sanctity  of  its  inhabitants— of  its 
temples  and  reservoirs— of  its  wells  and  streams— of  the 
very  soil  that  is  trodden— of  the  very  air  that  is 
breathed — and  of  everything  in  it  and  around  it,  Benares 
has  been  famed  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Hindu 
ever  beholds  the  city  in  one  peculiar  aspect,  as  a  place 
of  spotless  holiness  and  heavenly  beauty,  where  the 
spiritual  eye  may  be  delighted  and  the  heart  may  be 
purified ;  and  his  imagination  has  been  kept  fervid,  from 
generation  to  generation,  by  the  continued  presentation 
of  this  glowing  picture.  Believing  all  he  has  read  and 
heard  concerning  this  ideal  scat  of  blessedness^  he  has 
been  possessed  with  the  same  longing  to  visit  it  as  the 
Mohammedan  to  visit  Mecca,  or  the  Christian  enthn- 
siast  to  visit  Jerusalem ;  and,  having  gratified  his  desire, 
has  left  the  memory  of  his  pious  enterprise  to  his 
children,  for  their  example,  to  incite  them  to  undertake 
the  same  pilgrimage,  faithfully  transmitting  to  them 
the  high  ambition  which  he  himself  received  fh>m  his 
fiithers. 

Unfortunately^  Hindu  writers  have  shown  a  singular 
neglect  of  chronology,  and  an  utter  distaste  for 
noting  and  recording  historical  facts  in  a  simple  and 
consecutive  manner.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  them  have  beoo 
accustomed  to  close  thought,  snd  have  prided  tkemsslTSS 
on  their  intellectual  acumen ;  that  they  have  originated 
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numerous  systems  of  phflosophji  and  made  great  preten- 
sions to  logical  accuracy ;  and  that  the  habit  of  the  nation 
generally,  for  thousands  of  years,  has  been  to  reyerence 
the  past,  and  to  reflect  upon  and  observe,  with  puncti- 
lious nicety,  its  religious  ceremonies  and  social  usages. 

Were  the  Hindus  proverbially  reckless  in  their  state- 
ments and  opinions,  and  had  they  never  produced  any 
great  work  exhibiting  minuteness  of  detail,  together 
with  clearness,  consistency,  and  troth,  there  might  not 
be  so  much  cause  for  wonder.  But  they  have  astonished 
the  world  by  their  achievements  in  a  department  of 
learning  usually  re^rded  as  dry  and  uninteresting.  I 
refer  to  the  subject  of  Qrammar.  Carefully  collecting 
the  facts  brought  to  light  by  critical  and  painstaking 
observation,  they  have  elaborated  a  system  of  Qrammar, 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  far  surpassing  anything  that  has 
ever  been  effected,  in  this  branch  of  study,  in  any  country 
or  age  of  the  world.  Their  greatest  and  most  brilliant 
champion  in  this  science  is  Pacini :  yet  many  other 
grammarians  helped  to  rear  the  stupendous  fabric  which 
now  excites  the  admiration  of  mankind.  And,  while  they 
emulated  the  genius  of  the  Qreeks  in  generalizing  upon 
the  results  of  their  observations,  they  far  outshone  them 
in  the  correctness  and  extent  of  their  investigations. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  they  who  were  exact 
in  one  subject  would  be  exact  in  another;  and  that, 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  calmly  noting  points 
of  agreement  and  difference,  and  of  rigidly  adhering  to 
them,  it  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  for  them  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  such  a  habit  Yet  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  regard  to  the  Hindu  race.    While  excellent 


grammarians,  they  are  meagre  historians.  They  pos- 
sess no  single  record,  among  the  ten  thousand  separate 
murasoript  works  of  wbioh  Quir  aneieat  litentme  is 
■aid  to  1w  oomposedi  on  the  historical  oorreotneas  of 
wluflh  me  oan  place  mnoh  leliaDce.  L^endsrf  at(»ifls~ 
■re  so  intenniagled  iriih  real  events,  and  &e  veb  of  Am 
we  ii  so  intimatelj  inwoven  with  the  woof  of  the  othw, 
■nd  the  two  fbnn  so  honu^eneons  a  whole,  Hut  Ibe 
finest  miorosoopio  intdleets  of  Enrop^  after  patient 
and  limg-oontinued  examination,  have'  been  well-nigh 
bsfiled  in  the  attempt  to  disoover  'f^idi  is  flotion  and 
wUeh  is  &et  A  fiaw  threads  of  tmOi  have  rewarded 
fluir  pains,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  may  oooasiraalfy 
he  drawn  fisth ;  but  that  the  gandy-ooloured  &brie  of 
Hiodn  histray,  manu&otured  by  thenuelres,  will  ere*  - 
be  latiBbotimly  separated  into  its  two  oomponent  parts, 
is  as  hopdess  as  to  expect  that  Hte  waters  of  the  Jnmna 
win  ever  cease  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Oanges. 
Were  only  the  epoch  or  epochs  of  the  Mahdbh&rata  satis- 
&ctorily  settled,  and  were  it  really  known  what  elements 
of  that  great  work  are  pre-Buddliist  and  what  post- 
Buddhist,  the  minds  of  men  would  be  at  least  freed 
from  the  despiur  which  possesses  tiiem  in  reference  to 
this  subject* 

The  result  is,  that  this  city  of  Benares,  whose  an- 
tiquity is  very  great,  is  robbed  of  much  of  the  glory 
which  is  justly  her  due.  Thanks  to  a  rival  creed,  how- 
ever,— ^which  sprang  into  existence  probably  in  the  six!th 
century  before  the  Christian  era, — whose  annals  have 
been  kept  with  some  decent  amount  of  trustworthiness, 

■  SeePror.UaxUiillei'tHUtoqrof  AiMuentSuuikritIitontan,p.eS. 
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we  gain  certain  specific  information  respecting  this 
city  at  that  early  epoch* 

It  is  a  fac^  admitting  of  no  dispute,  that  S'&kya  Mnni| 
the  kst  and  only  really  historical  Buddha,  on  attaining 
the  mysterious  condition  of  Buddhahood  under  the  Bodhi 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guya,  travelled  to  Benare8| 
and  proceeded  to  the  Isipattana  Yihira,  or  monastery,  now 
known  as  Samatk.  This  may  have  been  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.a  Here  he  announced  the  change  which  had  come 
upon  him,  and  the  transcendental  and  superhuman,  not  to 
say  diyine,  state  in  which  he  imagined  he  found  himself. 
The  five  Bhikshus,  or  religious  hermits,  men  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  early  history  of  Buddhbm,  who 
had  formerly  been  associated  with  him,  but  had  subse- 
quently abandoned  him,  and  who  happened,  at  that  time, 
to  be  at  the  Isipattana  monastery,  embraced  tbe  new 
religion,  and  became  disciples  of  Buddha.  At  Sam&tli 
S  akya  Muni  first  began  to  ^Hum  the  wheel  of  the  Law,'' 
in  other  words,  to  preach  the  famous  doctrines  of  Dharma 
and  Nirvana,  which  were  destined,  in  later  years,  to 
exert  such  an  extraordinary  influence  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  family. 

The  Bev.  R  Spence  Hardy,  in  his  erudite  and  valuable 
work,  ^'A  Maniial  of  Budhism,"  quoting  fix)m  Ceylon 
records,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  visit  of 
Buddha  to  Isipattana: — ^'When  Budha  looked  to  see 
unto  whom  he  should  first  say  hana^  he  saw  that  the 
ascetics  Alara  and  TJddaka  were  worthy;  but  when  he 
looked  again  to  discover  in  what  place  they  were,  he 
perceived  that  the  former  had  been  dead  seven  days, 
and  that  the  latter  had  died  the  day  before ;  and  that 
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m  Ihey  mn  noir  in  an  or^  voxH,  Quay  oonld  not 
noaTe  ita  bouAt  T^Hth  affection  fbr  the  ascetios  irlio 
wen  dead,  lie  lookai  to  diaooTer  in  vhat  place  S^danya 
ma,  Aid  the  firar  oth«  leoliues  vith  vhom  he  had  pnw- 
tiaed  aastecritiea;  and  i^iea  he  sav  that  they  were  in^ 
flu  la^atana  wihiza,  near  Benaxea,  he  xeaolved  fliat 
unto  them  fintloiM  ehonld  be  aatd.  At  the  end  of' 
mxtf  ^jn,  in  tiia  eighth  week  after  he  became  Budha, 
Otftama  want  from  the  Aj&p&la  faree  to  Ldpatana  alone, 
a  distaaoe  of  288  milea.''  P.  184.  The  brief  inanguial 
diaooone  which  he  there  deUrered  ia  stated  to  have  been 
aa  followi :  — "  IHien  Budha  opened  his  month,  and 
preached  tiie  Bhanuak  -  pnwatum  -  Btitra  (Dhamma- 
ehakka).  'There  are  two  things,*  said  he,  'that  must 
be  avoided  bj  lum  who  seeks  to  become  a  priest;  evQ^ 
derize^  and  the  bodily  ansteritiea  ibai  were  piaotiaed 
bj  du  (Brahman)  ascetics.'"  P.  187. 

It  is  plain  that  Benares  must  have  been,  at  this  time, 
a  cify  of  power  and  importance,  the  weight  of  whose 
opinions  on  religious  topics  was  very  considerable  in  the 
country  generally;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  of  the  ■ 
utmost  consequence  to  secure  its  countenance  and 
support  on  any  great  subject  affecting  the  religious 
belief  of  the  entire  nation.  That  this  was  the  real 
reason  why  Gautama  wished  to  commence  his  career 
from  Beoares,  admits  of  no  controversy.  But,  if  Benares 
was  so  celebrated  at  that  eta,  we  must  look  away  from  it 
to  preceding  ages  for  the  date  of  ita  foundation. 

The  Buddhists  themselves  give  us  some  glimpses  of 
intelligence  respecting  the  history  of  this  city  prior 
to  the  year   of   S'&kya's  visit;    and  these,  although 
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liable  to  some  suspicion,  have,  nevertheless,  in  all 
probability,  a  basis  of  truth.  The  information  which 
they  incidentally  furnish  rests  partly  upon  the  state- 
ments of  no  other  than  Buddha  himself,  corroborated, 
in  some  measure,  by  their  own  observations.  This 
wonderful  personage,  considering  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing dogmas  which  he  expounded  were  borrowed  fix>m 
Hinduism,  and  had  been  advocated  and  set  forth  by 
various  teachers  previously  to  his  time,  cleverly  availed 
himself  of  the  prestige  of  these  earlier  instructors,  by 
pronouncing  each  in  succession  to  have  been  an  incar- 
nation or  manifestation  of  Buddha ;  thereby  coolly  at- 
taching to  himself  and  his  creed  the  sanction  of  their 
authority  and  the  weight  of  their  names. 

In  any  case,  Benares  is  a  city  of  no  mean  anti- 
quity. Twenty-five  centuries  ago,  at  the  least,  it  was 
famous.  When  Babylon  was  struggling  with  Nineveh 
for  supremacy,  when  Tyre  was  planting  her  colonies, 
when  Athens  was  growing  in  strength,  before  Home 
had  become  known,  or  Greece  had  contended  with 
Persia,  or  Cyrus  had  added  lustre  to  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, or  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  had  been  carried  into  captivity, 
she  had  already  risen  to  greatness,  if  not  to  glory.  Nay, 
she  may  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon,  and  have 
sent  her  ivory,  her  apes,  and  her  peacocks  to  adorn  his 
palaces;  while  partly  with  her  gold  he  may  have 
overlaid  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  Not  only  is  Benares 
remarkable  for  her  venerable  age,  but  also  for  the 
vitality  and  vigour  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  she 
has  constantly  exhibited.  While  many  cities  and  nations 
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gone  down ;  mi  the  oontraxy,  for  long  ages  past  it  lias 
dume  with  almost  meridian  splendour.  Ha  iUustrioos 
name  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation^  and 
lias  e^er  been  a  honsehold  woid,  Tmerated  and  be- 
bved  Ij  the  vast  Hindu  fiunily.  Notwithstanding 
her  destruction  if  &c^  ajj^lied  by  the  hand  of  Enahvai 
wideh  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  the  manifestati<ms^ 
in  her  physical  aspeds,  of  repeated  ohangeS|  shiftings  of 
ate,  and  resusoitationsy  yet^  as  a  city,  no  sign  of  feebler 
nees^  nq  symptom  of  impending*  dissolution^  so  ISir  as 
I  am  awar^  iB  apparent  in  any  of  the  numbarkss 
rrferenees  to  her  in  native  records.  As  a  queen,  she 
has  ever  recei?ed  the  willing  homage  of  her  subjects 
scattered  over  aU  India;  as  a  lover,  she  has  secured  > 
their  affection  and  regard. 

Hiouen  Thsang,  the  cdebratdd  CSiinese  travdkr,  who^ 
as  a  Buddhist  pilgrim,  visited  India  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  describes  Benares  as  a 
kingdom  '^  about  four  thousand  li  (six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  miles)  in  circumference.  To  the  west  is 
the  capital, — near  the  Ganges, — which  is  from  eighteen 
to  nineteen  U  (three .  miles  and  upwards)  long,  and 
firom  five  to  six  2>  (about  one  nule)  broad.  The  villages 
lie  very  near  together,  and  contain  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. Families  of  great  wealth,  whose  houses  are 
filled  with  rare  and  precious  things,  are  to  be  seen. 
The  people  are  gentle  and  polished,  and  esteem  highly 
those  who  are  devoted  to  a  studious  life.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  believe  in  the  heretical  doctrines  (of 
Hinduism),  and  few  have  respect  for  the  Law  (religion) 
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of  Buddha.  The  climate  is  temperate,  grain  is  in  abun- 
dance, the  fruit-trees  are  luxuriant,  and  the  earth  is 
covered  with  tufted  vegetation.  There  are  thirty  (Bud- 
dhist) monasteries,  containing  about  three  thousand 
monks.  ....  There  are  a  hundred  temples  of  the 
(Hindu)  gods,  and  about  ten  thousand  heretics  (Hindus), 
who,  for  the  most  part,  worship  the  god  Ta-tseu-thsal 
(Maheiwara).  Some  cut  off  their  hair ;  others  preserve 
a  tuft  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  go  naked,  and 
are  destitute  of  any  kind  of  clothing.  Some  besmear 
their  bodies  with  ashes,  and  practise  zealously  severe 
austerities,  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  life  and 
death  (that  is,  from  transmigration).  In  the  capital 
there  are  twenty  (Hindu)  temples  of  the  gods."  ^ 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  this  magni- 
ficent city  still  maintains  most  of  the  freshness  and  all 
the  beauty  of  her  early  youth.  For  picturesqueness  anf 
grandeur,  no  sight  in  all  the  world  can  well  surpass  that 
of  Benares  as  seen  from  the  river  (Ganges.  Macaulay's 
graphic  description  of  her  appearance  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  is,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to 
her  present  state.  He  speaks  of  her  as  ^'  a  city,  which, 
in  wealth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among 
the  foremost  of  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
half  a  million  of  human  beings'  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  minarets^ 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

'  This  coojecture  regarding  the  population  of  Benares  is  not  oorreet. 
The  Government  census  gives  less  than  two  hundred  thousand;  but 
this  is  too  low  an  estimate.  The  number  of  pilgrims  annually  visiting 
the  city,  moreover,  is  very  large,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  perhaps  more,  while  the  population  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  is  exceedingly  dense. 
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and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the  sacred  apes 
clung  by  hundreds.  The  traveller  could  scarcely  make 
his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  mendicants,  and  not 
less  holy  bulls.  The  broad  and  stately  flights  of  steps 
which  descended  from  these  swarming  haunts  to  the  bath- 
ing-places along  the  Ganges,  were  worn  every  day  by 
the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  worship- 
pers.  The  schools  and  temples  drew  crowds  of  pious 
Hindus  from  every  province  where  the  Brahminical  faith 
was  known.  Hundreds  of  devotees  came  thither  every 
month  to  die ;  for  it  was  believed  that  a  peculiarly 
happy  fate  awaited  the  man  who  should  pass  from  the 
sacred  city  into  the  sacred  river.  Nor  was  superstition 
the  only  motive  which  allured  strangers  to  that  great 
metropolis.  Commerce  had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion. 
An  along  the  shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great 
fleets  of  vessels  laden  with  rich  merchandize.  From  the 
looms  of  Benares  went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that 
adorned  the  bolls  of  St  Jameses  and  of  Versailles ;  and 
in  the  bazaar^  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of 
Oude  were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Oolconda  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.'' ' 

The  connexion  of  Benares  with  the  religious  history 
of  one  half  the  human  race,  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Asia,  is  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest  Pre* 
viously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist  fiiith  into 
India,  she  was  already  the  sacred  city  of  the  land,— 
the  centre  of  Hinduism,  and  chief  seat  of  its  authority. 
Judging  from  the  strong  feelings  of  veneration  and 
affection  with  which  the  native  community  regard  her 

'  MMMda/8  Wama  HMlii«^  f.  U. 
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in  the  present  day,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  founder 
of  Buddhism  commenced  his  ministry  at  thb  spot,  it 
seems  indisputable  that,  in  those  early  times  preceding 
the  Buddhist  reformation,  the  city  must  have  exerted  a 
powerful  and  wide-spread  religious  influence  over  the 
land.  Throughout  the  Buddhist  period  in  India, — a 
period  extending  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand 
years, — she  gave  the  same  support  to  Buddhism  which 
she  had  previously  given  to  the  Hindu  faith*  Bud- 
dhist works  of  that  era  have  abundant  allusions  to 
Benares,  and  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  the  Bud- 
dhist of  those  days  regarded  the  city  with  much  the 
same  kind  of  veneration  as  the  Hindu  does  now.  The 
sacred  writings  of  Ceylon,  called  the  Jatakas,  which 
contain  an  immense  number  of  tales  relating  to  the  life 
of  Buddha  and  to  the  early  history  of  his  religion,  are 
replete  with  references  to  Benares ;  indeed,  each  Jataka 
is  almost  invariably  connected  with  a  Brahmadatta,  king 
of  Benares.  When  Buddha  delivered  his  first  discourse 
at  IiSipattana,  near  Benares,  not  only  the  five  Bhikshus, 
as  already  stated,  but  also  YaSu,  son  of  Sujita,  and  his 
fifty-four  royal  companions  or  princes,  embraced  the  new 
religion,  and  became  believers  in  Buddha.  Thus  these 
sixty  persons  were  the  first,  or  amount  the  first,  dis- 
ciples of  this  remarkable  personage;  and  to  them  he 
gave  instructions  to  proceed  in  different  directions,  and 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  Supreme  Buddha  had 
appeared.  Starting  from  the  sacred  city,  these  emis- 
saries of  Buddhism,  in  obedience  to  his  injunctions, 
went  forth,  and  became  the  forerunners  and  pioneers  of 
that  wonderful  missionary  enterprise  to  other  cities  and 
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townSi  and  to  other  and  distant  lands,  which  ter* 
minated  in  the  conversion  to  the  Buddhist  creed  of 
the  vast  and  densely-peopled  coiintries  of  Eastern  Asia. 
When  the  immense  influence  which  he  has  exerted 
upon  mankind  is  considered,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  career  of  8'4kya  Muni  or  Buddha  is  unparalleled 
in  mere  human  history.  That  he,  a  solitary  man,  prinoe  of 
a  royal  house,  becoming  an  ascetic,  and,  seating  himself 
down  under  a  tree,  should  have  remained  there  in  medita- 
tion for  five  years  and  upwards,  pondering  over  the  religion, 
the  priestcraft,  false  dogmas,  loose  morality,  uncertainty, 
doubt,  and  confusion  of  his  times,  under  which  the 
nation  groaned ;  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  existing  religion  was  a  delusion,  baseless 
and  pernicious ;  that  he  should  have  devised  an  entirely 
new  system,  of  which  himself  was  the  centre,  should 
have  thought  it  out  and  put  it  in  order,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  objectors  and  to  overcome  their  arguments; 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  should  have 
risen  up  and  journeyed  to  Benares,  and  there  delivered 
his  primary  discourse  respecting  the  new  doctrine ; 
should  have  thence  gone  forth  to  the  gradual  conquest 
of  India,  until  the  whole  land  substantially  became 
converted  to  Buddhism,  and  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
Ceylon  and  other  parts,  by  whose  agency  that  island, 

#  

the  Empire  of  China,  Japan,  Bunnah,  Nepal,  and 
Tibet,  with  their  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of 
people,  reo^ived  the  extraordinary  dogma,  the  gigmntie 
blasphemy,  that  there  was  no  separate,  self-existant 
Sopreme  God,  but  that  each  individual  man,  by  eoa- 
tamplation,  could  rise  into  the  divinity ;  that  all  this 
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was  the  ultimate  result  of  that  oue  man's  energy, 
sagacity,  and  resoluteness  of  will,  is,  assuredly,  one  of  | 

the  most  astounding  events  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  I 

Buddha  surpasses  immeasurably  every  other  mere  un- 
inspired man  in  the  extent  and  consequences  of  his 
achievements.  Mahomet  cannot  compare  for  a  moment 
with  him.  He  forced  his  religion  on  mankind  by  the 
sword ;  and,  after  all,  his  adherents  are  much  less  than 
half  as  numerous  as  the  devotees  of  Buddhism.  Buddha 
was  a  philosopher,  a  reasoner,  a  calm  disputant,  employ- 
ing no  physical  force  whatever ;  while  the  morality  which 
he  enforced  was  the  purest  the  world  ever  saw,  apart 
from  the  sublime  code  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Although  Buddhism  continues  to  be  the  paramount 
religion  of  most  of  the  countries  to  which  it  was 
carried  by  the  agency  of  its  missionaries,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  with  the  exception  of  Nepal,  where  it 
maintains  a  stiiiggling  existence,  it  has  long  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  land  whence  it  originally  sprang. 
Benares,  however,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
has  not  ceased  to  retain  her  position  as  the  sacred  city. 
From  the  period  of  the  revival  of  Hinduism  down  to 
the  present  moment,  her  influence  has  continued  undi- 
minished. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  influence. 
Throughout  the  country,  Benares  is  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  by  every  genuine  Hindu;  and  the  name 
produces  in  his  breast  a  kind  of  fascination  and  charm. 
^^  Holy  Kdsi !  would  that  I  could  see  the  eternal  city, 
favoured  of  the  gods  I     Would  that  I  might  die  on  its  { 

sacred  soil  I "     Such  are  his  thoughts  and  aspirations. 
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There  is  no  other  city  which  so  appeals  to  his  sympathies^ 
which  so  entwines  itself  round  his  spiriti  which  so  stirs 
his  soul  to  its  inmost  depths. 

As  Benares  is  the  religious  centre  of  India,  it  is 
natural  that  priestly  influenoe  should  there  be  ex- 
ceedingly powerfuL  Everywhere  in  India,  and  not 
merely  in  this  city  in  particular,  the  Brahman  is  a  cha- 
racter, a  study.  '^SN'o  one,  not  even  a  foreigner  newly 
arrived  in  the  country,  can  make  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
him.  Light  in  complexion  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  frequently  tall  in  stature,  with  the  marks 
of  a  clear,  penetrating  intelligence  depicted  plainly  and 
sometimes  in  a  striking  manner  upon  his  countenance, 
erect,  proud,  self-conscious,  he  walks  along  with  the  air 
of  a  man  unlike  any  I  have  ever  seen,  in  which  self- 
sufficiency,  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  the  conviction  of 
inherent  purity  and  sanctity  are  combined.  He  needs 
not  the  uparlta  or  sacred  Brahmanical  cord  thrown  over 
the  right  shoulder,  or  even  the  streaks,  in  honour  of 
his  favourite  deity,  painted  upon  his  forehead,  to  point 
him  out  In  his  very  gait  and  step  you  trace  his  claim  to 
his  superiority;  and,  did  we  but  know  the  thoughts 
dwelling  in  his  mind,  we  should  possess  the  real  secret  of 
his  majestic  demeanour.  With  the  idea  constantly  before 
his  inner  self,  that  he  is  himself  a  god,  and  deserves 
divine  honours, — which  is  not  a  mere  freak  of  a  deluded 
imagination  on  his  part,  but  is  acknowledged  by  all 
Hindus,  some  of  whom,  as  he  pursues  his  way,  will 
stop  him,  and  then  offer  to  him  the  adoration  due  only 
to  the  Almighty,  which  he  receives  complacently,  as  his 
right) — how  is  it  possible  he  should  comfort  himsdf 
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otherwise  than  as  though  the  earth  were  hardly  worthy 
of  his  tread,  and  the  crowd  about  him  were,  in  his  pre- 
sence, a  yile,  unclean,  and  abominable  race?  Though 
mingling  with  the  yulgar  herd,  he  takes  care  to  avoid 
contact  with  them,  lest  he  should  contract  some  cere- 
monial impurity.  He  is  most  particular  on  this  point. 
Should  a  low-caste  man,  by  mistake,  or  from  the  pressure 
of  the  throng,  approach  too  near  to  him,  he  cries  out 
sharply  and  decisively,  though  not  angrily ;  and,  in  case 
brazen  vessel  in  his  hand,  filled  with  water  from  the  the 
Ganges,  which  he  is  taking  to  drink  or  for  sacrifice,  be 
touched  by  such  a  person,  he  immediately  throws  the 
water  away,  and  scours  the  vessel  thoroughly  before 
using  it  again.  When  he  prepares  his  food, — for  he 
cooks  it  himself — should  a  man  of  inferior  caste,  by 
inadvertence,  or  from  any  cause,  happen  to  touch  it^ 
the  whole  is  considered  as  spoiled,  and  is  thrown 
away.  Indeed,  so  rigidly  observant  of  the  rules  of 
their  order  are  some  of  the  Brahmans,  that,  even  should 
the  shadow  of  such  a  man,  or  of  a  Christian,  fsdl 
upon  their  food  while  being  cooked,  it  is  altogether  re- 
jected. This  mysterious  notion  of  divinity,  permeating 
the  entire  life  of  the  Brahman,  originates,  not  only 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  also  in  his  own 
mind,  a  marvellous  idea  of  his  spiritual  authority 
and  power.  Let  any  man  be  so  infatuated  as  to  cheridi 
a  real  conviction  within  him  that  he  is  in  some  sense 
divine,  and  he  will  of  necessity  assume  a  bearing  and 
demeanour  different  from  those  of  ordinary  mortals. 

In  Benares  there  are  not  fewer  than  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  Brahmans,     They  have  control 
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orer  the  temples,  the  sacred  wells,  streams,  and  reser- 
Toirs,  and  other  holy  places  about  the  city.  They  super- 
intend the  worship  of  the  people,  and  give  directions  re- 
specting the  numberless  ceremonies  which  are  performed. 
Erery  sacred  spot  has  some  peculiarity  connected  with  it ; 
and  it  is  of  great  moment  that  do  punctilio  should  be 
omitted.  They  receire  the  offerings,  the  alms,  the 
public  dinners,  and  the  good  things  which  devout  Hin- 
dus are  ever  ready  to  bestow.  Some  of  them — not  a  few 
in  number — are  termed  ^^  Sons  of  the  Ganges,''  and  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  aiding  the 
devotions  of  the  numerous  worshippers  daily  resorting 
thither. 

Devotees  and  pilgrims,  separately,  or  in  crowds,  are  seen 
entering  or  departing  from  the  city  constantly  through- 
out the  year,  especially  on  occasion  of  great  festivals. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  India.  Many  carry  back 
with  them  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges,  in  small 
bottles  hermetically  sealed,  placed  in  baskets  hanging 
from  the  extremities  of  poles,  which  they  bear  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  poor  deluded  sensualist,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  abominable  courses,  or  the 
covetous  mahajan  or  native  banker,  who  has  made  him- 
self rich  by  a  long  course  of  grinding  extortion,  or 
the  fanatical  devotee,  more  simple  than  a  babe,  yet 
sometimes  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  still  comes,  as 
of  old,  from  the  remotest  comers  of  India,  as  the  sands 
of  time  are  slowly  ebbing  away,  and,  fearful  lest  the 
last  golden  grains  should  c*scape  before  his  long  journey 
b  ended,  makes  desperate  efforts  to  hold  on  his  course, 
till,  at  length,  arriving  at  the  socrod  city  and  touching 
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its  hallowed  soil,  his  anxious  spirit  becomes  suddenly 

calm,  a  strange  sense  of  relief  comes  over  him,  and  he 

is  at  once  cheered  and  comforted  with  the  treacherous  i^ 

lie,  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  and  his  soul  is  saved. 

In  Benares,  therefore,  Hinduism  may  be  said  to  dwell 
at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  its  best  friends  and  admirers,  [\ 

courted  by  princes  and  wealthy  natives,  and  aided  and  ]    f 

sustained  by  innumerable  resources  and  appliances  of  a  \ 

material  character,  which  give  symbolical  significance  to 
its  existence  and  authority.  Her  thousands  of  temples, 
her  myriads  of  idols,  her  swarms  of  pilgrims,  her  hosts 
of  daily  worshippers,  together  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance and  multifarious  representations  of  idolatry, 
in  their  vast  aggregate,  cause  the  Hindu  religion  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  in  this  city,  in  a  manner  and  degree 
unknown  elsewhere.  Were  a  stranger,  visiting  Benares, 
to  wander  about  amongst  its  shrines  and  sacred  places^ 
and  to  take  note  merely  of  the  manifold  signs  and  mani- 
festations of  Hinduism  which  he  would  find  there,  and 
then  to  quit  the  city  without  inquiring  further,  without 
turning  his  attention  to  those  silent  and  unobtrusive, 
yet  potent,  influences  which  are  undermining  it  in  every 
direction,  and  are  in  operation  throughout  all  classes  of 
native  society,  even  in  this  capital  and  fortress  of  idol- 
atry, he  would  imagine  that  the  city  was  wholly  devoted 
to  the  practice  and  ceremonies  of  heathenism,  that  no 
ray  of  light  had  penetrated  its  midnight  darkness,  and 
that  it  was  an  impracticable  and  impossible  task  to  at- 
tempt its  enlightenment  and  reformation* 

We  come,  therefore,  to  this  conclusion, — justified,  I 
think,  by  the  foregoing  observations, — that  there  are  few 
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cities  in  the  world  of  greater  interest  to  the  Christian 
and  the  philosopher  than  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus. 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  are  commercial  centres 
of  India,  directing,  to  a  large  extent,  the  trade  of  the 
country.  But  they  do  not  speak  to  the  masses,  who 
never  ask  their  opinion,  and  are  never  guided  by  their 
authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  social 
or  religious  usages.  Benares,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
living  oracle  of  the  nation,  and  governs  the  Uindu  with 
a  despotic  hand,  in  all  his  sacred  rites  and  practices,  about 
which  ho  is  vastly  more  concerned  than  about  any- 
thing else.  Presiding  over  the  religious  destinies  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people,  whom  she  in- 
spires with  her  spirit,  and  controls  at  pleasure,  it  is  a 
matter  not  merely  of  curiosity,  but  also  of  great  im- 
portance, to  know  what  part  she  is  likely  to  take  in  that 
extraordinary  movement  of  mental  awakening  and  re- 
ligious reform  which  has  already  commenced  in  India. 
It  is  not  for  her  to  full  back,  and  resign  her  position  of 
influence.  Her  place  is  in  the  front  rank.  AMiile  all 
India  is  making  progress,  intellectually  and  morally,  she 
must  advance  likewise.  But  she  must  do  more.  She  has 
always  been  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  everything  sacred: 
such  she  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  continue  to  bo.  And, 
judging  from  the  eagerness  of  many  of  her  sons  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowknlgo,  from  the  quickened  moral  perceptions 
of  the  population  gt*nemlly,  and  from  the  sympathy  which 
multitudes  cherish  for  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  that 
are  spreading  over  the  country  at  large,  she  bids  fiiir  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  her  truest  and  sincerest  friends. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

No  Architectural  remains  dating  prior  to  the  third  century  before  Christ 
yet  fouud  in  India. — Ancient  Hindu  Edifices  of  the  primitive  period, 
not  of  a  rude  character. — Did  the  Hindus  borrow  from  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  Sculptors  ?  —  Ancient  remains  foimd  chiefly  in  the 
northern  qiuuter  of  the  city. — Mohammedan  lust  for  Hindu  edifioe& 
— Shifting  tendency  of  the  modem  city. — Origin  of  the  appellation 
^Benarea" 

Thb  great  antiquity  of  Indian  civilization  is  proved, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  lias 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary  truisms 
about  which  all  the  world  is  agreed.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that,  although  it  admits  not  of  the  smallest  question,  no 
evidence  in  its  favour  should  be  afforded  by  any  monu- 
ment of  art  hitherto  discovered  in  the  country.  There  , 
is  no  known  specimen  of  architecture  existing,  of  any 
character,  the  date  of  which  carries  us  back  beyond  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  The  pillars  of  A^ka,  which 
belong  to  this  period,  are  the  very  earliest  sculptiired 
remains  yet  found.  "Of  these,''  says  Mr.  Fcrgusson, 
"one  is  at  Delhi;  having  been  re-erected  by  Feroze 
Shah  in  his  palace,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory  over 
the  Hindus.  Three  more  are  standing  near  the  river 
Gunduck  in  Tirhoot;  and  one  has  been  placed  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  A  fragment  of 
another  was  discovered  near  Delhi,  and  part  of  a  seventh 
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was  used  as  a  roller  on  the  Benares  road  by  a  Company's 
engineer  officer."^  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
some  of  the  Bhilsa  topes  may  be  assigned  to  this  epoch, 
while  others  are,  undoubtedly,  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 
Of  the  cave-temples,  so  interesting  not  ouly  to  the 
archieologist,  but  likewise  to  all  lovers  of  the  curious, 
^ot  one  was  excavated  earlier  than  the  first  century 
before  Christ  The  great  E&rleil  cave  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Ajunta  caves  belong 
to  several  epochs;  and  some  may  be  as  recent  as  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d.  The  Yi^wakarman  cave  at 
Ellora  is  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d.  Among 
the  caves  in  Behar  there  is  one  called  from  Loma&  the 
Rishi,  which,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  its  construe- 
tion,  may,  it  is  conjectured,  have  been  excavated  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  although  the  inscription  which 
oovers  it  is  referred  to  a  period  so  late  as  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  strong  authority,  that  do 
ancient  temples  or  religious  monasteries,  apart  from  the 
cave  structures,  exist  in  India,  on  the  ground  that  the 
pre-Buddhist  Ilindiis  were  as  yet  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated, and  performed  the  rites  of  their  religion, 
to  a  groat  extent,  without  idols  or  temples;  or,  if 
with  them,  those  objects  were  made  o(^  perishable 
material  The  fact  of  no  temples  or  other  edifloes 
having  been  discovered  is  regarded  as  a  powerftil  reasoQ 
in  substantiation  of  this  assertion.  Now,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  exceedingly  premature  to  hoxard  such  an 
opinion  founded  on  such  a  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  stiidy 
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of  Indian  antiquities  with  exactness  is  only  of  yester- 
day. Scarcely  a  generation  has  passed  since  Frinsep 
deciphered  the  inscription  on  ASoka's  pillarS|  and  ascer- 
tained its  date.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  archseological 
inquiry  has  but  slightly  manifested  itself  among  the 
British  rulers  of  India.  Of  the  large  number  of  edu- 
cated Englishmen  who  have  visited  the  country  dur-  I 


ing  the  last  hundred  years,  and  have  resided  in  it 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  perhaps  not  one  in  a 
thousand  has  taken  the  smallest  practical  interest  in 
bringing  to  the  light  of  day  its  hidden  historical  trea- 
sures. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  that  curiosity 
on  this  subject  is  now  being  eztensively  ezcited ;  but 
it  has  hardly  yet  passed  into  the  stage  of  eager  desire, 
displaying  itself  by  earnest  and  persistent  effort  in  the 
pursuit  of  archaeological  investigations.  The  discoveries 
of  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  remarkable  and 
abundant,  and  have  contributed  so  many  additions  to  our 
small  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  ancient  India, 
that  the  appetite  for  these  researches  has  become  more 
and  more  strongly  whetted,  and  the  belief  has  ori- 
ginated that  the  Indian  mine  is  rich  and  deep,  and  is 
ample  enough  to  repay  the  efforts  of  a  whole  army  of 
explorers. 

The  ancient  structures  of  India  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  not  of  that  primitive  and  rude  charaotw 
which  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  very 
first  productions  of  Indian  architectural  skilL  On  the 
contrary,  they  indicate  an  advanced  stage,  both  in  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  permanent  material,  and 
in  devising  and  executing  elegant  designs  in  it.    No 
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one  can  look  upon  Asoka's  monoliths  and  believe  for  an 
instant  that  tho  knowledge  of  architecture  which  they 
disphiy  was  developed  wholly  during  that  monarch's 
reign.  Nor  can  it  be  credited  that  the  beautiful  cave- 
temples  were  without  their  predecessors.  It  may  be 
w^Hed,  howerer,  tbaXf  from  a  minute  uul  oaiefiil  ez- 
mmatioD  of  Indian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  arahi' 
teetnr^  the  oondTirion  may  almost  be  demonsttated,  dial 
die  arehefypea  at  the  two  former  styles  were  originally 
vooden,  iriaio  thoee  <tf  the  last-mentioned  were  of  sttmi^ 
and  that,  durefin^  there  is  a  ncoessarj  limit  to  onr 
inrastigations,  beyond  -widoh  it  is  useless  to  aiton^  to 
go;  tar  that  the  wooden  arohe^pes  have  mostty,  if  not 
entirely,  perished,  and  the  stone  are  of  a  later  period. 
Gxantang  that  this  theory  is,  in  the  mun,  true,  we  am 
not  compelled  to  beliero  that  the  earliest  stone  orcotioDS 
in  India  were  as  recent  as  the  third  century  before 
Christ;  or,  if  there  were  any  before  that  date,  that 
they  have  all  been  destroyed.  Of  tho  ancient  Assyrian 
palaces  discovered  by  lAyard,  those  most  elaborately 
sculptured  were  built  about  b.c.  700,  while  others,  in 
a  less  omamented  s^Ie,  were  erected  still  earlier :  and 
even  these  wore  preceded  by  wooden  buil^gs.  If  this 
be  correct,  why  should  not  at  least  the  same  antiquify 
be  conceded  to  Indian  sculptores  subsequent  to  the 
wooden  period  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  Gie  Aryan 
race  existed  in  India  for  between  one  and  two  thousand 
years,  that  they  conquered  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  that  they  attained  to  greatness  and  glory, 
and  made  wondcrfVil  progress  in  civilization,  equalling, 
if  not  surpassing  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts 
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of  Asia,  and  yet,  that,  during  all  this  time,  they  were 
satisfied  with  only  transitory  symbols  of  greatness,  and 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  leaving  behind  them  durable 
monuments  of  their  power,  which  should  hand  down 
their  name  to  many  generations?  They  must  have 
heard  of  the  vast  structures  erected  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  splendid  palaces,  and  stairs,  and  pillars,  and  other 
edifices,  with  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  adorned 
their  cities.  They  were  not  lacking  in  genius,  or  in 
the  desire  for  knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  their  minds 
investigated  the  highest  subjects,  and  whatever  was  of 
interest  to  humanity  in  general,  they  regarded  as  of 
importance  to  themselves. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  Hindus  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  the  Assyrians;  or  the  arcliitecture 
of  the  two  races  was  of  a  common  origin.  Both  sup- 
positions may  be  true ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that,  in  whatever.way  it  was  brought  about,  both 
countries  in  some  respects  followed  the  same  models. 
Whether  Assyrian  or  Persian  sculptors  were  the  archi- 
tects of  the  earliest  Hindu  buildings,  is  open  to  question ; 
but,  if  they  were,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
should  have  erected  edifices  altogether  of  wood,  while  in 
their  own  country  the  public  buildings  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  stone ;  especially  seeing  that  various  kinds  of 
durable  stone  were  easily  procurable  in  India.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  architects  were  natives  who  had 
learnt  the  principles  of  their  art  chiefly  from  Assyria 
or  Persia,  or  from  a  common  source,  it  appears  equally 
strange  that  they  should  have  perpetuated  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  buildings  in  India  for  centuries  11^ 
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after  they  must  have  known  them  to  hare  heen  abaa> 
doned  ia  other  countries,  and  to  have  given  place  to 
vast  cdiiicca  of  wood  and  stono  combiacd,  covered  with 
carvings  and  sculptures. 

Wo  anive,  therefore,  at  this  conclusion,  that,  as  there  is 
evciy  reo^n  to  believe  that  solid  buildings  pai-tly  if  not 
entirely  of  stono  were  erected  in  India  several  hundred 
years  preceding  the  third  century  B.C., — the  earliest  date, 
as  already  remarked,  of  any  monuments  hitherto  dis- 
covered,— the  probability  is,  that,  if  a  diligent  search  were 
instituted,  some  fragmentary  remains  of  them  would  he 
found.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  search,  that  the  ancient  abodes  of 
the  Aryan  race  in  India  hare  been,  for  the  most  part, 
well  ascertained.  All  these  places  wUl,  I  hope,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  every  ob- 
ject of  interest  tending  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
before  ns,  or  on  the  ancient  history  of  India  generally, 
noted  and  described. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  ihatj  primd  faeUj  Benares  offers 
as  fair  a  field  for  archtcological  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  earliest  forms  of  Hindu  architecture  as  any  city 
in  India.  It  is  confessedly  true,  however,  that  no  very 
ancient  remains  have  yet  been  found  there;  but  the 
reason  may  be,  because  they  have  not  been  properly 
sought  after.  Only  within  the  last  few  years,  bo  far 
as  I  am  aware,  have  any  inquiries  been  made,  in  a 
regular  manner,  after  old  buildings  in  Benares.  Mr. 
James  Prinscp,  the  great  Indian  archaeologist,  was  a 
resident  in  the  city  for  about  ten  years ;  but  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  important  discoveries  in  it 
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'^  Views  of  Benares  "  are  chiefly  of  a  popular  cast^ 
and  do  not  give  evidence  of  any  extensive  observation  or 
research  of  this  nature.  Major  Kittoe,  the  late  (Govern- 
ment archaeologist,  and  the  architect  of  the  Government 
College, — a  beautiful  Gothic  structure  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city, — although  interesting  himself  in  the  excavations 
of  Sam&th,  some  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Benares,  did 
not,  so  far  as  is  known,  examine  the  city  itselfl  Indeed, 
so  inattentive  was  he  to  its  claims  to  antiquity,  that  he 
removed  many  cart-loads  of  heavy  stones,  some  of  which 
were  curiously  carved,  from  Bakariy&  Ku^c},  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  and  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
college  which  he  was  erecting,  without  reflecting  that 
they  might  possibly  be  relics  of  ancient  buildings 
formerly  situated  on  that  site.  As  a  fact,  they  were 
originally  connected  with  a  series  of  Buddhist  edifices 
covering  perhaps  as  much  space  as  those  structures 
the  foundations  and  remains  of  which  are  found  at 
Samath.  A  third  arclueologist,  Mr.  Thomas,  late  Judge 
of  Benares,  and  a  distinguished  numismatist,  trod  in  the 
same  footsteps,  only  taking  interest  in  the  coins  dis- 
covered in  the  city  and  in  the  Samath  explorations. 
As  instances  of  ruthless  spoliation,  I  may  here  remark, 
that,  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
river  Bama,  forty-eight  statues  and  other  sculptured 
stones  were  removed  from  S&m&th  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  to  serve  as  a  breakwater  to  the  piers ;  and 
that,  in  the  erection  of  the  second  bridge,  the  iron 
one,  from  fifty  to  sixty  cart-loads  of  stones  from 
the  S&m&th  buildings  were  employed.  But  this  van- 
dalism hardly  equals  that  of  Babu  Jagat  Sinh,  who,  in 
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the  last  century,  carted  away  an  entire  tope^  or  sacred 
tower,  from  the  same  vast  store-house,  with  which  he 
built  Jagat  G^j,  a  ward  or  district  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

The  chief  reason  why  Benares  has  been  thus  neglected 
is,  in  my  judgment^  attributable  partly  to  its  great  ex- 
tent, and  partly  to  the  general  i^orance  as  to  the 
position  of  its  ancient  portions ;  and,  consequently,  the 
explorer,  in  commencing  his  task,  has  been  in  consider- 
able doubt  where  to  begin.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  much  of  the  existing  city  has  been  erected 
in  comparatively  modem  times,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  bit  of  old  frieze  or  cornice,  or  a  broken 
bass-relief  or  statue,  inserted  into  recent  walls,  deposited 
over  drains,  or  lying  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
there  is  nothing  of  an  ancient  character  visible  through- 
out a  very  large  section  of  it.  Yet  all  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  city,  a  district  little  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean visitors,  exhibits  in  abundance  isolated  specimens 
of  architectural  remains  of  various  stages  of  antiquity. 
Independently  of  a  few  separate  buildings,  or  parts  of 
buildings,  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  of  an  early  style 
of  Hindu  architecture,  sculptured  stones  of  many  kinds 
are  distributed  amongst  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
the  modem  houses,  and  in  all  places  wherever  solid 
masonry  is  required,  in  such  great  profusion,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  on  this  site  stood  an 
older  city  or,  at  least,  a  portion  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
very  scattered  nature  of  these  remains  shows  that  a 
considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  they  occupied 
their  proper  places  in  their  own  original  edifices.      It 
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might  be  utterly  impraetlcable  to  colleet  the  entire 
materials  of  any  one  building;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
saryi  seeing  that  the  age  of  a  building  can  bo  com- 
monly determined  by  observing  merely  a  fragment  of  its 
ruins.  In  the  case,  however,  of  ancient  Hindu  remains, 
so  little  has  been  done  in  their  investigation,  especially 
in  comparing  one  with  another,  that  the  question  of 
their  antiquity  cannot  be  at  once  decided.  From  an 
ignorance  of  primitive  types,  mistakes  of  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  or  upwards  may  be  easily  made. 
In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  age  of  the  relics  found  in 
Benares,  we  have,  in  reality,  very  little  to  guide  us. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  argument^  based  on  the 
simplicity  of  a  style,  or  on  its  ornamentation,  as  bearing 
on  its  greater  or  less  antiquity,  then  we  can  predicate 
of  the  buildings  which  formerly  stood  in  this  part  of 
Benares  various  stages  of  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
capitals,  pillars,  bases,  architraves,  and  mouldings  are 
most  severely  simple  in  their  type,  while  others  are 
crowded  with  ornamentation ;  and  both  species  are  very 
different  from  the  styles  in  modem  use.  The  first 
species  is,  doubtless,  the  forerunner  of  the  second,  but 
at  what  interval,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  affirm. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ancient  remains  in  Benares  are  of  Buddhist  origin, 
but  of  various  epochs;  and,  in  some  cases,  those  on  the 
same  site  are  of  different  ages.  For  instance,  the  Bud- 
dhist monastery  and  temples,  of  which  traces  are  found 
at  Bakanyi  Kuq^j  differ  in  their  styles  of  architectoie. 
Of  the  two  small  temples,  parts  of  which,  though 
possibly  altered  and  transposed,  are  still  standing,  the 


pillan  of  the  one  are  square  and  without  ornament, 
wUIb  tiioao  ol  tia  gther,  situatod  about  three  hundred 
ynrds  off,  are  sqaare  helor,  duot  mgbt-rided,  and  tluu 
lixteen-aded,  and  an  adorned  vith  exqniBitely-oarred 
derioei.  UoreoTer,  firom  the  qnany-marb,  engraved 
iqton  many  ot  the  Btones  finmd  here,  it  is  mamfeat  fliat 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  vas  erected  aboat  the  era 
of  the  Giq>ta  dynasty,  or  perhapa  from  tiu  fini  or 
•eoond  to  file  third  or  tatath  century  aj). 

Then  are  sereral  ancient  edifioee  in  Benares,  trhioh| 
if  not  original,  are  certainly  to  a  hirge  extent  bnilt  ci 
dd  materiahk  In  thes^  more  especially  in  tSieir  odnmnSf 
may  be  traced  a  gradation  of  style.  When  we  oompare 
tiie  ample  hzsoket  or  cnuufonn  capital  and  its  plain 
square  shaft  and  base,  snch  as  we  find  in  the  pillara  cl 
the  clouters  aronnd  the  platform  of  AonmgzeVs  mosqne 
behind  the  modem  BisheSwar  temple,  and  also  in  the 
pillara  of  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  in  the  neighboiirhood 
of  Tiliyi  ISiik,  with  the  elaborately  ornamented  columns 
of  the  mosqae  in  the  Bitj  Gh&t  Fort,  we  are  at  once 
straok  with  the  contrast,  and  at  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment which  the  style — the  same  fundamentally  in 
both  instances — has  received.  Yarious  intermediate  stages 
of  diversity  are  represented  in  other  buildings;  but  I 
cannot  now  further  enlarge  on  them.  The  first  class  of 
pillars,  however,  must,  I  contend,  be  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  other.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
latter  class  beloi^  necessarily  to  a  recent  epoch.  The 
mosque  in  vhieh  the  colnmns  are  found  consists,  ap- 
parently,  of  two  Buddhist  cloisters,  or,  possibly,  of  two 
divisions  of  a  Buddhist  temj^e,  and  has  been,  at  tames, 
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SO  extensively  altered  and  repaired  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  any  one  column  stands  exactly  as  originally 
placed.  The  columns  are  four  in  each  row,  and  are 
seventy  in  number.  They  are  all  carved,  as  also,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  the  architraves ;  and  the  carvings 
in  one  division  are  uniform.  The  carvings  in  the  other 
division  are  bolder  and  more  profuse,  but,  nevertheless, 
are  totally  free  from  degeneracy  of  style.  Some  of  the 
pillars  are  of  striking  beauty,  and,  for  grandness  of  con* 
ception,  and  correctness  of  execution,  are  scarcely  sur* 
passed  anywhere  in  India.  Now,  as  some  of  the  beauti* 
fully  cai*vcd  pillars  at  Bhilsa  were  set  up  in  the  second 
or  third  century  before  Christ,  we  must  be  careful  in 
our  estimate  of  the  date  to  which  the  Baj  Gh&t  pillars, 
which  are  of  singular  excellency  and  purity  of  style, 
ought  to  be  assigned,  although  I  do  not  propose  to  claim 
for  them  so  high  an  antiquity. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  architectural  remains 
scattered,  for  the  most  part  in  fragments,  over  this 
quarter  of  Benares,  are  all  of  Buddhbt  origin.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  not  forget  the  remark  of  Fergusson 
("Handbook  of  Architecture,"  p.  100),  that  "the  earliest 
authentic  building  that  we  have  of  the  Hindu  religion 
in  Hindustan  is  the  great  temple  of  Bhobancswar  (in 
Orissa),  built  by  Lelat  Indra  Kesari,  a.d.  657,"  which, 
if  true  at  the  time  he  wrote,  is  hardly  true  now.  The 
same  eminent  writer  has  elsewhere  hazarded  the  oV 
servation,  respecting  Buddhist  structures,  that  no  built 
examples  whatever  exist  in  India  of  Buddhist  temples 
(chaityas)  and  monasteries  (vih&ras) ;  and  has,  besides, 
ai)parently  confounded  Jaina  and  Buddhist  monuments. 


^«viouaIy  to  the  Buddhist  supremacy  in  India,  we  know 
that  Benares  was  a  Brahmanical  city ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that,  at  any  period  of  that  supremacy,  Brahmanism 
ma  entirely  extirpated.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  soino  of  these  ancient  remains  may  be 
attributed  equally  to  Hindu  and  Buddhist  origin.  The 
ample  stj-le  of  architecture,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
was,  without  doubt,  the  earliest  introduced  into  Benares, 
perhaps  into  Hindustan;  and,  whether  the  work  of  Bud- 
dhists or  of  Hindus  is,  doubtless,  of  high  antiquity.  Yet 
bow  it  found  its  way  here  is  open  to  question.  This 
part  of  tbo  existing  city,  as  already  stated,  is  much 
older  than  the  rest ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  only  a  small  portion  of  even  this  quarter 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  city,  in  which  case  the 
above-mentioned  fragmentary  remains  of  a  very  old  type, 
may  bave  been  chiefly  brought  from  the  primitive  city, 
or  may  have  been  relics  of  buildings  erected  after 
models  found  there.  This  entire  subject  will  be  dis* 
cussed  in  subsequent  chaptei-s,  towards  the  close  of  this 
volume,  in  which  some  account  of  the  archaiology  of 
Benares  and  its  ncighbuuihood  ^vill  be  given  in  detaiL 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  nature  of 
Kohammedau  rule  in  India,  that  nearly  all  the  buildings 
in  Benares,  of  acknowledged  antiquity,  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Musulmans;  being  used  as  mosques, 
mausoleums,  dargdhs,  and  so  forth;  and  also  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  separate  pillars,  architraves,  and  various 
other  ancient  remains,  which,  as  before  remarked,  are  so 
plentifully  found  in  one  part  of  the  city,  now  contiibute 
to  the  support  or  adornment  of  their  edifices.     Not  con- 
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tent  with  destroying  temples  and  mutilating  idols,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  fanatics^  they  fixed  their  greedy  eyes  on 
whatever  object  was  suited  to  their  own  purposes,  and, 
without  scruple  or  any  of  the  tenderness  shown  by  the 
present  rulers,  seized  upon  it  for  themselves.  And  thus 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  every  solid  and  durable  struo- 
ture,  and  every  ancient  stone  of  value,  being  esteemed 
by  them  as  their  peciiliar  property,  has,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  passed  into  their  hands.  We  believe  it  was 
the  boast  of  Alauddin,  that  he  had  destroyed  one  thou- 
sand temples  in  Benares  alone.  How  many  more  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  or  transformed  into  mosques  through 
the  iconoclastic  fervour  of  Aurungzeb,  there  is  no  means 
of  knoAving;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was 
unsurpassed,  in  this  feature  of  religious  fanaticism,  by 
any  of  his  predecessors.  If  there  is  one  circumstance 
respecting  the  Mohammedan  period  which  Hindus  re- 
member better  than  another,  it  is  the  insulting  pride  of 
the  Musulmans,  the  outrages  which  they  perpetrated 
upon  their  religious  convictions,  and  the  extensive 
spoliation  of  their  temples  and  shrines.  It  is  right 
that  Europeans  should  clearly  understand,  that  this 
spirit  of  Mohammedanism  is  unchangeable,  and  that, 
if^  by  any  mischance,  India  should  again  come  into 
the  possession  of  men  of  this  creed,  all  the  churches 
and  colleges,  and  all  the  Mission  institutions,  would 
not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase. 

When  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  Moham- 
medans have  left  to  the  Hindus  of  their  ancient  build- 
ings in  Benares,  we  are  startled  at  the  result  of  our 
investigations.      Although  the  city  is  bestrewn  with 
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temples  in  every  direction,  in  some  places  yery  thickly, 
yet   it  would  be   difficult,  I  believe,  to  find  twenty 

temples,  in  all  Benares,  of  the  age  of  Auruugzeb,  or 
from  1658  to  1707.  Tlie  same  unequal  proportion  of 
old  temples,  as  compared  with  new,  is  visible  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  Jndia.  Moreover,  the  dimi- 
nutive sixe  of  nearly  all  the  temples  that  exist  is 
another  powerful  testimony  to  the  stringency  of  the 
Mohammedan  rule.  It  seems  clear,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  emperors  forbade  the  Hindus  to  build  spacious 
temples,  and  suffered  them  to  erect  only  small  structures, 
of  the  size  of  cages,  for  their  idols,  and  these  of  no  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Hindus 
of  the  present  day,  blindly  following  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  of  two  centuries  ago,  commonly  build  their 
religious  edifices  of  the  same  dwarfish  size  as  formerly; 
but,  instead  of  plain,  ugly  buildings,  they  are  often  of 
elegant  construction.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so 
delicately  carved  externally,  are  so  crowded  with  bass- 
reliefs  and  minute  sculpturing,  are  so  lavishly  orhMr 
mented,  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  becomes  satiated 
and  wearied.  In  regard  to  siiee,  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  temples  of  Northern  and  Southern 
India;  the  latter  being  frequently  of  gigantic  diroensiooa. 
Tet,  in  respect  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  the  differenoa 
is  immensely  in  farour  of  the  Northern  fanea. 

The  present  city  of  Benares,  like  the  earlier  ona, 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  shift  its  site.  If  any  persoo 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ride  through  the  city  from 
north  to  south,  and  then  all  along  its  extensire  subarbi| 
from  the  ancient  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Dama  and 
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the  Ganges,  down  the  road  leading  towards  the  can- 
tonments, thence  making  a  detonr  as  far  as  Durg&-ku94 
nntil  he  again  reaches  the  Ghmges,  he  will  at  once  be 
convinced  that  the  aspects  of  the  city  differ  greatly 
from  one  another.  He  will  be  especially  stmck  by  the 
apparent  newness  and  freshness  of  the  houses  on  the 
southern  side,  as  compared  with  those  on  the  northern 
side ;  and  his  attention  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  power- 
fully arrested  by  the  yenerable  appearance  of  many  of 
the  buildings  on  the  cantonment  road  just  alluded  to, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

There  is  still  a  scattered  population  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Bama,  living  in  small  villages  or  hamlets; 
and,  to  the  north  of  the  present  city,  between  it  and 
the  Bama,  mausoleums,  darg&hs,  mosques,  and  even 
Hindu  buildings,  most  of  which  are  in  ruins,  are  found 
in  abundance,  showing  that,  as  late  as  the  Mohammedan 
period,  this  portion  of  the  city,  now  become  its  suburbs, 
was  possessed  of  considerable  magnificence,  and,  indeed, 
was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  to  its  Mohammedan 
rulers.  The  tendency  of  Benares  to  change  its  bound- 
aries— for  it  shifts  continually  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion— is  well  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  three 
fortresses  which  the  Bajas  of  Benares  have  occupied 
at  various  periods  of  its  history.  The  oldest  foit  was 
situated  at  Bama  Sangam,  or  th^  confluence  of  the 
Bama  and  the  G^ges;  and  a  few  remains  of  it  are 
still  standing.  In  its  day  it  no  doubt  formed  a  part 
of  the  city,  and  was  its  chief  defence;  but  now  it  is 
only  a  remote  suburb,  with  a  mere  handful  of  people 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  second  in  point 
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of  time  b  the  fort  at  Slvala  GhAt,  some  four  miles 
further  south-west  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population:  it 
was  the  residence  of  Chevt  Singh,  in  the  time  of  "Warren 
Hastings,  hut  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  Rajas  of 
Benares.  The  third  fort  is  that  in  wMeh  the  present 
Baja  dwelli^  and  u  ntoated  at  Binuugar,  npmurdt 
of  a  nule  to  the  scmth'eBBt  of  S1t&1&  GMt,  on  flu 
<^iporite  nde  of  the  xiTer,  There  a  oonsidenihle  popa- 
lation  has  egmng  up. 

At  present,  as  has  long  heen  the  case,  the  mty  is 
known  hj  ttie  two  names  of  £i^  and  Benares;  the 
latter  destgnatiott  heing  a  oorruption  of  the  SandciU 
y&nmas^  Yar&oasf  and  TaiaQasC*  On  these  words,  as 
ngniflcatiTe  terms,  we  have  only  uncertain  grounds  fn 
qteenlation.  "K&Si,  the  namfr  most  &Tonred  hj  the 
Hindus,  is  connda^  to  mean  'splendid.*  Yaravasf 
is  explained  as  a  compound  of  YaraQi  and  Asf,  which 
refer,  it  is  conjectared,  to  the  two  streams  bearing  these 
names,  and  severally  flowing  into  the  Ganges  to  tiie  north 
and  south  of  the  city,  of  which  they  thus  constitute  to 
some  extent  a  natural  boundary.  In  some  late  £rah- 
manicol  writings,  Benares  is  spoken  of  as  lying  between 
the  Yarao&  and  the  Asf ;  but,  in  &ct,  it  lies  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  horn  the  Yaraoi  in  one  direction,  and  ^ 
in  the  other,  while  it  has  passed  over  the  small  rivulet  of 
the  As^  and  now  embraces  it  within  itself^  it  ia  evident 
that  at  one  time  it  was  a  long  way  distant  from  that 
streaoL  The  YaraQ&  (or  Bama,  as  it  is  popularly  called,) 
oontaina  a  considerable  body  of  water  in  the  runy 
season;  but  tiie  Asf  continues  a  small  stream  all  the 
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year  rotind.  There  is  another  deriyation  current  among 
the  natives,  perhaps  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  Baja  Banar  formerly  ruled  over  Benares^ 
and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  city. 

It  would  appear,  that,  with  the  followers  of  Bud- 
dha, the  popular  name  of  the  city  was  not  E&Sf,  hut 
Benares;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  while  the  city 
commonly  bore  the  name  of  Benares,  the  circumjacent 
country  was  called  'K&ii.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa 
Hian,  who  travelled  in  India  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  remarks,  in  the  journal  of 
his  travels,  that,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Heng  (Ganges)  towards  the  '^west,  he  came  to  the 
town  of  Pho  Jo  nai  (or  Benares),  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kia  shiy^  The  ancient  Buddhist  writings  of  Ceylon 
also  make  reference  to  the  Sdm&th  portion  of  the 
old  city  as  existing  ^'  in  the  kingdom  of  K&SiJ^  At 
one  time,  therefore,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  in  India,  the  territory  surrounding 
Benares,  and  including  the  city,  was  called  the  KiM 
kingdom  or  country;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both 
K&&i  and  YaraQasi  were  terms  interchangeably  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  surrounding  country  even  after 
the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
in  India.  Dr.  F.  Hall  concludes,  I  find,  that  so  late 
as  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  ''at  a  period  when 
K&&i  was,  presumably,  the  more  popular  name  of  tiie 
city  of  Benares,  the  circumjacent  territory  was  known 
as  Yir&Qasf."*  Indeed,  the  inscription  which  gave  rise 
to  this  remark  makes  use  of  the  word  Yir&Qa^  as  de- 

*  Laidlay't  Pflgrimage  of  7a  San,  p.  807. 

*  Bengal  Aaiatio  Sode^a  Journal  for  1863^  page  6,  Koto. 
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noting  the  'circumjacent  territory.'  This  aso  is  found 
in  a  land-grant  issaed  by  Itaja  Yiniyakapala,  and  may 
be  as  late  as  the  middle  of  tbe  eleventh  century. 

Further  information  respecting  the  ancient  city,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  derived  &om  the  examination  of  ruins 
found  in  various  places,  and  therefore  of  a  technical 
character,  and  not  perhaps  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  although  of  much  importance  to  the  archaeologist 
and  to  an  oonoezned  in  tlte  physual  aspeoti  of  dA 
Benarei^  ii  girea  in  serenl  ohapten  tovatds  tbe  oIosb 
of  tlie  Tolnme.  I  pxooeed  noir  to  a  dewription,  in 
ddafl,  of  aome  of  fhe  noiewortliy  ehazaoteriitiaa  of  flu 
fAty  as  it  at  {oescait  ccdita.  I  wonU  premise,  howercr, 
that  sooh  of  the  peonliaritiea  of  the  mtj  as  are  about  to^ 
be  i^arred  to  are  bj  no  means  intended  aa  an  exhans- 
tive  catalogae  of  tbe  whole.  There  are  veiy  many 
others,  more  or  less  remarkable,  vbich  any  one  on  tbe 
spot}  interested  in  the  sabject,  woQld,  Tery  likely,  find 
to  be  deserving  of  his  attention. 
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CHAPTEE  HL 

PuRAMic  form  of  Modem  Hinduism.— Increase  of  Temples  in^  Northern 
India.— Number  of  Temples  in  Benares.— Temple  of  Bisheswar,  the 
idol-king  of  Benares. — ^Ancient  Temple  of  Bisheswar,  now  a  Moham- 
medan Mosque.— The  Well  Qy&n  B&pi— Temple  of  Ad-Bisheswar. 
—The  Well  K^sf  Karwat.  —  Temple  of  Sanichar.— The  goddess 
Annptirn^  and  her  temple. — ^Temples  of  Ganes  and  S'ukreswar. 

The  form  of  religion  prevailing  among  the  Kndos  in 
Benares,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  India,  is 
Puranic,  which,  in  all  probability,  originated  in  the 
country  generally  at  the  time  when  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion began  to  lose  its  hold  upon  the  people,  or  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a.d.  Yedantism  more  or  less 
tinctures  the  philosophical  creed  of  many;  but  the  staple 
religion  of  the  masses  is  the  lowest  and  grossest  form  of 
idolatry — the  worship  of  uncouth  idols,  of  monsters^ 
of  the  linga  and  other  indecent  figures,  and  of  a  multi- 
tude of  grotesque,  ill-shapen,  and  hideous  objects. 
Some  of  them  are  wild  parodies  on  the  animal  kingdom, 
representing  imaginary  creatures  made  up  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  There  is  no  city  in  India  in  which  the 
reverence  paid  to  images  is  more  absolute  and  complete 
than  in  Benares.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  as  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  idolatry  has  permeated  all 
classes,  that  pandits  and  thinking  men,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  join  in  the  general  practice.    The  only 
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persons  that  do  not  heartily  engage  in  it  are  converts 
to  Christianitji  to  whom  we  may  add  many  of  the 
young  men  educated  at  the  publio  colleges  and  schools, 
who  either  abandon  it,  or,  while  mechanically  perform- 
ing, out  of  deference  to  their  parents  and  friends,  the 
prescribed  religious  duties,  have  already  perceiyed  the 
hollowness  and  absurdity  of  Hinduism,  and  do  not 
scruple  occasionally  to  betray  their  sentiments,  and  even 
to  scoff  at  their  own  religion*  To  this  class,  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  should  be  added  those  persons, — 
the  number  of  whom  may  be  large,  but  which  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate,  who  have  paid  serious  attention 
to  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth  by  missionaries, 
and  who,  although  not  outwardly  accepting  Christianity, 
are  yet  to  some  extent  convincod  of  the  falsity  of 
Hinduism. 

Since  the  country  has  come  into  our  hands,  a  great  im* 
petus  has  been  given  to  the  erection  of  temples,  and  to 
the  manufSftcture  of  idols,  in  Northern  India*  In  Benares, 
temples  have  multiplied  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  and  this 
rate,  at  the  present  moment,  is,  I  believe,  rather  in- 
creasing  than  diminishing.  Judged  merely  by  its  ex- 
temal  appearances,  Hinduism  was  never  so  flourishing  as 
it  is  now.  With  general  prosperity  and  universal  peace, 
and  with  a  Government  based  on  neutral  principlea, 
and  largely  tolerant  of  the  national  religious  systems, 
Hinduism,  under  the  leadership  of  men  of  the  old  sdiool, 
— princes,  pandits,  banyas  (tradespeople),  and  priests, — 
is  making  extraordinary  ellbrta  to  maintain  its  position 
against  the  new  doctrines  of  European  eiviliatioii  aad  j 

rsUgioo,  whieh  they  now  begin  to  reoogntae  as  Amid* 
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ablo  opponents.  The  remarks  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Mullens, 
on  the  extension  of  Hinduism,  materially  and  outwardlji 
in  "  Christian  Work  "  for  July,  1864,  strongly  bear  out 
the  preceding  observations  :— 

''There  can  be  little  doubt,"  he  says,  ''that  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
the  temples,  mosques,  and  shrines  of  India,  belonging  to  all  the  native 
religions,  were  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Large  num- 
bers, indeed,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  anarchy  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  Mogul  empire  after  the  death  of  Aumng- 
zeb,  the  constant  wars,  the  terrible  visits  of  foreign  armies,  the 
civil  contests,  the  struggles  of  petty  landholders,  all  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  insecurity  which  paralysed  trade,  which  even  hindered 
agriculture,  and  involved  all  classes  in  a  poverty  which  the  empire 
had  not  suffered  for  many  years.  Never  were  invasions  more  fierce ; 
never  were  famines  more  crueL  Though  freed  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  bigoted  emperor,  the  temples  suffered  grievously  from  the 
general  want ;  and  it  was,  probably,  only  in  the  Mahratta  provinces 
that  Hinduism  flourished ;  in  them  realizing  its  prosperity  from  the 
plunder  of  successful  Mahratta  armies,  whose  piety  rewarded  the 
shrines  of  their  protecting  divinities  with  a  shower  of  endowments 
and  offerings  which  remain  in  measure  to  the  present  day.  EQndoism 
now  is,  externally,  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  was 
then.  All  over  North  India  especially,  the  native  merchants  and 
bankers  who  have  prospered  by  English  protection,  by  oontraott 
with  English  armies,  by  the  security  given  by  English  law  to  their 
extensive  trade,  have  filled  Benares  and  other  cities  with  new'  and 
costly  shrines  ;  and  many  a  Baja,  and  many  a  banker,  when  visiting 
in  state  the  holy  city,  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  attendant  priests 
unheard-of  sums,  which  must  have  satbfied  even  their  covetous  and 
grasping  souls.  Thus  strangely  has  the  revival  of  prosperity  under 
English  rule  added  something  of  external  strength  to  the  ancient 
idolatry,  the  resources  of  which  had,  in  so  many  places,  begun  to  faiL 
The  new  school,  enlightened  and  doubting,  ceases  to  build  new 
temples,  or  endow  the  old  ones.  The  old  school,  prospering  in  txsde, 
growing  in  wealth,  still  trusting  to  the  ancient  superstitions,  and 
anxious  to  earn  merit  for  themselves,  build  new  temples  and  proeont 
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gifts;  ihoiii^  ftding  <hat  the  days  of  fhdr  fidth  axe  numbered, 
and  fliat  oCiher  views  are  gndoaUy  preesing  Uinr  own  into  oUirioii.'* 

This  temple-baflding  morementi  singcilar  as  it  ifl^ 
is  really  no  ground  for  disoouragement  whateveri  and 
most  not  be  permitted  to  blind  oar  ^es  to  the  great 
transfonning  work  whioh   is   being   aobomplished   in 


It  remains  to  be  seen  wbether  the  new  religion  or  the 
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Benares  and  in  Northern  India  generally.    I  regard  it  ! 
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as  a  movementi  to  a  large  extent  spasmodici  intended 
to  eoonteiact  the  Christian  influences  which|  in  so  many 
ways  and  in  so  many  placeS|  are  operating  upon  the 
community.  TJndonbtedly,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
religious  sentiments  of  a  !EBndn  would  prompt  him 
to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth|  acquired 
in  times  of  tranquillity  and  national  prosperityi  to  sacred  1 

purposes.  At  the  same  time,  be  is  quidiened  and 
stimulated  in  tbis  desire,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  strong 
and  painful  conyiction  that  his  religion  is  in  danger, 
that  his  children  are  growing  up  unsound  in  the  Hindu 
faith,  and  that  a  new  creed,  to  which  the  foreign  rulers 
and  goyemors  of  his  country  are  attached,  is  moving  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  of  bis  own  race  and  tongue,  which 
he  must  resist  with  all  bis  might,  and  must  do  so  now 
or  never.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  that  is  being 
done  by  Brahmans,  Hindu  priests,  and  other  deter- 
mined idolaters,  to  sustain  Hinduism,  and  to  thwart 
Christianity,  it  is  a  fact,  admitting  of  distinct  proo^ 
that  the  one  is  on  the  decline  and  the  other  is  in  the 
ascendant,  the  one  is  decaying  and  crumbling  to  pieces, 
while  the  other  is  daily  becoming  stronger  and  more 
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old — Christianity  or  Hinduism — is  the  more  powerfuL 
The  contest  between  them  has  already  commenced.  It 
is  felt  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  native  society.  It 
is  filling  with  anxiety  the-  higher  castes,  and  is  calling 
forth  all  the  subtlety  of  the  Brahmans,  all  their  intellect, 
and  all  their  mysterious  authority.  We  must  expect  the 
opposition  to  Christianity  to  be,  in  many  places,  organized 
and  systematic,  determined  and  dogged.  But,  if  Christians 
in  Indfa  be  faithful  to  themselves  and  to  their  Divine 
Master,  the  triumph  of  their  cause  is  certain. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Frinsep,  tiien 
stationed  at  Benares,  took  a  census  of  the  city,  and 
also  made  a  computation  of  the  number  of  temples  and 
mosques  existing  in  it  From  his  calculation,  which 
was  made  vdih  considerable  care,  there  were,  at  that 
time,  in  the  city  proper,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  1,000 
Hindu  temples  and  333  Mohammedan  mosques.  But 
this  number  of  temples,  which  has  since  been  much  in- 
creased, did  not  include,  I  imagine,  the  small  shrines, 
the  niches  in  the  walls,  the  cavities  inside  and  outside 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  spaces  on  the  gh&ts,  in 
which  images  in  immense  multitudes  were  and  are  still 
deposited.  These  secondary  shrines,  if  they  be  worthy 
of  this  designation,  each  occupied  by  one  or  more  idols, 
are,  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  exceedingly  numeroos. 
Figures  of  all  forms,  from  a  plain  stone  to  the  most 
fantastic  shape,  whole  and  mutilated,  painted  and  tm- 
painted,  some  without  adornment,  others  decorated  with 
garlands,  or  wet  with  sacred  water,  meet  the  eye  in  i 

every  direction.    These  remarks  especially  refer  to  the  ) 

neighbourhood  of  the  bathing  gh&ts  and  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  temples.  But  the  abundance  of  idols  and  fanes  all 
over  the  city  gives  it  a  strange  and  repellent  appearance. 
By  a  more  recent  estimate  than  that  made  by  Mr. 
Frinsep,  the  following  results  have  been  arrived  at^  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  vouch  for, 
though  I  dare  say  they  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
correct: — 

IMstileU  of  tba  Oty.  Tnnplai.  Motqno. 

Kotw&U 261  19 

K&l  Bhairo    216  ............  20 

Adhampurd    48  64 

Jaitpuri 30  97 

Chetganj    53  32 

Bhelapurd 164  16 

Dasa&medh  692 34 

1454  272 

The  Hindus  have  a  strange  fancy  for  accumulating 
idols  in  certain  spots.  Not  content  with  depositing  an 
image  in  a  temple,  they  ornament  its  portico  and  walls 
with  deities,  or  arrange  them  in  rows  in  the  temple  en- 
closure. You  may  sometimes  see  twenty,  fifty,  and 
even  a  hundred  of  these  idols  in  one  place,  many  of 
which  will  perhaps  receive  as  much  homage  as  the  god 
who  is  exalted  to  the  chief  seat  within  the  temple  itself. 
If  it  would  be  difficult  to  count  the  small  shrines  and  sacred 
niches  abounding  in  the  city,  it  would  be  incomparably 
more  so  to  enumerate  the  idols  actually  worshipped  by 
the  people.  These  inferior  shrines  were,  on  one  occasion, 
by  a  curious  contrivance,  immensely  increased ;  and  yet 
the  increase  could  hardly  have  been  generally  perceived. 
Baja   M&n  Sinh,  of  Jeypore,  wishing   to   present  one 
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hundred  thousand  temples  to  the  city,  made  this  stipula-  >  '■ 

tion,  that  they  were  all  to  he  commenced  and  finished 

in  one  day.    The  plan  hit  upon  was,  to  cut  out  on  hlocks 

of  stone  a  great  many  tiny  carvings,  each  one  represent-  t  > 

ing  a  temple.  The  separate  hlocks,  therefore,  on  the  work  \  i 

heing  completed,  exhibited,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  i   • 

all  sides,  a  mass  of  minute  temples.    These  blocks  are 

still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Benares,  the  largest 

being  situated  above  the  DasaSamedh  Ghat,  near  the 

M4n  Mandil  Observatory.    In  regard  to  the  number  of 

idols  of  every  description  actually  worshipped  by  the 

people,  it  certainly  exceeds  the  number  of  people  them- 

selves,  though  multiplied  twice  over:  it  cannot  be  less 

than  half  a  million,  and  may  be  many  more.    Indeed, 

the  love  for  idolatry  is  so  deep-seated  and  intense  in 

the  breast  of  the  Hindu,  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for 

both  men  and  women  to  amuse  themselves,  with  a  pious 

intent,  with  manufacturing  little  gods  from  mud  or  clay, 

and,  after  paying  divine  honours  to  them,  and  that,  too, 

with  the  same  profound  reverence  which  they  display 

in  their  devotions  before  the  well-known  deities  of  the 

temples,  to  throw  them  away. 

I  recall  to  mind  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.    One  ( 

day  on  entering  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Annp6n[i&,  J 

the  goddess  of  plenty,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  • 

an  aged  woman  seated  on  the  ground  in  front  of  a  i 

small  clay  figure,  which,  I  ascertained,  she  had,  with  I 

her  own  hands,  manufactured  that  morning,  and  to 
which  she  was  solemnly  paying  homage.  Close  by 
was  a  brazen  vessel  containing  water,  into  which 
every  now  and  then  she  dipped  a  small  spoon,  and 
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then  gently  poured  a  few  drops  upon  the  head  of  the 
image.  She  then  reverently  folded  her  hands,  and  mut- 
tered words  of  prayer,  occasionally  moving  one  hand 
to  her  face,  and  with  finger  and  thumb  compressing 
her  two  nostrils,  in  order  that,  holding  her  breath  as 
far  as  possible,  she  might  increase  the  merit  of  her 
worship  and  the  efficacy  of  her  prayer.  I  did  not  stay 
to  the  end ;  yet  I  well  knew  the  result,  as  the  same  thing 
is  constantly  done  in  Benares.  Having  completed  her 
devotions,  she  rose,  took  the  image  which  she  had 
worshipped  in  her  hands,  and  threw  it  away,  as  of  no 
further  use. 

Benares,  like  Athens  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  is  a 
city  ^^  wholly  given  to  idolatry.''  The  Hindu,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  is,  in  his  own  fashion,  a  religious 
man  of  very  great  earnestness;  but  his  religion  takes 
the  form  of  idolatry.  Idolatry  enters  into  all  the 
associations  and  concerns  of  his  life.  He  can  take  no 
step  without  it.  He  carries  his  offerings  publicly  in  the 
streets,  on  his  way  to  the  temple  in  the  morning,  and 
receives  upon  his  forehead,  from  the  officiating  priest, 
the  peculiar  mark  of  his  god,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
worship  he  has  paid  him,  which  he  wears  all  the  day 
long.  As  he  walks  about,  you  may  hear  him  muttering 
the  names  and  sounding  the  praises  of  his  gods.  In 
greeting  a  friend,  he  accosts  him  in  the  name  of  a 
deity.  In  a  letter  on  business,  or  on  any  other 
matter,  the  first  word  he  invariably  writes  is  the  name 
of  a  god.  Should  he  propose  an  engagement  of  im- 
portance, he  first  inquires  the  pleasure  of  the  idol, 
and  a  lucky  day  for  observing  it     At  his  birth,  his 
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horoscope  is  cast;  when  he  is  ill,  the  gods  must  be 
propitiated;  when  he  is  bereaved,  the  idol  must  be 
remembered ;  at  his  death,  his  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  one  or  more  deities. 

In  short,  idolatry  is  a  charm,  a  fascination,  to  the 
Hindu.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  air  he  breathes.  It  is 
the  food  of  his  souL  It  is  the  foundation  of  his 
hopes,  both  for  this  world  and  for  another.  He  is 
subdued,  enslaved,  and  befooled  by  it.  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  willing  slave,  a  willing  devotee;  for  he  loves 
idolatry,  together  with  its  superstitions  and  cere- 
monies, with  all  the  ardour  of  religious  frenzy.  More- 
over, it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that, 
a  man  can  hardly  be  better  than  his  religion,  the 
nature  of  the  Hindu  partakes  of  the  supposed  nature 
of  the  gods  whom  he  worships.  And  what  is  that 
nature?  According  to  the  traditions  handed  about 
amongst  the  natives,  and  constantly  dwelt  upon  in 
their  conversation,  and  referred  to  in  their  popular  songs, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  sufficient  proof  for  our  pur- 
pose, yet,  more  especially,  according  to  the  number- 
less statements  and  narratives  found  in  their  sacred 
writings,  on  which  these  traditions  are  based,  it  is, 
in  many  instances,  vile  and  abominable  to  the  last 
degree;  so  that  the  poor  idolater,  when  brought  com- 
pletely under  its  influence,  is  most  deplorably  debased* 
Virtue,  truth,  holiness,  civilization,  enlightenmenti 
human  progress,  all  that  contributes  to  individual  hap- 
piness and  to  a  nation's  prosperity,  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  by  him.  His  soul's  best  affections  are 
blighted,  and  his  conscience  is  deeply  perverted.    Idol- 
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atay  is  a  word  denotiiig  all  that  is  wicked  in  imagination 
and  impure  in  practice.    These  remarks  are  especially 
true  of  rigid  and  thorough  Hindus,  like  the  Gang&- 
putraS|  or  '^  sons  of  the  Ganges,"  who  may  be  regarded 
as  representing,   in  their  own  persons,  the  complete 
results  of  their  strange  religion.    To   speak  plainly, 
and  yet  without  extravagance,  the  moral  nature  of  such 
Blndus  has  become  so  distorted,  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
tiiey  have  forgotten  the  essential  distinctions  of  things. 
Their  idol-worship  has  plunged  them  into  immoralities 
of .  the  grossest  forms,  has  robbed  them  of  truth,  has 
filled  their  minds  with  deceit,  has  vitiated  their  holy 
aspirations,    has    greatly    enfeebled    every    sentiment 
of  virtue,  has  corrupted  the  common  feelings  of  hu-- 
manity  within    them,   has    disfigured    and    well-nigh 
destroyed  the  true  notion  of  God  which  all  men  in 
some  shape  are  believed  to  possess,  has  degraded  them 
to  the  lowest  depths,  and  has  rendered  them  unfit  alike 
for  this  world  and  for  the  next.     Idolatry  is  a  demon — 
an  incarnation  of  all  evil — ^but,  nevertheless,  as  bewitch- 
ing and  seductive  as  a  Siren.     It  ensnares  the  depraved 
heart,  coils  around  it  like  a  serpent,  transfixes  it  with 
its  deadly  fangs,  and  finally  stings  it  to  death.     Idolatry 
has,  for  many  centuries,  drunk  the  life-blood  of  the 
Hindu  with  insatiate  thirst,  has  covered  with  its  pollu- 
tions the  fair  and  fertile  soil  of  India,  has  drenched  the 
land  with  its  poisoned  waters,  and  has  rendered  its  inhabi- 
tants as  godless  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  become. 

Most  of  the  temples  are  of  modern  date ;  but  many  of 
them  occupy,  in  popular  belief,  the  sites  of  immemorial 
shrines  long  since  displaced  by  their  successors.      It 
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iS|  therefore,  a  commoQ  reply  which,  one  receives,  on 
inquiring  the  date  of  any  given  shrine,  that  it  is  with- 
out date,  and  has  always  existed.  These  original  sites 
are  numerous ;  and  each  has  a  history  of  its  own.  For 
instance,  the  pandits  say  that  (}a^eS  is  worshipped  in 
fifty-six  places,  the  goddess  Yogani  in  sixty-four,  Durg& 
in  nine,  Bhairo  in  eight,  S  iva  in  eleven,  YishQU  in 
one,  and  the  Sun  in  twelve;  all  which  date  from  the 
mythical  period,  when  Divoddsa,  the  famous  Baja  of 
Benares,  whoso  name  is  a  household  word  among 
the  people,  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  gods  to 
return  to  their  ancient  and  sacred  home.  But  these 
places  do  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  present 
number  of  shrines  at  which  these  deities  are  venerated. 
Ga^eS  especially,  the  god  of  wisdom,  son  of  S'iva 
and  Parvati,  is  very  extensively  worshipped  in  Benares ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  temple  in  some  niche  or  comer 
of  which  his  monstrous  figure  may  not  be  found. 

The  temple  receiving  the  highest  meed  of  honour 
in  the  whole  city  is  that  dedicated  to  the  god  Bishei- 
war,  or  S'iva,  whose  image  is  the  linga,  a  plain  conical 
stone  set  on  end.  BisheSwar  is  the  reigning  deity 
of  Benares,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  holds 
the  position  of  king  over  all  the  other  deities,  as  woU 
as  over  all  the  inhabitants  residing,  not  only  within  the 
city  itself  but  also  within  the  circuit  of  the  Panch- 
kosi  road  or  sacred  boundary  of  Benares,  extending 
for  nearly  fifty  miles.  In  issuing  his  orders,  he  acts 
through  Bhairon&th,  who  is  the  deified  kohadl  or  god* 
magistrate  of  Benares  and  its  extensive  suburbs.  Every 
matter  of  importance  is  presumed  to  be  brought  in  a 
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regular  manner  by  the  kottoal  before  his  royal  master. 
The  agents  of  the  hotwdl  are  stationed  all  along  the 
Fanch-kosi  road,  and  are  the  gods  or  idols  located  there, 
who  are  supposed  to  act  as  chaukiddrs  or  watchmen  over 
the  entire  boundary.  The  office  of  these  watchmen  is  to 
ward  off  all  evil  from  the  sacred  city,  to  contend  with 
such  enemies  as  they  may  meet  with  endeavouring  to 
break  in  upon  the  outer  indosure,  and  to  send  in  their 
reports  to  the  god-magistrate  Bhaironath. 

Bisheiwar,  in  his  capacity  of  idol-king  of  Benares, 
demands  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  and  will  not  resign 
his  rights  to  the  other  deities  who  throng  his  dominions. 
His  subjects  must,  first  of  all,  worship  him,  and  must 
bring  their  offerings  to  his  shrine,  of  which  he,  or  rather 
his  rapacious  priests,  are  exceedingly  fond.  Although 
without  mouth  or  throat,  his  thirst  seems  to  be  great ;  for 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  offerings  presented  to  him  is 
that  of  Ganges  water,  with  which,  in  the  hot  season,  he 
is  kept  perpetually  drenched. 

It  is  no  jnatter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  Bisheswar 
should  receive  more  adoration  than  any  other  idol  in 
Benares.  Not  only  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  but  also  pilgrims  and  other  travellers,  may  be  seen 
pressing  into  the  temple  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day.  The  worshippers  are  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions, and  present  a  singular,  and  even  picturesque, 
variety  of  appearance.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  the  proud,  half-naked  Brah- 
man,— with  shaven  head,  save  a  long  tuft  depending 
from  his  crown  behind,  the  sacred  cord  being  thrown 
over  one  shoulder  or  ear,  and  the  symbol  of  S%a  being 
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displayed  upon  his  forehead, — ^who  performs  his  devotions 
with  punctilious  nicety.  The  faq{r,  too,  in  almost  primi- 
tive nakedness, — ^his  hair  dyed  and  matted  together^  and 
his  body  bedaubed  with  ashes, — ^though  scarcely  noticed 
by  other  people,  arrests  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
Few  of  the  men  have  much  clothing  upon  their  persons ; 
yet  many  of  them,  by  their  carriage,  and  by  the  jewels 
and  gold  with  which  they  are  adorned,  show  that  they 
occupy  a  very  respectable  position  in  native  society. 
The  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  clothed ; 
and,  some  of  them,  occasionally,  are  profusely  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  studded  with  precious 
stones.  All  the  worshippers  carry  offerings  in  their 
hands,  consisting  of  sugar,  rice,  ghee  (or  clarified  butter), 
grain,  flowers,  water,  etc.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  flowers  presented  is  the  lotos,  the  form  and 
colour  of  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
large  tulip  or  water-lily. 

Oyer  the  narrow  doorway  which  constitutes  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  temple,  is  a  small  figure  of  Gbinie^  upon 
which  some  of  the  worshippers,  as  they  pass  in,  sprinkle 
a  few  drops  of  water.  As  one  enters  the  enclosure, 
several  shrines  are  visible.  The  worshipper  pays  his 
homage  to  any  god,  or  to  all,  as  he  may  elect ;  but  he 
must  of  necessity  approach  the  paramount  deity  of  the 
place,  that  is  to  say,  the  plain  conical  stone  already 
spoken  of.  He  makes  his  obeisance  to  the  god  either 
by  bowing  his  head — ^his  hands  being  folded  in  ador- 
ation — or  by  prostrating  himself  upon  the  ground; 
after  which  he  presents  his  offering,  and  rings  one  of 
the  bells  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.    This 
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is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  god, — for  it  is  possible 
he  may  be  asleep,  or  otherwise  occupied, — and  to  fix 
it  upon  himsel£  The  adoration  of  an  idolater  is  some- 
times distressingly  solemn*  His  whole  soul  seems  to 
be  over-awed,  but  with  what  sentiments  it  is  impossible 
to  affirm  ;  and  the  solemnity,  if  any,  is  singularly 
transient,  and  lasts  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  idol.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  his  feelings,  or 
to  affirm  precisely  that  they  are  of  this  or  of  that  nature: 
nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  mind  is 
occasionally  filled  with  dread  and  anxiety,  amounting,  it 
may  be,  to  alarm.  The  idolater  cherishes  no  love  for 
the  idols  he  worships,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regards 
them  as  beings  to  be  feared,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
propitiated  by  adoration  and  suitable  offerings.  Nearly 
all  the  worshippers  engage  in  their  devotions  in  a  quiet, 
orderly,  and  decent  manner,  but  with  manifest  perfunc- 
toriness,  and  Avith  little  or  no  thought  beyond  the  desire 
to  perform  thoroughly  the  task  they  have  set  them- 
selves, even  to  the  minutest  particular. 

The  temple  of  Bishe^war  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  quadrangle,  covered  in  with  a  roof,  above  which 
the  tower  of  the  temple  is  seen.  At  each  comer  is  a 
dome,  and,  at  the  south-east  comer,  a  temple  sacred 
to  S'iva.  When  observed  in  the  distance,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  roof,  the  building  presents  three  distinct 
divisions.  The  first  is  the  spire  of  a  temple  of  Mah&deva, 
whose  base  is  in  the  quadrangle  below ;  the  second  is  a 
large  gilded  dome ;  and  the  third  is  the  gilded  tower  of 
.  the  temple  of  BisheSwar  itself.  These  three  objects  are 
all  in  a  row,  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  filling 
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up  most  of  the  space  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  carving  upon  them  is  not  particularly  striking; 
but  the  dome  and  tower  glittering  in  the  sun  look  like 
vast  masses  of  burnished  gold.  They  are^  however,  only 
covered  with  gold  leaf^  which  is  spread  over  plates  of 
copper  overlaying  the  stones  beneath.  The  expense  of 
gilding  them  was  borne  by  the  late  Maharaja  Bunjeet 
Sinh,  of  Lahore.  The  tower,  dome,  and  spire  terminate, 
severally,  in  a  sharp  point.  Attached  to  the  first  is  a  high 
pole  bearing  a  small  flag  and  tipped  with  a  trident. 
The  temple  of  Bisheswar,  including  the  tower,  is  fifty- 
one  feet  in  height.  The  space  between  the  temples  of 
BisheSwar  and  Mahadeva,  beneath  the  dome,  is  used  as 
a  belfry ;  and  as  many  as  nine  bells  are  suspended  in  it 
One  is  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  was  presented  to 
the  temple  by  the  Baja  of  Nepal. 

Outside  the  enclosure,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  collection 
of  deities,  raised  upon  a  platform,  called  by  the  natives 
^  the  court  of  Mahadeva.'  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
male  and  female  emblems.  Several  small  idols  likewise 
are  built  into  the  wall  flanking  this  court  These  are 
evidently  not  of  modem  manufacture.  Their  age,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  known.  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple 
of  BisheSwar,  which  stood  to  the  north-Avest  of  the 
present  structure,  and  was  demolished  by  the  Emperor 
Aurungzeb  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Extensive 
remains  of  this  ancient  temple  are  still  visible.  They 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  western  wuU  of  the  Moham- 
medan mosque,  which  was  built  upon  its  site  by  this 
bigoted  oppressor  of  the  Hindus.     Judging  from  the 
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proportions  of  these  ruins,  it  is  manifest  that  the  former 
temple  of  Bisheswar  must  have  hccn  both  loftier  and 
more  capacious  than  the  existing  structure;  and  the 
courtyard  is  four  or  five  times  more  spacious  than  the 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  modern  temple.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  ruins  seems  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  composed  both  of  Jaina  and  Hiadu  orders.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  few  slight  traces  of  Buddhist 
architecture  might  be  detected,  also.  What  makes  this 
latter  supposition  plausible  is,  that,  on  three  sides  of  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  mosque 
stands,  Buddhist  pillars,  of  a  simple  and  very  early  type, 
forming  recesses  or  rooms,  but  which  were,  originally,  in 
all  probability,  cloisters,  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  mosque,  though  not  small,  Ls  by  no  means  an 
imposing  object.  It  is  plain  and  uninteresting,  and 
displays  scarcely  any  carving  or  ornament  "Within  and 
without,  its  walls  are  besmeared  with  a  dirty  white- 
wash, mixed  with  a  little  colouring  matter.  Its  most 
interesting  feature  is  a  row  of  Buddhist  or  Hindu 
columns  in  the  front  elevation.  The  presence  of  this 
mosque,  located,  from  motives  of  insult,  in  a  place 
held  so  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  around  which 
their  closest  sympathies  are  gathered,  is  a  constant 
source  of  heart-burnings  and  feuds  both  to  HinduB 
and  Mohammedans.  The  former,  while  unwillingly 
allowing  the  latter  to  retain  the  mosque,  claim  the 
courtyard  between  it  and  the  wall  as  their  own.  Con- 
sequently, they  will  not  permit  the  Mohammedans  to 
enter  the  mosque  by  more  than  one  public  entrance, 
which,  instead  of  being  in  front  of  that  building,  is 
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situated  on  one  side  of  it  The  Mohammedans  have 
many  times  wished  to  build  a  gateway  in  the  midst 
of  the  spacious  platfonn  in  front  of  the  mosque ;  but, 
although  they  once  erected  one,  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  make  use  of  it,  on  account  of  the  excitement ' 
that  the  circumstance  occasioned  among  the  Hindu 
population,  which  was  only  allayed  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference  of  the  Magistrate  of  Benares.  The  gateway 
still  stands ;  but  the  space  between  the  pillars  has  been 
filled  up.  A  peepul  tree,  adored  as  a  god,  overhangs 
both  the  gateway  and  the  road ;  but  the  Hindus  will  not 
allow  the  Mohammedans  to  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  it. 
The  Government,  as  a  kind  of  trustee  of  the  mosque, 
still  pays,  periodically,  or  did  so  not  long  since,  the 
interest  of  money  belonging  to  it,  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  notwithstanding  the  Act  lately  passed  for- 
bidding such  a  practice. 

Between  the  mosque  and  the  temple  of  BisheiSwar 
is  the  famous  well  known  as  Gyan  B&p(  or  Gy&n  Kfip, 
^^  well  of  knowledge,"  in  Avhich,  as  the  natives  believe, 
the  god  Siva  resides.  Tradition  says,  that,  once  oa 
a  time,  no  rain  fell  in  Benares  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  and  that,  in  consequence,  great  distress  was 
experienced  by  the  inhabitants.  In  order  to  provide 
A?ater  for  the  people,  and  so  to  relieve  them  from  the 
terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  a  j^ttiU^ — 
one  of  the  mythical  beings,  not  exactly  divine,  and 
certainly  not  mortal,  who,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  are  reverenced  by  the  Hindus, — grasping 
the  trident  of  Siva,  dug  up  the  earth  at  tliis  spot, 
and    forthwith  there  issued  from   beneafli  a  ooj^oos 
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supply  of  water.  S^iva,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  promised  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
well,  and  to  reside  there  for  ever.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over, that,  on  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
temple  of  BisheSwar,  a  priest  took  the  idol  of  the 
temple  and  threw  it  down  for  safety.  The  natives  visit 
this  well  in  multitudes,  and  cast  in  water  or  flowers, 
and  other  o£ferings,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  below. 
The  compound  mixture  thus  produced  is  necessarily 
in  a  constant  state  of  putrefaction,  and  emits  a  most 
disgusting  stench.  The  well  is  surrounded  by  a  hand- 
some low-roofed  colonnade,  the  stone  pillars  of  which 
are  in  four  rows,  and  are  upwards  of  forty  in  number. 
The  building  is  smaU,  but  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  considerable  taste.  It  is  of  very  recent  date, 
having  been  erected  in  the  year  1 828,  by  "  Sri  Maut 
Baija  Bai,"  widow  of  "Sri  Maut  Dowlat  Kao  Sindhia 
Bahadoor,"  of  Gwalior. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  colonnade  is  the  figure 
of  a  large  bull,  about  seven  feet  high,  cut  in  stone,  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Mahadeva ;  and  a  few  steps  further  east 
is  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  the  same  deity.  The  bull 
is  a  gift  of  the  Baja  of  Nepal;  and  the  temple,  of  the 
Bani  of  Hyderabad.  On  the  south  side  of  the  colonnade 
is  an  iron  palisade,  in  the  enclosure  of  which  are  two 
small  shrines,  one  of  white  marble,  the  other  of  stone, 
and  between  them  a  scaffolding  of  carved  stone,  from 
which  a  bell  is  suspended. 

Standing  in  this  courtyard,  the  chief  objects  in  which 
have  been  thus  briefly  described,  and  looking  beyond  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  the  eye  falls  on  a  temple  about 
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J  sixty  feet  in  height,  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 

distant  from  the  mosque.  This  is  Ad-BisheSwar,  that  is, 
the  temple  of  "the  Primeval  Lord  of  All."  The  natives 
in  the  neighbourhood  all  regard  this  shrine  as  of  an 
epoch  anterior  to  that  of  the  old  BisheSwar,  the  ruins 
of  which,  as  already  stated,  form  a  constituent  portion 
of  Aurungzeb's  mosque.  Hence  the  name  attached  to 
it.  This  temple  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  the 
decaying  condition  of  which  is  visible  in  the  gaps  on 
its  outer  surface,  caused  by  the  falling  away  of  broad 
thick  flakes  of  the  cement  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
temple  below,  however,  which  is  faced  with  slabs  of 
stone  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  has  lately  been 
extensively  repaired  by  a  tobacconist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, named  Gappat,  who  has  embellished  its  interior 
with  paintings  traced  on  the  walls,  making  them  look 
fresh  and  modem.  There  is  really  nothing  in  this 
temple  of  an  ancient  character;  but,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  enclosure,  the  ground  becomes  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  upon  it  stands  a  mosque  built  of  very  old 
materials,  the  pillars  of  which  date  as  &r  back  as  the 
Gupta  period,  and  possibly  earlier.  May  not  these  old 
stones  and  pillars  be  remains  of  the  original  BisheSwar  ? 
Formerly  a  communication  was  open  between  the  en- 
closure  of  Ad-BisheSwar  and  the  courtyard  of  Aurung- 
zeb's  mosque  already  described ;  but  is  now  closed* 

KdSi  Karwat,  a  sacred  well  of  some  repute,  is  situated 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Ad-BisheSwar.  Besides 
the  vertical  opening,  there  is  a  passage  leading  down  to 
the  water,  which  formerly  was  traversed  daily  by  re- 
ligious Hindus  desirous  of  approaching  the  holiest  part 
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of  the  welL  A  few  yean  ago  a  fanatio  offered  himself 
in  sacrifice  to  Siva,  the  god  of  the  well,  when  the 
authorities  caused  the  passage  to  be  closed ;  but,  on  the 
priests  representing  that  their  revenues  would  greatly 
suffer,  were  it  to  be  kept  permanently  shut,  permission 
was  given  for  it  to  be  opened  onoe  a  week,  namely, 
every  Monday. 

This  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  rich  in  temples  of 
most  elaborate  workmanship.  Some  of  them,  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  are  one  mass  of  curious  and  intricate 
carving.  Not  that  the  designs  represented  on  them, 
although  in  some  cases  elegant,  display  any  very  remark- 
able  genius ;  yet  the  execution  of  them  is  a  marvellous 
feat  of  chiselling.  On  the  south  side  of  BisheSwar  stands 
one  such  temple.  The  gateways  leading  into  the  court- 
yard and  into  the  fane  itself  are,  both,  profusely  carved; 
and,  in  addition,  the  latter  is  crowded  with  figures  inter- 
mingled with  a  multitude  of  short  gilded  spires. 

Proceeding  a  little  beyond  these  templ(»,  we  come  to  a 
small  shrine  dedicated  to  Sanfchar,  or  the  planet  Satumu 
The  deity  within,  representing  the  planet,  exhibits  a 
silver  head,  beneath  which  depends  an  apron,  or  what  has 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  truth  is,  the  idol  is  bodi- 
less, and  the  apron  conceab  the  want  A  garland  of 
flowers  hangs  from  either  ear,  falling  below  the  chin; 
while  above  the  figure  a  canopy  is  spread,  designed,  I 
imagine,  to  illustrate  the  majesty  of  the  god.  It  is  said 
of  thb  deity,  that,  for  seven  years  and  a  hal^  he  troubles 
the  life  of  men  in  general,  but  that  he  exempts  his  own 
worshippers  from  the  triab  and  disasters  whiohy  Cor  thia 
period,  he  brings  on  the  rssi  of  maiikind 
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A  few  steps  further  on  is  Anopur^a,  a  goddess  of  great 
repute  in  Benares,  inasmucli  as,  under  the  express  orders 
of  BisheSwar,  she  is  supposed  to  feed  all  its  inhabitantSi 
and  to  take  care  that  none  suffer  from  hunger.  The 
people  have  a  tradition,  that,  when  Benares  was  first 
inhabited,  Annpur^a  found  that  the  task  of  feeding  so 
many  persons  was  too  heavy  for  her.  Filled  with  anxiety, 
she  knew  not  what  step  to  take.  The  goddess  of  the 
Ganges,  or  Gbnga,  generously  came  to  her  relief,  and 
told  her,  that,  if  she  would  bestow  a  handful  of  pulse 
on  every  applicant,  she  herself  would  contribute  a 
lotd  (a  brass  vessel)  full  of  water.  Annpurpd  was  com- 
forted with  the  suggestion,  in  which  she  acquiesced ;  and 
the  arrangement  thus  made  produced  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  In  honour  of  Annp^rpi,  ^'  the  supplier 
of  food,"  a  custom  prevails  among  all  classes,  by  which 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  the  poor  are  daily  sup- 
plied with  food.  It  is  this.  Those  persons  that  can 
afford  it  put  aside  a  quantity  of  pulse,  and  mobten  it 
over  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  give  it  away,  in  handfuls, 
to  the  poor.  Only  one  handful  is  given  to  each  person ; 
but,  as  he  and  all  the  members  of  his  &mily  can,  each, 
procure  a  handful,  after  collecting  a  supply  from  a  number 
of  donors,  they  are  able,  by  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
obtain,  in  the  aggregate,  a  goodly  quantity,  which  they 
first  dry,  and  then  either  cook  for  food,  or  sell  in  the 
bazaar.  I  have  been  told  that  the  great  consumption, 
in  this  way,  of  this  particular  kind  of  grain  is  one 
reason  why  its  price  is  so  high  in  Benares. 

On  the  ground  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
of  AnnpurQ&,  beggars  are  seated,  during  most  of  the  day. 
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some  of  whom  have  cups  in  their  hands,  into  which  the 
worshippers,  as  they  go  in  and  out  of  the  temple,  throw 
small  quantities  of  grain  or  rice.  Passing  through  the 
doorway  into  the  quadrangle,  a  similar  system  of  alms- 
giving and  almstaking  displays  itself.  The  priests  of  the 
temple,  too,  receive  offerings  for  the  poor,  in  addition  to 
the  presents  appropriated  to  themselves.  In  one  comer 
of  the  enclosure  is  a  stone  hex,  which  is  the  common 
treasury  for  the  reception  of  the  gifts  intended  for  this 
object.  In  it  may  be  seen  a  singular  medley  of  rice, 
grain,  water,  flowers,  milk,  etc.,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  unwelcome  to  a  Hindu  stomach,  would  revolt  a 
European.  Not  that  the  whole  of  this  medley  is  eaten ; 
but  the  rice  and  grain  and  other  edible  substances  are' 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  distributed  among  the 
applicants. 

The  temple  of  Annpurna  was  erected,  150  years  ago,  by 
the  Eaja  of  Poena.  It  possesses  a  tower,  and  also  a  dome, 
which  is  carved  and  ornamented  after  the  Hindu  fashion. 
The  dome  is  sustained  by  pillars;  and  between  them  a  bell 
is  suspended,  which  is  kept  almost  constantly  sounding ; 
for,  as  soon  as  one  worshipper  leaves  it,  another,  having  , 
performed  his  devotions,  takes  his  turn  in  beating  it  The 
bells,  in  this  and  other  Hindu  temples,  are  not  rung,  but 
are  beaten  with  the  clapper  or  tongue  depending  from 
within.  The  carved  portions  of  this  temple  were  once 
partially  or  entirely  painted ;  and  the  painting  in  the  in- 
terstices is  still  visible.  The  goddess  within  the  temple 
is  regarded,  by  the  natives,  as  a  charming  creature.  She 
exhibits  the  taste  of  her  sex  in  her  fondness  for  orna- 
ments;  for,  besides   her   necklace  of  jewels  and   her 
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silver  eyes,  she  occasionally  wears  a  mask  of  gold  or  bur- 
nished  copper,  and  thus  endeavours  to  enhance  her  beauty 
and  fascinate  her  beholders.  The  temple  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  quadrangle,  and  stands  in  its  centre.  In 
one  comer  of  this  quadrangle  is  a  small  shrine  dedicated 
to  the  Sun.  The  idol  representing  the  Sun  is  seated  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  seven  horses,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
glory  indicative  of  the  rays  of  light  which  he  emits  from 
his  person  in  all  directions.  In  a  second  comer  is  another 
shrine,  in  which  is  an  image  of  Gaurf  'Sankar,  and  the 
stone  box  or  receptacle  before  alluded  to.  In  a  third  is 
a  large  figure  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey-god,  in  bass-relief: 
and,  in  a  fourth,  a  figure  of  Gki^eS,  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant  and  the  body  of  a  man« 

Not  far  from  the  temple  of  AnnpArQ4  is  the  temple 
of  Sakhi  Binayaka,  or  the  ^^  witness-bearing  Bin&yaka." 
Pilgrims,  on  completing  the  journey  of  the  F&nch-kosi 
road,  must  pay  a  visit  to  this  shrine,  in  order  that 
the  fact  of  their  pilgrimage  may  be  verified.  Should 
they  neglect  to  do  this,  all  their  pilgrimage  would  be 
without  merit  or  profit.  The  temple  is  in  a  square, 
and  was  erected  by  a  Mahratta,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  On  the  road  between  these  two  temples  is  a 
red  glaring  figure  of  the  god  Gk^eS,  with  silver  hands, 
trunk,  feet,  ears,  and  poll,  squatting  down  on  the  floor, 
which  is  raised  a  little  above  the  pathvray.  The  oddity 
of  this  painted  monster  would  excite  one's  laughter, 
were  the  mind  not  distressed  at  the  thought  that  it 
receives  divine  honours. 

Near  the  temple  of  BisheSwar,  and  to  the  south  of 
Sanichar,  is  a  small  shrine,  dedicated  to  Bukre^war, 
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whidi  is  Tinted  hj  petsoiu  ^denrons  of  becoming 
parenta  of  handsome  sons.  It  is  said  ^t  tliis  god  iriU 
bestoT  ft  fine  son  on  liis  vonihippen,  even  thoag^  &te 
shoold  not  hare  oonferred  one  on  them ;  and,  so  long  ~ 
as  he  lives  in  Benares,  be  will  pass  his  time  bappfl/f 
and,  at  death,  viH  dqpait  to  the  tealms  of  Biva. 
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Temple  of  Bhairondth,  the  god-magistrate  of  Benarea. — Dandp^n,  or  the 
Deified  Staff.  —  Temple  of  the  Planets.  —  K&l-Kiip»  or  Well  of  Fate. 
— Imago  of  Mah41dl],  or  Great  Fate. — The  Manikarnik4  Well  and 
GhiLt.  —  Legends  respecting  the  WelL  —  Temple  of  T&rakeswar. 
—  Sindhia  Ghat  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpore's  Ghal  —  Temple  of 
BriddhkiL — Shrines  of  M&rkandes'war  and  Daksheswar. — L^end  of 
Raja  Daksh. — Temples  of  Alpmriteswar  and  Ratnes'war. 

The  temple  of  Bhaironath  is  situated  upwards  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Bisheswar.  The  god 
of  this  shrine,  as  already  described,  is,  in  public  esti- 
mation, the  deified  kotwal^  or  police-magistrate,  of  Benares 
and  its  suburbs,  as  far  as  the  Fanch-kosf  road,  within 
the  circuit  of  which,  under  the  orders  of  his  royal 
master  BisheSwar,  he  exercises  divine  authority  over  both 
gods  and  men.  He  is  bound  to  keep  the  city  free  from 
evil  spirits  and  evil  persons,  and,  should  he  find  any 
such  within  its  sacred  precincts,  to  expel  them  forthwith. 
As  it  is  through  his  care  and  energy  that  its  inhabitants, 
and  all  others  who  may  conceive  the  vain  design  of 
ending  their  days  at  this  hallowed  spot,  eventually,  it 
is  supposed,  obtain  salvation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  he  should  perform  the  functions  of  his  high 
office  wisely  and  well.  It  is  a  natural  result,  therefore,  of 
his  possessing  such  vast  authority,  that,  for  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  he  should  have  deemed  it  right  to  arm 
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himself  with  a  trandheon.  And  fhis  is  no  figment  of  the 
imagination,  but  a  veritable  oadgel|  of  enormous  thick* 
ness;  not^  indeed,  of  wood,  but,  what  is  more  terrible,  of 
stone.  It  is  called  DaQ^paQ^  fi^m  dan^^  a  stick,  and, 
in  common  belief,  is  nothing  less  than  cUvine.  Wheiher 
from  a  desire  to  enjoy  as  much  tranquillity  as  possible,  or 
from  the  universal  Sndu  oustom  to  shift  anxiety  and 
trouble  from  one  shoulder  to  another,  I  cannot  say,  but 
Bhairo  has  considerately  issued  his  commands  to  it,  to 
beat  any  person  who  may  be  found  working  mischief, 
and,  having  done  so,  has  resigned  himself  to  a  lifd  of 
ease.  So  that,  in  &ct,  this  intelligent  stiok  is,  defaeto^ 
the  divine  magistrate  of  the  city.  It  may  seem  strange^ 
however,  that  the  temple  in  which  DaQdp&n  is  deposited  is 
not  that  of  Bhairon&th,  but  is  another,  situated  a  short 
distance  ofL  The  stone  representing  this  singular  deity 
is  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  is  spedally  worshipped, 
every  Tuesday  and  Sunday,  by  a  great  many  people.  It 
is  set  up  on  end,  the  upper  extremity  receiving,  occa- 
sionally, the  adjunct  of  a  silver  mask  or  face ;  but,  when 
our  wondering  eyes  beheld  it,  there  was  only  the  bare 
stone  visible,  with  a  garland  depending  from  the  upper 
extremity.  In  front  of  the  stick,  three  bells  were 
hanging ;  and,  on  one  side,  a  priest  sat,  with  a  rod  in 
his  hand,  made  of  peacock's  feathers,  with  which,  in 
the  name  of  Da^^pan,  he  gently  tapped  the  worshippers, 
and  thereby  vicariously  inflicted  punishment  upon  them 
for  the.  offences  of  which  they  were  guilty.  In  this 
temple  are  other  remarkable  objects,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently referred  to.  The  worship  of  Davdp&Q}  and  the 
function  attributed  to  this  extraordinary  divinity,  con- 
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stitute  a  climax  of  absurdity.  But  the  Hindu  is  as 
solemn  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  stick, — administer- 
ing, as  he  imagines,  divine  justice, — as  though  it  were 
the  chief  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  is  totally 
unconscious  of  the  ludicrous  position  he  occupies. 

The  worship  of  Daxi(}pan  illustrates,  very  instructively, 
the  changes  that  have  come  over  popular  Hinduism  even 
within  a  few  centuries.  Dapdapa^i, — to  give  the  mi- 
corrupted  Sanskrit  word, — is,  properly,  the  name  of  an 
attendant  of  iSiva,  and  signifies  ^  staff  in  hand.'  The  true 
chamcter  of  this  personage  has  been  forgotten ;  and  his 
emblem  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  substantive 
deity. 

But  to  return  to  Bhaironath.  The  wall  on  either  side 
of  the  door,  leading  into  the  enclosure,  is  decorated  with 
paintings.  On  the  right  is  a  large  figure  of  Bhaironath 
or  Bhairo  (for  he  possesses  both  titles,)  himself  depicted 
in  a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black ;  and  behind 
him  is  the  figure  of  a  dog,  intended  for  him  to  ride 
on.  The  dog,  too,  is  holy;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple,  sweetmeat-sellers  make  small  images 
of  a  dog  in  sugar,  which  the  worshippers  purchase  and 
present  to  Bhaironath,  as  an  offering.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  doorway  is  a  larger  figure  of  a  dog ;  and  above  it 
are  ten  small  paintings,  representing  the  ten  avatars 
of  Yish9u.  The  door  itself  is  carved  and  embellished 
not  inelegantly.  On  passing  through  into  the  quad- 
rangle,  I  was  struck  with  the  confined  position  of  the 
temple,  which  fills  up  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  area; 
so  that  from  the  quadrangle  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  more  than  a  very  limited  view  of  its  upper  part 
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The  base  of  the  tower  is,  on  three  sides,  built  of  plain 
stone,  terminating  in  a  castellated  parapet,  from  within 
which  the  beautifully-carved  spire  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  shaft  is  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  domes,  ascending,  in  successive 
series,  up  to  the  apex,  which  consists  of  a  gilded  dome. 

The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  on  the  north  side.  In 
front  of  the  shrine  occupied  by  the  idol  is  the  porch,  or, 
more  properly,  the  belfi-y,  in  which  four  bells  are  sus- 
pended. This  porch  rests  upon  pillars,  and  is  painted 
and  decorated  according  to  Hindu  taste,  and  after  the 
most  approved  models.  A  priest  is  seated  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  porch,  with  a  rod  of  peacock's  feathers  by 
his  side,  with  which  he  performs  mesmeric  passes  over  ■ 
children,  women,  and  other  people,  and  thereby,  it  is 
believed,  wards  off  from  them  imps  and  evil  spirits 
who  may  seek  to  do  them  harm.  He  also  keeps  in  a 
prominent  position  a  cup  made  from  a  cocoa-nut  shell, 
into  which  he  expects  a  proper  amount  of  coppers  to  be 
thrown,  to  pay  for  his  mysterious  operations.  The  thres- 
hold of  the  shrine  is  guarded  by  two  idols,  called,  seve- 
rally, Dw&rp&leSwar,  which  stand  in  niches,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway.  The  trident,  too,  with  prongs  painted 
red, — the  symbol  of  BhaironatVs  authority, — stands  up- 
right by  the  wall.  The  interior  of  the  shrine  consists  of  a 
small  room ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  diminutive  shrine, 
made  entirely  of  copper,  which  is  the  habitation  of  the 
god  Bhairon&th.  The  idol  is  of  stone ;  but  his  &ce  is  of 
silver.  He  possesses  four  hands,  and  stands  in  a  gro- 
tesque posture.  His  head  is  enoinctnred  with  garlandi, 
which  hang  down  in  front ;  and  a  small  oil  lamp  is  lept 
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burning  near  by.  A  priest  sits  close  by  and  applies  kundi^ 
a  kind  of  dan-colonred  powder,  to  the  foreheads  of  the 
worshippers.  The  shrine  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
which,  like  the  shrine,  is  of  copper;  and  a  bell  is 
suspended  in  front  As  both  the  god  and  his  priests 
have  a  liking  for  ardent  spirits,  this  is  one  of  the  offer- 
ings presented  to  him.  Dogs  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  interior  of  his  temple,  which  is  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  selected  a  dog  for  riding 
on ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  other  temples. 

This  building  was  erected,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago, 
by  B&jf  Bao,  of  Foonah,  on  the  site  of  the  old  temple, 
a  small  edifice  which  was  thrown  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  one.  Outside  the  quadrangle,  on  the  south  side, 
is  a  shrine  remarkable  for  the  evident  antiquity  of  some 
of  the  idols  in  it.  One  of  these  is  a  figure  of  Bhairon&th 
himself,  now  much  defaced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  original 
Bhaironath,  which  was  discarded  on  account  of  its  muti- 
lated appearance,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
modernized  deity.  There  are  other  images  in  this  temple; 
among  them,  Mahideva,  Ga^eS,  and  Siirajn&rdyav. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  a  few  paces  up  a 
narrow  court,  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  S'ltald,  or  the  god- 
dess of  small-pox.  In  it  are  seven  figures  in  bass-relief 
representing  seven  sisters ;  for  this  dreaded  goddess  is,  in 
reality  a  seven-fold  deity.  She  has  four  temples  devoted 
to  her  worship  in  Benares. 

A  short  distance  east  of  Bhairon&th,  and  between  it 
and  Da^^p&n,  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Kaugrah,  or,  the  San, 
Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Yenus,  Saturn,  B&hn,  and 
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Ketu.  The  first  seven  give,  in  Hindf,  their  name3  to  the 
Beven  days  of  the  week,  beginning  with  Sunday.  The 
Naugrah,  in  popular  eatimation,  is  a  very  formidable 
collection  of  deities.  It  is  customary  for  tbe  Hindus  to 
commence  every  important  religious  ceremony,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  marriage,  with  the  worship  of  them ; 
for,  unless  they  be  propitiated,  they  may  vitiate  the  entire 
ceremony.  The  idols  are  placed,  in.  the  temple,  in  three 
rows,  three  being  in  each  row.  The  temple  remains 
closed  all  the  day  long,  but  is  opened  every  morning, 
when  a  priest  comes  and  peforms  pu/d,  that  is,  wor- 
ships the  idols  and  presents  tbe  necessary  offerings. 
This  is  the  only  temple  dedicated  to  Naugrah  in  Benares. 
Naugrah  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sansknt  Nava-grahoj 
'  the  nine  planets.' 

Proceeding  down  this  narrow  street,  and  passing  under 
an  archway  to  the  left,  you  come  to  the  temple  of  Daij^- 
p^n,  already  partially  described.  Here  is,  also,  a  famous 
well  called  Kal-li6p,  or  tho  Well  of  Fate.  Over  the 
trellis-work  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  building  is  a  square 
hole,  which  ia  so  situated,  in  relation  to  the  sun,  that,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  its  rays,  passing  through  the  hole,  impinge 
upon  the  water  in  the  well  below.  At  this  hour  of  the 
day  the  well  is  visited  by  persons  wishing  to  search  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Future :  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who 
ia  unable  to  trace  the  shadow  of  himself  in  the  fatal 
water ;  for  his  doom,  it  is  believed,  is  certainly  and  irre- 
vocably fixed,  and  within  six  months  from  that  instant 
he  will  inevitably  die.  The  general  ignorance  respecting 
the  explanation  of  this  daily  phenomenon  does  not  speak 
much  for  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hindus,  or  even 
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for  their  common  sense.  Under  the  same  roof  is  an  image 
of  Mahdkaly  or  Great  Fate.  This  god  virtually  bestows 
salvation  on  his  worshippers ;  for,  on  their  departure  from 
the  world,  he  spreads  over  them  the  segis  of  his  protection, 
and  prohibits  Kkl  or  Evil  Destiny  from  conveying  them 
to  the  regions  of  hell.  Here,  likewise,  are  the  figures 
of  the  five  brothers,  or  Fanch  Fap^v^  whose  names  are 
celebrated  in  the  Mah&bh&rata. 

"So  lover  of  the  marvellous  should  pass  through  Be- 
nares without  paying  a  visit  to  Mapikar^iki,  the  &moiis 
well  of  Hindu  mythology.  It  is  the  first  place  sought 
after  by  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocking  yearly  to 
the  holy  city,  who  are  drawn  towards  it  by  a  mysterious 
and  irresistible  fascination.  Its  fetid  water  is  r^arded 
as  a  healing  balm,  which  will,  infallibly,  wash  away  all 
the  sins  of  the  soul,  and  make  it  pure  and  holy.  There 
is  no  sin  so  heinous  or  abominable,  but,  in  popular 
estimation,  it  is  here  instantly  eSSaced.  Even  for  the 
crime  of  murder  it  can,  it  is  said,  procure  forgiveness. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  conscience-stricken  sinners 
should  rush  to  this  well  from  all  quarters,  and,  delud- 
ing themselves  by  its  reputed  sanctity,  should,  by  the 
easy  process  of  washing  in  its  foulness,  seek  to  atonOi 
in  one  minute,  for  the  crimes  and  sins  of  a  life-time. 
Yet  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  the  human  soul,  thus 
conscious  of  its  guilt,  and  perhaps,  in  many  instanceSi 
in  agony  respecting  it,  and  anxious  for  pardon,  and  for 
reconciliation  with  Qod,  should  be  so  cruelly  mocked 
and  deceived.  Of  all  places  of  pilgrimage  throughout 
Hindostan,  this  well  is  held,  by  m^ny,  to  be  the  mos(^  or 
amongst  the  most,  efficacious  for  bestowing  salvatioiu 
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Yet  the  story  oonneoted  witih  its  origin  is  vnld  enougli. 
The  author  of  the  KdsUkhanda^  not  in  jest,  as  some 
might  suppose,  but  gravely  and  soberly,  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  the  matter : — 

"  The  god  Vishnu,**  he  says,  "  dug  this  well  with  his 
discus,  and,  in  lieu  of  water,  filled  it  with  the  per- 
spiration from  his  own  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Chakra-pushkariiii  He  then  proceeded  to  its  north  side, 
and  began  to  practise  asceticism.  In  the  meantime,  the 
god  Mah&deva  arrived,  and,  looking  into  the  well,  beheld 
in  it  the  beauty  of  a  hundred  millions  of  suns,  with 
which  he  was  so  enraptured,  that  he  at  once  broke  out 
into  loud  praises  of  Yish^u,  and,  in  his  joy,  declared 
that  whatever  gift  he  might  ask  of  him  he  would 
grant  Gratified  at  the  offer,  Yish^u  replied  that  his  re- 
quest was  that  Mahadeva  should  always  reside  with  him. 
Mahadeva,  hearing  this,  felt  greatly  flattered  by  it,  and 
his  body  shook  with  delight.  From  the  violence  of  the 
motion,  an  ear-ring  called  Manikar^aka  fell  from  his  ear 
into  the  well.  From  this  circumstance,  Mahddeva  gave 
the  well  the  name  of  Ma^ikar^ika.  Among  the  epithets 
applied  to  it  are  those  of  Muktikshetra,  ^  seat  of  liber- 
ation,' and  Punjia^ubhakara^',  *  complete  source  of 
felicity.'  Mahadeva  further  decreed  that  it  should  be 
the  chief  and  the  most  efficacious  among  places  of 
pilgrimages." 

Such  is  the  tale  as  found  in  the  KdsUkhanda ;  but  there 
is  another  version  current  among  the  people.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Mahddeva  and  his  wife  Parvati  were  one  day 
seated  by  the  well,  when,  accidentally,  a  jewel  fell  from 
the  ear  of  F4rvati  into  the  water,  on  account  of  which  cir- 
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oumstance  Mahadeva  named  the  well  Ma^ikaniikd.  Mr. 
Frinsep,  in  his  "  Tiews  of  Benares,"  makes  the  following 
remarks  on^is  subject : — ^^  After  Kashi  had  been  created 
by  the  united  will  of  Iswur  and  Parbati,  the  two  incor- 
porated energies  of  the  formless  and  quality-less  Bruhoii 
the  active  pair  determined  to  give  their  paradise  the 
benefit  of  an  inhabitant;  and  Poorooshotama  (the  supreme 
male,  Vishnoo,)  became  manifest.  Shiva  gave  him  in- 
structions how  to  behave  himself  and  left  him  to  his 
own  meditations ;  whereupon,  as  a  first  exploit^  with  his 
chakra  or  discus  he  dug  the  tank  denominated,  from  its 
origin,  the  Chakr-pushkamL  He  then  engaged  in  the 
usual  course  of  austerity,  at  the  sight  of  which  Shiva 
shook  his  head  in  astonishment^  and  one  of  his  ear- 
rings fell;  whence  the  name  of  tbe  ghat  Manikamika 
(jewel  of  the  ear).  Yishnoo  upon  this  spot  also  obtained, 
as  a  boon  from  Mahadeo,  the  privilege  which  Kashi  en- 
joys, of  giving  mookti  or  emancipation  to  all  objects, 
especially  those  who  bestow  gifts,  erect  Ungas^  and  do 
not  commit  suicide  within  the  holy  precincts." 

A  series  of  stone  steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
well  leads  down  to  the  water.  The  seven  lowermost  steps 
are  said  to  be  without  a  joining,  and  to  belong  to  the 
original  well  as  built  by  divine  hands ;  and,  although  the 
singular  fact  of  several  joinings  being  visible  is,  to  the  un- 
initiated, a  slight  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  asser- 
tion, yet  the  Hindus,  brushing  aside  such  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance, readily  accept  the.  explanation  given  by  the 
Brahmans,  that  the  joinings  are  only  superficial,  and  do 
not  penetrate  through  the  stones.  Upon  the  stairs,  in  a 
niche  on  the  north  side,  is  a  figure  of  YisliQu;  and,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  well,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  row  of  sixteen 
diminutive  altarS|  on  which  pilgrims  present  offerings  to 
their  ancestors.  The  water  of  the  well  is  very  shallow, 
being  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  depUu  It  is 
insufferably  foul,  and  the  effluvium  from  it  impregnates 
the  air  for  some  distance  aroimd.  The  worshipper,  de- 
scending into  the  water,  laves  his  head  and  body  with 
the  vile  liquid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utters  certain 
phrases  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  ^ 

Directly  in  front  of  Ma^ikaroikd,  and  between  it  and 
the  Oanges,  is  the  temple  of  T&rakeSwar,  or  ^^  the  Lord 
Taraka."  When  a  Hindu  dies,  and  this  god  is  propitiated, 
he  breathes  into  his  ear,  they  say,  a  charm  or  mantra  of 
such  efficacy  that  it  delivers  him  from  the  misery  of  the 
future,  and  secures  for  him  happiness  and  joy.  The  idol 
is  in  a  kind  of  cistern,  which  is  kept  filled  with  water 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  and,  consequently,  the  deity  is  in- 
visible. In  the  rainy  season,  the  swollen  river  flows 
beyond  this  temple,  which,  for  several  months,  stands 
immersed  in  the  stream.  Its  foundations  are  thereby 
imdermined,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is 
composed  inclioe  to  separate  from  one  another.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  has  been  entirely  removed,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  weight  resting  upon  the  base  of  the 
building. 

Upon  the  Ma^ikarnikd  ghat  or  stairs,  on  higher 
ground  than  that  occupied  by  the  TarakcSwar  temple, 
is  a  large  round  slab,  called  CharaQa-paduka,  projecting 
slightly  from  the  pavement;  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
stands  a  stone  pedestal,  the  top  of  which  is  inlaid  with 
marble.    In  the  centre  of  the  marble  are  two  small  flat 
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objects,  representing  the  two  feet  of  Yishoo.  The  tradi- 
tion is,  that  this  deity  selected  this  precise  spot  for  the 
performance  of  ascetic  rites  and  the  worship  of  Mahddeva. 
It  is,  consequently,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  nativeSi 
and  receives  divine  honours.  In  the  month  of  Kartik, 
multitudes  of  people  flock  to  Yishou's  feet,  imagining  that 
all  who  worship  them  are  guaranteed  a  sure  introduction 
into  heaven.  Mr.  Frinsep  observes,  that  ^'  the  charan- 
pdduka  (impression  of  Yishpu's  feet)  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  on  which  he  alighted*  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
figure  of  two  feet  cut  in  white  marble  in  the  centre  of  a 
round  slab,  probably  intended  to  represent  the  ehakr  or 
discus ;  but,  as  the  charan  is  generally  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  Buddha  and  Jain  places  of  worship,  the 
emblem  is,  probably,  of  modem  imd  spurious  introduction 
where  it  is  here  set  up.  There  is  another  pdduka  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bama  Ifala." 

The  Mapikamikd  ghat,  while  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  ghats  in  Benares,  is  also  the  intermediate  point  of 
them  all ;  so  that,  were  the  city  divided  into  two  por- 
tions at  this  place,  they  would  be  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent Ascending  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  we  come  to 
a  temple  of  ancient  reputation,  but  probably  of  modem 
construction,  occupied  by  Siddha-vin&yak,  or  Gave^ 
Imagine  a  flgure  painted  red,  having  three  eyes^  a 
silver-plated  scalp  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 
and  an  elephant's  trunk,  this  last  member  being  hidden 
behind  a  cloth  which  conceals  a  large  portion  of  the  idol, 
and,  in  front,  is  so  tucked  in  as  to  resemble  the  doth 
which  a  barber  wraps  about  a  man  before  shaving 
hinu    At  the  feet  of  the  god  is  the  figure  of  a  ra^— the 
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animal  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  ride, — and  also  a 
miniature  fountain.  On  either  side  of  the  inner  shrine 
is  a  statue  of  a  woman,  one  being  called  Siddhi,  and 
the  other,  Buddhi.  In  this  neighhoui-hood  there  is, 
likewise,  an  imposing  temple,  erected  a  few  years  ago 
bj  the  Raja  of  Ahmety. 

Near  to  Maoikarpika  ghdt  are  Sindhia  ghat  and  the 
Eaja  of  Nagpore's  ghat,  the  former  of  which  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  massiveness  of  its  masonry,  hut 
also  for  the  circumstance  that  the  entire  structure  has 
sunk  several  feet  into  the  earth  since  its  erection,  and 
is  stiU  gradually  and  slowly  sinking.  The  ghat  consists 
of  three  rows  of  low  towers  or  turrets.  The  uppermost 
row  is  of  two  turrets,  one  at  each  extremity,  which  are 
the  largest  of  the  whole  and  are  exceedingly  massive. 
The  second  lower  down  has  six  turrets;  and  the  third, 
five.  These  turrets  are  called  marhtt  by  the  natives, 
and  are  used,  by  them,  for  sitting  upon  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  or  for  retiring  to  after  bathing  in  the  Gangea  They 
are  of  stone,  and  are  connected  together  by  walls  and 
stairs  of  the  same  materiaL  Before  the  gh&t  coold  be 
completed,  the  masonry  began  to  sink ;  and,  on  one  ooca- 
sion,  so  violent  was  the  motion,  that  a  loud  report  like 
the  discharge  of  cannon  was  heard.  A  temple  to  the 
left  of  the  south  turret  is  rent  from  the  summit  to  the 
base ;  and  the  entire  building  is  so  dilapidated,  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  The 
gh&t  itself,  and  also  Qie  stairs  leading  up  to  the  top  of 
the  huge  breastwork  uniting  the  two  largest  torrets, 
exhibit  an  immense  rent,  which  is  carried  down  to  the 
very  base  of  the  gh&t.    The  breastwork,  likewiae,  to> 
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gother  with  the  turrets,  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
has  a  remarkable  appearance.  In  some  phu^es  the  stones 
are  more  than  two  feet  apart  The  people  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  say,  that  the  ghat  has  sunk  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  all,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  stair  after 
stair  continually,  though  slowly,  vanishes,  they  know  that 
the  subsidence  is  still  going  on.  The  ghat  was  built  by 
Baija  Bai,  the  same  lady  who  erected  the  colonnade 
round  the  Gy4n  Bapf  well ;  but  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  there  is  no  hope  that  it  ever  will  be. 

The  temple  of  Briddhkdl,  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city,  is  interesting,  both  for  its  antiquity 
and  extent,  as  well  as  for  the  singular  legends  con- 
nected with  its  primitive  history.  It  formerly  possessed 
twelve  separate  courts  or  quadrangles;  but  now  only 
seven  are  in  existence,  and  several  of  these  are  fiist 
falling  into  ruin.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  entire 
building  is  that  of  decay.  The  site  of  the  other  five 
courts,  and  of  the  gardens  once  attached  to  the  temple, 
is  occupied  by  dwelling-houses.  When  this  shrine  was 
in  its  glory,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  magni- 
^cence.  The  pile  of  buildings  now  standing  has  a  hoary 
appearance,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  ruinous  condition.  The  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  temple  is,  that,  in  the  Satjug,  an  old 
Baja  in  ill-health  visited  Benares,  and  there  diligently 
performed  ascetic  rites,  and  religious  ceremonies.  The 
god  Mah&deva  was  so  gratified  with  the  piety  of  the 
old  man,  that  he  not  only  healed  his  sickness,  but 
also  caused  him  to  become  young  again.  In  honour 
of  this  deity,  therefore,  the  Baja  erected  the  present 
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temple,  and  gare  it  the  name  of  Briddhkdl,  a  comip* 
tion  of  two  Sanskrit  words,  '  SriW/io,'  or  more  properly, 
'  vriddha,'  and  '  kdla,'  the  former  meaning  old,  and  the 
lattor,  /ate.  Mahadeva  endowed  it  with  two  remarkable 
properties;  the  one,  that  of  healing  disease,  and  tie 
other,  that  of  prolonging  life.  The  temple  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  stands  on  the  boundary  of 
Benares  Proper, — indisputably  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  the  existing  city,  where  it  unites  itself  with  Kaii, 
a  less  ancient  portion. 

On  ascending  the  steps,  and  traversing  the  passage 
mnuing  from  the  doorway  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
edifice,  we  are  met  hy  a  red  figure  of  Mahabfr,  the 
monkey-god,  standing  within  a  shrine  at  the  comer  of 
a  court  into  which  the  passage  leads.  Close  by,  to 
the  right,  is  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ealf,  a  small  black  deity  cut  out  of  stone,  dressed  in 
a  red  garment,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  hanging  from 
the  neck.  In  front  of  her  is  a  hollow  space,  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  for  the  residence  of  Mahadeva;  and 
outside  of  it  ia  a  bull,  for  the  god  to  ride  on. 

To  the  right  of  E41f,  leaning  against  the  wall,  are 
figures  of  GapeS  and  Farratf ;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
latter  are  images  representing  Bhairo,  the  Sun,  Hanu- 
Di&n,  and  Lakshmfndrayap  or  Yisbpu,  and  his  wife 
Lakshmf.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  temple  of  KfiU 
are  two  wells.  The  first  ia  shallow,  and  contains  putrid 
water,  whose  disgusting  fetor  fills  the  entire  ooort. 
Into  this  well  siok  persons,  and  those  wishing  fbr  long 
life^  plunge  their  bodies.  The  former  also  take  varioos 
medicines,  and  resort  to  other  useful  means  for  regaining 
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their  health ;  and,  should  they  recover,  the  foul  well 
gets  the  credit  of  their  restoration.  Should  the  disease, 
however,  he  of  an  ohstinate  character,  such  as  leprosy 
or  elephantiasis,  they  must  constantly  bathe  in  the  well 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Instead  of  showing  us  a 
man  who  had  been  cured,  they  brought  a  leper  who 
had  strongly-defined  marks  of  leprosy  on  his  legs.  He 
was  trying  the  efficacy  of  the  bath,  and  said  he  was 
better  than  when  he  had  first  arrived.  The  water  of 
the  well  is  reported  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur,  in 
which  case  it  would,  doubtless,  be  very  serviceable  in 
some  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  skin.  In 
conjxmction  with  washing  in  this  well,  it  is  necessary 
also  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  second  well,  which, 
unlike  the  other,  contains  sweet  water,  and  has  a  raised 
parapet  round  its  mouth.  Kear  the  wall  of  the  court  is 
a  collection  of  stone  deities,  all  representing  the  linga. 
They  are  nine  in  number,  of  which  several  are,  appa- 
rently, very  old*  Two  stone  figures  of  satis  have  also 
been  placed  here,  in  commemoration  of  the  self-immo- 
lation of  widows  on  this  spot  in  former  times. 

To  the  right  of  the  court  is  a  small  square,  with  a 
temple  in  the  middle,  dedicated  to  Mah&deva.  A  serpent 
is  entwined  about  the  chief  idol,  which  is  called  N&g- 
eSwar,  or  the  Serpent-god.  The  central  deity  is  sur- 
rounded by  others  of  smaller  stature.  Passing  beyond 
this  square,  we  come  to  another,  in  which  two  peepul 
trees  and  one  neem  tree  are  growing.  This  quadrangle 
has  no  temple  in  it^  but  is  used  as  a  residence  for 
devotees.  Close  by  is  another  quadrangle,  the  residence 
of  the  deity  Briddhk&L    The  shrine  within  contains  two. 
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compartments,  one  of  which  Briddhkal  occupies.  He 
Bits  in  a  cistern,  while,  over  his  head,  hangs  a  small 
brass  vessel,  filled  with  water,  which  drops  through  a 
hole  upon  him,  without  intermission.  Though  only  a 
plain  stone  or  linga,  be  is  regarded  as  a  very  sacred 
object.  In  a  nicbe  iu  the  verandah  is  an  antique  image 
of  the  elephant-headed  god  Ga^el  There  is  another 
shrine  in  the  area  of  this  quadrangle,  flat-roofed,  and 
containing  an  image  of  Hanuman. 

Returning  to  the  court,  in  which  the  wells  are 
situated,  and  passing  through  a  corridor  to  the  north, 
we  come  to  a  small  enclosure,  the  walls  of  which  are 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Here  are  two  shnnes,  of 
considerable  interest  on  account  of  the  singular  legends 
associated  with  them.  That  on  the  right  is  called  MSr- 
kaydcswar.  Markapda  was  a  Eishi,  whom  Mahadeva, 
it  is  said,  for  his  piety,  endowed  with  immortality; 
and  who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour,  dedicated 
this  temple  to  Mahadeva.  That  on  the  left  is  called 
Dakshelwar,  the  legend  respecting  whom  fills  several 
pages  of  the  Kdel-khanda.  The  tale,  as  revealing  some 
strange  events  connected  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ruling  god  of  Benares,  is  worth  recounting.  Eaja 
Daksh,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  story,  is  still  famous 
in  Benares,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  real  personage. 

The  wife  of  Siva,  it  seems,  although  a  goddess, 
dies  like  common  mortals;  but,  unlike  them,  shortly 
after  her  death,  she  is  bom  again  into  the  world,  and, 
assuming  another  name  on  arriving  at  maturity,  it 
always  married  to  the  same  husband,  namely,  Mah&deva 
or  Siva.    Oa  one  occauon,  the  story  goes,  Uah&den 
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assembled,  for  some  purpose,  all  the  gods  of  heayen 
and  earth.  His  wife  Satf  was  also  there,  and  likewise  her 
father,  Baja  Daksh.  It  appears  that  Mah&deva  neglected 
to  pay  proper  respect  to  his  father-in*law  in  the  presence 
of  the  deities ;  and,  conseqaently,  on  departing,  the 
Baja  relieved  his  feelings  by  showering  upon  him  the 
following  abuse: — ^^You  have  neither  caste  nor  habit- 
ation, and  yet  have  taken  to  yourself  a  wife.  You 
are  naked,  and  wear  long  hair,  and  lie  down  on  a 
tiger's  skin.  You  never  had  father  or  mother.  Your 
body  is  covered  with  ashes;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
\  world,  you  will  destroy  everybody.  I  have  committed 
a  great  mistake,  in  giving  you  my  daughter  to  wife." 
After  this  mental  relief,  the  Baja  went  home,  and  pre- 
pared a  great  religious  festival,  to  which  he  invited 
all  the  gods  and  Bajas,  with  the  exception  of  Mah&deva 
and  his  wife.  These  latter  did  not  know  what  was 
occurring;  but  N&rad  Muni  came  to  them  and  told 
them  all  about  it  On  hearing  of  the  circumstance^ 
Satf  requested  permission  to  go  to  her  other's  house, 
and  see,  for  herself  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
But  Mah&deva  urged  that  she  had  not  been  invited  to 
the  feast,  and,  therefore,  declined  to  permit  her  to  go. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  she  went. 
On  arriving,  only  her  mother  paid  her  the  slightest 
deference ;  all  the  rest  of  the  &mily  treating  her  with 
marked  indifference.  When  the  feast  was  served,  she  le- 
ceived  her  portion ;  but  her  husband's  share,  which  oughl^ 
in  his  absence,  to  have  been  given  to  her,  was  withheldL 
At  this  neglect,  Satf  became  exceedingly  angry,  and 
beat  her  head  upon  the  ground,  in  passionate  frensr. 
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Uoroover,  the  heayens  themselves  sent  down  a  shower 
of  blood,  in  token  of  their  sympathy  with  her.  Several 
of  the  gods  of  the  party,  disapproving  of  Raja  Daksh's 
proceeding,  rose  and  left.  On  their  departure,  Satf, 
becoming  still  more  excited,  sought  out  the  hole  in 
which  the  sacrifice  was  being  consumed,  and,  throwiog 
herself  into  it,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  When  N^rad  Muni 
brought  news  of  this  sad  catastrophe, to  Mahddeva,  his 
wrath  rose  to  fierceness;  and,  creating  an  army  of 
demons,  he  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Birbhadra, 
a  demon  of  giant  strength,  and  sent  it  against  the 
Eaja,  with  orders  to  kill  him,  and  to  frustrate  his  sacri- 
ficial ceremony.  On  the  way,  Birbhadra  plucked  up 
forests  and  mountains,  and  carried  them  along  in  his 
hands.  Having  reached  the  Kaja's  palace,  the  demons 
flew  upon  the  people,  slaughtered  to  right  and  left,  and 
devoured  the  viands  provided  for  the  sacred  feast.  The 
invincible  Birbhadra  sought  out  the  Raja,  and,  finding 
him,  seized  him  with  his  hands,  and,  after  crying  out 
"AVhy  did  yon  blaspheme  the  god  Uah^deva?"  cut 
off  his  head. 

This  bloody  work  being  finished,  Brahmfi,  the  first 
of  the  three  deities  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  proceeded,  in  great  consternation,  to  Mah4deva, 
with  whom  he  reasoned  and  expostulated  respecting 
the  awful  calamity  that  had  just  occurred,  and  pre- 
vailed .on  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  the 
recent  carnage.  On  reaching  the  place,  Mahadeva's 
heart  was  smitten  with  compassion  for  the  slain;  and 
he  gave  orders  that  all  the  gods,  Rishis,  and  Rajas  should 
be  again  gathered  together,  as  well  the  living  as  the 
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dead.  The  heads,  arms,  legs,  and  other  members  that 
had  been  lopped  off  the  killed  and  wounded  during 
the  conflict,  were  also  collected,  and  were  severally 
joined  afresh  to  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged. 
Thus  Mahadeva  healed  all  the  wounded,  and  restored 
to  life  all  the  slain.  But,  in  the  search  for  the  ampu- 
tated members,  Eaja  Daksh's  head  could  nowhere  be 
found.  The  god,  however,  commanded  that  a  goat 
should  be  brought  to  him,  the  head  of  which,  being 
cut  off,  was  stuck  upon  the  trunk  of  the  Baia's  body, 
^hioh  becme  fortiwifl.  reanimated  with  it.  formS 
life.  After  this,  the  sacrifice  which  had  been  so 
violently  interrupted  was  completed.  Mahadeva  then  left, 
with  all  his  demons,  for  his  residence  on  the  Eail&8 
mountain.  The  rest  of  the  deities  also  departed^  with 
the  exception  of  Brahma,  who  remained  behind,  in  order 
to  talk  with  Eaja  Daksh,  to  whom  he  represented,  in 
its  true  colours,  the  heinous  sin  he  had  committed  in 
reviling  Mah&dcva,  and  in  utterly  defeating  the  sacred 
festival,  the  sacrifice  at  which  could  not  possibly  be 
performed  without  the  presence  of  that  deity.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  the  Baja  to  visit  Benares, 
and  there  to  dedicate  an  idol  to  Mah&deva,  and  thus 
try  to  propitiate  him.  In  accordance  with  this  advice, 
the  Eaja  forsook  his  throne  and  his  dominions, 
and  proceeded  to  Benares,  where  he  dedicated  an  idol 
to  Mab4deva,  and  applied  himself  to  the  performance 
of  ascetic  and  other  religious  rites.  There  he  remained 
r  many  years.  In  the  meantime,  Satf,  the  wife  of 
If ah&deva,  who  had  perished  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  was 
'x>m  again  among  mortals,  under  the  name  of  F&rvatf| 
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lier  father  this  time  heing  Eaja  Mount  Himalaya ;  and^ 
on  aiTiving  at  womanhood,  she  was  again  married  to  her 
former  husband,  Mahadeva.  The  happy  couple  travel- 
led to  Beaares,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  honey- 
moon ;  and,  while  there,  what  was  their  surprise  to  6ee 
old  goat-headed  Baja  JDaksh,  who  was  still  absorbed 
in  his  religious  exercises !  He,  too,  was  doubtless 
equally  astonished  to  see  MahSdeva,  whom,  of  course, 
he  recognized,  although  his  mental  eyes  were  closed 
in  regard  to  Pdrvatf,  whom  he  did  not  perceive  to  he 
his  own  daughter  Satf.  The  Raja  pleaded  with  Alaha- 
deva  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  The  god  heard  his 
petition,  and  granted  it ;  and  the  old  man,  filled  with 
joy,  dedicated  a  shrine  to  Mahadeva,  called  Daksheswar, 
which  is  said  to  be  that  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Bfiddbkal.  This  tale  is  as  entertaining  as 
many  of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Black  Forest; 
the  only  difference,  though  an  essential  one,  being,  that 
'  they  are  designed  for  amusement  and  fun,  whereas 
this,  strangely  enough,  is  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
religion. 

Leaving  this  temple,  and  proceeding  along  the  street 
by  its  southern  wall,  wo  come  to  a  shrine  standing  at  its 
Bouth-westcm  angle,  and  forming  part  of  the  Bfiddhkal 
edifice.  Its  name  is  AlpmfiteSwar,  from  the  god  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  who,  it  ia  reported,  is  endowed 
with  the  miraculous  power  of  prolonging  the  lives  of 
persons  apparently  in  act  to  die.  The  fame  of  this 
shrine  is  considerable ;  and  it  is  the  resort  of  a  large 
number  of  worshippers,  who  seek  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  an  esoape  from  tdokness  and  death.    In  the 
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streets  leading  to  the  Briddhkal  temple,  a  meld  or  &ir  is 
held  every  Sunday;  and,  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 
Sdwan,  one  on  a  large  scale  is  held,  which  lasts  for 
several  days.  These  melds  are  partly  of  a  religions,  and 
partly  of  a  secular,  character ;  but  their  primary  intention 
is  the  worship  of  some  celebrated  deity. 

In  a  street  leading  to  Briddhkal,  a  small  temple  ob- 
structs the  thoroughfare,  called  BatneSwar,  from  ratna^ 
a  jcweL  The  shrine  is  referred  to  in  Hindu  writings. 
A  curious  circumstance  is  connected  with  its  modem 
history.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  an  English 
magistrate  of  Benares,  while  making  improvements  in 
the  city,  determined  that  this  temple  should  be  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  natives  say,  that,  one  night,  the 
god  Mahadeva  appeared  to  the  sahib ^  or  gentleman,  in  a 
dream,  and,  representing  to  him  the  great  sin  he  was 
intending  to  commit,  ordered  him  to  forbear  from  the 
execution  of  such  an  evil  design ;  and  that,  on  iawaking, 
the  sdhtbj  in  obedience  to  the  divine  admonition,  laid 
aside  his  levelling  project.  It  is  reported,  also,  and  com- 
monly believed,  that,  while  digging  at  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  on  this  occasion,  a  jewel  was  discovered  be- 
neath it ;  but  the  natives  themselves  express  considerable 
doubt  about  its  genuineness. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

LaoKSO  nn§mrkuig  DiToditt.  —  Tcaipte  cf  THwmMmiww.  ^  TW  Wdl 
Dbwm-Mpi— ittdbi-Krakatt.— TIm  Klf  K6io  or  8«rpesi's  Wil^— 
OU  linitP*     Tinnilii  of  Blfeovmi^  Jwanharaovar,  and  Stiiitbtjwiff, 


Altoouoh  the  citj  of  Benares  is  now  regsrded  as  sacred 
to  SirZj  and  as  a  place  orer  which  he  exercises  dirine 
anthority,  yet  it  is  commonly  beliered,  by  the  inhabitants^ 
that  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  dirinity  was  not  wor- 
shipped here,  bat  dirine  honours  were  bestowed  on  a 
Bsja  called  Divodia.  The  tradition,  too,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  KaH-khmmdm,  It  is  said,  that  this  personagei, 
whom  Brahmi  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Baja  of  BenareSi 
and  vested  with  jurisdiction  over  both  gods  and  men, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  banish  all  the  gods  from  the  city. 
This  ruthless  act  seems  to  have  produced  immense  coo* 
stemation  throughout  the  Uindu  pantheon ;  but  the  Raja 
possessed  sudi  supernatural  power«  that  the  deities  weea 
thwarted  in  all  their  efforts  to  reenter  the  city.  Ueaded 
by  ffira,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  unseat  him,  snd,  im 
order  to  effoeC  their  purpose,  attempted  to  inveigle  Dinn 
dis  into  some  act  of  sin ;  knowing,  that,  the  moment  the 
sin  was  perpetrated,  his  dirine  power  and  authority  wonld 
some  to  an  end,  and  they  would  rsicain  their  lost  dignitiea 
and  prerogatireSb  But  this  mii«rable  and  diyaoeftd 
dorian,  thoogk  instigated  and  approved  by  tf ifm  hiaaal^ 
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came  to  nothing ;  for  Divod&s  was  a  man  of  unspotted 
purity  and  of  the  strictest  integrity.  At  last^  Qsjxei  hit 
upon  a  scheme,  which  was  singulariy  cunning  and  suo- 
cessfoL  In  the  character  of  a  great  Guru  or  teacher,  he 
appeared,  one  day,  at  the  door  of  the  Eaja's  palace,  and 
solicited  an  audience  with  hinu  This  the  Baja  granted, 
and,  in  course  of  conversation,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  intelligence,  learning,  and  sanctity  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  that  he  wished  to  sit  at  his  feet,  as  his 
disciple.  With  this  request  GaQcS  refused  to  comply; 
but,  taking  advantage  of  the  Baja's  good  opinion  of  him, 
he  induced  him  to  consent  to  follow  out  whatever  ia^* 
structions  should  be  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream. 
These  instructions  simply  were,  that  he  should  quit 
Benares.  Feeling  bound  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  aban- 
doned the  government,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  retired 
from  the  place,  and  was,  thereupon,  conveyed,  by  ETiva 
himself,  to  the  Eail&s  mountain.  On  his  departure,  the 
gods  reentered  the  city,  and  S»iva  became  their  supreme 
ruler  and  the  head  of  the  city.  These  are  reported  to  be 
the  old  deities  of  Benares ;  and  to  th^m  pilgrimages  are 
made.  The  myriad  deities  which  have  been  introduced, 
at  various  times,  into  the  city,  since  this  imaginary  emi- 
gration of  the  gods,  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  interlopers. 

In  endeavouring  to  extract  a  few  grains  of  truth  out 
of  this  strange  mythological  story,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Benares  was  not  imbued 
with  Hinduism  as  it  is  now.  This  Baja  Divod&s,  who^  no 
doubt,  was  a  real  personage,  may  be  conceived  to  have  \] 

resisted  the  encroachments  of  Hinduism,  on  its  first  |( 
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approach  to  Benares,  but  was,  eventually,  obliged  to 
succumb  to  it,  and  to  Burrender  bis  crown  to  the  Brah- 
manical  invaders ;  or,  it  may  be,  tbat,  in  a  remote  age  in 
the  history  of  Hinduism,  the  Eaja  may  have  become 
possessed  of  the  city,  perliaps  by  right  of  conquest,  and, 
being  attached  to  another  creed,  may  have  forthwith  ex- 
pelled the  Brabmans,  together  with  the  symbols  of  their 
religion,  from  tho  place,  but,  after  violent  opposition  on 
their  part,  was,  at  length,  outwitted  and  supplanted  by 
them.  The  second  supposition  contains  Bome  show  of 
historical  truth ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  well-establisbed  fact, 
that  Brahmanism  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  Bud* 
dhism,  not  only  in  Benares,  but  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  India ;  and  that  Buddhism,  after  being  the 
paramount  religion  for  many  centuries,  was  compelled,  in 
its  turn,  to  retreat  before  Brahmanism.  As  there  is  no 
record  of  any  other  creed  having  become  supreme  in 
Benares  besides  these  two,  which,  we  know,  successively 
were  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  tbat  Divodas,  who  was,  evi- 
dently, a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Brabmans  and  their  gods, 
was  a  Buddhist.  This  ejection  from  the  city  by  a  subtle 
and  knavish  scheme,  may,  perhaps,  be  only  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  downfal  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
strenuously  supported,  and  the  return  and  triumph  of  the 
BrahmauB.' 

The  temple  of  Divodase^war,  in  which  Divodds  is 
worshipped,  stands  in  a  court  a  short  distance  from  Kir 
Ghat.  The  idol  consists  of  a  black  emblem  of  Siva. 
It  is  not  alone,  but  is  associated  with  other  gods,  one 
of  whom  is  called  Bisbdbuka,  or  the  Twenty-handed 
'  See  Appendix  C. 
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Divinityi  and  is  the  occupant  of  a  niche  in  the  walL 
In  fix)nt  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  is  a  high  diwat 
or  lamp-stand,  on  the  sides  of  which  a  number  of  small 
oil-lamps  are  placed,  on  certain  occasions,  in  honour  of 
Divod&s.    In  the  centre  of  this  court  is  Dharm-kfip, 
one  of  the  famous  sacred  wells  of  Benares.    Its  mouth 
is  begirt  partly  by  a  wall  and  partly  by  five  small  shrines 
standing  side  by  side ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure 
thus  made  is  by  a  door  opening  through  the  wall  on  the 
eastern  side.     This  enclosure  ia  of  narrow  dimensions, 
yet  contains  several  objects  of  interest.    Close  by  the 
door  is  an  enormous  stone  emblem  of  Mah&deva,  four  feet 
in  iieight,  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.    Each  of  the  five 
shrines  has  a  chamber  or  stall,  in  which  several  idols 
are  deposited,  one  of  which  contains  a  representation  of 
8'iva  as  Fanchmukhi, — ^that  is,  the  ^  five-fitced '  god.  In 
another,  I  counted  as  many  as  sixteen  images ;  and  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  number  of  time-worn  stone 
figures  imbedded  in  the  boundary  walL    Ko  one  could 
furnish  any  reliable  information  respecting  these  interest- 
ing objects ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  they  were  figures 
of  the  goddess  S>ftal&  or  8mall-poz.    The  well  has  % 
palisade  round  its  mouth,  and  is  very  deep ;   and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  reservoir  below,  holding  the 
water,  is  not  circular,  as  is  usual,  but  quadrangular. 

Dharm-kiip,  the  name  of  this  well,  fix>m  dharm^  reli- 
gion, and  kupy  well,  is,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  not  of 
Hindu,  but  of  Buddhist,  origin.  Dhartna  or  Dhammo — 
the  former  being  Sanskrit,  the  latter  Pali— constitutes 
one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  fidth ; 
and,  in  the  Pali  writings,  Buddha  himself  is  often  spoken 
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of  as  Dhammo.  In  the  time  of  A^oka,  tlie  common  ^^| 
term  employed  to  denote  this  religion  was  Dbammo, 
vhich  is  found  inscribed  on  Buddhist  monuments  reared 
hy  him  and  standing  to  the  present  day.  In  the  pas-  ^h 
eage  leading  to  the  court,  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Dhar*^H 
mcswar,  or  Lord  Dharma, — that  is,  the  deity  who  per-  ^j 
fioniSes  dharm.  If  Dharm  be  regarded  as  the  Buddhist 
creed,  then  this  appellation  would  refer  to  the  supposed 
dirine  head  of  such  creed,  or  Buddha.  This  entire 
Mahalla  or  ward  of  the  city  is  called  Dhann-kfip, 
,  thereby  showing,  that,  ia  all  likelihood,  the  well  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Mahalla  itself.  The  antieiuity  of  the 
"well,  therefore,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  its  con- 
nexion with  Buddhism,  at  some  period  of  its  history, 
is  inrested  with  some  probability.  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  terra  dharma^  meaning  vii-tue,  merit,  justice, 
du^,  piety,  and  many  other  things,  is  in  constant  use 
among  Hindus;  but  still,  perhaps,  it  has  hardly  that 
strong  and  distinctive  signification  of  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, of  a  national  faith,  which  it  had  with  the  Bud- 
dhists in  India  in  former  times. 

Setuming  to  the  street,  a  few  steps  bring  ns  to  a 
temple  inhabited  by  the  goddess  Yiialakshf, — literally, 
'  the  lai^e-eyed,"  an  epithet  of  P&rraH,  Siva's  wife, — 
whose  crowned  head  only  is  visible,  the  rest  of  ber  per- 
son being  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth.  A  short  distance 
from  this  spot  is  Kir  Ghat,  leading  down  to  the  river. 
The  ghit  is  narrow,  but  strongly  made ;  and  its  stairs 
are  placed  at  conv^ent  intervals  for  persons  ascending 
and  descending  them,  so  as  to  indaoe  as  litUe  fiitigae  as 
possible  by  the  exercise^  In  passing  down  the  ghfitj  yon 
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are  attracted  by  a  row  of  shrinea  on  the  left,  em1)el- 
lished  ia  strong  glaring  coIohth;  and,  at  one  angle  of  the 
ghkt,  a  temple  is  seen  on  the  right-hand  aide,  filling  up 
the  corner  in  that  direction,  on  arriving  at  which  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  nTer.  It  ia  dedicated  to  B4dh&- 
Kriahxia,  that  is,  to  Krbhi;i&  and  his  wife,  who  are 
standing  side  by  side.  They  are  both  completely 
dressed;  Krishna  has  tinsel  drapery  abont  him,  and 
presents  a  somewhat  rakish  appearance.  He  is  playing 
on  a  flute ;  yet  is,  nevertheless,  holding  in  each  hand  a 
marigold  and  a  rose — not  artificial,  but  natural  flowers. 
The  temple  contains  a  number  of  small  paintings,  a  red 
idol  of  QaoeS,  and  a  tiny  shrine  in  white  marble,  which 
cost  the  sum  of  one  hundred  rupees,  or  ten  pounds. 

The  K4g  Kuan  or  Serpent's  Well  is  situated  in  a 
ward  of  the  city  called  after  the  name  of  the  well, 
or  Nag  KfiaA  Hahalla,  which  adjoins  the  Ansin  Qanj 
Mahalla.  This  well  bears  marks  of  considerable  anti- 
quity ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  an  extennve 
district  of  Benares  being  designated  by  its  name,  there 
is  DO  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
oldest  historical  places  the  present  city  possesses.  The 
construction  of  this  well  was,  probably,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  Hahalla  or  ward 
itself,  which,  we  may  imagine,  was  described  as  that 
part  of  the  city  containing  the  well — tlie  well  being 
the  most  important  and  noticeable  object  there:  and 
so,  gradually,  the  inhabitants  associated  the  Hahalla 
with  the  well,  and  called  them  by  the  same  nauM. 
The  ward  is  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  city,  at 
some  distance  from  the  Ganges.     The  quarter  lying 
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to  the  east  of  this  ward,  that  is,  between  it  and  the 
Oanges,  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  oldest  portion  of  the  present  eity;  and, 
therefore,  the  Nag  Ku&n  ward  would  have  been,  origin- 
ally, in  its  .suburbs.  It  is  even  possible  that  one  of 
the  first  plaoes  built  in  these  suburbs,  and  frequented 
by  the  people,  was  this  well,  and  that  its  existenoe 
was  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  chief^  for  the 
settling  of  a  population  in  its  neighbourhood.  No 
person  in  Benares  can  tell  when  the  well  was  made; 
but  there  is  a  reference  to  its  existence  in  the  JToH- 
khamdm. 

Steep  stone  stairs,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  lead  down 
to  the  well;  and  a  broad  wall  of  good  masonry,  six 
or  seren  feet  thick,  surrounds  them  at  their  summit^ 
rising  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
ground.     Each  of   the  four    series  of   stairs   has  an  I 

entrance  of  its  own.  Their  junction  below  forms  a 
small  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  welL  De- 
scending twelve  stone  steps,  you  reach  the  water,  which 
is  stagnant  and  fouL  Beneath  the  water  is  a  sheet 
of  iron,  which  constitutes  the  door  leading  to  a  still 
lower  well,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  old  well  in  its 
original  state.    The  stairs,  I  suspect,  are  not  of  great  \ 

date.  On  the  inside  of  those  to  the  east  is  an  in- 
scription, to  the  effect,  that,  in  1825  Samvat,  or  neariy 
one  kondred  years  ago,  a  Baja  extensively  repaired  the 
weU.  It  is  possible  he  may  have  built  the  stairs  then. 
Many  of  the  slabs  of  stone  of  which  they  are  coib- 
poeed  dii^y  carvings  on  their  external  sorfboe^  some 
ot  which  bear  Tininifft^kfiable  *'*^*^f  of  oooiidstilile 
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antiquity.  These  slabs  were,  doubtless,  taken  from  di- 
lapidated buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  thorough 
examination  of  them,  especially  of  the  more  ancient 
among  them,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  not  be  unproductive 
of  interesting  results.  The  wall  was  also  repaired  by 
llr.  Frinsep  about  thirty  years  ago. 

At  this  well  the  Nag  or  Serpent  is  worshipped.  In 
a  niche  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  stairs  is  a  figure 
representing  three  serpents;  and,  on  the  floor,  is  an 
emblem  of  Mahadeva  in  stone,  with  a  snake  crawling 
up  it  The  well  is  visited,  for  religious  purposes,  only 
once  in  the  year,  namely,  on  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  *the  month  Sawan,  when  immense  numbers  of  persons 
come  to  it,  on  pilgrimage,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  women  come  on  the  first  day,  and  the  men,  on  the 
second.  They  offer  sacrifices  both  to  the  well  and  to 
N&geSwar,  or  the  Serpent-god. 

Near  the  wall  of  the  stairs,  on  the  south  side,  stands 
a  large  peepul  tree;  and  at  the  foot  of  it  are  several 
old  mutilated  images,  one  of  which  has  extensive  carv- 
ings upon  it  There  is,  also,  a  small  low  temple  dose 
by,  containing  figures  of  Hanum&n  and  other  deities. 
Outside  the  door  of  the  temple  are  two  strange  antique 
idols,  in  bass^reliet  One  has,  apparently,  four  1^, 
and  is  graced  with  a  nimbus.  The  other  is  in  an 
erect  posture,  with  a  chair  or  umbreUa  over  its  head. 
I  have  grave  doubts  respecting  the  Hindu  origin  of 
these  idols  and  of  some  of  the  mutilated  images  re- 
ferred to  above. 

In  the  adjoining  Mahalla  of  Jai|pur&,  a  short  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  Seipent's  Well,  is  the  temple  of  Bige^ 
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vari.  Her  faoe  ooDsists  of  a  compound  of  oight  kinds 
of  motal,  which  is  of  a  pale  hue,  and  highly  burnished* 
She  wears  on  her  head  a  large  crown,  surmounted  with 
balls,  like  the  coronets  of  the  nobility.  Her  person  is 
corered  with  a  cloth ;  and  from  her  neck  depend  several 
garlands  of  flowers.  The  goddess  is  seated  on  a  lion  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  These  figures  are  in  a  chapel  in 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  temple,  which  appears  to  have 
been  once  painted  of  a  silvery  white.  The  vemndah 
leading  to  this  chamber  contains  paintings,  in  fresh 
glaring  colours,  representing  mythical  subjects  of  great 
interest  to  the  credulous  Hindu.  In  the  small  quad* 
rangle  is  a  stone  statue  of  a  lion,  the  tdkan  or  riding 
animal  of  the  goddess,  which  was  presented  to  the 
temple  by  L41  Bah&dar  Sinh,  Baja  of  Amethu  This 
Baja  has  dedicated  four  similar  statues  of  the  lion  to 
the  service  of  the  principal  deities  of  four  other  temples 
in  Benares :  one  is  in  the  temple  at  Durgi  Kuq<)  ;  a 
second  is  in  the  Chausathf-dev(  temple,  in  the  Bengali 
Tola ;  a  third  is  in  the  Siddhim&ti-deW  temple,  in  the 
BulhiniU;  and  a  fourth  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Oujarati  Pandit  Oor  Jf,  awaiting  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation. In  the  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  quadrangle 
are  various  divinities.  In  one  are  three  figures,  re* 
presenting  B4m,  Lakshmaii,  and  Jinaki,  cut  in  blabk 
stone  or  marble.  In  another  is  an  old  figure  of  Agwia, 
the  porter  of  BigeAwari ;  and  by  his  side  b  a  seoood 
figure,  still  older,  about  whom  no  one  could  give  any 
information.  A  third  niche  holds  the  goddess  Bindhyi* 
chali,  seated  on  the  back  of  a  lion.  In  a  chamber  in  oim 
comer  of  the  endosore  I  observed  ft  large  red  idol,  wliiek 
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I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  ill-formed  Gfa^el  On  one 
side  of  this  chamber  is  a  row  of  images,  and,  on  the 
floor,  a  singularly-carved  figure,  called  Naugrah,  which 
embodies  in  itself  all  the  planets.  On  the  exterior 
face  of  the  temple-wall  is  a  niche,  four  or  flvo  feet 
in  height,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  god  Hanum&n. 
He  is  painted  bright  red,  and  stand  with  hands  folded ; 
while  on  one  shoulder  sits  the  god  B&m,  and,  on  tbe 
other,  his  brother  Lakshma9. 

In  sight  of  this  temple  are  two  others,  namelyi 
the  temples  of  JwarahareSwar  and  SiddheSwar,  which, 
together  with  BageSwari,  are  regarded  as  old  places 
of  pilgrimage.  Jwara  signifies  fever;  hara^  destroy- 
ing or  conquering :  so  that  JwarahareSwar  is  famous  for 
his  supposed  power  of  dissipating  fever.  The  worship- 
per, on  approaching  the  idol,  vows,  that,  should  he 
recover,  he  will  present  to  it  dudhbhangd^  that  is, 
dudh  or  milk ;  hhdng^  leaves  of  hemp ;  and  sweet- 
meats, mixed  up  together.  SiddheSwar  professes  to 
grant  ability  to  consummate  any  undertaking  in 
which  a  man  may  wish  to  engage.  Near  these 
temples  are  several  tombs  to  devotees,  and  also  a 
number  of  mutilated  figures,  which,  it  is  said,  have 
been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  Several  of  these 
are  placed  together  on  a  small  mound  of  earth.  They 
are  not  all  worshipped,  which  is  rather  strange,  con- 
sidering how  prompt  the  Hindus  are  to  worship  carved 
images  of  every  kind.  But  the  reason  of  their  not 
being  worshipped  is,  I  imagine,  because  they  are  w 
unlike  the  idols  that  are  now  found  in  Hindu  temples. 
They  are   more  delicately  sculptured,  and   are   mors 
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chaste  in  their  deagii|  than  the  prodactioiis  of  modem 
Hindu  art:  indeed,  thmr  superiori^  in  this  le^eet 
is  exceedingly  noticeable.  To  what  epoch  they  ought 
to  be  aacribedi  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  question  if  they 
are  Hindu  sculptures  at  all,  and  should  be  disposed 
to  assign  a  Buddhist  origin  to  most^  if  not  all|  of  them* 
I  was  much  struck  with  one  stone,  which  seemed 
to  represent,  at  least,  two  undeniable  emblems  of 
Buddha.  The  apex  of  the  stone  was  ornamented  with 
a  circle,  with  radii  direrging  from  the  centre,  in  other 
words,  with  the  Buddhist  wheeL  Various  stones  built 
into  the  wall,  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  are,  likewiae^ 
elaborately  carved.  These,  it  is  possible,  are  eonneoted 
with  the  same  era  as  the  figures  just  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Benares,  Kdsi,  and  Eed4r,  the  three  Grand  Divisions  of  the  dty.— No 
Old  Hindu  Temples  in  Benares. — Puranio  Character  of  the  K&sf 
division  of  the  City. — ^No  trustworthy  information  concerning  Ancient 
Buildings  to  be  obtained  either  from  Hindus  or  from  their  sacred 
writings.— Preference  of  the  Old  Fanes  by  Pilgrims. — Trilochan 
Temple. — Legends  respecting  Trilochan. — The.Idolater^s  idea  of  the 
benefit  resulting  from  Worshipping  in  this  Temple. — ^Kot-Lingea- 
war.  —  N&nak  Shih,  the  Sikh  Guru.  —  Painting  in  the  Trilochan 
Temple,  depicting  the  Punishments  of  HelL — ^Trilochan  Gh4t — Q4e 
Ghit. — Temples  of  Nirbuddheswar  and  Xd-Mah4deva. — Gor  Jf,  the 
Gujarati  Brahman. 

Whilb  fhe  terms  Benares  and  Ki&i  are  alike 
applied  to  the  entire  city,  yet  some  of  the  natives 
divide  it  into  three  great  portions,  namely,  Benares, 
K&My  and  Xed&r,  to  which  they  assign  three  dis- 
tinct epochs.  The  most  ancient  is  Benares,  the 
northern  division  of  the  present  city.  To  the  south  of 
this  is  KaSi,  of  less  antiquity  ;  and,  to  the  south 
of  KaSi,  Ked&r,  which  is,  comparatively,  of  modem 
date.  Prom  what  source  this  notion  has  been  derived, 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  nevertheless,  it  is,  I  believe, 
for  the  most  part,  correct  We  shall  see,  in  a  future 
chapter,  that  the  ancient  Buddhist  remains  at  Bakarfyi 
EuQ(jl  CKi^  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  dtj, 
or  in  Benares  Proper.  In  addition,  there  are,  in  this 
quarter,  other  spots,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  where 
Buddhist  ruins  are  to  be  found. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ciroumstance,  that,  in  the  modem  dty^ 
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no  Hindu  temples — inda^g  the  temple  of  Briddh* 
kit,  which  ha8|  undoubtedlyi  an  antiquity  of  sereral 
hundred  years^ — whaterer  exist,  to  which  the  epith^ 
'  old '  and  *  ancient '  can  properiy  be  applied ;  therein 
corroborating  what  has  been  previously  asserted,  thai 
the  modem  city  has,  to  a  large  extent,  shifted  from  its 
original  site.  The  priests  tell  you,  that,  where  temjdea 
now  stand,  others  once  stood,  and  that  the  deities  now 
worshipped  hare  been  worshipped  at  these  precise  spots 
through  all  past  time ;  but  this,  .of  course,  is  said  with 
the  object  of  extolling  their  gods.  No  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  tradition,  in  ascertaining  the  dates  of 
temples,  so  long  as  your  informant  can  only  state  that 
a  certain  temple,  on  a  certain  site,  had  a  predecessor 
on  that  site,  and  that  predecessor  had  a  prerious  one, 
and  so  on,  in  an  endless  series. 

There  are,  in  the  dirision  of  Benares  Proper,  a  few 
Hindu  temples,  which,  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  lay 
claim  to  an  antiquity  of  sereral  hundred  years ;  but  the 
number  of  such  temples  b  rery  small.  The  central  por> 
tion,  or  Ki&L  which  now  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 
city,  cannot,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  make  e?ea 
such  a  boost  Yet  it  is  the  farourite  resort  of  Uindos, 
and  b  literally  choked  with  ita  abundant  population  and 
the  pilgrims  who,  from  all  parts  of  India,  are  perpetually 
(locking  thither.  Its  temples  and  idols,  its  symbols  of 
idolatry,  and  its  priests,  are  all  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  to 
defy  culculation ;  while,  as  if  b  honour  of  thb  poftiott 
of  it^  the  entire  city  b  spoken  ^  throoghout  IndiSi  as 
KUL  But,  although  the  KAK  dt? bm  now  feesifw 
the  lion's  share  of  rsspeet  and  atttntioS|  and   the 
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Benares  division,  except  on  special  occasions  and  at 
special  festivals,  obtains  only  a  very  inferior  sbare, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  two  stood  in  a  reverse 
relation  to  one  another,  and  Benares  Proper  was  the 
common  resort  of  Hindu  votaries,  while  the  K&^i 
division  was  its  mere  suburb,  and  scarcely  honoured 
at  all,  and  the  Keddr  division  was  a  jungle,  where, 
possibly,  stood  a  secluded  temple  or  two,  and  a  few 
austere  naked  ascetics  resided  in  savage  simplicity.   . 

Although  I  regard  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  or 
that  which  distinctively  bears  the  name  of  K&sf,  as, 
speaking  generally,  less  ancient  than  the  division  to  the 
north  of  it,  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  tliat  I  doubt 
the  considerable  antiquity  of  a  certain  portion  of  it  I 
refer  especially  to  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  build* 
ings  in  the  streets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Ganges;  | 

and  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  at  all  improbable,  that^  even 
In  those  early  ages  when  the  city  extended  for  miles 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the  north  and  north* 
east  of  the  Bama  stream,  its  southern  extremity  not 
only  included  of  the  modem  city  what  I  have  termed 
Benares  Proper,  but  also  a  thin  band  of  what  is  now 
the  Kiii  division  of  the  city,  stretching  along  the 
Ganges  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  as  far,  possiblyi 
as  the  l)aS&Samedh  Ghat 

While,  as  already  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
present  form  of  Uinduism  in  the  city  is  Puranic,  yet  I 
would  apply  that  term,  in  an  emphatic  and  special  man- 
ner, to  the  Kk&i  division,  because  of  the  strong  and 
very  intimate  association  which  it  has  with  the  latest 
development   and   manifestation  of   Hinduism  in    the 
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Puranas,  and  with  the  present  features  of  idolatry 
amongst  the-  Hindu  race.  The  temples  whicli  stud 
the  streets,  the  idols  worshipped  in  them,  tho  religious 
ohservances  practised  by  the  people,  in  short,  the  mate- 
rialistic and  sensuous  characteristics  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
as  exhibited  there,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  Puranio 
in  their  origiiL 

Kespeeting  ancient  Hindu  buildings  in  the  city,  no 
definite  and  trustworthy  information  whatever  can  be 
gathered  either  from  tlie  lips  of  Hindus  or  from  the 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  them  from  past 
ages.  That  remains  of  such  buildings  actually  exist 
somewhere,  admits  of  no  question ;  but  we  are  left 
utterly  in  the  dark  concerning  them,  and  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  pei-sonal  observation,  in  searching 
them  out.  One  would  have  supposed,  that  works  written 
upon  Benares  and  in  its  praise,  such  as  the  Kdsi- 
rahasya,  which  numbers  thirty  chapters ;  the  Kd'si-mdhd' 
tmya,  which  contains  five ;  and  Kd'sl-khajida,  taken 
from  the  SkanJa-puram,  which  consists  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  would  have  shed  some  light  on  this  interest- 
ing subject:  but  the  authors  and  compilers  of  these 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  bare  generali- 
ties, and  have  not  troubled  themselves  about  the  epoch 
of  any  one  temple,  or  ghat,  or  well,  or  other  structure 
to  which  they  may  have  referred.  It  is  not  known, 
with  certainty,  when  the  above  works  were  written ; 
but  this,  however,  is  well  ascertained,  that  not  one  of 
them  was  written  till  several  hundred  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Buddhist  edifices  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  city. 
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The  Hindus  do  not  resort  to  all  temples  equally, 
but  only  to  those  which  are  well  known,  and  which, 
they  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  frequented  by  their 
forefathers.  New  temples  are  constantly  springing  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  far  surpass 
the  old  shrines  in  magnificence ;  but  these  are  regarded 
as  famUy  temples,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  visited 
only  by  the  relatives  of  the  persons  who  have  erected 
them,  and  by  members  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belong. 
The  thirty-sbc  castes, — ^into  which  Hindus  are  sometimes 
divided, — ^practically  shun  such  temples,  although  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  cherish  any  dislike  to  them ;  while 
all  regard  the  other  class  of  temples  as  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  flock  to  them  indiscriminately.  Pilgrims  also 
have  the  same  feeling,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  new  shrines. 

One  of  the  temples'^in  Benares  Proper,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  not  of  recent  date,  is  the  well-known  temple 
of  Trilochan  or  the  Three-eyed, — from  irij  three,  and 
lochana^  an  eye, — so  called  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. It  is  said,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  S'iva 
was  wrapt  in  meditation,  he  was  visited  daily  by 
Yish^u,  who  always  brought  with  him  a  thousand 
separate  flowers,  which  he  sacrificed  to  Siva  when  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  him.  One  day  Vishpu  had 
brought  his  thousand  flowers,  as  usual;  and,  having 
placed  them  ready  for  sacrifice,  his  attention  was  drawn 
off  from  them  for  a  short  period.  Embracing  the 
opportunity,  S^iva  quietly  purloined  one  of  the  flowers. 
Ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  Yishpu  presently  set 
about    his   devotions,    offering    his   flowers   one   at  % 
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time,  and  counting  the  number  offered-  What  was  his 
surprise,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth,  he  found  that  one  waa  missing  I  He 
was  totally  unable  to  account  for  the  losa;  but,  as  he 
had  no  other  at  hand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sacrifice  which  he  had  begun,  he  removed  an 
eye  from  its  socket,  and  offered  it  instead.  On  apply- 
ing the  eye  to  the  forehead  of  the  idol,  it  adhered  to 
the  spot  on  which  he  placed  it.  S'iva  immediately 
began  to  see  ivith  it,  and  from  that  time  forwards  pos- 
sessed three  organs  of  vision. 

There  is,  however,  another  tale  connected  witli  this 
temple  and  the  third  eye  of  S'iva.  Tradition  affirms, 
that  the  emblem  of  this  god,  which  is  "worshipped  in 
his  temple,  having  passed  through  the  seven  pdtdloi  or 
subterraneous  regions,  had  made  its  home  in  this  place. 
Oaurf ,  wife  of  S'iva,  was,  at  this  time,  seeking,  but  could 
not  find  him.  Siva,  with  his  third  eye,  the  eye  of  re- 
flectJOD, — distinguished  &om  his  other  two  eyes,  which 
are  merely  eyes  of  observation, — perceived  her.  It  is 
oommonly  believed,  that,  on  the  site  of  this  temple,  the 
three  rivers,  the  Qanges,  the  Jumn4,  and  the  Saraswat^ 
meet  Moreover,  three  notable  deities  are  spoken  of  as 
residing  here,  corruptly  called  Saraswate^war,  Jamane£- 
war,  and  Nirbuddhe^war.  The  first  two  idols  actually  do 
exist  here,  and  are  pointed  out  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple ;  and  the  last  has  a  separate  temple  to  herself 
at  a  short  distance  &om  the  Trilochan  fane.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  that,  formerly,  this  idol  was  also  wor- 
shipped in  this  place;  for  all  three  are  referred  to  in  the 
KdJi-khandaf  in  connexion  with  it. 
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The  fruits  of  performing  religious  ceremonies  in  the 
Trilochan  temple  are  regarded,  by  the  idolater,  as  of  a 
varied  character.  As,  in  his  estimation,  it  is  high  up 
in  the  scale  of  sanctity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
imagines  great  blessings  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
worship  of  its  idols.  That  mystery  in  Blndu  idea, 
called  spiritual  emancipation,  which,  in  this  land,  means 
the  destruction  of  personal  identity,  or  the  annihilation 
of  self  and  absorption  into  Brahma,  preceded,  it  may 
be,  by  a  transmigration  through  the  bodies  of  other 
creatures,  on  the  death  of  the  present  body,  is,  in  his 
belief  as  effectually  secured  here  as  elsewhere.  More- 
over, there  is  a  special  benefit  attached,  by  the  people 
generally,  to  the  performance  of  religious  rites  in  this 
temple;  namely,  that,  whoever  does  so,  should  he  fall 
ill  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  die,  is  certain 
not  to  sink  into  hell,  but  to  enjoy  everlasting  happi- 
ness. In  the  month  of  Bais&kh,  should,  any  one  remain 
in  this  temple,  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  religious 
exercises  during  the  whole  of  one  day  and  night,  with- 
out sleeping,  he  is  promised  eternal  liberation  as  his 
reward. 

The  temple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  a  few  years  ago  by 
N&thii  BdU,  of  Foonah ;  but  the  priests  state  that  the 
quadrangle  itself  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  little  question,  however,  that  the  ori^al  Tri- 
lochan temple  was  earlier  even  than  this.  Some  of  the 
numerous  idols  deposited  Ayithin  the  circuit  of  the  quad- 
rangle exhibit  signs  of  an  age  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  that  ascribed  to  the  earlier  fiine.    On  entering  the 
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high-walled  enclosure,  the  large  number  of  image3  which 
meet  the  eye  on  both  sides  and  in  front  is  somewhat 
amusing.  Most  of  them,  though  not  all,  are  of  dimi- 
nutive size,  and  are  placed  in  separate  shrines,  in  groups 
of  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  upwards.  On  the  left,  by 
the  wall,  are  two  temples,  one  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  low  spire  or  steeple,  and  the  other  by  a  small 
dome ;  and  the  tiny  deities  to  whom  they  are  dedicated 
are  partly  deposited  upon  the  floors  of  the  temples, 
and  parfly  inserted  into  the  walla.  Figures  of  bulls, 
likewise,  intended  for  these  gods  to  ride  on,  are  placed 
near.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  a  scries  of  shrines 
occupied  by  assemblages  of  idols.  There  is,  also,  an 
imago  looking  like  a  huge  club,  which  is  not  honoured 
with  a  residence,  but  stands  apart  from  all  tho  shrines. 
It  is  made  of  stone,  and  is  three  feet  high  aboTO  its 
base,  and  ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness.  Its  name 
is  Kot-Lingeswar,  from  the  circumstance  that  ito 
surface  is  supposed  to  hare  a  kott  or  ten  millions 
of  the  emblems  of  Siva  carved  upon  it.  The  actual 
number  cut  out  on  the  superficies  of  the  stone  is 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred ;  but  the  Hindus  are 
not  particular  in  their  definition  of  numbers.  In  the 
south-west  corner,  a  peepul  tree  grows,  near  the  foot 
of  which,  in  a  chapel  or  niche  attached  to  its  trunk, 
is  a  figure  of  the  monkey-god  Hanuman;  and,  close 
by,  two  images  of  GaneS  and  Sitala  (or  the  goddess 
of  Small-pox)  have  been  let  into  the  wall.  On  the 
south  side,  a  small  shrine  contains  the  black  ugly 
figure  of  the  goddess  Barnarasi,  presented,  I  was  told, 
by  Baja  Banar,  a  reputed  old  Eaja  of  Benares.    There 
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are  other  deities,  but  smaller  in  size,  in  the  same 
shrine,  such  as  GaveS  and  the  Sun;  but  these  appear 
to  hold  a  subordinate  position  in  the  place. 

In  front  of  the  porch  of  the  Trilochan  temple, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  is  a 
double  temple.  Each  division  is  open  on  its  three 
sides,  and,  from  the  number  and  assortment  of  its 
idols,  is  a  veritable  pantheon.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  the  reason  for  making  such  collections  of 
deities.  I  believe  it  is  simply  whim  or  caprice,  similar 
to  that  which  prompts  children  to  accumulate  a  large 
number,  and  a  great  variety,  of  playthings.  It  is, 
also,  evidently,  a  childish  motive  which  has  dictated 
the  methodical,  not  to  say  picturesque,  arrangement 
of  idols  on  the  floors  of  temples,  and  around  the 
walls  of  their  enclosures.  In  regard  to  some  coUeo- 
tions  of  idols,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  gradually  made  by  the  worshippers  in  the 
temples  in  which  they  are  found,  who,  in  their  zeal, 
have  presented  idols,  as  well  as  money  and  other  gifts, 
to  their  iavourite  shrines. 

The  porch  of  the  Trilochan  temple  is  painted  red, 
and  is  sustained  by  eight  pillars,  four  in  front,  and 
four  attached  to  the  wall  behind.  Its  roof  is  embel- 
lished with  pictures ;  and  on  the  floor,  directly  opposite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  is  a  bull,  in  white 
marble,  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Two  beUs  are  hub- 
pended  in  the  porch,  which  are  struck  by  the  wor* 
shippers,  after  performing  their  devotions.  The  wall 
of  the  temple,  adjoining  the  porch,  exhibits  several 
curious  objects.    There  is  a  flgure  of  GaveiS,  in  white 
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marble,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  oa  the  left;  and  near 
it  a  painting,  representing  Nanak  Shah,  the  Guru 
or  spiritual  guide  of  the  Sikh  race.  As  the  Sikh 
religion  is  regarded,  by  the  Hindus,  in  the  light  of  a 
h«wf,  it  13  strange  that  they  permit  such  a  picture 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  one  of  their  principal  shrines. 
In  a  niche  on  the  right  are  two  black  figures  of  Nara- 
jajta  or  Yishi^a,  and  his  wife  Lakshmf. 

Here  is,  likewise,  a  remarkable  painting,  representing 
the  divine  vengeance  executed  on  sinners  in  hell.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  £iver  of  Death,  through  which 
persons  are  seen  endeavoming  to  make  their  way  to 
the  other  side.  Some  are  left  alone  to  buffet  with  - 
the  waves  in  their  own  strength;  while  others,  who, 
when  living  in  this  world,  supported  Brahmans,  are 
helped  across  by  the  sacred  cow,  who  swims  before, 
and  drags  them  along  by  her  tail,  which  they  grasp 
fast  hold  of  with  their  hands.  This  explanation  was 
given  by  the  priests;  for,  really,  no  cow  was  visible 
as  the  attendant  on  any  one.  As  soon  as  they  are 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  new  arrivals  are  re- 
presented as  immediately  led  away :  and  the  remainder 
of  the  picture  consists  in  a  delineation  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  The  priests  stated  that  the  poor 
wretches  are  first  judged,  and  then  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds.  In  one  place,  a  conscience- 
stricken  sinner,  who  has  recently  emerged  from  the 
stream,  is  seen  strongly  resisting  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  is  dragging  him  away  by  the  leg.  In 
another  is  aa  enormous  vessel,  full  of  boiling  ghee  or 
darified  batter,  into  which  the  wicked  are  plunged. 
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Here  and  there,  executioners  are  standing^  armed  with 
prodigious  clubs,  with  which  they  cruelly  belabour 
their  helpless  and  despairing  yictims.  One  conspicuous 
object  in  the  picture  is  a  pillar  of  red-hot  iron,  on  the 
top  of  which  lies  a  writhing  and  agonizing  mass  of 
humanity.  This  punishment  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  adultery  and  undeanness. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  is  very  simple,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  and  foul.  A  brazen  cistern,  with  knobs 
at  each  comer,  is  let  into  the  floor ;  and,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  stands  the  emblem  of  S'iva,  who  is  here  called 
LingeSwar;  and  near  it  is  Shiva's  wife,  F4rvat{.  A 
small  oil  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning  not  far  from 
the  idol,  whose  daily  supply  of  water  and  flowers, — ^the 
offerings  of  his  worshippers, — ^would  be  enough,  did  he 
possess  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  human  creature,  to 
suffocate  and  drown  him. 

Quitting  this  spot,  and  proceeding  to  Trilochan  Ghat, 
we  pass  a  beautiful  little  temple,  situated  at  the  comer 
of  two  streets,  lately  built  by  Kunii  Sdhu.  Its  porch  is 
supported  on  pillars,  the  elegant  carving  of  which  dis- 
plays much  taste  and  skilL  Immediately  opposite  this 
is  a  large  temple,  in  a  quadrangle,  also  new.  Above 
the  ghdt  is  a  small  shrine,  containing  a  number  of  old 
images ;  and,  a  short  distance  down  the  stairs,  are  two 
more,  in  the  walls  of  which  idols  of  great  age  are  in- 
serted. I  may  here  remark,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Trilochan  temple  abounds  with  shrines. 

The  Trilochan  Gh&t  is  called,  also,  the  Filpilla  Tfrth, 
or  place  of  pilgrimage.    After  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  at  I 

this  gh&t^  the  pilgrim,  in  order  to  perform  this  peculiar  j 
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pilgrimage,  proceeds  to  the  Panehgangd  Ghat,  and 
bathes  again  in  the  river;  and  then,  finally  tracing 
his  steps  to  the  Manikai-pika  "Well,  washes  in  its  loath- 
some waters.  These  ablutions  being  terminated,  the 
poor  deluded  man  is  taught  to  believe  that  hia  sins 
have  all  been  forgiven.  There  are  two  low  tun-ets  at 
the  Pilpilla  Ghat,  between  which  the  pilgrim  must 
bathe,  as  the  water  beyond  has  no  special  sanctity. 

This  ghat  is  tho  last  of  the  stairs,  leading  down  from 
the  city  to  the  river,  made  entirely  of  strong  masonry. 
The  ghiits  to  the  north  are  constructed,  in  part,  of  a 
less  durable  substance,  that  is,  from  below  towards  the 
river;  although,  in  tho  upper  portions  of  these  even, 
the  stairs  are  solid,  like  the  others.  A  short  distance 
higher  up  the  stream  is  Gde  Ghat,  jutting  out  a  little 
beyond  the  bant. 

Two  other  temples  in  this  neighbourhood  are,  possibly, 
of  the  same  era  as  the  Trilochan  fane.  The  first  is  the 
temple  of  Nirbuddheswar,  situated  only  a  few  steps  to 
the  south-east  of  this  structure.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
plain  edifice,  without  ornament  or  embellishment,  and 
is,  evidently,  not  much  visited,  except  by  pilgiims,  and 
on  festival  days.  The  other  is  the  temple  of  Ad-Mah4- 
deva,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  tiny  shrine,  faced 
with  an  iron  grating.  A  priest  from  Trilochan  was 
leading  the  way  into  the  enclosure,  when  I  felt  myself 
irresistibly  detained  by  the  curiosities  in  this  shrine. 
I  observed  several  small  pillars  covered  with  silver 
tinsel,  and,  also,  a  figure  of  Hanuman  gaudily  painted 
in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  black  colours;  while,  on  the 
floor,  other  idols  were  lying.    In  this  cage-like  place 
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sat  an  old  man,  squatting  down  beside  these  miserable 
divinities,  his  body  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
shrine.  Presently  he  folded  his  hands  together,  ap- 
parently in  deep  devotion,  and  did  homage  to  one  or 
more  of  the  images  before  him*  He  then  rang  a  little 
bell,  and  quietly  left  the  place.  This  man  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shrine,  and  had  erected  and  dedicated  it, 
and  probably  had  purchased  in  the  bazar  the  very  idols 
which  I  saw  him  worship. 

The  temple  of  Ad-Mahadeva,  like  the  temple  of  Nir- 
buddheSwar,  is  unadorned  and  plain.  In  the  poroh  is 
a  very  old  chair,  in  which,  in  former  days,  a  Vffds^  or 
public  reader  of  the  sacred  books,  used  to  sit  and  read 
in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  gathered  to  hear 
him.  This  ancient  custom  has  lost  ground  even  ia 
Benares,  which  professes  to  be  the  very  citadel  and 
defence  of  Hinduism.  In  front  of  the  porch,  to  the 
east^  is  a  peepul  tree,  with  a  platform  attached  to  its 
base,  upon  which  is  a  small  shrine,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  idols ;  while  opposite  to  it  is  a  stone  figure  of 
the  goddess  Farvatyeswarf  in  bass-reliefl  This  divinity 
was  formerly  one  of  considerable  repute,  but^  from  some 
unknown  circumstance,  was  destroyed,  together  with 
her  shrine ;  so  that  no  remains  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
can  be  discovered.  The  goddess,  however,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  resuscitated  by  a  Gujarati  Brahman, 
residing  in  Benares,  named  Gbr  Ji,  who  manufEU^tored 
the  present  idol,  and  placed  it  in  this  position,  as  re- 
presentative of  PdrvatyeSwarf ;  and  it  is  now  honoured, 
by  the  Hindus,  with  pilgrimages  and  offeringSi  like  its 
predecessor.    Gor  Ji  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  has  done 
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more  to  revive  Hinduism,  in  this  city,  of  late  years, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  person.  Having  diligently 
read  the  Kasi-hhmida,  he  has  searched  about  for  the 
temples  and  idols  referred  to  in  that  book ;  and,  where- 
ever  he  has  found  old  temples  in  decay,  or  abandoned, 
or  has  discovered  sacred  sites  now  neglected  and  gene- 
rally  unknown,  he  has  endeavoured  to  restore  them  to 
honour  and  popularity.  One  favourite  method  which 
he  adopts  is  to  inscribe  an  extract  from  the  Kdii- 
/chanda,  respecting  a  particular  forsaken  temple  or  site, 
on  stone,  and  to  set  it  up  there,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  passers-by.  In  some  cases,  he  merely  writes  the 
extract  on  a  wall  or  other  suitable  place.  This  man 
feels,  like  many  other  rigid  Hindus  of  the  old  school, 
that  the  ancient  religion  is  falling  into  decay ;  that 
some  of  its  old  temples,  formerly  frequented  by  crowds, 
are  now  rarely  trodden  j  and  that  many  a  hallowed 
spot,  or  niche,  or  grove,  or  fane,  has  been  abandoned 
and  forgotten. 

Behind  the  peepul  tree  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Gapes,  tho  God  of  Wisdom,  an  elephant-hcadcd,  large- 
bellied,  and  veiy  red  deity,  who  has  associated  wifli 
himself  a  variety  of  deities,  one  of  whom  la  a  stone  on 
which  two  snakes  are  carved  in  bass-relief;  bat  the 
stone  is  broken,  and  tho  two  parts  are  placed,  side  by 
sid^  against  the  waU. 
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PanchoanoX  Ghdi — Legend  respecting  it  —  LalEslimanbiQji  Temple. — 
The  Minarets.  —  Temple  of  Kdmes'war.  —  The  Machaudaii  Tirth  or 
Place  of  Pilgrimage. 

The  Panchgangd  Ghdt  is  one  of  the  five  chief 
places  of  pilgrimage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Hindus  believe  that  five  rivers  meet  at  this  spot  Their 
names  are  Dhutapdpa,  Jar^anada,  Kirai:ianadi,  Saraswatf, 
and  (Gangd)  Ganges.  Eespecting  these  streams,  Mr. 
Prinsep  makes  the  following  observations: — "A  virgin,'' 
he  says,  ^^  named  D'horatpapa,  whom  Brahm&  prononnoes 
to  be  more  pure  than  three  and  a  half  croreQ  of  the 
holy  tlratks  (places  of  pilgrimage),  having  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  her  admirer  Dharma,  politely  pronounces 
a  malediction  upon  him,  and  turns  him  into  the  Dharma- 
nada  (river  of  virtue).  He,  in  revenge,  converts  her 
into  a  rock ;  but  her  father,  Yeddsoor,  in  compassion, 
metamorphoses  her  again  into  the  Chandrak&nta  (moon 
stone),  which,  melting  in  the  moon,  forms  a  stream, 
called  D'horatpapd  (channel  of  sin),  an  appropriate  bride 
for  the  river  of  virtue.  The  third  stream,  called  Cm- 
nadda  (brook  of  rays),  was  produced  fix)m  the  per- 
spiration of  the  Sun,  while  performing  penance  in 
honour  of  Mangulgouree  (a  form  of  Devi),  on  an  ad* 
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joining  ghat  These  three,  with  the  Ganges  and  Saras- 
vati,  complete  the  number  of  Panchanada,  to  the  satia- 
fiiction  even  of  the  deities  themselves,  who  condescend 
to  bathe  on  the  spot  during  their  residence  in  Kashi." ' 

Onlj  one  of  these  streams,  namely,  the  Ganges,  is 
visible;  but  the  remaining  four  are  supposed,  by  the 
credulous,  to  be  somewhere  under  ground.  The  ghat 
is  broad  and  deep,  and  exceedingly  strong.  Its  stairs 
and  tun-ets  are  all  of  stone,  and,  from  tiieir  great 
number,  afford  accommodation  to  a  miJtitude  of  wor- 
shippers and  bathers.  The  turrets  are  low  and  hollow, 
and  are  employed  as  temples  or  shrines.  Each  one 
contains  several  deities,  which  are,  mostly,  emblems  of 
Siva.  An  ordinary  observer  would  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  these  ai-e  filled  with  idols,  and  would 
scarcely  imagine  that  he  was  walking  upon  the  top  of 
a  long  succession  of  shrines,  and  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  gods.  He  would  have  to  descend  several 
steps,  before  discovering  the  saciilege  which  he  was 
ignorantly  committing ;  but,  having  done  so,  he  would 
at  once  perceive  that  the  turrets  are  open  towards 
the  river,  and  are,  therefore,  very  convenient  for 
devotioual  purposes.  The  platform  above  the  ghat, 
along  which  runs  a  narrow,  though  excellent,  road,  is 
helow  the  steep  hank  of  the  river.  From  the  platform 
a  number  of  stairs  thread  their  way  up  the  hank, 
uniting  the  ghat  with  this  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
same  remark  is,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  the 
other  ghats.  They  are  all  connected  together  by  a 
road,  which  is,  in  some  places,  paved,  and  in  the  hot 
*  Frinaep's  Views  of  Beimrea — Second  Series. 
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Treather,  is,  in  parts,  covered  over  \?itli  an  awning, 
under  which  the  people  walk«  From  this  road  innu- 
merable stairs,  chiefly  of  stone,  pass  up  the  banks,  and 
communicate  with  the  alleys  and  streets  leading  into 
the  city. 

One  of  the  flights  of  stairs  rising  up  from  the  Fanoh- 
ganga  Ghat  enters  a  large  building,  known  as  Laksh- 
maxibala,  which  it  ascends,  and  then  issues  into  a  lane 
at  the  summit  of  the  bank,  leading  into  the  streets  of 
the  city.  The  building,  although  presenting  an  exten- 
sive frontage  towards  the  river,  is,  in  reality,  hardly  j 
more  than  a  mere  casemate  to  the  bank.  It  is  used  ' 
as  a  temple,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lakshmavb&Ia.  The 
principal  room  is  in  an  upper  story,  the  roof  of  which 
is  supported  on  carved  wooden  pillars  of  a  deep  black 
colour.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  paintings,  many 
of  which  are  representations  of  green  trees,  while  others, 
are  pictures  set  in  frames.  Devotees  are  seated  in  the  ) 
room,  counting  their  beads,  and  muttering  to  them- 
selves the  names  of  their  gods.  Musio  is  also  per- 
formed, the  plaintive  strains  of  which  fall  upon  the 
ear  pleasingly.  ISear  the  playera,  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  are  three  idols,  in  a  row.  That  in  the  centre  is 
dressed  in  blue,  and  has  a  blue  turban  on  his  head, 
and  a  garland  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  hanging  down 
in  front  On  his  left  is  a  gilded  disk,  let  into  the 
wall,  displaying  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  and  mouth,  and 
a  nimbus,  and  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  the 
Sim.  On  his  right  is  a  disk,  representing  the  Moon, 
made  of  a  pale  metal,  probably  silver,  and  exhibiting 
the  various  parts  of  the  face,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sun, 
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bat  without  gOding  or  glory.  A  few  feet  in  front  of 
these  idols,  a  small  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The  wor- 
shippers  pass  in  and  out  of  this  room,  and  perform  their 
devotions  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  temple.  It  is 
the  only  temple  in  Benares,  however,  so  fiir  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  in  which  persons,  seating  them- 
selves on  the  floor,  engage  formally  in  religious  exer- 
eises.  The  temples  in  Benares,  and  in  Northern  India 
generally,  with  their  courts,  porches,  and  subordinate 
shrines,  though  they,  in  some  instances,  cover  a  con- 
siderable area,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  of  very  narrow 
dimensions,  and  contain  only  one  small  room,  in  which, 
besides  the  presiding  deity,  several  inferior  divinities  are 
frequently  placed,  leaving  not  room  enough  for  a  donn 
persons  to  present  their  offerings  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  to  observe  the  prescribed  ceremonies  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Ascending  another  series  of  stairs  from  the  Faneh- 
gangi  Oh&t,  you  approach  the  lofty  mosque  of  Aurung- 
seb,  known,  by  the  natives,  as  "  M&dhud&s  k&  Dewhri.'' 
The  edifice  itself  is  above  the  bank  of  the  river;  but 
its  foundations  sink  deep  into  the  ground;  and  their 
eoormous  stone  breastworks  extend  far  down  the  bank* 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  foundations  of  the  mosque 
are  as  deep  as  the  building  is  high.  Although  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  this  stmo- 
tors  was  reared,  yet  it  appears  as  solid  and  strong  as 
on  the  day  of  its  completbn.  The  massive  pQe  is  on 
the  very  edge  of  a  steep  bank  or  diff;  yet  not  a  stono 
of  it  has  been  loosened.  There  is  a  high  wall,  next  to 
the  itnst  numing  by  the  western  sids  of  the  moeqM^ 
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whicli  is  contmued  round  to  tlie  north-east  eomer.  A 
door  in  the  northern  wall  opens  the  way  into  flie  en- 
elosuroi  in  full  front  of  the  mosque;  the  latter  being 
situated  on  its  southern  side.  From  the  eastern  side 
commences  the  long  flight  of  stone  stairs  descending  to 
the  river.  The  enclosure  is  not  sufficiently  spacious  to 
give  the  observer  an  ample  view  of  the  minarets ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  him  to 
gain  a  satisfactory  idea  of  their  symmetry  and  ele- 
gance. The  mosque  itself  exhibits  nothing  striking, 
and,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  called  bcautifuL  It  is  plain 
and  common-place;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  minarets 
rising  above,  it  would  not  be  accounted  a  noticeable 
object  in  Benares.  The  minarets  themselves  have  a 
delicate  gracefulness  about  them  which  it  is  impossible 
to  portray  in  words;  and  my  photographic  representa- 
tion fails  to  convey  the  exactness  and  exquisiteness  of 
the  reality.  I  do  not  remember  their  exact  height; 
but  it  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fee^ 
reckoning  from  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  this 
edifice  stands  is  nearly  the  same  number  of  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  the  minarets  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  city.  Although  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Benares,  especially  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ghdts,  are  of  a  great  height^  yet  they  are 
all  overtopped  by  the  minarets,  the  clear  forms  of 
which,  pointing  upwards  to  the  sky,  may  be  discerned 
at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the  city.  They 
were,  originally,  some  fifty  feet  higher  than  they  now 
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are,  and  were  ont  doTm  to  their  present  height,  in  con-  - 
Beqaence  of  exhibiting  signs  of  weakness  and  insecurity. 
There  is  a  staircase  in  each  tower,  from  the  summit  of 
which  you  gain  a  complete  view  of  Benares  and  its 
sahurbs,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  country; 
but  the  ascent  and  descent  are  attended  with  consider- 
able fatigue. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  mosi^ue,  although  so  much 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  regarded,  by  thom,  as  one  of 
the  chief  sights  of  Benares,  should  be  almost  abandoned 
by  the  Mohammedans.  On  Fridays,  a  small  number  of 
the  faithful  assemble  within  its  walls  for  religious  pur- 
poses, but  on  no  other  day ;  and,  during  the  remaining 
six  days  of  the  week,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
two  men.  These  consist  of  a  Mulla  and  his  servant, 
who  alone  have  charge  of  the  building.  It  seems  that 
the  office  held  by  the  Mulla  was  formerly  held  by 
hia  ancestors,  who  received  it,  possibly,  from  Aurungzeb 
himself. 

A  small  village  was,  at  one  time,  in  possession  of  the 
mosque,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  its  expenses  were 
partially  paid:  but  it  has  lapsed  to  the  Government: 
and,  consequently,  the  expenses  of  repairing  and  clean- 
ing the  mosque,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  are 
definyed  by  the  contributions  of  visitors.  Its  existence 
in  this  part  of  city,  which  is  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  Hindus,  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  rancour 
and  violence  with  which  the  emperor  Aurungzeb  op- 
posed the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  people,  and  en- 
deavoured to  propagate  his  own  religion.  Tradition 
says,  that,  on  the  site  of  the  mosque,  a  temple  once 
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stood,  whicli  was  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for 
it;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tra- 
dition is  true.  The  Government  takes  care  of  the 
minarets,  and  keeps  them  in  order. 

The  temple  of  KameSwar,  in  the  northern  division 
of  Benares,  is  one  of  the  few  temples,  in  the  city,  not 
of  comparatively  modern  date ;  and  yet,  like  them,  it 
by  no  means  belongs  to  a  very  distant  epoch.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  vast  accumulation  of  shrines 
and  images  within  its  boundaries.  At  tho  entrance, 
towards  tho  street,  is  a  temple,  with  a  group  of  deities 
inside,  who  are  supposed  to  guard  the  passage.  Passing 
along,  we  come  to  the  first  court,  in  which  is  a  kettle* 
drum,  which  is  beaten  at  intervals  during  the  day, 
in  honour  of  the  presiding  divinity.    Proceeding  into  i 

the  second  court,  an  extraordinary  sight  presents  itself. 
The  entire  area  of  the  quadrangle  is  literally  filled  with 
temples,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  insert  another. 
The  quadrangle  is  not  large,  when  compared  with  some 
others  in  Benares.  All  the  temples  are  painted  red, 
and  have  short  steeples.  The  principaLone  is  dedicated 
to  Kamananath,  or  Kame^war,  the  Lord  of  Desire,  who, 
according  to  Hindu  belief,  assists  his  worshippers  in 
the  realization  of  whatever  they  aspire  to  achieve.  An- 
other temple  is  inhabited  by  the  god  E4m,  Sft4  (his 
wife),  the  goddess  Lakshmf,  and  the  Sun.  The  temples 
altogether  amount  to  ten  or  a  dozen,  each  containing 
several  idols. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  is  a  peepnl  tree, 
and  on  a  platform,  surrounding  its  base,  is  a  group 
of  idols.     One  of  these  is  Karsiiih,  an  incarnation  of 
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YUhDa,  and  a  monster  of  horrible  appeaianoe.  HU 
birth  ia  said  to  hare  been  out  of  a  pillar  or  post,  which 
■plit  down  the  middle,  ia  order  to  admit  him  into  the 
world.  The  two  parts  of  the  pillar  are  represented  in 
the  stone  figure,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  idol, 
which,  in  tbo  form  of  a  man  with  two  horns  on  his  head, 
is  seated  in  the  fork  of  the  divided  pillar,  gloating 
OTor  the  victim  who  lies  prostrate  across  his  lap.  This 
is  a  daitya  or  demon,  whom  he  is  disembowelling  and 
pulling  to  pieces  with  his  nails,  and  greedily  drinking 
his  blood.  Besides  other  images,  there  ia  the  usoal 
emblem  of  ^ira,  with  a  anake  creeping  up  it;  and  on 
the  horizontal  stone,  which  is  alwaja  connected  with 
it,  are  carved  ten  other  emblems,  exaot  counterparts 
of  the  entire  idol,  with  the  exception  cf  the  snake. 
On  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  long  narrow  rooms 
open  on  the  centre  of  the  square ;  and  these  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  separate  shrinca,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  occupied  by  groups  of  deities.  Two  of  these 
are  filled  with  the  peculiar  emblema  of  Siva;  and  one 
of  tbcm  holds  as  many  as  twcnty>fiv«L  A  third  has  a 
figure  of  Nartinh,  similar  to  that  just  described,  and, 
also,  the  goddess  Machaudari,  an  immodest  figora, 
Bsated  on  a  peacock.  There  is,  likewise,  in  the  same 
room,  an  image  of  the  Rithi  Durvisaa,  whose  aaoett- 
eism  is  said  to  have  been  so  vigoroos,  that  he  was 
raised,  by  its  instrumentality,  to  an  equality  with  the 
gods,  and  sat  with  Visboa  as  his  peer. 

The  temple  of  K&maoinith  is  omneeted  with  a  de- 
pressed plain  oloss  by,  whidi  was  fbrmariy  an  exteosiTS 
>UI  or  pood,  and  was  thm  oaOad  ths  Maohuduf  Tfrth, 
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or  place  of  pilgrimage,  which,  like  other  tanks  in 
Benares,  was  frequented  by  many  pilgrims,  who  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple  and  bathed  in  the  pond«  The 
jhil  was  drained,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  James  Frinsep, 
the  famous  archteologist,  when  stationed  at  Benares. 
Its  removal  must,  on  sanitary  grounds,  be  regarded  as 
a  beneficial  measure ;  and  no  injury  has  been  sustained 
by  the  people,  as  the  river  Oanges  flows  only  a  few 
steps  ofL  The  Machaudari  Tfrth  is  now  abolished; 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  pilgrims  frequenting 
the  temple  of  Kdman&nath  has  greatly  diminished. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Templs  of  J&gea'war,  a  Reaort  of  the  Native  Aristocracy  of  Benareo. — 
Kds'l-Dovi,  Goddess  of  the  City  of  Bcoarea.  —  KarnglianU  Tdlio 
or  Tank.— Templo  of  the  (lemon  Biifit-Iihairo,— Temple  of  Bari 
Ganea.— Jagaoii&th. — Satta. 

In  the  Iswar-Oangi  street,  situated  ia  the  Ausaa- 
ganj  Maballa  or  ward  of  the  City,  is  the  aristooratio 
temple  of  JdgeSvpar, — more  correctly,  Yajeswara,  'Lord 
of  Sacrifice,'  that  is,  Siva, — to  which  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Benares,  from  the  ]\Iaharaja  downwards, 
occasionally  resort.  Ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  yon 
enter  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  where  are  several 
ahrines  standing  in  a  row,  each  of  which  contains  an 
assemblage  of  small  idols.  This  court  forms  a  plat- 
form ^  and,  as  it  is  spacious,  clean,  and  orderly,  it 
serves  as  an  agreeable  lounge,  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
for  persons  frequenting  the  spot.  But  the  object  of 
interest  here  is  the  temple  of  Jageswar,  which  is  in  a 
court  of  its  own,  walled  in  all  round.  The  temple 
occupies  a  largo  portion  of  the  enclosure ;  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  narrow  space  between  it  and  the 
walls,  80  that  worshippers  are  able  to  carry  out  their 
favourite  custom  of  traversing  the  circumference  of  the 
temple  a  multitude  of  times.  The  portico  rests  on 
pillars;  and  its  floor  is  paved  with  small  square  slaba 
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of  polished  marble.  In  the  centre  of  the  portioo, 
facing  the  door  of  the  templCi  crouches  a  large  bull, 
called  Nandi,  the  animal  on  which  the  god  rides.  But 
what  would  one  fancy  the  size  and  form  of  the  idol 
which  the  £lite  of  BenareSj  its  men  of  opulence,  of 
illustrious  birth,  of  intelligence,  and  education,  reve- 
rently worship,  and  before  whom  they  beat  their  heads 
upon  the  threshold,  and  even  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  floor,  and  to  whom  they  pay  that  supreme  homage 
and  adoration  due  only  to  the  Lord  God  Almighty? 
It  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  an  object  of  sur- 
passing splendour,  with  diamond-sparkling  eycs^  and  a 
body  of  gold,  adorned  with  garlands,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets,  of  costly  value  and  of  dazzling  beauty.  But 
its  pretensions  are  of  a  very  difierent  order ;  for  it  is 
simply  an  enormous  block  of  stone,  round  and  black, 
six  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  circumference.  The 
tradition  is,  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  gods  assembled 
to  perform  a  great  sacrifice,  and  that  out  of  the  burn- 
ing oblation  issued  Siva,  in  the  shape  of  this  stone. 
Above  the  temple  is  a  capacious  spout,  looking  not 
unlike  a  chimney,  placed  immediately  over  the  shape- 
less idol  below.  In  the  hot  weather  this  spout  is  kept 
filled  with  water,  which  dribbles  perpetually  upon  the 
god,  through  one  or  more  holes  in  the  bottom,  and 
keeps  him  cooL  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  from 
the  portico  are  two  smaU  shrines,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  door. 

Adjoining  the  Aus&nganj  Mahalla  is  the  TtfftliftHii  of 
K&Sfpnr&i  where,  at  the  junction  of  several  narrow 
streets,  stands  a  banyan  tree,  near  which  is  a  temple 
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divided  into  two  chambera.  In  one  of  these  chambers, 
in  a  nicho  let  into  the  wall,  sita  Ka§i-devl,  or  the  god- 
dess of  Benares.  Pilgrims,  making  the  tour  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  their  devotions  at  its 
most  celebrated  shrines,  do  not  fail  to  visit  this  tute- 
lary deity.  The  spot  is  also  interesting  to  the  nativea,  , 
as  being,  in  their  estimation,  the  centre  of  Benares, 
though  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  is  so  in 
reality.  A  few  steps  bring  us  to  the  Karijghaijta 
Taldo,  a  tank  named  from  the  goblin  Gharttakanja, 
'  Bell-eared.'  This  tank  is  in  a  quadrangle,  between 
which  and  the  neighbouring  street  a  garden  is  situated. 
On  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  you  enter  the  quad- 
rangle. At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  platform  extend- 
ing all  round  the  enclosure;  and  from  it  is  a  succes- 
sion of  atone  stairs  leading  down  to  the  water  of  the 
tank.  On  the  south  side  of  the  platform  overlooking 
the  tank  are  three  temples,  one  of  which,  namely,  that 
in  the  middle,  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Vedavyas,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  and  is  called 
Vyaseswar.  The  deified  compiler  is  seated  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  and  is  decorated  with  a  garland,  and  also 
with  armlets  and  anklets.  There  is  another  temple, 
erected  in  honour  of  this  famous  man,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Benares  at  Kamnagar;  but  there  be 
is  associated  with  Siva,  and  h  worshipped  through  the 
emblem  of  the  latter  divinity,  whereas,  in  the  temple 
at  Ear^ghaiiita  TaI4o,  he  is  represented  by  an  image  <^ 
his  own.  In  the  month  of  Sawan,  multitudes  of  people, 
especially  women,  visit  tiiis  tank,  bathe  in  its  onolean 
water,  and  worship  the  peepol,  kadam,  and  banyan  trees. 
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A.  short  distance  to  the  north  of  KaSf-devf  is  the 
temple  of  Bh^t-Bhairo  or,  more  properly,  Yishama-Bhai- 
rava ;  the  former  being  the  yulgar  designation  which 
the  idol  bears.   Bhut  means  a  demon ;  and  Bhairo  is  the 
deified  magistrate  of  Benares ;  so  that  the  idea  is,  that 
the  god  Bhairo  delivers  his  worshippers  from  demons 
and  other  infernal  beings.    The  idol  is  dignified  with 
a  moustache,  the  ends  of  which  are  curved  after  the 
most  approved  fSdshion ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  ugly 
object     The  head   and  part  of  the  neck  are  alone 
visible,  the  remainder  of  the  person  being  hidden  by 
an  apron  which  reaches  above  the  head.    The  court  in 
which  this  temple  stands  contains  several  other  shrines, 
all  which  bear  the  marks  of  age  upon  them.     Several 
of  those  curious  blocks  of  stone  found  in  various  parts 
of  Benares, — to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter, — of  pyramidal  shape,  and  presenting, 
on  their  surface,  rude  carvings  of  small  temples,  are 
lying  about  the  enclosure.     I   counted   as  many   as 
seven;  and  it  is  likely  there  are  others.    They  are  in 
various  positions;  several  being  erect^  whilst  some  are 
standing  out  of  the  perpendicular,  or  are  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  groimd.     There  is  no  other  place  in  Be- 
nares, I  believe,  which  contains  such  an  assemblage  of 
these  remarkable  stones.    On  one  side  of  the  oourtyaid 
is  a  large  emblem  of  Siva,  about  which  the  following 
singular  story  is  told.      It  is  said,  that,  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  a  tree  fell  down  at  this  place,  and, 
on  the  spot  where  the  trunk  had  stood,  the  emblem 
was  found  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 
The  flguie  looks  old;  and  it  is  not  unlikelyi  tha^  in 
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the  youth  of  tlie  tree,  it  lyas  inserted  in  the  earth 
immediately  at  ita  base,  and  that,  as  the  tree  grew, 
it  gradually  enveloped  the  stone,  which,  being  large 
and  strongly  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  not  expelled, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  firmly  set  by  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  tree.  This  explanation  is 
strengthened  by  the  supposition  that  the  tree  was 
the  sacred  peepul,  the  trunk  of  which  is  so  strangely 
corrugated,  as  often  to  appear  to  consist  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  trees  united  together.  Preparations 
were  made  for  erecting  a  temple  ai'ound  this  sacred 
stone;  but  the  person  who  had  undertaken  the  task 
died  before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
work.  Fi'agmcnts  of  carved  stones  are  lying  about, 
which  were,  doubtless,  originally  destined  for  the  new 
temple :  but  there  is  now  little  chance  of  its  ever 
being  raised;  as  no  Hindu  likes  to  prosecute  an  en- 
terprise begun  by  another  man,  inasmuch  as,  when 
completed,  ho  believes  that  all  the  merit  resulting 
from  it  ■will  go  to  such  person  and  not  to  himself. 

In  the  Ausdnganj  Mahalla  is  the  well-knOAVn  fane 
of  Bark  Gaije^,  or  the  Great  Ga^es.  An  alley  branches 
off  from  the  main  road,  and  conducts  to  this  temple. 
At  an  angle  of  the  alley  is  a  low  shrine,  dedicated 
to  Jagannath,  containing  three  figures,  of  horrible  ugli- 
ness. On  the  right  is  Jagannath;  on  the  left  is  his 
brother  Balbhadra;  and,  in  the  middle,  is  their  sister 
Subhadra.  The  two  former  have  arms,  but  no  hands  or 
feet;  while  the  latter  is  destitute  of  arms,  as  well  as 
of  feet  These  large-mouthed,  goggle-eyed,  round-faced 
deities  are  equal  in  frightfulness  to  some  of  the  idols 
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made  and  worshipped  by  the  savages  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
in  the  South  Seas.  In  another  place,  in  a  comer  of 
this  alley,  are  two  Satis,  that   is  to  say,  two  figures  . 

of  women,  in  bass-relief,  placed  upon  a  square  pedestal, 
in  commemoration  of  the  cremation  of  widows  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands  at  this  spot  In  addition 
to  the  Satis,  there  are  two  other  objects  of  interest 
placed  upon  the  pedestaL  One  is  a  bass-relief  sculpture 
of  a  small  figure,  much  worn  by  time.  The  other 
presents,  in  a  small  compass,  most  elaborate  chiselling ; 
the  design  illustrated  being  of  a  complicated  character. 
There  is  a  central  figure,  in  an  erect  posture,  but  head- 
less ;  and,  in  the  back-ground,  a  nimbus  surrounds  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  head.  On  either  side 
are  several  other  figures,  but  of  smaller  stature,  and 
also  a  column,  with  a  capital,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  a  diminutive  statue  of  a  man.  Between  the  columns, 
but  raised  above  them,  in  a  line  with  the  central  object 
beneath,  is,  likewise,  another  small  statue  of  a  man. 
Altogether,  this  delicate  piece  of  statuary  exhibits  ten  jl 

human  figures,  besides  various  other  objects,  all  which  jl 

are  defined  with  considerable  nicety.  It  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  the  general  design  which  the  sculptor  had 
before  his  mind,  or  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  account  of  ! 

this  work  of  art    It  is,  certainly,  far  superior  to  modem  i 

productions  of  ESndu  art;  and  I  suspect  it  is  not,  i> 

properly,  of  Hindu  origin  at  all. 

The  towers  of  two  temples  are  seen  rising  high 
above  tiie  Satis ;  and  in  the  adjoining  endosure 
stands  the  temple  of   Bar&  GaveS.     The  quadrangle  I 

is  open  to  the  sky;  but  it  has  a  covered  verandah|  ' 
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supported  on  pillars,  nmnmg  round  the  four  walls,  on 
their  inner  side,  opposite  to  the  temple,  in  the  centre.  • 
In  the  midst  of  the  temple  13  a  large  idol  of  Gaoel,  | 
the  elephant-headed  god,  with  silver  hands  and  feet 
The  head  is  decorated  ytith  a  gilded  nimbus.  Inside 
the  temple,  four  bells  are  suspended;  and  immediately 
over  the  doorway,  and  in  front  of  the  idol,  three  small 
mirrors  are  placed,  the  object  of  which,  possibly,  is  to 
produced  a  threefold  imago  or  reflexion  of  the  idol ; 
for  even  a  reflexion  of  a  god  is  accounted  a  sacred 
object,  and  worthy  of  yeneration.  On  either  side  of 
the  threshold,  leading  into  the  teraple,  is  another  idol  of 
Gaije^;  but  both  are  well  worn,  and,  evidently,  many 
centuries  old.  The  present  temple  was  erected  only 
some  twenty-four  years  ago;  but  the  priests  say  that 
these  two  figures  have  always  existed  here.  The  ex- 
tensive verandah  of  the  quadrangle  contains  several 
other  figures  of  Gaiies,  of,  apparently,  as  great  anti- 
quity as  those  just  described. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thk  Pis&ch-Mochan  Tank.  —  Legend  of  the  goblin  Pis&ch.  —  The 
Festival  of  Loti-BhanU,  or  the  Egg-plant.— The  Gh^ts  and  Temple 
of  Pisdch-Mochan. — Sdraj-Kund  or  Tank  of  the  Sun. — The  Horn  or 
Burnt  Sacrifice. — The  god  Ashting-Bhaira — ^Temple  of  Dhruyeawar 
or  the  Pole  Star. 

• 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  on  its  western  side,  is 
a  large  square  tank  or  reservoir,  called  FiSach-Mochan| 
built  in  a  regular  manner,  with  ghats  or  stone  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  water.  On  the  bank,  towards 
the  road,  are  several  temples,  containing  a  great  many 
images  of  various  deities.  FiSdch-Mochan  is  a  noted 
place  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Hindus.  All  pilgrims 
coming  to  Benares  must  visit  it;  and  all  the  residents 
in  the  city  must  bathe  in  its  waters  at  least  once  a  year. 
These  waters  are  considered  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy 
in  ensuring  deliverance  from  the  ^wer  of  demons 
and  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits,  in  preventing  horrible 
dreams,  or  destroying  their  bad  effect,  and  in  remov- 
ing sickness.  The  word  FiS&ch  means  ghoul  or 
bad  spirit,  and  Mochan,  release  or  deliverance.  The 
history  of  this  sacred  place  is  said  to  be  as  follows. 
On  one  occasion,  a  very  powerful  demon  had  the 
temerity  to  approach  the  holy  enclosure  in  which 
Benares  is  situated.  He  was,  however,  stopped,  at  the 
Panchkosf  road,  by  the  deities  stationed  there.  Bu^ 
although  they  oontended  bravely  with  him|  yet,  being 
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stronger  than  they,  ho  overcame  them,  and,  croa&ing 
the  road,  entered  the  enclosure.  He  then  pursued  his 
course,  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  Pisdch- 
Mochan  tank  is  now  situated,  and  would  have  eft'eeted 
an  entrance  into  the  holy  city  itself,  had  not  Bhairo- 
nath,  the  hotwal  or  deified  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
place,  met  him  there.  An  encounter  immediately  com- 
menced between  these  two  worthies,  which  ended  ini- 
the  magistrate  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  commonly 
enemy.  Having  performed  this  act  of  valour,  Bhairo-' ' 
nath  conveyed  the  head  to  his  royal  master,  Bisheswar, 
and  stated  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conQict.  But  the 
demon,  though  overcome  and  bodiless,  had  lost  neither 
his  life  nor  his  tongue  ;  and,  therefore,  he  implored 
BisheSwar  not  to  banish  him  from  the  city,  but  to 
allow  him  to  reside  on  the  spot  where  he  was  de- 
capitated. He  also  had  the  boldness  to  request,  in 
addition,  that  all  pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  city  of 
Gayi  should  be  directed  first  to  vbit  him.  To  this 
the  king  gave  his  consent,  but  stated  that  ho  should 
allow  no  other  evil  spiiit  to  visit  Benares,  and  that 
he,  the  demon,  was  to  take  care  that  none  ever  did  so. 
Such  is  the  quaint  story  which  the  Hindus  believe 
respecting  this  place.  The  great  ugly  head  of  the 
demon,  carved  in  stone,  is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  gh4t 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  temples.  All  pilgrims,  too, 
proceeding  to  Gaya,  pay  honour  to  this  Pi§Ach;  and 
in  case  any,  travelling  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
should,  from  ignorance  or  other  causes,  reach  Gay4  with- 
out having  first  come  to  Fi^ach-Mochan,  in  Benares, 
they  are  immediately  questioned  on  the  matter.    To 
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obviate  the  necessity  of  their  trayelling  to  BenareSi 
and  then  returning  to  Gay&,  another  FiS&ch-Mochan 
has  been  erected  in  the  latter  place,  as  representative 
of  that  in  Benares,  where  they  may  perform  ptyd 
or  religious  rites,  and  thus^  after  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fees  to  the  priests  (a  sine  qua  fion),  acquire 
the  full  stock  of  merit  which  would  have  accrued  to 
them  had  they  really  visited  the  FiS&ch  in  Benares. 

In  addition  to  several  small  melds  or  festivals,  a  very 
large  one  is  held  every  year  at  FiSdch-Mochan.  This 
meld  is  called  Lot^-Bha^t^)  from  the  singular  custom 
which  prevails,  on  that  occasion,  of  grinding  the  vege- 
table called  hhantd^  or  egg-plant,  and  mixing  it  with 
flour,  forming  it  into  cakes,  which  are  eaten  at  the 
meld.  The  tank  is  a  square,  with  gh&ts  or  stairs  on 
the  four  sidea  A  portion  of  the  ghit^  to  the  east, 
was  erected,  about  eighty  years  ago,  by  Gop&l  D&8 
Sdhu ;  and  the  remaining  portion,  and  also  a  temple  on 
the  bank,  by  a  Hindu  lady,  named  Mirch  Bai,  about 
the  same  time.  The  ghat  and  wall^  to  the  west,  date 
from  the  same  period;  the  former,  together  with  the 
tower  rising  above  it,  having  been  erected  by  a  Hindu, 
Balwant  Bao  Bakir&,  and  the  latter,  by  a  Moham- 
medan, Mirza  Ehurram  Shdh,  of  DelhL  The  gh&t  to 
the  north  was  built  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
by  Baja  Muralfdhar ;  and  that  to  the  south,  which 
bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  age,  partly  by  Baja  ETiva 
8ambar,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  partly 
by  Binaik  Bao,  a  few  years  since. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  tank,  occupying  a  pro- 
minent position,  are  two  templesy  one  of  which  is  i 
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modern  structure,  and  was  built  by  Nakku  Misr,  a 
servant  of  the  Government;  and  the  other  is  that 
erected  by  Mirch  Bai,  already  spoken  ot  The  latter 
only  presents  features  of  interest  The  foundations 
of  this  temple  are  raised  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  street  Its  roof  is  flat; 
and|  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  peepul  and  a  banyan  tree 
have  fixed  their  roots,  while  their  trunks  rise  up 
high  into  the  air.  On  all  the  four  sides  of  the  temple 
are  small  shrines  or  niches,  containing  a  great  collection 
of  idols.  Here  is  Siva;  next  to  him,  the  hideous 
head  of  the  demon  Piiich-Mochan ;  and,  beyond  it, 
the  four-handed  god  Yishou,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
conch,  in  another  a  lotos,  in  a  third  a  dub,  and  in  a 
fourth  a  discus,  while  a  garland  of  lotoses  hangs  from 
his  necL  Next  to  him  is  his  wife  Lakshmf,  who  has 
an  image  of  the  Sun  on  her  left;  beyond  which  is  the 
figure  of  a  Brahman,  in  stone.  Then  comes  a  shrina 
in  which  is  a  large  red  idol  representing  the  Monkey* 
god  Uanum&n.  AH  these  are  on  one  side  of  the 
temple;  and  immediately  round  the  comer  to  the  east 
is  a  curious  figure  of  the  god  Ga^ei,  who,  instead  of 
one  elephant's  trunk,  which  he  commonly  posseMes, 
has,  in  this  case,  five.  All  the  remaining  sides  ara 
similarly  decorated  with  deities,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  west  side  facing  the  tank,  which  has  fewer  in 
number  than  the  rest  Away  from  the  temple  itsdf^ 
but  resting  upon  the  raised  pedestal  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  is  one  of  thoae  euriotts  stones  repi^ 
•entinf  a  moltitnda  of  tiny  shrines^  fimnd  in  variow 
plaesa  In  BeMnsL 
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Sfiraj-ku^4  is  a  krge  tank  situated  on  the  south-west  | 

side  of  the  city,  and  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
wells  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  Two  of  the  wells  are  still 
traceable  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  temple 
is  above  the  tank;  and  on  the  same  side  are  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  water.  A  few  paces  distant  is  a 
temple  to  the  Sun,  called,  by  the  natives,  Sdraj-N4r4- 
ya^,  which  was  erected  by  the  Eaja  of  Kotah-bundi, 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood. 
On  the  floor  of  the  temple  is  a  large  round  flat  stone, 
of  ancient  appearance,  which  is  worshipped  as  the  solar 
deity.  The  day  for  the  special  worship  of  the  Sun  is 
Itwar  or  Sunday.  A  small  building  stands  detached 
from  the  temple,  and,  in  a  hole  in  its  floor,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  horn  is  performed,  which  consists  in  certain 
ofierings  consumed  by  fire.  Wood  is  first  placed  over 
the  hole,  upon  which  the  ofierings  are  scattered|  and 
are  then  burnt  to  ashes.  While  the  sacrifice  is  going 
on,  it  is  customary  for  a  Pandit  to  read  portions  of 
the  Siirya-puri^a,  or  the  Furd^a  inscribed  to  the  Siuh 
This  shrine  is  also  called  Sdmbddit,  from  jfditya^  the 
Sun,  and  Sdmha^  son  of  Jambavatf,  a  wife  of  Krishna. 
Tradition  states,  that  one  day  this  youth  committed  a 
very  serious  offence,  for  which  his  father  pronounced  a 
curse  upon  him,  so  that  he  became  a  leper.  Where- 
upon his  mother  pleaded  with  Krishna  for  him;  and, 
at  length,  the  god  said,  that,  if  he  proceeded  to  Be- 
nares and  practised  asceticism,  if  he  built  a  tank  and 
bathed  in  its  waters,  and  if  he  made  an  image  of  the 
Sun  and  worshipped  it^  he  should  be  healed  of  his 
disease.    All  this  he  is  reported  to  have  done;  and,  fha 
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tradition  adda,  he  was  healed.  Hence,  it  is  affirmed, 
the  round  atone  above  referred  to  is  called  Sambadit 

A  mutilated  figure  of  the  god  AshtSng-Bhairo  stands 
near  Suraj-kupd)  in  a  small  temple  open  in  front.  There 
are  eight  idols  bearing  the  name  of  Bhairo  in  Benares, 
to  each  and  all  of  which  pilgrims  resort.  This  image 
was  mutilated  by  that  fierce  iconoclast,  the  Emperor 
Anrungzeb. 

The  temple  of  DhruveSwar,  or  the  Polo  Star,  is  also 
in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  Dhruv,  a 
Eishi  or  Saint,  afterwards  the  Pole  Star,  once  visited 
Benares,  and  that  Siva,  honouring  his  sanctity  and 
devotion,  united  his  name  with  his  own,  so  that  they 
might  bo  worshipped  in  the  same  temple,  as  a  united 
and  individual  deity.  But  this  legend  is  an  out- 
growth fi^m  popular  etymology ;  for  the  word  iswar^ 
in  Dhruvcswara,  '  Lord  Dhruva,'  has  been  ignorantly 
confounded  with  a  familiar  synonym  of  Siva,  t.e.,  Is- 
war,  or  'Lord'  by  eminence.  The  old  temple  of  Dhra- 
veSwar  fell  down  some  time  since;  and,  in  its  place, 
a  new  one  has  been  erected,  which  stands  on  an  ele- 
vation at  the  comer  of  an  extensive  enclosure,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  lai^  temple  dedicated  to  ^va, 
built  1^  some  Gosains  or  devotee^  upwards  of  sevenly 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  M&n-Mandil  Ghdi.—- Temple  of  Ddlbhje/war.—- Temple  of  the  Moon 
or  Someswar.— The  M4n-Mandil  Observatory  erected  by  Raja  Jaj 
Sinh— Description  of  its  Instrument&^The  Nepalese  Temple. 

The  M^-Mandil  Ghat  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  old  Observatory,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  at  this  spot,  and  which  will,  presently,  be 
more  particularly  referred  to.  This  lofty  building  giyes 
a  noble  appearance  to  the  ghat,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  river.  Near  the  entrance  to  it  is  aool- 
lection  of  ancient  idols  which  have  been  worn  away 
by  time  and  perpetual  sacrificial  ablutions.  Several 
of  these  are  figures  of  monkeys,  representing  the 
god  Hanumdn.  A  flag  waves  from  the  top  of  a  high 
staff  at  this  spot,  in  honour  of  the  Eaja  of  Jaypore,— 
the  proprietor  of  this  entire  Mahalla  or  ward  of  the 
city, — ^whose  ancestor  Eaja  Jay  Sinh  erected  the  Ob- 
servatory. In  a  lane  leading  to  the  ghdt  is  the 
temple  of  D^lbhyeSwar,  which  deity  is  supposed  to 
exercise  great  power  over  the  clouds,  in  procuring 
rain.  The  image  is  in  a  cistern,  low  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  temple.  If  the  idol  is  properly  wor- 
shipped and  kept   drenched  with  wateri  pious  Hin- 
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du8  believe  that  he  will  look  with  fkyour  on  the  prayer 
for  raiiL  An  the  heat  is  now  daily  increasing  in  in* 
tensity,  and  the  rains,  both  for  the  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere  and  for  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  desired,  the  god  was  lately  treated  to  a 
delightful  bath,  which  he  is  imagined  to  have  receifed 
with  prodigious  satisfaction.  Not  only  the  cistern,  but 
also  the  entire  temple,  up  to  the  threshold,  was  filled 
with  water.  This  event,  which  was  noised  abroad 
among  the  natives,  has  considerably  heightened,  in 
their  estimation,  the  probability  of  rain.*  D&lbhyelwar 
is  also  known  as  the  Poor  Man's  Friend}  for,  should 
a  man  in  straitened  circumstances  visit  thb  shrine,  and 
duly  perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  his  poverty, 
they  say,  will  disappear,  and  his  wants  be  relieved. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  squalid  and  indi* 
gent  people  inhabiting  the  sacred  city  and  resorting 
thither  would  have  flocked  eagerly  to  this  temple, 
had  they  had  the  smallest  particle  of  iaith  in  the 
god  there.  Associated  with  Dilbhyeiwar  are  Chattir* 
bhuj  or  Yishqu,  S'itali  (the  goddess  of  Small-poz),  and 
other  deities. 

Close  by  is  Someiwar  ICandil  or  the  Temple  of  the 
If oon,  from  Sama^  the  moon.  Here,  it  is  imagined, 
diseaiw  of  every  character  may  be  healed ;  and,  while 
the  god  b  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  all-powerftil 
physician,  his  temple  is  spoken  of  as  a  hosjntaL  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  that,  sbce  these  are  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  people,   their   practice  strangely  belies 
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such  sentiments;  for,  instead  of  thronging  to  this 
shrine,  thej  visit,  in  great  nomhers,  the  Eotopean  . 
hospitals  end  their  own  native  doctors.  The  wonder 
is,  that,  although,  after  worshipping  this  god,  they  are 
not  healed,  but  remain  as  they  were,  their  &ith  in 
him  continaes  unahated.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  un- 
influenced by  considerations  of  reason.  A  short  distance 
from  this  temple,  ia  an  alley  running  into  one  of  Qio 
streets,  is  the  shrine  of  Barahan  Devf,  who  is  wor- 
shipped in  the  morning,  and  is  held  to  be  a  very 
potent  goddess.  On  approaching  the  temple,  I  was 
rec[uested  to  take  off  my  shoes,  in  order  not  to  defile 
the  hallowed  spot,  an  honour  I  declined  to  render  to 
the  goddess.  The  peculiar  virtue  ascribed  to  thi« 
deity  is,  to  heal  all  such  of  her  worshippers  as  are 
afflicted  with  a  swelling  in  the  hands  or  feet 

The  Observatory  is  a  substantial  building,  rising  high 
above  the  gh&t  The  approach  to  tt  is  not  from  the 
ghat,  but  from  a  street  leading  to  it,  at  a  considerably 
higher  elevation  than  the  foundatioBs  of  the  edifice. 
Passing  up  the  steps,  you  enter  a  court,  one  mde  of 
which  faces  the  river.  From  this  you  ascend  a  stair- 
case, which  brings  you  to  that  part  of  the  building 
devoted  to  astronomical  purposes. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  by  Eaja  Jay  Sinh,  who 
"succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  Bajas  of 
Ambheri,  in  the  year  of  Yicramaditya  1 750,  correspond- 
ing to  1693  of  the  Christian  era.  His  mind  had  been 
early  stored  with  the  knowledge  contained  in  the 
Hindu  writings;  but  he  appears  to  have  especially 
attached  himself  to  the  mathemaUcal  sciences;  and  hii 
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repatation  for  skill  in  them  stood  so  high,  that  he 
was  chosen,  hy  the  Emperor  Mahommed  Shah,  to  re- 
form the  calendar,  which,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
existing  tahles,  had  ceased  to  correspond  with  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  heavens.  Jayasinha  (Jey 
Singh)  undertook  the  task,  and  constructed  a  new 
set  of  tables,  which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  prince, 
he  named  Zeej  Mahommedshahy.  By  these,  almanacks 
are  constructed  at  Delhi,  and  all  astronomical  com- 
putations made  at  the  present  time.'"  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  undertaking,  and  the  promotion 
of  astronomical  investigations.  Jay  Sinh  erected  five 
observatories;  namely,  at  Delhi,  Benares,  Mathura, 
■  Oujein,  and  Jeypore,  remains  of  which  exist  to  the 
present  day.  But  he  himself  has  described  the  object 
he  had  in  view  in  their  erection,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Zeej  Mahommedshahy.  In  the  Aaiatio  Besearchea, 
Vol.  v.,  this  preface  is  given  entire.  A  few  quotations 
from  this  curious  production  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Since,  he  says,  "the  well-wisher  of  the  works  of 
creation,  and  the  admiring  spectator  of  the  theatre  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  providence,  Surai  Jey  Singh, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  reason  in  his  mind,  and 
during  its  progress  towards  maturity,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  (he  study  of  mathematical  science,  and 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  constantly  directed  to  the 
solution  of  its  most  difficult  problems,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Artificer,  he  obtained  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  and  rules.  He  found  that  the 
calcniatlon  of  the  places  of  the  stars,  as  obtained  from 
*  Asiitic  Beaearcliea,  Tol.  r.,  pp.  177,  178. 
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the  tables  in  common  nse,  such  as  the  new  tables  of 
Seid  Goorganee  and  Ehaeanee,  and  the  Insheelat- 
Mula-Chaud-Akbcr-shahee,  and  the  Hindu  books,  and 
the  European  tables,  in  very  many  cases,  give  them 
widely  different  from  those  determined  by  obsenration ; 
especially  the  appearance  of  the  new  moons,  the  com- 
putation of  which  does  not  agree  with  observatioii. 
Seeing  that  very  important  affairs,  both  regarding  re- 
ligion and  the  administration  of  empire,  depend  upon 
these,  and  that,  in  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  planets,  and  the  seasons  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  many  considerable  disagreements  of  a 
similar  nature  are  found,  he  represented  it  to  his 
Majesty, — of  dignity  and  power,  the  sun  of  the  firma- 
ment of  felicity  and  dominion,  the  splendour  of  the 
forehead  of  imperial  magnificence,  the  unrivalled  pearl 
of  the  sea  of  soyereignty,  the  incomparably  brightest 
star  of  the  heaven  of  empire,  whose  standard  is  the 
Sun,  whose  retinue  the  Moon,  whose  lance  is  Marsy 
and  his  pen  like  Mercury,  whose  threshold  is  the  Sky, 
whose  signet  is  Jupiter,  whose  sentinel  Saturn^  the 
Emperor  descended  from  a  long  race  of  kings,  aa 
Alexander  in  dignity,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  viotorioos 
king,  Mahommed  Shah, — may  he  ever  be  triumphant  in 
battle  I" 

^^  Thereupon  the  Emperor  graciously  ordered  him  to 
labour  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  point  in  questicm, 
that  the  disagreement  between  the  calculated  times  of 
those  phenomena,  and  the  times  in  whioh  they  are 
observed  to  happen,  may  be  rectified*''  '^  Finding  that 
brass  instruments  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which 
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h«  had  formed  of  accuracj,  because  of  the  smallnen 
of  their  size,  the  want  of  division  into  minutes,  the 
shaking  and  wearing  of  their  axes,  the  displacement 
of  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  planes  of  the  instmments,  ho  concluded  that  the 
reason  why  the  determinations  of  the  ancients,  saoh 
as  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  proved  inaccurate,  most 
have  been  of  this  kind.  Therefore,  he  oonfltmcted,  in 
Dar  ul  KheUfot  Shah  Jehanabad,  which  is  the  seat  of 
empire  and  prosperity,  instruments  of  his  own  inven* 
tion,.  Bach  as  Jeyperg&s,  and  Rim  Juntor,  and  Semrit 
Jnnter, — the  somi-diameter  of  which  is  of  eighteen 
cubits,  and  one  minuto  on  it  is  a  barleycorn  and  a 
hal^ — of  Btooe  and  lime,  of  perfect  stability,  with  at* 
tentioQ  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  and  adjustment  to 
the  meridian,  and  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
with  care  in  the  measuring  and  fixing  of  them,  so 
that  the  inaccuracies  ^m  the  shaking  of  the  drclea, 
sod  the  wearing  of  their  axes,  and  diiplaccment  fd 
their  centres,  and  the  inequality  of  the  minutes,  might 
be  corrected.  Thus  an  accurate  method  of  ooostmot- 
ing  BD  Obscn-atory  was  established ;  and  the  difference 
which  had  existed  between  the  computed  and  obaerred 
places  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  by  mean*  of  ob- 
serving their  mean  motion*  and  aberrations  with  sooh 
instmaents,  waa  removed.  And,  in  order  to  oonftrm 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  he  coostmoted  instru- 
ments of  the  same  kind  (as  those  ooostructed  in  tb* 
obaerratory  at  Delhi)  in  Snvai  Jeypwe^  and  Hattn, 
and  Benarea,  and  Oujein.  When  ha  compared  thew 
obwrritoriei^  after  aDowing  far  the  diffenoea  <d  loogi- 
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tude  between  the  places  where  they  stood,  the  obser- 
vations and  calculations  agreed."  "He  found  the 
calculation  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  observation. 
And,  although,  even  to  this  day  the  business  of  the 
Observatory  is  carried  on,  a  table  under  the  name  of 
His  Majesty,  the  shadow  of  God,  comprehending  the 
most  accurate  rules  and  most  perfect  methods  of  oom* 
putation,  was  constructed;  that  so,  when  the  places 
of  the  stars,  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  moons, 
and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  oon- 
j  unctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  computed  by  it, 
they  may  arrive  as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth,  which, 
in  fact,  is  every  day  seen  and  confirmed  in  the  Obser- 
vatory." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Benares 
Observatory  and  the  invention  of  its  instruments, 
written  by  the  native  astronomer  himself,  whose  genius 
planned  and  carried  out  this  important  enterprise. 
Some  of  the  instruments  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  are 
built  of  strong  masonry  capable  of  lasting  for  ages, 
and  yet  of  such  delicate  adjustment  as,  for  the  most 
part,  to  continue  serviceable  according  to  tbe  original 
purpose  of  their  designer.  But  little  use,  I  fear,  is 
now  made  of  them,  beyond  the  calculation  of  eclipses, 
festival  days,  horoscopes,  and  other  matters  of  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  people.  Many  Europeans  passing 
through  Benares  visit  this  famous  Observatory;  and, 
doubtless,  the  Brahman  in  charge  of  it  reaps  a  con- 
siderable harvest  thereby.  One  would  naturally  suppose, 
that,  if  not  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  at  least  the 
emoluments  which  they  derive  from  European  and  other 
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light-aoen,  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  Brahmant 
to  keep  the  building  and  its  inatrumenta  in  repair, 
and  ao  prevent  them  from  falling  into  decay ;  but  they 
aeem  to  be  utterly  careless  on  these  points,  and  are 
allowing  the  hot  sun  and  the  drenching  rains  of  summer 
to  play  upon  exquisitely  enamelled  surfieu^  the  parts  of 
which  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  r^ular  distanoea 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  without  attempting  to  restore 
the  breaches  in  the  mortar,  and  to  keep  the  instruments 
from  injury. 

On  entering  the  Observatory,  the  first  instrument 
you  come  to  ii  the  Bhittiyantra,  or  Mural  Quadrant, 
which  consists  of  a  wall,  eleven  feet  high,  and  nine 
ttti  one  and  a  quarter  inches  broad,  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  By  this  instrument  the  sun*s  altitude  and 
sanith  distance,  at  noon,  may  be  ascertained ;  and,  also, 
the  sun^s  greatest  declination,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
place.    Not  far  distant  are  two  large  circles,  one  buflt  || 

of  stone,  the  other  of  lime;  and  also  a  large  square, 
built  of  stone.  These  nmy,  perhapa,  have  been  used 
to€  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  cast  by  the  sun,  and  the  degrees  of  asimuth; 
bat  all  the  marks  upon  them  are  obliterated. 

There  ii  an  enormous  instrument,  called  Yantim- 
aamrit  (or  prince  of  instruments),  whose  wall  b  thirty- 
six  (bet  in  length,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth, 
and  ia  set  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  One  extremity 
is  six  bet  four  and  a  quarter  inchea  high,  and  the 
other,  twenty-two  feet  three  and  a  half  inchea,  aloping 
gmdaaOy  upwards,  so  as  to  pomt  directly  to  the  north 
polsw    By  the  aid  of  ^^jf   instrumenti  the   distanee 
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from  the  meridiaiii  and  the  declination  of  any  planet 
or  star,  and  the  sun,  and  also  the  right  ascension  of 
a  star,  may  he  known.  There  is,  also,  here  a  double 
Mural  Quadrant,  and,  to  the  east,  an  Equinoctial  Circle 
made  of  stone.  There  is,  likewise,  another  Yantra- 
samrat,  of  small  dimensions. 

Hard  by  is  the  Chakrayantra,  between  two  walls, 
an  instrument  used  for  finding  the  declination  of  a 
planet  or  star;  but  it  is  now  out  of  order.  In  ttis 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  gigantic  instrument^ 
called  DiganSayantra,  constructed  to  find  the  degrees 
of  azimuth  of  a  pldhet  or  star.  It  consists  of  a  pillar 
four  feet  two  inches  high,  and  three  feet  seven  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  exactly  its 
own  height,  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet  three  and  a 
quarter  inches,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  another 
wall,  double  its  height,  and  distant  from  it  three  feet 
two  and  a  half  inches.  The  upper  surfaces  of  both 
waUs  are  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees^ 
and  are  marked  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  instrument  there  is  another 
Equinoctial  Circle;  but  the  marks  and  divisions  upon 
it  are  totally  effaced. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  interesting  paper  of  Pandit 
Bapii  Deva  8astrf,  —  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  the  Government  College,  Benares, — 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Benares  Institute,  for 
this  information  respecting  the  instruments  found  in 
the  M4n-Mandil  Observatory. 

The  Nepalese  Temple,  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  l^&n-Mandil 
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Ghity  U  a  strikingly  piotoresqae  objeoti  and  does  not 
fidl  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  this 
quarter  of  the  city.  In  its  external  appearance,  it  is 
altogether  unlike  the  shrines  erocted  by  the  Hindus 
for  the  practice  of  their  religbn. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Dabasamedh  Obit  and  Temple.— Legend  of  Das&samedh. — Siddhcswui 
Temple.— Chandra-Kfip>  or  Well  of  the  Moon.— Temple  of  the  god- 
dess S'ankat&  Devi— S'ankaU  Gh&t— R&m  Gh4t 

To  the  south  of  the  Min-Manda  Gh4t  is  the  DaS- 
&Samedh  Gh4t,  a  spot  exceedingly  venerated  by  the 
natives  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  pilgrims  and  devotees, 
and  much  frequented  for  its  supposed  sanctity.  It 
is  one  of  the  five  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Benares.  The  other  four  are  Asi  Sangam,  Mavikan^ki, 
Panchgang4,  and  Bam4  Sangam.  These  five  places,  in 
addition  to  their  proper  attractions,  are  associated  to- 
gether,  and  furnish  the  devotee  with  a  complete  course 
of  pilgrimage,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  journey  to 
Jaganndth,  or  Gky4,  or  Benares,  or  Hardwir,  is  re- 
garded as  such.  Proceeding  from  Asi  Gh4t  or  Sangam, 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  city,  the  pOgrim,  having 
already  performed  proper  religious  ceremonies  at  this 
gh4t,  arrives  at  Dai$4^medh,  and  worships  the  gods  in 
the  temple  there,  and,  passing  thence  to  Mavikarvikfi, 
bathes  in  the  welL  Having  done  this,  he  advances 
to  Panchgang4,  and  on  to  Bam&  Sangam,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  city,  at  both  which  places  he 
bestows  the  customary  offerings,  and  pays  reverence  to 
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the  deities  pecaliar  to  tbom.  He  haa  thus  traversed 
the  city  from  south  to  north,  having  kept  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  throughout  tho  whole  distance,  and 
passed  over  every  ghat  This  pilgrimage  is  called  the 
Panch-tirth,  to  perform  which  ia  considered  a  veiy 
meritoriooa  act. 

The  legend  connected  with  the  Dasa^amedh  temple 
and  ghat,  as  the  foundation  of  the  sanctity  of  both, 
and  on  account  of  which  the  Hindus  regard  them  aa 
the  very  gateway  to  heaven,  must  not  he  omitted  here. 
It  is  another  of  the  legends  connected  with  the  famous  . 
Divodas.  It  is  said  that  Siva  and  Gauri  (his  wife)  were 
sitting  together,  one  day,  on  tho  Mandarachal  moun- 
tain, when  the  former  exhibited  great  distress  of  mind 
at  not  having  received  any  intelligence  from  Benares 
for  some  time.  The  city  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Baja  Divodas,  who,  as  already  nan-ated,  on  accepting 
its  sovereignty,  had  expelled  from  it  all  the  gods,  and 
Siva,  the  head  of  them  all,  amongst  the  number. 
Although  S'iva  had  sent  several  person^  successively, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  city,  yet  none  of  them 
had  returned;  inasmuch  as,  on  reaching  it,  every  one 
had  been  so  captivated  with  its  tranquillity  and  blessed- 
ness, as  to  have  been  powerless  to  quit  so  happy  a 
region.  In  his  anxiety,  Siva  thought  to  himself  that, 
shoiUd  I  send  Brahmi  (the  first  god  of  the  Hindu  triad), 
who  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  he  will,  without  fail, 
bring  me  word  again  about  its  condition.  He  then 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  Srahmd,  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  secret  summons,  was  immediately  at  his  side.  On 
atriving,  Siva  unburthened  bis  mind  to  him,  and  wished 
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him  to  proceed  to  Benares,  and,  wlien  theiB,  to  deyise 
some  plan  for  the  expulsion  of  Baja  Diyod&s  from  the 
government  of  the  city.  Brahmd  was  quite  ready  to 
do  what  he  could  towards  assisting  his  friend,  and  so 
J  took  his  departure  for  Benares,  mounted  on  a  goose. 

On  reaching  the  holy  city,  he  was  enraptured  with  its 
appearance.  lie  went  all  about  it»  and  visited  its 
temples,  bazars,  and  ghats,  with  ever-increasing  delighti 
and,  at  last,  selected  a  spot  for  his  own  residenee, 
and  transformed  himself  into  the  form  of  an  aged 
Brahman.  After  a  time  he  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Eaja,  and  was  received  by  him  with  much  respeot. 
The  Eaja  begged  he  would  ask  of  him  whatever  he 
wished  to  have.  Brahmi  replied  to  this  kind  solioit- 
ation,  that  he  would  take  nothing  from  him,  but  that 
he  had  come  to  Benares  for  the  performance  of  ascetio 
rites.  While  conversing  together,  it  struck  Brahm&^ 
that,  if  he  could  cause  the  Baja  to  commit  a  sin,  no 
matter  how  small,  he  would  be  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  authority  over  the  sacred  place,  and  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He,  therefore,  requested  the  Baja  to  give 
him  all  the  essential  materials  for  a  special  sacrifice, 
hoping  that  some  little  mistake  would  be  made  in  the 
number  or  quality  of  them.  These  materials  consisted 
of  water  taken  from  twenty-seven  wells,  leaves  plucked 
from  twenty-seven  trees,  and  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
gredients, twenty-seven  times  told,  and  derived  from 
twenty-seven  different  sources.  The  Eaja,  in  reply,  said, 
*^  Good,  take  materials,  not  for  one  sacrifice  merelji 
but  for  ten."  Presently,  Brahm&  left  the  Eaja,  and 
went  and  sat  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ghmges, 
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irbere  matorials  for  ten  suob  sacrifice*  vera  bzonght 
to  liiai.  Not  one  ingredient  was  misung;  all  wen 
perfectly  oomplotc.  Brahmi  then  offered  the  ten  aaori- 
floes;  and  at  each  of  them,  a  horse  was  consomed. 
The  spot  on  which  the  tea  sacrifloes  were  offered 
Brahmi  called  DaS&Jwamodha  Gh&t,  or  ghit  of  the 
ten  horse-sacrifices, — from  i/oia,  ten;  oiiM,  a  hotae;  and 
mA£la,  sacrifice,  —  which  become,  thenceforward,  in 
Hindu  estimation,  a  place  of  eminent  sanctity,  and 
endued  with  the  power  of  conferring  a  multitude  of 
blessings  on  all  who  sacrificed  and  bathed  there. 

Crahmi  constituted  Daii^amedh  the  prince  of  place* 
of  pilgrimage,  equal  to  Frajag  (Allahabad).  Bhonld 
a  Hindu,  therefore,  wishing  to  proceed  to  Frayag,  at 
the  time  of  the  mtld  or  reli^oua  fcstiral  there,  not 
be  able  to  undertake  the  journey,  he  may,  at  this 
ghat,  obtain  all  the  merit  which  he  would  have  a^ 
quired,  had  he  actually  completed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Frayig,  and  bathed  at  the  sacred  jaection  of  the 
Oaoges  and  the  Jumna.  Brahmi  also  dedicated  two 
image*  in  honour  of  ffira^  one  of  whidi  he  called 
DaiiiwamcdhcJwar,  and  the  other,  Binhmdwar.  Hw 
fonner  is  a  plain  black  stone,  of  enormous  dimen*ioo% 
being  not  less  than  fire  or  six  feet  in  girth,  and  thiM 
or  four  in  height,  in  front  of  which  is  a  bull,  alao  of 
large  proportions.  The  other  imago  is  much  nnalUr. 
WhocTcr  worship*  DaWwamedbe^war  will,  it  i*  f^ 
posed,  escape  all  future  transmigration;  and  hi*  soal, 
instead  of  pasung  into  a  man,  a  mouse,  or  a  tng,  will 
go  straight  to  paradise,— that  is,  the  hcaren  of  SItil 
In  lik*  manner,  ho  who  worships  Brahmafwar  will, 
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it  is  said,  at  death,  fly  at  once  into  Brahmaloka,  or  the 
sphere  of  Brahma.  In  the  temple  which  contains  these 
idols,  there  is  a  great  assemblage  of  other  imagesi 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  lingas^  representing 
Siya,  which  are  chiefly  arranged  by  the  wall,  and 
form,  what  the  natives  term,  a  kachoAri  or  conrt  of 
gods.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  Jeth,  a  great 
many  persons  bathe  at  this  ghdt,  and,  also,  in  a  small 
tank,  near  by,  called  Budrasar,  which  shares  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  fifteen  days  the 
bathing  and  practice  of  religious  ceremonies  continue, 
the  virtue  of  each  day  increasing  in  an  arithmetical 
series;  so  that  the  virtue  acquired  on  the  fifteenth  day 
is  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  acquired  on  the  first; 
and  the  aggregate  virtue  amassed  during  the  entire 
fifteen  days,  consequently,  amounts  to  the  virtue  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

After  terminating  the  ten  sacrifices,  it  occurred  to 
Brahma,  that  he  had  not  effected  his  object  with  Baja 
Divodas,  in  inducing  him  to  commit  sin.  How  could 
he,  therefore,  return  to  S^iva?  And,  enamoiured  with 
all  he  saw  around  him,  and  fiattered  by  Divodds,  who 
built  for  him  a  house  of  great  beauty,  he  setUed  the 
dijEculty  by  determining  to  remain  where  he  was,  until 

P I  S'iva  came  to  him. 

In  the  Siddhe^wari  Mahalla  are  two  temples,  held 
by  devout  Hindus  in  great  repute.  One  is  the  SiddheS- 
wan  temple  itself,  to  which  is  attached  the  ancient 

I  well  known  as  Chandra-kup;    the  other  is  the  temple 

of  Sankata  Devi.     The  former  consists  of  two  small 
quadrangles,  in  the  first  of  which,  in  the  bentre  of  flie 
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open  space,  is  Chandra-kup,  or  the  well  dedicated  to 
the  moon, — from  chandra,  the  moon,  and  hipa,  a  welL 
In  the  month  of  Chait,  on  the  da;  of  the  full  moon,  this 
^ot  is  visited  by  pilgrims,  who  cast  their  offerings 
into  tho  well,  in  honour  of  the  lunar  deity.  They 
also  resort  thither  whenever  a  new  moon  occurs  on  a 
Monday;  as  that  day  is  sacred  to  this  luminary.  In 
the  sacred  quadrangle  a  figure  of  tho  goddess  Durg4 
is  seen  in  a  niche  at  the  base  of  tho  wall,  on  the 
right-hand  side  as  yon  enter.  "With  one  hand  she 
grasps  a  lotos,  and,  with  another  a  sword;  the  third 
hand  rests  upon^a  Hon,  and  the  fourth,  upon  a  buffalo. 
A  Terandah  extends  along  two  eidea  of  this  enclosure, 
supported  on  pillars,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated 
with  paintings  in  vivid  colours,  several  of  which  repre- 
sent incarnations  of  the  god  Gape^.  Behind  the  ver- 
andah is  the  shrine  of  SiddheSwarf,  tho  goddess  who 
contributes  perfection.  Oppressed  with  the  ills  and 
trials  of  life,  the  Hindu  approaches  the  goddess,  and 
presents  to  her  newly-gathered  flowers,  and  water  from 
the  Ganges,  hoping  to  obtain  the  promised  blessing. 
He  retires,  believing  in  the  virtue  of  his  sacrifice,  yet 
sick  at  heart,  with  his  sorrows  unrelieved  and  his  sins 
unforgiven. 

Sankata  Devi  is  another  goddess  who  is  thought  fo 
bestow  similar  favours  on  her  votaries.  Her  shrine 
is  situated  on  one  side  of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  in 
the  middle  of  which,  raised  upon  a  platform,  ia  aa 
assemblage  of  temples  and  idols;  and,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  platform,  a  bell  hangs,  suspended  from 
the  Btone  scaffolding.    A  portion  of  the  quadrangle  is 
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appropriated  to  a  math  or  Elnda  monastery.  Among 
the  persons  attached  to  the  monastery  are  certain  devont 
Hindus  who  hare  come  to  the  sacred  city  to  die ;  but 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  residents  are  young  men 
receiving  instruction  in  the  Hindu  Sastras.  The  San- 
kat4  Ghat,  leading  down  to  the  river,  is  a  short  distance 
from  this  place.  On  the  stairs  stands  a  large  figure 
of  Mahabir,  the  monkey-god;  and  lower  down  is  a 
domed  temple,  containing  an  emblem  of  S'iva,  over 
which  a  goblet  is  suspended,  from  which  water  drops 
incessantly  upon  the  idol,  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

To  the  north  of  Sankata  Ghat  is  Eam  Gh4t,  on  the 
steps  of  which  is  a  temple,  or,  more  properly,  a  room, 
filled  with  the  most  grotesque  collection  of  deities  to 
be  found  in  Benares.  The  images  are  dressed  in  bright- 
coloured  garments  interwoven  with  tinsel,  and  are  of 
various  shapes  and  forms.  Some  present  a  hideous 
appearance,  having  large  eyes  and  mouths,  and  being 
destitute  of  hands  and  feet.  The  whole  collection 
looks  like  a  doll-shop  of  a  very  vulgar  description.  It 
is  difiicult  to  understand  how  persons  in  their  senses 
can  pay  divine  homage  to  such  frightful  objects;  yet, 
on  conversing  with  the  priests,  they  boldly  defended 
the  adoration  of  them,  and  perceived,  or  pretended  to 
perceive,  neither  the  absurdity  nor  the  degradation  of 
such  a  proceeding. 

Most  of  the  ghats  leading  frt)m  the  streets  of  the 
city  down  into  the  river  have  been  built  by  Bajas  or 
other  powerful  natives,  and  are,  generally,  provided  with 
one  or  more  temples,  especially  S'ivdlayas^  or  temples 
dedicated  to  Siva.  •  x 
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CEAPTKB  Xn. 

Tbb  Bengali  popuktioo  of  BeoftrHL— TIm  popobr  Tempto  of  Kod4raiwar. 
— Lcs^od  of  Kedir.  — UinMrwar  Tmk  and  ■turrouodinf  TemplMi — 
B4IkmhiMi  and  Chaturbhig  Idoli.— KAoatwar  Templo!--TlM  QiMi 
Im-igo  of  Tilubhapdetwar.— Andcoi  nratibUd  SUioo.— TampU  of 
DulirMwar.— Faepui  treo  al  Cbauld  Qb4i— Swingiiig  fodiL 

Tm  Bengalis  inhabiting  Benares  form  a  oonsideraUe 
community.  They  reside,  for  the  most  part,  by  them* 
setresy  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  the  Bengali  Tol4| 
and  are  noted  chiefly  for  the  superior  education  which 
many  of  them  have  roceiTcd,  in  comparison  with  the 
Hindustani  portion  of  the  population.  Not  a  few 
among  them  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  and  pride  themselres  on  this  cir* 
cumstance,  and  on  the  yarious  kinds  of  knowledge 
which,  through  its  instrumentality,  they  hare  acquired. 
In  their  social  habits,  howerer,  many  of  this  dass  are 
not  much,  I  fear,  in  adTance  of  their  neighbours;  al* 
though,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  hare  made  considerable  progress  in 
such  matters,  of  late  years.  Being  more  enlightened 
than  Hindus  generally,  it  is  strange  that,  in  many 
reqMcts,  their  inner  domestic  life  is  scarcely  better 
than  theirs.  Some  of  than  are  beginning  to  edncate 
their  wires  and  daughters,  and  are  anxious  for  their 
intelkctual  improvement  Yet  the  uneducated  portioii 
of  the  Bengali  community  adhere  to  the  eastoms  of 
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Hindu  society  just  as  rigidly  as  other  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  cling  with  equal  pertinacity  to  caste,  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  blind  and  senseless  attachment  to  idol- 
worship.  A  great  difference  is  observable  amongst  Ben- 
galis, however ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  utterly  un- 
sound in  the  faith  of  Hinduism ;  for  their  understanding8| 
having  been  strongly  affected  by  their  English  studies, 
have  become  sufficiently  cleared  to  perceive  the  foolish- 
ness of  idolatry.  These  occupy  the  position  of  great 
social  and  religious  reformers,  and  are  engaged  in  a 
very  important  work,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
entire  regeneration  of  native  society.  I  look  upon  this 
class  of  Bengalis,  together  with  the  educated  Farsees, 
as  in  the  van  of  national  improvement  and  progress. 

The  Bengali  Tola,  with  its  neighbourhood,  is  bestrewn 
with  shrines  and  deities,  which  seem  to  be  as  numerous 
here,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  that  quarter  of  the  dty 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  BisheSwar.  But  the  temple 
most  frequented  by  the  Bengalis,  and  which  holds  the 
position  of  a  cathedral  or  chief  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
this  district  of  the  city,  is  the  temple  of  Ked&reiS- 
war,  or,  as  it  is  called,  with  equal  propriety,  Ked&r- 
nath.  This  is  a  large  building,  rising  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  from  which  a  fine  stone  gh4t  descends 
to  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
spacious  court,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  are  four 
temples  crowned  with  domes.  The  verandah  running 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  enclosure  contains  several 
small  shrines  and  a  numerous  collection  of  idols.  Most 
of  these  latter  are  of  a  diminutive  size,  but  not  all ;  for 
two  figures  in  brass,  covered  ov^r  with  cloth,  so  far  as 
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I  could  judge,  appeared  to  be  of  imposing  dimensiona. 
They  stand  in  a  cage-like  looking  place ;  but  "wliy  they 
are  so  concealed  from  the  public  gaze  by  the  wrappings 
about  them,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  dust  and  filtb  of  the  enclosure, 
or  because  they  have  not  been,  as  yet,  properly  con- 
secrated and  transformed  into  deities  worthy  of  wor- 
ship, by  means  of  certain  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
sacred  books  and  performed  by  the  Brahmans,  which, 
as  is  foiidly  asserted,  are  capable  of  producing  such  an 
astounding  and  impossible  result  The  principal  temple 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  like  the  temples  at  each 
of  its  comers,  is  surmounted  by  a'  dome.  Its  outer 
walls,  as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  court,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  walls  of  the  court  and  passages,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  inner  verandah,  are  painted  red  and  white,  the 
former  colour  predominating.  The  entrance  to  tho 
temple  itself  is  on  its  eastern  side,  from  which  a  broad 
path  leads  down  to  the  Ganges.  Two  black  stone 
statues  in  bass-relief,  six  feet  in  height,  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway,  and  are  supposed  to  guard  the 
approach  to  the  inner  chamber.  The  figures  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed,  and  hare  a  striking  and  life- 
like appearance.  Each  has  four  hands,  and,  in  form 
and  posture,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  In 
one  hand  they  hold  a  trident,  in  the  second  a  club,  in 
the  third  a  flower,  while  the  fourth  is  empty,  and  is 
raised  for  tho  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  one  finger 
being  extended  as  though  expressive  of  prohibition  or 
warning.  The  meaning  of  this  peculiar  position  of  the 
finger  is,  I  understand,  as  if  these  doorkeepers  stopped 
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the  worshipper,  wishing  to  cross  the  threshold  into  the 
sacred  chamber  where  the  idol  dwells,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows: — "Wait  a  little,  and,  when  you  get 
permission  from  the  god,  then  you  may  enter."  This 
may  explain  the  circumstance,  that  the  door  of  the 
temple  is,  for  a  certain  time  in  the  day,  kept  closed, 
and  the  worshippers  have  to  remain  outside  until  it  is 
thrown  open  again,  when  they  are  allowed  to  enter. 

Between  the  statues  is  a  door  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  shrine,  and  to  its  outer  framework  sixty- 
seven  small  lamps  are  attached,  which  are  lighted  up 
with  oil  every  evening.  Within  the  temple  is  the  god 
XedareSwar,  who  is  represented  simply  by  a  stone,  the 
emblem  of  Siva;  for  KedareSwar  is,  strictly  speaking, 
only  another  name  for  this  divinity.  Eedar  is,  properly, 
no  name  of  a  person,  but  of  a  place  in  the  Himalayas. 
Siva,  it  is  believed,  resided  there ;  and  hence  is  called 
KedareSwar  or  Kedimath,  *Lord  of  Kedar.'  Yet,  in 
Benares,  there  is  a  tradition,  that  Keddr  was  a  devout 
Brahman,  who,  in  company  with  the  Muni  Yasish- 
tha,  visited  a  mountain  forming  part  of  the  Hima- 
laya range,  where  he  died.  At  his  death,  it  is  said, 
Siva  endowed  him  with  the  attributes  of  deity,  and 
allowed  him  to  be  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  him- 
self, and  through  the  same  symboL  Appearing  to 
Yasishtha  in  a  dream,  he  said  he  would  comply  with  any 
request  he  might  make ;  whereupon  Yasishtha  requested 
that  he  would  take  up  his  residence  in  Benares.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  temple  here,  as  given  in  the  KdiU^ 
khanda.  There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Xed&reSwar 
near  the  famous  temple  of  Harin4th,  on  Mount  Him&* 
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chal,  to  which  so  many  pilgrims  yearly  resort^  besides 

that  in  Benares. 

Other  idob  are  also  associated  with  the  predding  di- 

Tinity  here,  such  as  Lakshmfn&r&ya^,  Bhaironith,  Ga^e^ 

and  Annp6r9&.    Upon  the  wall  of  the  passage  leading 

to  the  ghit  is  a  long  inscription,  in  Bengali  and  Hindi 

diaracters,  setting  forth  the  glory  and  excellenoy  of 

Ked&refiwar.    Just  within  the  passage,  and  near  to  the 

threshold,  I  obsenred  a  man,  of  respectable  appearance, 

lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  across  the  path.    He  had 

thrown  himself  there,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  idoL 

The  outer  enclosure  of  the  temple  is  frequented  by  large 

numbers  of  poor  persons,  who  sit  by  the  side  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  a  row,  spreading  out  their  laps,  or  pieces  of 

doth,  or  extending  their  hands  for  food  and  money.  In 
this  respect,  the  Eod&re£war  ahrine  reminds  one  rery 
much  of  the  temple  of  Annp6roi,  where  crowds  of  beg- 
gars are  to  be  seen.  The  gh&t  descends  from  the  eastern 
wan  of  the  temple.  Upon  its  staircase  are  seyeral  small 
shrines;  and,  at  its  base,  is  a  well,  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  containing  water.  This  well  is  called 
Oanri-kuod ;  and  its  water  is  fkmous  for  the  imaginary 
Tirtue  of  remoring  three  kinds  of  ferer. 

.  To  the  west  of  Eed&m&th  temple,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one-third  of  a  mile,  is  M&nsarwar,  which  con- 
sists of  a  deep  tank  and  a  large  collection  of  shrines 
all  around  it  These  shrines  are  not  fewer  than  filtj 
in  number,  each  containing  one  idol,  at  least;  and 
serenli  a  great  many.  One  of  the  most  eoosideraUe 
'  is  dedicated  to  the  brothers  Bim  and  Tiakshmap.  In 
a  niflihe  in  the  enclosure  of  fh\^  temple  is  an  idol  of 
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Dattdtreya.  This  Yogi,  with  the  Moon  and  Dury&sas 
for  brothers,  was  son  of  AtrL  He  is  a  rare  object  of 
homage  in  the  present  day.  M4nsarwar  was  built  by 
Baja  Mdn  Sink.  At  this  one  spot  there  are,  I  con- 
jecture, upwards  of  one  thousand  idols. 

Kear  the  eastern  entrance  of  M&nsarwar,  at  the  comer 
of  a  street,  are  two  antique  figures,  one  of  which  stands 
on  a  pedestal,  while  the  other  is  inserted  in  the  wall 
of  a  house.  The  former  is  Bdlkrishoa,  who  is  kneel- 
ing down,  while  his  head  and  chest  are  thrown  back 
so  as  to  assume  a  very  remarkable  appearance;  the 
head  being  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  perpendicular 
position.  The  other  is  Chaturbhuj.  A  few  steps 
further  off  is  ManeSwar,  a  temple  erected  by  the  same 
Baja  M&n  Sinh  spoken  of  above.  The  Baja  was  in- 
fluenced, most  probably,  by  his  own  name,  in  selecting 
the  divinity  he  has  here  honoured  with  a  shrine. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  a  south-westerly  direct- 
ion from  Mansarwar,  is  the  monstrous  idol  Tilubhav- 
^eSwar,  which  is,  by  measurement,  fifteen  feet  round  and 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is  simply  a  large  stone,  and 
resembles  the  idol  JdgeSwar,  in  the  Aus&nganj  Mahalla 
of  the  city,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  the  gentry 
and  nobility  of  Benares  pay  their  devotions.  TilubhaQ- 
^eSwar  is  so  called  because,  it  is  said,  the  god  daily 
increases  in  size  to  the  extent  of  one  ^  a  seed  of 
sesamum,  from  which  oil  is  extracted  and  sold  in  the 
shops.  The  god  inhabits  a  temple,  the  basement  of 
which,  together  with  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  is  raised  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ascent  being  ef- 
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fected  Tjy  steps.  The  temple,  consequently,  is  a  promi- 
nent object  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  A  sculptured 
bull  lic3  crouching  in  the  Terandah  opposite  the  idoL 
On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  are  small 
shrines,  containing  a  number  of  idola,  one  of  which 
bears  the  strange  name  of  Samliatifc.  This  idol  is  rare 
in  the  Benares  temples.  Passing  round  to  the  east 
side  of  the  temple,  several  niches  in  the  wall  are  seen. 
These  contain  numerous  idols.  In  one  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sole  of  Vishpu's  foot,  in  marble,  besides 
three  snake-gods,  three  emblems  of  IVfahadeva,  and  an 
old  figure  of  Oanes.  Another  has  a  large  black  idol 
of  Siva,  with  head,  hands,  and  feet.  This  idol  is  very 
_  Beldom  found  in  Benares ;  as  Siva .  is  almost  always 
worshipped  through  a  phallic  symbol,  which  is  the 
commonest  and  most  popular  object  of  adoration  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  idol  is  good-looking, 
and  ia  seated  in  a  meditative  posture,  its  hair  falling 
in  ringlets  upon  its  shoulders.  A  plantain-tree,  carved 
in  stone,  stands  on  either  side  of  him ;  and,  in  a 
corner,  is  a  figure  of  Samkatik  who  is  reading  to  Siva. 
The  verandah  of  the  temple  was  once  beautifully  embel- 
lished ;  but  the  small  and  delicate  paintings  which  crowd 
the  roof  and  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  exceedingly  faded. 
On  a  second  platform,  lower  than  that  on  which  the  Ti- 
luhhapde:5war  temple  stands,  is  a  peepid  tree,  resting 
upon  which  is  a  largo  mutilated  statue.  Its  head  is  two 
feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  in  breadth ;  and  its  body  is  of 
proportionate  size.  The  height  of  the  head  is  partly 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  arranged  upon 
it ;  for  it  is  plaited  and  bound  round  the  crown,  so  as  to 
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have  the  appearance  of  a  high  head-dress.    The  &ce  is 
rouiid|  and  not  at  all  of  the  Hindu  expression*    The 
Brahmanical  cord  passes  oyer  one  shoulder,  and  des- 
cends to  the  waist;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  figure 
is  rather  of  the  Buddhist  than  of  the  Hindu  era.    The 
presence  of  the  cord  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
supposition;  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  pre-historical 
Buddhas  were  Brahmans.      The  hair  is  arranged  in  a 
manner  altogether  different  from  that  which  the  modem 
Hindus  practise.    It  is  said  that  Aurungzeb  mutilated 
this  statue.    The  thighs  are  imbedded  in  the  groimd; 
but  the  legs,  I  was  told,  from  the  knees  downwards, 
are  not  in  existence.    The  statue  is  symmetrically  pro- 
portioned,   and   its  parts  are  finely  chiselled.     Hindu 
sculptors  of  the  present  day  are  utterly  incapable  of 
producing  such  a  piece  of  workmanship;  and,  therefore, 
one  is  curious  to  know  how  it  came  here,  and  from 
what  place  it  was  brought.    The  priest  in  attendance 
gave  it  the  name  of  Birbhadra,  a  famous  messenger 
of  Siva.     A  multitude  of  idols,  not  fewer  than  thirty, 
are  placed  around  him  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  leans.    There  is  a  neem  tree  a  few  paces  o£^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  reclines  the  eight-handed  goddess 
Ashtbhujf ;  and  close  to  her  is  a  collection  of  nine  deities. 
In  the  enclosure  of  this  temple  are  several  images  of 
considerable  antiquity.    A  bull,  especially,  in  the  lower 
enclosure,  bears  marks  of  immense  age,  and  formerly, 
it  is  said,  stood  in  front  of  the  idol  Tilubha^^eSwar. 

On  the  way  from  Kedam4th  temple  to  DaS&Samedh 
temple  various  objects  of  interest  are  to  be  seen.    At 
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one  place  several  strange  idols  have  been  fixed  into 
the  walls,  from  ■which  they  jut  out  in  bass-reliefa, 
and  catch  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  or 
flower  blossoms,  from  the  passers-by.  Among  tbem 
are  the  Naugrah,  or  planets,  represented  as  deities. 
The  temple  of  Dularolwar,  also,  although  modem,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was  erected  by  a  Bengali, 
named  Sdtu  Babu,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Siva.  It  contains  a  large  symbol  of  this 
divinity,  in  jet-black  stone  or  marble,  from  which  a 
slab,  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  projects  at  right 
angles.  The  lofty  tempi©  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure ;  and  on  either  side  is  a  row  of  seven  temples, 
all  built  uniformly,  with  towers  above,  and  conical  sym- 
bols of  Siva  below.  The  god  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
templia  in  this  enclosure  is  decorated  with  a  white 
streak,  made  with  sandal-wood,  which  is  renewed  and 
obliterated  daily. 

At  Chaukf  Ohat,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is 
a  peepul  tree,  part  of  the  trunk  of  which  is  en- 
compassed with  masonry,  to  the  height  of  several 
feet;  and  out  of  its  centre  the  tree  seems  to  spring. 
The  pedestal  thus  formed  is  literally  crowded  with 
idols.  Several  are  figures  of  snakes;  and  one  repre- 
sents the  heads  of  five  snakes  in  a  row,  the  necks 
being  erect,  and  the  heads  curved,  as  though  in  the 
attitude  of  springing.  All  are  in  stone ;  and  the  en- 
tire collection  does  not  number  fewer  than  fifty.  In 
front  of  this  peepul  tree  is  the  temple  of  Eokmei. 
war;  and  several  other  temples  are  close  at  hand.  In 
Ahyabar  Gali,  a  narrow  street,  is  a  banyan  tree,  which 
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has  a  pedestal  round  its  base,  somewliat  similar  to  that 
of  the  peepul  tree  just  described;  but,  in  this  case, 
a  small  shrine  is  attached  to  the  pedestal.  Kear  it  is 
an  old  figure  of  GaijieS.  In  Eewal  Galf  a  swing  is 
hung  up  in  what,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  a  shop. 
Beyond  the  swing,  by  the  opposite  wall,  sits  the  ten- 
armed  goddess  Durgi,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
decorated  with  gay  clothing,  and  set  off  by  a  nimbus 
painted  on  the  wall  behind ;  her  priest  haying  intended 
her  to  look,  not  like  a  mere  queen  of  earth,  but  like 
the  queen  of  heaven.  By  the  swing  sits  the  priest, 
who,  when  so  disposed,  places  in  it  some  of  the  idols 
of  the  shrine,  but  not  Durg4  herself,  and  gratifies 
them  with  a  swing. 

The  idols  and  fanes  in  the  Bengali  T0I&,  and,  in- 
deed, in  this  neighbourhood  generally,  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  All  the  latter,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
and  most  of  the  former,  are  of  comparatiyely  recent 
date.  In  regard  to  the  temples,  it  is  possible  that 
part  of  the  TilubhavdciSwar  temple  may  be  old.  The 
priest  told  me,  that,  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  small 
shrines  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  stated  that  the  temple  was  erected  by  a 
Baja  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 
He  rubbed  off  part  of  the  whitewash,  in  order  that  I 
might  see  a  portion  of  it  The  horizontal  lines  of  the 
inscription,  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  idol  in 
the  shrine;  and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  in« 
terpret  what  was  written.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  entire  inscription  copied;  for,  if  the  temple 
is  really  of  the  date  traditionally  assigned  to  it^ 
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quarter  of  the  city  must  hare  been  frequented,  if  not 
partially  inhabited,  at  the  same  epoch.  The  few  idols 
of  an  ancient  appearance  found  iu  this  part  of  Benares, 
prove,  in  themselves,  nothing;  as  they  may  have  been 
brought  &oin  other  parts  of  the  city,  or,  indeed,  from 
elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  stuck  into  the  walls, 
and  the  sides  of  houses,  built  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago;  while  others  are  placed  by  the  trunks  of  trees, 
planted  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  or  upon, 
or  in,  the  walls  of  the  pedestals  of  masonry  formed 
round  their  base.  Neither  the  Kediir  nor  the  KaSi 
quarter  of  Benares  contains,  so  for  as  my  investigations 
have  gone,  any  bona  fide  remains  of  ancient  temples, 
such  aa  the  Trilochan  or  Benares  quarter  presents, 
imless  it  may  be  the  walls  of  tho  former  temple  of 
Bisheswar,  now  part  of  a  mosqne,  built  by  Aurungzeb, 
and  the  temple  of  Briddhkal,  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Kasi  and  the  Benares  quarters.  Still,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  time-worn  idols  do  exist  in  tho  Ked&r 
quarter,  as  well  as  in  the  two  remaining  quarters  of 
Benares.  These,  no  doubt,  furnish  a  strong  proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  city  itself,  though  not  of  this 
individual  portion  of  it;  and  their  existence,  to  a 
small  extent,  in  it  throws  no  light  upon  its  real  epoch. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  temples  and  other  buildings 
which  are  stationary  and  immoveable,  so  long  as  they 
stand,  do  determine  the  era  of  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  furnish  some  reasons  for  supposing  that 
other  edifices  may  possibly  ba  foond  near  them,  of 
equal  antiquity  with  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DuRoi  Kund  Temple.  —  Bloody  Sacrifices ;  their  meaniog^  —  Sacred 
.Monkeys. — Legend  of  Durg  and  Duigi. — ^A  Devotee. — Diiig4  Kapd 
or  Tank.— Kurukshetr  Tdldo  or  Tank.— The  Lolirik  K6&Q  or  WelL— 
Ancient  Scolpturea. 

One  of  the  popular  and  most  frequented  temples  in 
Benares  is  that  of  Durgd,  wife  of  Mahadeva  or  Siva,* 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.    Bloody 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  goddess  in  great  abundance,' 
by  persons  wishing  to  obtain  her  aid  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, under  the  impression   that    she  will  accept  the 
life  of  an  animal  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  a  human 
being.    Not  that  they  have  any  notion  whatever  of 
atonement  effected  thereby,  or  of  the  sacrifices  having 
any  connexion  with  sin  and  its  forgiveness;  but  their 
simple  idea    is,  that    the   goddess  delights  in  blood, 
that  she  takes  pleasure  in  the  sickness  and  death  of 
mankind,  and  that  she  can  only  be  appeased,  if  ap- 
peased at  all,  by  an  irrational  creature  being  dedicated 
to  her,  in  the  place  of  a  rational  one,  whom  she  had 
doomed  to  sickness  or  death.    Sacrifices  are  also  pre- 
sented to  her  for  all  kinds  of  objects.    For  instance, 
men  out  of  employment  will  offer  a  kid  to  Durgi, 
in  order  that,  through  her,  they  may  speedily  obtain 
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work.  Formerly,  a  small  shrine  waa  situated  on  this 
spot,  in  the  midst  of  what,  it  is  asserted,  was  then 
wild  jungle:  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
resorted  to ;  and  it  is  far  from  clear  when,  or  by  what 
means,  the  shrine  began  to  be  famous.  At  the  time 
that  the  new  temple  and  tank  were  erected  by  the 
famous  Marathi,  Hani  Bhawanf,  no  doubt  their 
splendid  appearance  constituted  a  strong  reason  why 
larger  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  place.  Now,  no 
Hindu  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  any  pretensiona.  to 
earnestness  in  his  religion,  neglects  to  visit  the  temple 
occasionally.  Pilgrims,  also,  from  a  distance  find  their 
way  to  it  Throughout  the  day  worshippers  may  be 
seen  performing  their  devotiona  in  the  presence  of  the 
idol,  while,  every  Tuesday,  a  meld  or  fair  is  held  in 
its  honour;  and,  on  the  Tuesdays  of  one  month  of 
the  year,  namely,  the  month  of  Sawan,  these  tnelaa 
are  attended  by  an  eaormous  multitude  of  people,  who 
fill  the  road  and  spacious  gardens  adjacent  to  the  temple. 
Connected  with  the  Durg&  shrine  is  what  may,  with 
as  much  appropriateness  as  is  often  attached  to  the 
word,  be  called  the  'institution'  of  monkeys.  These 
creatures, — all  living  deities,  gods,  and  goddesses, — 
literally  swarm  upon  the  private  houses,  and  about 
the  streets  and  bazars,  in  a  wide  circuit  around  the 
temple.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  of  all  tempers 
and  peculiarities,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  represent  in 
their  aggregation,  all  the  trickery  and  canning  of  which 
monkeyhood  is  capable.  I  was  told  that  they  number 
one  hundred  thousand;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  great  ex- 
aggeration.   But  that  they  amount  to  several  thousand 
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is  indisputable.  The  presence  of  such  a  host  of  mis- 
chieyous  and  destructive  animals,  scampering  over  the 
tops  of  houses,  and  wherever  their  &ncy  leads  fhem, 
sitting  on  walls,  and  on  a  himdred  places  from  which 
they  may  watch  their  opportunity  for  thieving  and 
perpetrating  divers  other  kinds  of  evil  on  the  properly 
of  their  human  fellow-creatures,  is  nothing  less  than 
a  calamity  to  the  natives.  Yet,  as  they  think  otherwise^ 
and  regard  the  monkey-race  as  of  greater  sanctity  than 
themselves, — ^investing  them,  indeed,  with  the  attributes 
of  divinity, — there  is  no  help  for  them.  To  kill  one 
rascally  monkey  might  produce  a  disturbance;  and  to 
kill  many  would  certainly  excite  the  whole  city  to 
rebellion.  The  civil  authorities,  therefore,  are  wise  in 
not  interfering  in  the  matter,  but  suffer  the  natives^ 
in  this  instance,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  superstitions 
and  delusions.  The  monkeys  are  fed  with  various  kinds 
of  grain,  distributed  by  the  worshippers,  who  regard  the 
patronizing  of  these  chattering,  pilfering,  incoirigible 
deities  as  a  highly  religious  and  meritorious  act. 

Before  describing  the  temple,  I  will  briefly  narrate 
the  mythic  history  of  the  goddess  Durg&,  as  given  in 
the  Kasl'khaiida.  The  story  runs,  that  there  was,  once| 
a  famous  demon  named  Durg,  son  of  another  demon 
named  Euru,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  performance 
of  ascetic  rites,  and  so  severely  and  successfrilly  ap- 
plied himself  to  their  exercise,  that  he  acquired  a 
prodigious  stock  of  merit,  and,  together  with  it^  un- 
bounded power.  By  degrees,  he  became  superior  to  all 
the  deities,  who  fled  from  his  presence,  and  hid  them- 
selves ;  while  Durg,  entering  their  dominions  and  nsuip- 
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iag  their  authority,  hegan  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Indra  himself,  the  Mng  of  the  gods,  was  ob» 
liged  to  surrender  his  sceptre  to  him ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Agni  (the  god  of  Fire),  Parana  (the  god  of 
the  "Winds),  and  Jala  (the  god  of  Water)  suhmitted  to 
his  irresistible  authority.  The  demon  put  a  stop  to 
religion  among  men;  and  injustice,  tyranny,  and  op- 
pression spread  over  the  earth.  He  treated  the  gods 
most  ignominiously,  and  ordered  them  to  feed  his 
cows.  These  divine  personages,  in  their  distress,  went, 
in  a  body,  to  Mahideva,  to  whom  they  represented 
their  miserable  condition.  Talcing  pity  on  them,  Mah4- 
deva  commanded  Gauri,  his  wife,  to  go  and  kill  the 
demon,  and  deliver  the  gods  from  their  calamities. 
Thereupon  Gaurf  summoned  the  bloody  goddess  Mah4- 
kalf,  and  Instructed  her  to  slay  the  demon.  In  obe- 
dience to  her  instructions,  MahakaU  set  out  to  attack 
Durg;  but  Durg,  hearing  of  her  approach,  called  to- 
gether his  relatives  and  sei-vants,  and  said  to  them: 
"  Seize  this  woman,  and  take  care  she  docs  not  escape  I" 
They  then  seized  Mahakali,  and  were  carrying  her 
off  to  the  house  of  the  demon;  but,  on  the  way,  in 
her  anger,  she  darted  fire  from  her  mouth,  and  burnt 
them  all  to  ashes.  On  witnessing  this  mishap,  Burg 
gathered  together  a  larger  number  of  his  adherents, 
and  sent  them  to  recapture  the  goddess.  But  these 
fared  no  better  than  their  predecessors,  and  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  similar  manner.  The  demoQ  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed,  and  assembled  an  immense  army, 
numbering  several  millions  of  persons,  and  sent  it 
against  the  goddess.    Daunted  by  sach  a  host^  Mah&- 
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kdli  fled,  aod  ascended  to  heaven  in  tho  form  of  a 
balloon,  followed  by  the  anny,  which  soared  np  to  the 
skies  in  pursnit  of  her.  After  a  time  the  army  des- 
cended to  the  earth  again,  and  encamped  on  BindhyA- 
chal ;  but  Mahakali  kept  on  her  way,  nntil  she  came  to 
Gauri,  to  whom  she  narrated  the  circumstances  of  her 
journey,  adding  that  a  vast  army  was  on  its  way  to 
capture  her.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Gaurf  be- 
came incarnate  in  a  body,  possessing  a  thousand  armSi 
of  such  gigantic  dimensions,  that  it  reached  from  earth 
to  heaven.  When  Durg  beheld  her,  ho  was  smitten 
with  her  beauty,  and  declared  to  his  people,  that  who- 
ever amongst  them  should  capture  her  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Indnu 

Excited  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  high  dia- 
tinction,  several  regiments  of  the  army  made  a  rush 
upon  Grauri,  with  so  great  an  uproar,  that  the  four 
elephants  ^vhich  supported  the  earth  on  their  backs 
became  terrified,  and  fled,  in  dismay,  to  BindhyachaL 
Gauri  was  delighted  at  seeing  them,  and,  in  her  own 
defence,  immediately  created  an  army  of  gods  and  in- 
struments of  warfare.  A  large  number  of  the  enemy 
were  slain  through  the  power  and  activity  of  the  god- 
dess; and  Durg  himself,  smarting  under  the  loss  he 
had  sustained,  now  took  part  in  the  conflict  Holding 
in  his  bauds  a  trident,  a  sword,  a  bow,  and  arrows,  he 
came  on  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  approaching 
Gauri,  infiicted  upon  her  a  heavy  blow.  The  goddess 
fainted,  but,  presently  recovering  herself,  arose  and 
ordered  tho  gods  to  engage  with  the  foe.  The  battle 
between  the  gods  and  tho  demons  now  became  general| 
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during  which  Darg  and  Gaorf  fought  togetheti  and^ 
fighting,  ascended  to  hoaven  and  dosoonded  to  the  earth 
again.  On  reaching  the  earth,  the  demon  seized  a  stone, 
and  threw  it  at  the  goddess,  who,  on  its  coming  near, 
breathed  a  curse  upon  it,  and  reduced  it  to  powder.  He 
then  laid  hold  of  an  entire  mountain,  and,  raising  it  up, 
hurled  it  at  Oauri ;  but  she  crumbled  it,  also,  to  powder, 
and,  with  her  weapon,  struck  the  demon,  who,  uttering 
a  loud  cry,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  merciless  goddess 
then  cut  off  the  head  of  Durg ;  and,  all  the  enemies 
being  slain,  the  battlo  was  most  satisfiu^torily  ended. 
The  gods  now  approached  Gaurf,  and  began  to  txUA 
her  for  her  valour  and  exploits,  and  showered  flowers 
fkx>m  heaven  on  the  earth  below.  The  celestial  dtuh 
smj€t,  musicians,  and  minstrels, — Apsarases,  Oandhar- 
vas,  and  Kinnaras,— were  summoned,  and,  together  with 
the  gods,  )[unis,  and  Riahis,  joined  in  rendering  praise 
to  Oauri.  Gratified  with  the  honour  paid  to  her,  tba 
goddess  gave  utterance  to  these  words :  '*  Whoever  shall 
repeat  what  has  been  written  in  my  pnusa  shall  be  de* 
livered  from  pain  and  fear;  and  I  will  make  myself 
present,  when  invoked  with  eulogies  that  name  meu 
I  will,  also,  change  my  appellation  to  Durgi,  by  which, 
in  future,  I  wish  to  be  addressed,  because  I  have  slain 
the  demon  Durg."  Uaving  said  this,  she  vanished ;  and 
order  was  everywhere  re-established. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  Uindu  deity,  which,  for 
wildness  and  marvel,  is  not  surpassed  by  the  legendary 
stories  connected  with  the  Middle  AgeSb  Let  us  kNik 
at  tha  temple  where  the  goddess  holds  her  eoorl  This 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle  somMUided 
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by  high  walls.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  western 
side^  opposite  the  high  road.  In  front  of  the  door- 
way, and  contiguous  to  the  road,  is  a  building,  called 
the  NaubaUJchdna^  in  which  a  large  kettle-drum  is 
beaten  three  times  a  day,  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  open  on  its  four 
sides,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  sound  proceediog 
from  the  drum  is  obstructed  as  little  as  possible.  On 
either  side  of  the  NauhaUkhdnd^  but  more  retired  from 
the  road,  and  nearer  the  wall  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
two  small  temples,  and,  in  the  space  between  them, 
two  stone  pillars.  The  first  of  these  is  about  ten  feet 
in  height,  with  a  basement  of  a  foot  more,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  figure  of  a  lion.  The  other  is 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  used  as  an  altar  for 
sacrifices.  Near  it  is  a  wooden  post,  to  which  the 
victim  is  bound.  On  its  being  slaughtered,  the  head 
is  laid  on  the  altar,  and  offered  to  Durg&. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  doorway  into  the  interior 
of  the  enclosure,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
are  two  sculptured  lions,  one  on  either  side  of  the  path- 
way, with  their  fSeices  directed  towards  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  temple,  leading  through  the  porch  straight  to 
the  goddess.  They  are  in  a  couching  posture,  and  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  Durgd,  whenever  she  wishes 
to  ride  out  for  an  airing.  Immediately  on  the  left  of 
the  lions  are  two  small  shrines,  one  of  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Ga^eS,  whose  figure,  in  bass-relief  juts  out 
from  the  inner  wall ;  and  the  other  is  dedicated  to 
Mahideva,  the  emblem  of  which  deity,  in  white  marble, 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  shrine,  while  a  diminutiTe 
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figure  of  a  bull,  also  of  marble,  kneels  ia  front.  To 
tbeir  rigbt  is  anotber  sbrine,  in  honour  of  MabMoya. 
On  the  sides  of  tbo  onclosure,  exteuding  all  round  it, 
is  a  platform  or  terrace,  built  into  tbo  four  walls,  and 
covered  in  with  a  roof:  it  furnishes  room  for  accom- 
modating large  numbers  of  persons,  and  protecting  them 
from  the  Bun  and  rain.  Hero  I  saw  a  painted  dorotee, 
absorbed  in  meditation,  Boated  before  a  few  leaves  of 
a  Sanskrit  book.  His  right  hand  was  in  a  sock,  and 
held  a  miild  or  rosary,  which,  concealed  from  observation, 
it  revolved;  and,  as  he  muttered  his  mantras,  he  counted 
the  beads  unceasingly.  Upon  this  platform  is  a  curious 
little  building,  with  an  iron  grating  in  front,  looking 
like  a  cago  or  den  for  tbo  abode  of  somo  wild  beast, 
but  which  ia  none  other  than  the  residence  of  the 
golden-faced  goddess  BagcSwavf.  A  short  distance 
from  this  shrine  is  an  immodest  figure  of  a  woman,  in 
bas3-relicfl 

Between  the  platform  and  tbo  temple,  which,  together 
with  its  porch,  occupies  most  of  the  remaining  space 
of  the  quadrangle,  a  broad  path  nms,  separating  the 
former  from  the  latter.  In  this  path,  on  the  south  side, 
is  a  stone  scaffolding,  from  the  arch  of  which  a  bell  is 
suspended,  the  gift  of  a  Eaja  of  Nepal ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  arch  is  a  small  figare  of  a  lion.  The  temple 
and  the  porch,  although  united  together,  forming  one 
edifice,  are,  in  reality,  two  distinct  buildings,  and  were 
erected  at  two  difi'erent  periods.  The  temple  was  erected 
by  Hani  Bhawanf,  as  before  mentioned,  dunng  the  last 
century ;  while  the  porch  was  erected  by  a  Subahdar, 
or  superior  commissioned  native  officer,  a  few  years  ago. 
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Tho  porcli  stands  upon  twelve  elaborately-carved  pQIarB, 
tlie  designs  of  wliicli  are  fantastic,  yet  not  without  taste. 
All  the  pillars  are  similarly  carved.  Their  base  rests 
upon  a  floor  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground; 
and  they  are  surmounted  by  a  dome,  with  cupolas  at 
each  corner,  connected  together  by  a  breast- work.  The 
inner  part  of  the  dome  is  embellished  with  a  variety 
of  colours ;  but  the  painting,  in  several  places,  has  suf- 
fered injury.  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  a  large  bell 
is  suspended,  which,  it  is  reported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple,  by  a  European  magistrate  of  Mirzapore,  about 
forty  years  ago.  This  tale,  incredible  as  its  sounds,  wd 
tho  truth  of  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  for,  is 
commonly  believed  by  the  people. 

The  temple  is  built  after  the  orthodox  model  of  Hindu 
temples,  but  not  with  that  excessive  display  of  minute 
carving  and  sculpture,  representing  monstrous  and  inde- 
cent figures,  which  may  be  seen  on  many  Hindu  edifices 
of  more  modern  times.  Yet  its  carving  is  not  scanty. 
The  cornices,  indeed,  of  the  doors,  situated  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  are  so  covered  with  carving,  as  to  be  liable, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  remark  just  applied  to  more  re- 
cent buildings.  But  the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  small  cupolas  surrounding 
the  steeple  and  rising  up  to  its  very  apex,  exhibits  a 
simplicity  of  design  which  every  one  must  behold  with 
pleasure  and  admiration.  Each  cupola  terminates  in  a 
gilded  point ;  and  the  steeple  has  a  gilded  trident  crown- 
ing its  summit  The  cornices  of  the  doors  above  spoken 
of  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  double  arch, — an  inner  and 
an  outer.    Over  the  outer  arch  are  figures  of  men,  in 
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bass-relief,  each  seated  on  a  bird,  and  holding  a  kind 
guitar  ia  big  hands ;  whilo  tho  second  or  inner  arch  is 
ornamented  with  figures  of  Durga  and  other  deities. 
The  cornices  of  the  door,  at  tho  main  entranco  to  the 
temple  leading  through  the  porch,  exhibit  designs  of  a 
different  character  from  tho  rest,  rigurca  of  men  liding 
on  liona  are  carved  upon  tho  face  of  tho  outer  arch  ; 
and  of  Gaijei  and  two  women,  upon  the  face  of  tho  inner. 

In  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  a  small  shrine,  tho 
residence  of  the  goddess,  painted  oyer  with  bright 
glaring  colours.  The  idol  within  is  covered  with  tin- 
selled cloth,  and  has  a  foco  of  brass,  or  of  silver,  or 
of  other  kind  of  metal,  according  to  tho  whim  of  the 
priests,  who  keep  a  stock  of  masks  on  hand,  which  fit 
on  the  bead  of  the  image.  It  is  also  decorated  with  a 
garland,  rising  like  horns  above  its  head;  and  with 
several  necklaces  of  gold  coins  hanging  low  down  as 
far  as  the  chest.  A  small  lamp  bums  inside  the  shrine ; 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  latter  is  a  silver  bath 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Flowers  are  strewn  about,  the 
offerings  of  the  worshippers,  and,  being  permitted  to 
decay,  emit  an  effluvium  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious to  all  who  approach  the  place. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  quadrangle 
is  one  of  those  noble  tanks  which  abound  in  northern 
India.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple,  and, 
60  far,  may  be  regarded  as  sacred ;  but  its  waters  are 
not  held  in  special  estimation  for  religious  puiposoa, 
although  they  are  of  great  domestio  utility  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Durg&  Knxt^  in  the 
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direction  of  the  riveri  is  Xurukshetr  Tklko^  which  is  a 
tank  constructed  by  Bani  Bhawdnfy  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  fought  at  Kurukshetr,  an  account  of  which 
is  found  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  The  tank  is  square, 
and  is  built  with  stone  stairs,  leading  down  to  the 
water.  It  is  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  at  the 
time  of  a  solar  eclipsCi  on  which  occasion  vast  crowds 
of  people  bathe  in  the  water,  with  the  yiew  of  frustra- 
ting the  efforts  of  the  voracious  demon,  who  persists  in 
temporarily  swallowing  the  moon.  On  its  western  side 
is  a  temple  built  by  the  same  lady. 

In  this  Mahalla,  which  is  called  Bhadainf,  to  the 
north-east  of  Kurukshetr  Talao,  is  the  Lol&rik  Kdidk 
or  welL  This  sacred  well  has  a  double  mouth,  or 
entrance,  the  water  being  in  one  reservoir,  communi- 
eating  with  the  two  shafts  or  mouths  from  below.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  about  twenty  feet  deep^ 
and  the  height  of  the  shafts  above  the  water,  about 
fifty  feet.  Each  shaft  is  of  stone,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  parapet;  and,  between  the  two  parapets,  a  path 
runs,  broad  enough  for  walking  purposes.  The  two* 
shafts  differ,  both  in  form  and  size.  That  to  the  east 
is  round,  and  is  some  forty  or  forty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  shaft  to  the  west  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  is  three  hundred  feet,  or  upwards, 
in  circumference.  On  three  of  its  sides  are  broad  stairs, 
leading  down  to  the  water.  Descending  one  of  these 
stairs,  you  come  to  the  water  below,  which  flows  beneath 
a  high  arch,  connecting  together  the  two  shafts.  The 
entire  well,  as  it  now  exists,  was  the  work  of  three 
persons,  namely,  Sani  Ahaly&  Bai,  a  Baja  of  Behar, 
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and  Amrit  Kao  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  by  wbom  the 
original  well  was  built.  la  a  niche  on  tbe  stairs  la  a 
disk  of  tlie  Eiin,  ■which  is  so  much  worn,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that,  by  the  fading  light  of  the  waning 
day,  I  could  distinguish  the  carving  upon  it  This  sacred 
object  is  worshipped  on  the  day  devoted  to  the  sun, 
that  is,  our  Sunday.  On  a  platform,  about  half-way 
down,  is  a  figure  of  the  god  GaneSj  in  a  standing  posture, 
which  gives  a  very  ludicrous  appearance  to  his  protu- 
berant abdomen,  and  his  elephant-head.  13y  his  side 
is  a  mutilated  figure,  —  not,  I  am  satisfied,  of  Hinda 
origin, — with  a  head-dress  rising  to  an  apex,  having  a 
knob  standing  out  in  front.  The  temples  are  hound  by  a 
fillet ;  and  aroimd  the  neck  is  a  double  necklace  fastened 
by  a  clasp.  Several  other  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
south  stairs  arrested  ray  attention,  as  being  very  different 
from  modern  works  of  Hindu  art,  both  in  design  and  in 
execution.  They  are  partly  bass-reliefs  of  figures  cut  on 
separate  stones  and  inserted  into  the  walls.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  brought  from  some  other  building, 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  walls  now  con- 
taining them.  The  temple  of  Bhadreswar  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  wall,  and  displays  a  large  emblem 
of  Siva. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Temple  of  the  Mabarajaof  Benares  at  ndmnagar.  —  Raja  Cheit  Singh's 
Tank. — Virtue  of  Pilgrimage  to  the  Rdmnagar  side  of  Benares. — 
Temple  of  Vcdavyda.  —  The  Panch-kosi  Road  or  Sacred  Boundarj 
of  Bcuarcd. — Pilgrimage  of  the  Panch-kosL — Sauitar/  condition  of 
Benares. — Improvements  suggested. 

At  a  distance  of  a  milo  from  tho  Fort  of  Bamnagar, 
the  residence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  is  a  hand- 
some temple,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  capacious 
tank.  Its  foundations  were  laid,  and  the  finest  portions 
of  its  tower  was  erected|  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
by  Baja  Cheit  Singh;  but  it  was  completed  by  the 
present  Baja.  The  temple,  including  the  platform  on 
which  it  rests,  is  fully  one  hundred  feet  high.  Each 
of  its  four  sides,  from  the  base  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet,  is  crowded  with  elaborately-carved 
figures,  in  bass-relief.  These  are,  in  some  places,  broken, 
but,  generally  speaking,  are  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. They  are  in  five  rows,  six  being  in  a  row ; 
so  that  each  side  of  the  tower  contains  thirty  figures, 
and  the  four  sides,  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
digious work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing 
what  Hindu  genius,  in  modem  times,  can  accomplish 
in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  should  be  visited  and 
studied  as  such.     The  lowermost  row  is  filled  with 
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elephants,  and  the  next,  in  succession,  "with  lions,  each 
of  which  stands  on  two  small  elephants.  The  lions 
have  very  spare  bodies,  and,  in  this  and  other  respects, 
are  grotesquely  made ;  showing  that  the  sculptors  had 
no  living  model  before  them,  and  drew  liberally  on 
their  own  imaginations.  The  three  upper  rows  exhibit 
divers  figures  of  deities,  incarnations,  and  other  saered 
objects.  The  three  goddesses  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna, 
and  the  Saraswati  have,  each,  a  separate  niche.  Krishpa, 
too,  has  his  place ;  but  he  is  not  alone,  for  two  of  his 
fevourite  ^op(a  or  milk-maids  are  close  by.  Indra  (the 
king  of  the  gods),  Brahm4,  Visbiju,  and  Mahadeva  or 
Siva  (the  three  deities  of  tho  Hindu  triad),  Kuber 
(the  god  of  wealth),  Bhairo  (tho  Divine  Magistrate  of 
Benares),  the  hero  Kam  and  bia  wife  Sitii,  Hanumaa 
(the  monkey-god),  GaijeS,  Baldeo  (brother  of  Krishna), 
etc.,  are,  each,  honoured  with  a  statue.  Here,  too,  is 
Vayu,  or  the  wind;  Sfirya,  or  the  sun;  Agni,  or  fire; 
and  ChandramS,  or  tho  moon;  the  latter  having  rays 
of  glory  darting  from  her  head,  and  being  seated  in  a 
carriage  drawn  hy  two  deer.  A  number  of  sacred  per- 
sonages, Rishis,  are  also  represented,  such  as  WArad 
and  Gajendramoksh,  and,  likewise,  the  thousand-armed 
Arjuna  or  Kartavirya,  whom  Para^urima  fought  and 
killed.  In  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  row,  on  the 
south  side,  is  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Durgi,  wife  of 
Mahadeva;  and,  in  a  similar  position,  on  the  east 
side,  is  a  figure  of  the  bloody  goddess  MahAkAU,  who 
thirsts  continually  for  human  victims.  In  a  niche  on 
the  north  side  a  strange  feat  of  Krishna  is  depicted. 
This  versatile  deity,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion  diverted 
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the  homage  and  adoration  due  to  Indra  to  himself  at 
which  Indra  became  exceedingly  indignant,  and  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  worshippers  of  Krishva  who  had 
so  dishonoured  him  and  defrauded  him  of  his  rights. 
Gathering  together  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he  commenced 
pouring  down  upon  the  earth  a  prodigious  flood  of 
water,  with  the  object  of  drowning  the  people;  but 
E4ish];;ia,  lifting  up  the  mountain  Govardhan,  held  it 
over  the  country  like  an  umbrelLii  balanced  on  his  little 
finger,  so  that,  over  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
mileSj  no  rain  fell,  and  the  people  were  preserved  in 
safety.  In  the  sculpture,  Krishna  is  seen  standing  with 
his  hand  held  up,  supporting  the  mountain  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  little  finger,  while  cattle  are  grazing  in 
perfect  security  undemeatlu 

On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  tower  are  two  gilded 
faces,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  one  above  the  other,  em- 
blematic of  the  Sun ;  and,  on  the  apex  of  the  tower, 
is  a  circular,  flat,  gilded  object,  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  glory  to  the  head  of  Durg&  in  the 
shrine  below.  On  the  platform  facing  three  of  the 
entrances  to  the  temple  are  three  figures  in  marble, 
one  of  which,  namely,  that  opposite  the  south  door, 
consists  of  a  Nandi,  or  bull,  designed  for  the  service 
of  Mahadeva.  A  second  is  opposite  the  north  door, 
and  is  a  Garu^^  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with 
wings  behind  the  shoulders.  The  countenance  is  pleas- 
ing, and  has  been  executed  with  much  taste.  The 
statue  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  palisade  tipped  with 
small  brass  knobs. 

In  front  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  third  figure, 
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which  13  that  of  a  lion,  intended  aa  the  Vahan  or 
ridiag  aDimal  of  Durgd.  Over  the  enlranco  itself  aro 
peacocks,  ia  bass-relief,  standing  with  their  heads  to- 
wards each  other.  The  door  is  not  large,  hut  ia  ribbed 
and  massive,  and  is  covered  with  brass;  so  that,  viewing 
it  from  the  front,  it  has  the  appeanmco  of  being  made 
entirely  of  that  metaL 

The  interior  of  the  temple,  like  most  Hindu  shrines, 
is  confined  and  gloomy.  Directly  opposite  the  door 
stands  the  goddess  Durgd.  Her  body  is  of  marble, 
covered  Mith  gold,  and  is  arrayed  in  a  yellow  dress 
partially  concealed  by  a  scarf.  The  image  is  in  a  small 
shrine,  in  front  of  which  is  a  table;  and  on  the  table 
lie  various  vessels  used  at  the  hour  of  sacrifice.  It 
is  over  this  table,  and  before  the  face  of  the  idol,  that 
the  sacred  fire  is  waved.  To  the  left  is  another  table, 
of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  when  I  saw  it,  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  white  blossoms  of  flowers.  Near 
by,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  aro  two  idols,  representing 
Krishqa  and  his  wife  Kadha.  To  the  right  of  Durgd 
is  her  five-headed  hushaud  Siva. 

The  tank  and  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
also  the  work  of  Raja  Cheit  Singh.  The  former  is 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  ghat,  the  stairs  of  which  are 
built  of  stone.  On  occasion  of  the  natives  of  Benares 
proceeding  on  pilgrimage  to  this  spot,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  bathe  in  the  tank;  and  sometimes  large 
crowds  may  be  seen  assembled  on  the  stairs.  But  so 
extensive  are  the  ghdts,  that  hundreds  of  persons  might 
dress  and  undress  upon  them,  without  incommoding  one 
another.    The  tank  is  a  square,  at  each  comer  of  which 
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is  a  temple.    The  pilgrims  who  come  to  bathoi  there* 
fore,  pass  and  repass  at  least  one  temple. 

The  object  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Eamnagar  is  some* 
what  amusing.  It  is  said  that  Vedavyds,  the  compiler 
of  the  Yedas,  once  paid  a  visit  to  Eamnagar,  intending 
to  proceed  to  Benares ;  but,  on  reaching  this  place,  and 
beholding  the  city  in  the  distance,  his  soul  was  so 
ravished  with  delight,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  enter 
the  city  itself.  Bemaining  at  Bamnagar,  he  signalized 
his  visit  by  the  institution  of  a  pilgrimage,  which  should 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  all 
others  in  danger  of  future  degradation.  The  sanctity 
of  Bamnagar,  it  appears,  was  never  equal  to  that  of 
Benares;  and,  while  all  persons  who  died  in  the  latter 
place,  perforce,  it  is  believed,  obtained,  after  death, 
happiness  and  heaven,  all  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
died  in  the  former,  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon 
another  life  in  the  degraded  and  miserable  condition 
of  an  ass.  It  was,  consequently,  the  custom,  report 
says,  in  the  age  of  Vedavyas,  and  is  still,  for  persons 
residing  on  the  Bamnagar  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
called  maga^  when  taken  seriously  ill,  to  repair  to  the 
Benares  side,  in  order,  if  death  should  come,  to  die 
there,  and  so  escape  an  asinine  condition  in  the  next 
birth.  Vedavyas,  however,  taking  pity  on  the  tnaga 
land,  established  at  Bamnagar  a  Urth  or  place  of  pflgrim* 
age,  to  be  honoured  in  the  month  of  M&gh  (January- 
February),  promising,  that  whoever  attended  it  should 
be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  becoming  an  ass  after 
death.  Not  only  do  the  people  of  Bdmnagar  perform 
this  pilgrimage,  but  great  multitudes  from  Benare8| 
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likewise,  resort  thither,  that  they  may  make  their  own 
deliverance  from  asshood  doubly  sure.  PDgrims  con- 
tinually arrive  during  the  whole  of  the  month;  but 
Mondays  and  Fridays  are  days  especially  preferred,  and 
on  which  the  assemblages  are  greatest. 

There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vedavyis  in  the 
Baja's  fort  of  Bamnagar,  It  is  situated  above  the  para- 
pet overlooking  the  river.  The  approach  to  it  is  by 
the  main  stairs  or  ghat  leading  up  from  the  Ganges 
into  the  fort.  Upon  the  stairs  to  the  left,  in  a  small 
shrine,  is  a  richly-dressed  figure  of  Ganga,  or  the  god- 
dess of  the  Ganges,  in  white  marble,  seated  on  a  croco- 
dile, and  having  a  crown  on  her  head.  She  has  four 
hands;  one  of  them  hangs  down,  a  second  ia  uplifled,  a 
third  grasps  a  lotos,  and  the  fourth  holds  a  brass  vessel. 
Proceeding  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  you  enter  a  court,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  para- 
pet of  the  fort,  and  open  to  the  sky.  Here  are  several 
shrines.  In  the  first,  Jlabadeva  resides.  Another 
rests  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  contains  various 
small  deities.  Near  to  this  shrine  is  a  platform,  on 
which  is  a  temple  bearing  the  name  of  Vedavyis. 
There  is,  however,  no  image  of  him  inside;  and  the 
object  of  worship  is  the  emblem  of  Siva.  On  the  floor 
of  the  platform  is  a  carved  disk  representing  the  Sun; 
and,  a  short  distance  oiF,  a  figure  of  Gai^eS. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Panch-kosf 
road,  which  encompasses  Benares.  This  famous  road 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  domain,  on  the  ex- 
treme east  of  which  the  city  stands.  Its  length  is  about 
fifty  miles.    Commencing  at  the  river  Ganges,  and  quit- 
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ting  the  city  at  its  southern  extremity,  it  pursues  its 
sinuous  course  far  into  the  country,  though  never  at  any 
point  being  more  distant  from  Benares  than  punch  kas^^^ 
that  is,  five  cos,  or  ten  miles.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  very 
ancient  road ;  but  that  it  is  so,  I  have  grave  doubts,  the 
reasons  for  which  I  shall  presently  bring  forward.  The 
celebrated  lady,  Bani  Bhawanf,  who  constructed  the 
Durga  temple  and  tank,  also  repaired  the  Fanch-kosf, 
and  restored  some  of  its  temples  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mohammedans ;  and,  since  her  time,  the 
road  has  been  kept  in  order.  There  are,  now,  hundreds 
of  shrines  scattered  along  the  road ;  so  that  the  pilgrim, 
as  he  pursues  his  journey,  is  constantly  reminded  of  his 
idols.  The  deities  tenanting  these  shrines  are  supposed 
to  perform  an  important  part  in  preserving  the  stabilily, 
the  purity,  and  the  peace  of  Benares  and  of  the  entire 
enclosure.  They  are,  in  fact,  watchmen  appointed  by  the 
ruling  monarch  Bisheswar,  to  keep  the  boundary  of  Be- 
nares, and  to  defend  it  against  all  spiritual  adversaries. 
The  Fanch-kosf  is  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  sacred 
road.  While  even  a  foot  or  an  inch  beyond  its  pre- 
cincts is  devoid  of  any  special  virtue,  every  inch  of 
soil  within  the  boundary  is,  in  the  Hindu's  imagina- 
tion, hallowed.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  every  object^ 
animate  and  inanimate,  existing  within  the  enclosed 
space  participates  in  the  general  and  all-pervading  sanc- 
tity. The  entire  area  is  called  Benares;  and  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  city  are  extended  to  every  portion  of 
it  Whoever  dies  in  any  spot  of  this  enclosure  is^  the 
natives  think,  sure  of  happiness  after  death;  and  so 
wide  is  the  application  of  this  privilege,  that  it  em- 
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braces,  tbey  say,  even  Europeans  and  Mohammedans, 
even  Pariahs  and  other  outcasts,  even  liars,  murderers, 
and  thieves.  That  no  soul  can  perish  in  Benares  is,  thus, 
the  charitable  superstition  of  the  Hindus. 

To  perform  tho  pilgrimage  of  the  Panch-kosf  is  ac- 
counted a  very  meritorious  act.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  good  Hindu  residing  in  the  city  of  Benares  should 
twice  a  year  accomplish  this  pilgrimage,  in  order  that 
the  impurity  which  the  soul  and  body  have  contracted 
during  tho  year  may  be  obliterated ;  for  it  is  held  to  be 
impossible  even  to  reside  in  such  a  holy  city  as  Benares, 
without  contracting  some  defilement.  Not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  Benares,  but  also  multitudes  of  persons 
from  various  parts  of  India,  traverse  the  road,  and  seek 
to  obtain  the  blessing  which,  they  are  told,  such  a  pious 
act  ensure  It  is  customary  for  a  largo  number  of  pil- 
grims to  travel  together  on  this  journey.  Before  setting 
out  each  morning,  they  must  bathe  in  a  tank  or  stream, 
and,  on  terminating  their  march  each  day,  must  perform 
the  same  rite.  They  do  not  permit  themselves  the 
luxury  of  shoes ;  nor  do  they  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  by  the  assistance  of  either  horse,  or  ass,  or  camel, 
or  elephant,  or  of  any  can-iage,  or  cai-t,  or  vehicle  what- 
ever. Anxious  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  merit,  they 
cannot  afford  that  it  should  be  lessened  by  the  appliances 
and  arts  of  civilized  life.  All,  therefore,  men,  women, 
and  children,  rich  and  poor,  princes  and  peasants,  travel 
on  foot.  The  only  exception  to  this  stringent  rule  is 
in  tho  case  of  the  sick  and  infirm;  and  it  is  questionable 
if  even  they  will  obtain  such  a  full  meed  of  merit  as  the 
lest.    On  the  way;  the  pilgrims  must  not  eat  paten^  of 
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which  all  natives  are  passionately  fond ;  and  they  must 
take  great  care  Hiat  the  Benares  side  of  the  road  is  not 
defiled.  They  must  not  quarrel,  or  give  one  another  bad 
language ;  must  not  receive  any  present^  and  must  not 
give  any  food,  or  water,  or  anything  else  even  to  a  friend, 
or  take  any  such  things  from  him.  This  last  require- 
ment has  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  selfishness ;  for  the 
pilgrim  is  so  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  merit,  that  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  share  it  with  any  one, — ^though 
it  be  even  his  dearest  friend.  He  will  render  no  assist- 
ance to  his  neighbour  to  enter  the  gates  of  heaven,  un- 
less he  can  do  so  without  loss  to  himself.  While  striving 
to  enter  within  the  sacred  gates  himself,  he  will  suffer 
his  fainting,  foot-sore  brother  to  die  upon  the  road. 
Such  is  the  hard  selfishness  of  Hinduism.  Indeed,  sel- 
fishness is  the  very  root  of  Hinduism,  is  its  sap  and  life, 
is  its  branches,  and  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

Starting  from  the  Ma^ikar^iikd  Ghat,  the  pilgrim  keeps 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  until  he  arrives  at  the  Asf 
Sangam  and  Asf  Ghdt,  where  a  petty  stream  flows  into 
the  great  river.  From  this  spot  he  proceeds  to  a  temple 
of  Jagannath  close  by,  and  thence  on  to  the  village  of 
Kandhawa,  where  he  stays  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
having  performed  a  journey  of  six  miles.  The  second 
day's  march  is  to  the  village  of  Dht]pchaQ(][f,  ten  miles 
further  on,  where  he  worships  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
that  name.  On  the  third  day  he  arrives  at  B&mefiwar, 
after  a  long  walk  of  fourteen  miles.  The  fourth  day 
brings  him  to  Sivapur,  where  he  visits  the  famous 
shrine  of  the  Fanch  F4q4&T|  or  five  brothers  who  were 
all  married  to  one  woman. 
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On  tliia  daj  he  travels  eight  miles,  and,  on  the  fifth 
day,  six  more,  namely,  to  the  village'  of  KapildhAri, 
where  he  worships  the  god  Mahadeva.  The  sixth  and 
last  stage  is  from  Kapildhara  to  the  Barna  Sangam,  and 
thence  to  Manikarpika  Ghat,  from  which  he  first  set  out, 
which  is  also  six  miles  in  length.  He  has  thus  com- 
pleted, in  six  days,  a  march  of  nearly  fifty  milea, 
ahout  six  of  which,  —  namely,  the  space  between  the 
Barna  Sangam  and  Asi  Sangam,  the  two  extremities  of 
Benares, — are  along  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  All  the 
way  from  Kapildhara  to  Manikar^ikd  Ghat,  the  pilgrim 
scatters  on  the  ground  grains  of  barley,  which  he  carries 
in  a  bag  made  for  the  purpose :  this  curious  custom  is 
in  honour  of  Siva.  On  reaching  the  ghat,  he  bathes  in 
the  river,  makes  his  offering  of  money  to  the  priests  in 
attendance,  and  then  goes  to  the  temple  of  Sakbi^vini- 
yak,  or  the  witness-bearing  Gaoe^, — in  order  that  the 
fact  of  his  pilgrimage  may  be  duly  attested  by  that 
deity, — and  thence  to  his  home.  A  few  grains  of  barley 
are  reserved  for  an  oblation  to  the  idol  Yava-vinayak, 
or  Barley-GapeS,  whoso  temple  rises  immediately  above 
the  ]Vfanikarnik4  Ghat. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Kardame^war  at 
Sandbawa,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  Hindu  architecture  in 
this  part  of  India,  no  temple  along  the  road  can,  in  my 
opinion,  date  further  back  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  There  may  be  a  few  of  about  this  age ;  but  I 
should  say  that  more  than  five  hundred  out  of  the  six 
hundred  temples,  which  I  compute  to  be  now  standing 
there,  have  been  erected  since  the  English  came  into 
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possession  of  India.  There  are  some  remains  of  old 
sculptures  to  be  found  on  the  road  and  in  its  vicinity; 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  It  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able that  the  traces  of  its  antiquity,  so  far  as  the  bnild* 
ings  skirting  it  furnish  proof,  are  so  slender,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  Hindus  believe  it  to  be  of 
high  antiquity. 

Moreover,  the  road  is,  for  the  most  part  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  ornamented  by  a  double  row  of  trees, 
one  on  either  side.  Many  of  them  have  massive  trunks, 
and  present  a  noble  appearance.  Some  of  the  trunks 
measure  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  in  girth.  Most 
of  the  trees  are  mango;  and  many  of  those  of  large 
size  are  of  this  kind.  Undoubtedly,  such  trees  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  not  of  recent  planting:  never- 
theless, I  do  not  see  that  they  can  lay  claim  to  a 
greater  age  than  that  of  the  earliest  built  temples  found 
on  the  road, — excepting,  of  course,  the  temple  of  Kar- 
darmeswar, — namely,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  trees  were 
planted  by  the  Hindu  lady  before-mentioned,  who  re- 
paired the  Panchkosi  road,  on  the  decline  of  the  Moham- 
medan power. 

None  of  the  five  tanks  and  dharmsdlds  on  this  road 
exhibit  any  signs  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  a  tank 
at  Bhimchandi  has,  somewhere  about  it,  an  inscription, 
written  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  If  this 
be  true, — and  here  I  am  very  sceptical, — it  would  be 
only  good  testimony  that  this  individual  tank  was  of 
that  age:  taken  simply  by  itself,  it  would  afford  no 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  road.     On  the  northern 
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division  of  the  road,  towards  Kapildharfi,  certain  in- 
diaputaWe  marks  and  signs  of  age  are  apparent;  bnt 
theae,  I  hold,  are  not  connected  with  the  Panchkosi 
road,  hut  rather  with  Sarnath  and  other  Buddhist  sites 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Again,  roads  which  have  been  trodden  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  to  say  thousands  of  years,  are  commonly 
much  worn,  and,  occasionally,  sink  far  below  the  ad- 
jacent soil.  The  limestone  soil  of  Benares  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
old  Qhazeepore  road,  which  crosses  the  Panchkosi  to 
the  west  of  Kapildhari,  is,  in  one  place,  several  feet 
below  the  fields  on  either  side;  which  circumstance  is 
valid  proof  of  its  helng,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
ancient.  But  the  Panchkosi  is,  throughout,  on  a  level 
with  the  land  through  which  it  winds  its  way,  or 
nearly  so.  If  the  road  were  traversed  by  only  a  few 
persons  yearly,  this  argument  would  not  be  very  strong; 
hut,  seeing  that  innumerable  pilgrims  pass  along  it 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
most physically  impossible  that  it  should  be  of  ancient 
date.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  t^  the  belief, 
that,  previously  to  the  repair  of  the  road  by  Bani 
Bhawani,  there  was  a  narrow  path  only,  which  the 
Hindus,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Mohammedans, 
occasionally  traversed  in  small  numbers;  but  for  how 
long  this  path  had  been  a  pilgrim's  walk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  From  the  very  great  scarcity  of 
old  remains,  however,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  can 
lay  no  claim  whatever  to  antiquity,  properly  so  called; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  originated  by  some 
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zealous  deyotee,  wbo  conceived  tlie  novel  idea  of  honour* 
ing  tlie  sacred  cily  by  describing  an  immense  eirouit 
round  it^  which  he,  first  of  all,  trod  himself,  and  whieh| 
doubtless  to  his  surprise,  was  afterwards  trodden  by 
other  porsonS|  until,  gradually,  the  custom  was  estab- 
lished,— an  idea  no  more  novel  and  strange  than  others 
which  the  Hindus  every  day  put  in  practice. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  by  the 
Hindus  of  Benares  and  Northern  India  generally,  that 
the  British  Government  of  India,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  destructive  and  prohibitive  policy  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers,  has  taken  the  Fanchkosf  road  under  its 
own  charge,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  beneficence  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  defrays  the  expenses  of  its  annual 
repairs.  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  Benares 
itself  received  the  same  proportion  of  attention  as  this 
road  around  it.  Threaded  with  narrow  streets,  above 
which  rise  the  many-storied  edifices  for  which  the  city 
is  famous,  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  how  to  preserve  the  health  of  its 
teeming  population.  But,  when  we  refiect  on  the  foul 
wells  and  tanks  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  whose  water 
is  of  deadly  infiuence,  and  the  vapour  from  which 
fills  the  air  with  fever-fraught  and  cholera-breeding 
miasma;  when  we  consider  the  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing state  of  the  popular  temples,  owing  to  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  offerings,  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  filthy  condition 
of  nearly  all  the  by-streets,  due  to  stagnant  cesspools^ 
accumulated  refuse,  and  dead  bodies  of  animals; 
and  when,  ^  in  addition,  we  remember  how  utterly  re- 
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gardlcss  of  these  mattersi  and  incompetent  to  oorreek 
thorn,  is  the  polioe  force  scattered  oyer  the  citji  the 
difficulty  becomes  almost  overwhelming.  The  import- 
anoe,  howeyeri  of  cleansing  the  dty  cannot  be  orer- 
estimatodL  And  it  is  because  it  is  at  once  so  immensely 
important  as  well  as  difficult,  that  the  undertaking 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  thoagh  ] 

he  should  be  the  ablest  and  most  energetio  in  all 
India.  The  ^[agistrate  of  BenareS|  and  his  assistants^ 
have  a  multitude  of  duties  to  perform,  besides  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  city ;  and,  therelbra^  they  are 
totally  unable,  and,  I  belicTe,  must  feel  themsdyes  so^ 
to  originate  and  carry  out  all  those  schemes  of  utility 
which  are  required.  What  is  needed  in  Benares  b  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  corporation,  nmilar  to  that 
which  exists  in  yarious  other  cities  of  India.  Sndi  a 
body  would  accomplish  great  results  in  promoting,  in 
yarious  ways,  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  country  where 
such  a  corporation  is  more  urgently  required,  and  where 
its  establishment  would  be  more  benefldaL  In  other 
respects,  too,  besides  those  mentioned,  I  regard  the 
present  time  as  peculiarly  fiiTourable  for  carrying  oat  .1 

this  project.  The  staif  of  Ooyemment  officials  in 
Benares,  just  now,  is  well  adapted  for  aiding  in  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  a  munietpality.  Men  of  in* 
dustry  and  enterprise,  as  some  of  them  ars^  would  find 
ample  scope  for  their  talents.  Europeans  of  ability, 
unconnected  with  the  GoYemment,  and,  also^  natifis 
of  influence,  fitted  to  render  uaeAil  assistance,  might 
leadUy  be  found.    With  men  like  the  Maharija  of  Via- 
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anagram  and  Baja  Deo  Narain  Singh,  late  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  other  natives  of 
this  stamp,  xmited  with  well-selected  Europeans,  not  all 
Government  officers, — ^men  of  observation,  and  capable 
of  deviating,  if  need  be,  from  old  stereotyped  forms 
and  beaten  tracks,  and  striking  out  a  path  for  them- 
selves,— the  prosecuting  of  wholesome  sanitary  reforms, 
the  completing  of  effectual  drainage,  the  opening  out 
and  widening  of  thoroughfares  for  the  free  admission 
of  air,  and  the  purifying  of  the  religious  edifices,  should 
be  a  labour  imdertaken  heartily,  and  prosecuted  with 
enthusiasm.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  corporation  thus 
constituted,  we  should  soon  see  a  thorough  transform- 
ation of  the  city;  but^  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  body  that  the 
radical  changes,  so  imperatively  demanded  in  this  region 
of  palaces  and  filth,  in  this  hot-bed  of  periodical  disease, 
can  be  effected.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  that,  in  these 
days  of  progress,  the  time-honoured  city  of  which  I 
have  been  writing  will  not  be  left  in  the  rear,  as,  in 
some  respects,  it  now  undoubtedly  is,  but  will  soon  be 
ranked  amongst  the  foremost  cities  in  the  land,  in  regard 
to  all  measures  tending  to  advance  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  native  community. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Babka  Sangam  or  ConSuence  of  ths  Bama  and  Qangcs.  —  Adkesav 
Tomple.— Barna  Qhitt— lUj  GhSt  Fort:  its  use  in  1857.— RemMM 
of  Buddhist  Monastery. — Tank  of  Bhoiro.— id(  or  Pillar  of  Siva.— 
AncieDt  Pillar. — Account  of  Disturbance  in  Benares  when  tho  pillar 
was  thrown  down.— The  Ghazeepore  Boad.— Ancient  Bridge  over  ths 
Banift. 

Babna  Sangam,  bo  called  from  tho  confluence  of  the 
river  Barna  with  the  Ganges,  is  a  highly  venerated 
spot.  To  bathe  in  the  uniting  Tvatera  is  regarded  as  a 
very  meritorious  act,  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  life-time.  This  Sangam  is  one  of  the 
five  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  on  the  hanks  of 
tho  Ganges  at  Benares,  and  is,  consequently,  visited  by 
the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which,  at  certain  seasons,  pour 
into  the  city.  It  also  occupies  an  important  place,  as 
intimated  in  tho  preceding  chapter,  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Panchkosi  road.  The  pilgrims,  having  issued  from 
the  city  at  the  Asi  Sangam,  return  to  it  by  the  Barna 
Sangam ;  the  former  being  its  southern,  and  the  latter 
its  north-eastern,  boundary.  Here  they  halt,  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  so  sacred  a  place.  Above 
the  steep  bank  are  four  templea,  which  the  Government 
has  forbidden  to  he  used.  During  the  rebellion,  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  seditious  and  tur- 
bulent spirit,  and  were,   consequently,   seized  by  tiia 
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authorities  and  closed.  Subsequently,  however,  they 
were  permitted  to  he  reopened  for  religious  purposes; 
>  hut  they  have  heen  again  closed,  though  firom  what 
cause  I  am  in  ignorance.  These  temples  were  all 
:  erected  by  the  Diwan  of  the  Maharaja  Scindia,  about 
-  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  largest  of  them  is  dedi- 
cated to  Adkesav  or  Yish^u,  a  statue  of  which  deity, 
dressed  in  gay  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  stands 
in  the  interior  of  the  shrine.  In  the  same  chamber  is 
another  image,  that  of  the  Sun.  The  porch  of  the  temple 
rests  on  ten  pillars,  and  is  situated  on  its  eastern  side. 
Below  the  porch  various  idols  are  deposited,  two  of 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  One  is  called  SangamelS- 
war,  or  the  deity  presiding  over  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers,  which  is  simply  Siva  under  another  name. 
The  other  is  the  four-faced  Brahm4-fswar  or  the  god 
Brahmd.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  deity, — ^whd,  al- 
though the  first  member  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  is  rarely 
worshipped  in  any  part  of  India,  on  account  of  his 
incest  with  his  own  daughter  Saraswatf,  as  stated  in 
Hindu  writings,  and  believed  by  the  people, — should 
have  found  a  habitation  here.  Perhaps  the  reason  of 
this  circumstance  may  be,  that,  inasmuch  as  both 
Yishi;iu  and  Siva  were  abeady  represented  in  these 
fanes,  an  image  of  Brahma  also  was  added,  in  order 
to  complete  the  Triad.  This  union  of  the  three  mem- 
bers, in  any  one  spot,  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence; 
for,  instead  of  cherishing  love  towards  one  another, 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  and  are  generally  represented 
as  being,  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other's  glory ;  and 
the  sacred  writings  extol  and  disparage  each  in  turn. 
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As  worshippera  are  prohibited  from  entering  these 
temples,  a  small  platform  has  been  erected  on  the 
ghat  below,  ■which  is  decorated  with  a  select  group  of 
deities,  who  receive  the  homage  due  to  the  gods  in 
the  temples  above.  Hero  may  be  seen  Sangameswar 
and,  likewise,  the  sacred  feet  of  Vishtju.  The  latter  are, 
also,  found  at  Mauikanjikd  Ghdt.  Here  are,  also,  the 
Monhey-god,  two  small  stone  figures  of  Satfs,  and  a 
curious  mythological  stone,  on  the  sides  of  which  eight 
incarnations  are  carved  in  bass-relief. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Bama  Sangam  Qhkt,  a  few 
remains  of  an  old  fort  are  visible.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  one  time,  this  fort  commanded  the  city,  which 
was  then  situated  much  nearer  this  spot  than  it  now 
is.  The  population  in  the  neighbourhood  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty ;  and  the  locality  itself  is  now  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  city,  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  only 
a  somewhat  distant  suburb  of  Benares. 

To  the  west  of  the  Barna  Ghat  is  a  plateau  of  ele- 
vated land,  nearly  a  mile  long  and  four  hundred  yards 
brc^d,  overlooking  both  the  city  and  the  Ganges.  The 
river  Ganges  forms  a  defence  to  the  entire  south-east 
face ;  the  river  Barna  constitutes  a  wot  ditch  to  the 
north  and  north-east  faces ;  while  an  abrupt  depression 
of  the  ground  to  the  north-west, — said  to  be  an  old  bed 
of  the  same  stream, — completes  the  natural  strength  of 
the  position.  The  advantage  of  this  position,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  was  perceived  by  the  old  native 
rulers  of  Benares,  who  erected  the  fort  above  spoken 
of  on  the  eastern  edge  of  this  tract,  immediately  above 
the  Barna  Sangam,  but  was  not  recognized  by  its  British 
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governors  unta  the  year  1857,  "of  scarlet  memory.'* 
The  terrible  events  of  that  year  brought  out,  in  bold 
relief,  the  fatal  absurdity  of  the  policy  which  had  led 
our  military  authorities  to  neglect  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  to  place  some  of  their  largest  and  most 
important  cantonments  at  an  insecure  distance  from  that 
river.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1857,  the  mutiny  broke 
out  at  Benares,  and,  through  the  good  providence  of 
Ood,  was  speedily  quelled,  although,  in  the  action  that 
was  fought,  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallant  BritiBh 
soldiers  had  to  contend  with  two  regiments  of  native 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  After  the  battle,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  European  residents, — ^who  were  all  cooped 
up  in  one  large  building,  known  as  the  Old  Mint, — and 
of  tlie  few  English  soldiers  who  protected  them,  was 
one  of  extreme  peril;  inasmuch  as  the  military  lines, 
including  the  Mint,  were  at  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
miles  from  the  Ganges,  with  the  city  lying  between; 
and  it  seemed  a  probable  contingency  that  the  routed 
sepoys,  rallying  again,  would  return  to  Benares,  and, 
having  excited  to  revolt  its  disaffected  inhabitants, 
would  come,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  upon  the  small 
and  isolated  party  of  Europeans,  and  cut  off  from  them 
all  means  of  escape,  and  all  hope  of  successful  resist- 
ance. This  contingency,  apparently  so  likely  at  the 
time,  fortunately  was  not  realized.  The  insecurity  of 
the  position  held  by  the  authorities  was,  however,  soon 
discerned ;  and,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  rebellion,  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  fortifying  the  elevated  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  Bama  Ghat  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  native  fort      Embankments  were  thrown  up 
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vith  incredible  speed ;  and  a  citadel  was  soon  completed, 
capable  of  making  a  etout  resistance  to  a  numerous 
enemy.  The  foi-tress  was  gradually  strengthened,  so  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been,  until  abandoned, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  in  India. 
The  heights  overlook  the  entire  city,  which  lies  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  force  in  occupation  of  them. 

Several  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  are  en- 
closed within  the  falls  of  the  new  fort  A  spacious 
tomb,  built  by  Lai  Khan,  a  Mohammedan  servant  of  a 
former  Eaja  of  Benares,  is  standing  here.  Passing 
through  the  western  gate  of  the  fort,  you  presently 
come  to  the  building,  which  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance off  the  road,  on  the  right  hand  side.  It  occupies 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  quadrangle,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  four  towers,  one  at  each  corner.  The 
tomb  itself  consists  of  a  massive  tower,  rising  high 
above  the  rest,  and  is  crowned  with  a  dome,  from  the 
middle  of  which  a  spire  emerges,  pointing  to  the 
heavens.  A  large  portion  of  its  outer  surface  is  still 
bright  with  the  colours,  chiefly  blue,  with  which  it 
was  originally  embellished.  The  colouring  plaster,  when 
minutely  examined,  has  a  glassy  appearance,  not  un- 
like porcelain;  and,  although  it  has  been  for  years 
exposed  to  a  burning  snu  and  to  the  periodic  rains, 
yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the  colours  have  lost, 
from  this  cause,  any  of  their  freshness.  The  decay  of 
the  underlying  masonry  has,  in  some  places,  been  a 
source  of  injury  to  the  external  plaster,  by  causing  it 
to  crumble  away;  but,  where  it  has  been  preserved, 
the  colours  are  strong  and  vivid.    Within  the  building 
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are  three  tombs,  and  on  the  platform  outside  are  four 

more. 

A  few  steps  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  fort  is  a 
long  building,  sustained  by  a  quadruple  row  of  stone 
columns.  On  examination,  it  is  evident  that  the  build- 
ing, although  now  a  continuous  whole,  may  formerly 
have  consisted  of  two  detached  parts.  One  proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  pillars  of  one  portion  are  all  uni- 
form, while  those  of  the  other  are  very  different  in 
character,  and  that  the  roof  of  the  first  division  ia 
lower  than  the  roof  of  the  second.  All  the  pillars 
are  carved;  and  some  of  them,  namely,  those  in  the 
loftier  room,  which  are  of  a  variety  of  patterns,  are 
most  elaborately  sculptured.  As  specimens  of  native 
art,  they  occupy  a  high  position:  indeed,  I  know  of 
nothing  superior  to  them  among  genuine  native  pro- 
ductions. They  exhibit  a  refinement  of  taste,  and  yet 
a  correctness  and  beauty  of  execution,  that  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  India,  except  in  ancient  sculpture. 
The  favourite  lotos-plant,  with  its  flower,  its  seed-pod, 
its  stalk,  and  long  flowing  leaves,  which  have  an  ex- 
quisite effect  in  representing  the  tracery  known  as  the  . 
scroll-pattern,  and  the  Brahmani  duck  in  various  atti- 
tudes, are  some  of  the  prominent  objects  carved  upon 
the  pillars. 

It  is  because  this  style  of  architecture  has  not  been 
produced  in  India  in  later  days,  that  we  must  assign 
this  fine  colonnade  to  an  ancient  epoch.  Nor  are  tko  in 
doubt  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  should  be  referred. 
Its  similarity  to  the  later  Buddhist  architecture  of  the 
opening  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is  amply  suffi- 
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cient  to  solve  tbe  questioa  of  it8  date.  In  my  belief, 
there  existed,  on  this  spot,  a  Buddhist  monastery,  of 
which  the  colonnade  formed  a  portion  of  one  side  of 
its  enclosure.  A  further  description  of  this  building  is 
given  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

At  Eaj  Ghat  a  pontoon  bridge  crosses  the  Ganges 
in  the  dry  season,  but  not  during  the  rains ;  and  along 
it  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  of  all  kinds  passes 
to  and  from  the  railway  station  on  the  other  side.  To 
the  south  of  Baj  Ghat,  but  at  some  distance  off,  is 
Praladh  Ghat,  stretchiug  out  a  little  into  the  stream. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  commands  a  £ne  view 
of  Benares  and  its  suburbs. 

To  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Eaj  Ghat 
Fort  to  the  cantonments,  at  a  distance  of  from  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  former  place,  ia 
the  Kapilmochan  Tank.  It  is  also  called  Bhairo  ki 
TaUo,  or  the  tank  of  Bhairo.  This  is  a  strong  and  well- 
built  structure,  the  stairs  and  foundations  being  of  solid 
stone.  On  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  tank 
stands  a  pillar,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
three  in  thickness,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  slightly- 
elevated  stone  chabutra  or  platform.  This  is  the  Zdt 
or  pillar  of  Siva.  It  is  representative  of  an  ancient 
pillar,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  spot,  and  vas 
thrown  down  by  the  Mohammedans,  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hindus,  some  sixty  years  ago. 
The^original  Idi  was  famous  among  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion, both  fur  its  antiquity  and  for  its  sanctity.  Theie 
is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  present  pillar 
is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  one;    and  that  it,  very 
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likely,  bears  a  portion  of  the  carving  known  to  hare 
been  on  the  original  column.  The  probability  is  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  encased  in 
copperi  and  is  carefully  watched  oyer  by  the  Brahman 
priests.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  it^  and  to 
dctormiue  the  age  of  its  caryingSi  or  of  any  inscription 
which  may  be  upon  it 

Freviously  to  this  outbreak,  the  Sndus  must  haye 
cherished,  for  a  prolonged  period,  yery  bitter  feelings 
ugiiinst  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  the  insult 
which,  ever  siuce  the  time  of  Aurungzeb,  had  been 
heaped  upon  their  religion  in  this  locality.  The  pillar 
was  once  situated  in  the  enclosure  of  a  Hindu  temple; 
but  that  ruthless  monarch  destroyed  the  temple,  and, 
\u  its  place,  erected  a  mosque,  leaying  the  curiously 
carved  pillar  either  as  an  oruament  to  the  grounds,  or 
under  a  wholesome  dread  of  provoking  to  too  great  a 
pitch  the  iudiguation  of  his  Hindu  subjects.  The 
llinilns,  however,  continued  to  pay  divine  homage  to 
the  pillar,  which,  although  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Mohammedans,  was,  nevertheless,  endured  by 
them,  especially  as  they  were  permitted  to  receiye  a 
portion  of  the  offerings.  The  natives  say,  that,  after 
the  serious  collision  between  these  two  great  sections 
of  the  people  in  the  city,  the  pillar  yas  removed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  history  of  this  famous  disturbance  is  singular. 
It  occurred  during  the  Mohurram  festival,  a  season 
when  the  fanaticism  which  is  inherent  in  the  disposition 
of  a  ^lohaniniedan  reaches  its  boiling  point  It  so  hap- 
pened, that,  in  that  year,  the  popular  Hindu  festiyal 
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of  the  HoU  took  place  at  tha  same  timo.  The  pro- 
cessions of  hoth  classes  of  religionists  Tvere  traversing 
the  streets  together;  and  it  was,  consequently,  almost 
impossible  for  the  violent  passions  of  either  section 
not  to  display  themselves,  when  the  processions  passed 
one  another.  And  so  it  turned  out;  for,  on  occasion 
of  two  large  processions  coming  near  each  other,  the 
one  refused  to  give  place  to  the  other,  imagining 
that  the  hononr  of  the  religion  which  it  advocated 
would  be  sacrificed  by  so  doing.  As  neither  party 
would  yield,  the  altercation  proceeded  to  blows,  each 
struggling  to  force  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the 
other.  The  fight  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Moham- 
medans, who,  stung  with  resentment  at  the  insult 
which  had  been  cast  upon  their  faith,  determined  to 
take  a  revenge  so  terrible  and  deep,  that  it  should 
have  the  effect  of  exasperating  to  frenzy  the  entire 
Hindu  population  of  the  sacred  city.  They  retired  to 
the  eourt-yard  of  Aurungzeb's  mosque,  in  which  stood 
the  highly  venerated  Zdt  of  Siva,  and,  combining  to- 
gether, threw  it  to  the  ground. 

"The  Hindus  had  a  tradition,"  writes  the  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Buyers,  in  his  '  Secollections  of  Northern  India,' 
"  that  the  pillar  was  gradually  sinking ;  it  having,  ac- 
cording to  report,  been,  once,  twice  its  present  height; 
and  it  was  also  prophesied,  that,  when  its  tap  should 
become  level  with  the  ground,  all  nations  should  be 
of  one  caste.  The  throwing  down,  therefore,  of  this 
pillar  was  regarded  as  most  ominous  and  dangerous  to 
Hinduism.  The  whole  Hindu  population,  bended  by 
the  Brahmana  and  devotees,  rose  in  fury  on  the  Mus* 
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Salmans,  and  attacked  them  ^rith  every  sort  of  weapon 
Mrithin  their  reach.  One  mosque  was  pulled  down; 
and  they  determined  to  destroy  every  other  in  the  city : 
but  the  civil  authorities,  with  all  the  military  force 
that  could  be  collected,  interposed,  and,  by  putting 
guards  to  defend  the  mosques,  succeeded  in  saving 
them. 

"It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  trust  to  the  native 
soldiers:  but  they  did  their  duty  well;  for,  though 
many  of  them  were  Brahmans,  they  kept  guard  man- 
fully on  the  mosques,  in  fidelity  to  their  military  oath ; 
though,  doubtless,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  their  own  feelings  to  have  joined  in  pulling  them 
down.  Yet  they  kept  off  the  Brahmans,  as  well  as 
others,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Two  Brahman 
soldiers,  keeping  guard  where  the  pillar  was  lying 
prostrate,  were  overheard  thus  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject: *Ah,'  said  one,  *we  have  seen  what  we  never 
thought  to  see — Siva^s  Lat  has  its  head  level  with  the 
ground.  We  shall  all  be  of  one  caste. shortly.  What 
will  be  our  religion  then ? '  'I  suppose  the  Christian,' 
answered  the  other;  ^for,  after  all  that  has  passed|  I 
am  sure  we  shall  never  become  Mussulmans.' " 

Although  the  storm  was  allayed  through  the  inters- 

ference  of  the  authorities,  yet  the  religious  feelings- of 

the  Hindus,  which  had  been  so  violently  roused,  were 

by  no  means  pacified.      ^'  In  the  early  part  of  the 

quarrel,"  says  Mr.  Buyers,  '^  the  Mussalmans,  in  order 

to  be  revenged  on  the  Hindus  for  the  defeat  they  had 

sustained,  had  taken  a  cow,  and  killed  it  on  one  of 

the  holiest  gh&ts,  and  mingled  its  blood  with  the  sacred 
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water  of  the  Gangi.    This  act  of  double  sacrilege  was 

looked  on,  by  the  Brahmans,  as  haying  destroyed  the 

sacredncss  of  the  holy  place,  if  not  of  the  whole  city, 

so  that  salvation  in  future  might  not  be  attainable  by 

pilgrimage  to  Benares.    They  wore,    therefore,  all  in 

the  greatest  affliction;  and  all  the  Brahmans  in  the 

city,  many  thoufands  in  number,  went  down,  in  deep 

sorrow,  to  the  river  side,  naked  and  fluting,  and  with 

ashes  on  their  heads,  and  sat  down  on  the  principal 

gh&ts,  with  folded  hands,  and  heads  hanging  down,  to 

all  appearance   inconsolable,  and  refusing  to  enter  a  ;  I 

house   or   to   taste  food.      Two  or  three  days*  absti- 

nanoe,  however,  tired  them;  and  a  hint  was  giren  to 

the  magistrates  and  other  public  men,  that  a  Tisit  of 

condolence   and   some   expression  of  sympathy  would 

comfort    them,   and    give  them  some  excuse    for  re- 

turning  to  their  usual  course  of  life.    Accordingly,  the 

British  functionaries  went  to  the  principal  ghit,  and  ^ 

expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  distreas  in  which  they 

•aw  them,  but    reasoned  with  them  on  the  absurdity  :  . 

of  punishing  themselves  for  an  act  in  which  they  had  » 

no  share,  and  which  they  had  done  all  they  could  to 

prevent  or  avenge.    This  prevailed ;   and,  after  muck 

bitter  weeping,  it  was  resolved  that  ^Gamgi  wm$  Gm^fi 

$Ntt^*  and   that  a  succession  of  costly  oflerings  flron  ; 

the  laity  of  Benares,— the  usual  Brahmanical  remedy 

for  all  evils, — might  wipe  out  the  stain  which  their  ^ 

religion  had  received,  and  that  the  advice  of  the  judges  ^ 

was  the  best  and  most  reasonable.     Mr.  Bird  (the  chief 

English  official  in  Benares),  who  was  one  of  the  ambas* 

•adors  on  this  occasion,  said  that  Mhe  scene  waa  vary 
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impressiv6|  and  even  awfuL  The  gaunt^  squalid  figures 
of  the  devotees,  their  visible  and,  apparently,  una£Fected 
anguish  and  dismay,  the  screams  and  outcries  of  the 
women  who  surrounded  them,  and  the  great  numbers 
thus  assembled,  altogether  constituted  a  spectacle  of 
woe  such  as  few  cities  but  Benares  could  supply.' '' 

Formerly,  a  large  annual  meld  or  fair  used  to  be 
held  on  this  venerated  spot;  but,  of  late  years,  the 
place  has  been  well-nigh  abandoned,  so  that  even  the 
meld  fails  to  attract  more  than  a  few  dozens  of  people.  * 

By  the  side  of  the  Kapilmochan  Tank  a  narrow 
road  branches  off  from  the  high  road,  at  right  angles  . 
to  it,  and  runs  on  to  the  river  Bama,  which  it  crosses, 
and  thence  winds,  through  the  country,  to  the  city  of 
Ghazeepore.  Judging  from  the  depth  to  which  it  oo- 
casionally  sinks,  as  compared  with  the  fields  on  either 
side,  it  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  road 
is  traversed  by  large  numbers  of  people,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of   the  chief  outlets  of  the  joity  in  l 

this  direction.    In  the  dry  season  a  dam  is  thrown  up  I 

across  the  Bama,  over  which  passengers  are  permitted 
to  pass,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  toll ;  in  the 
rains  the  river  becomes  swollen  and  deep,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  traffic  of  the  road  is  conveyed  over  by 
means  of  a  ferry.  In  olden  times  a  spacious  bridge, 
erected  by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  the  country, 
spanned  the  river  at  this  place,  but  fell  into  decay, 
and,  eventually,  into  utter  ruin.  Its  foundations  are 
still  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  stream;  but  they  are 
very  limited  in  extent  A  few  years  ago  most  of  the 
stones  of   the   ruined    bridge  were  taken  away,  and 
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utilized  for  the  erection  of  the  present  Bama  bridge, 
connecting  the  civil  with  the  military  linea.  It  has 
seemed  to  my  mind  a  somewhat  inconsiderate  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  that,  while  col- 
lecting a  revenue  from  the  feiTy  and  the  dam,  they 
have  never  projected  a  new  hridge,  hut  have  left  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  for  the  space  of 
between  three  and  four  miles,  without  any  proper  and 
adequate  means  of  communication  with  the  country 
beyond  the  Bama,  Further  up  the  river  there  is  tiio 
Iron  Bridge,  and  also  that  already  alluded  to;  but 
these  are  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  one  side  of  the  Bama, 
and  of  the  numerous  villages  on  the  other  side,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  tract  to  which  I  am  referring, 
except  hy  their  making  a  considerable  detour ;  and 
this,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 
is,  I  fear,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  impracticable. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
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HrrAhk  OMt— The  Old  Fort—Kaja  Cheit  Singh :  Hustoiy  <^  his  Insur- 
rection and  of  the  Proceedings  of  Warren  Hastings  in  Connexion 
therewith. 

SiyAla,  Ghat  is  intercstiag  on  account  of  its  connexion 
\7ith  the  insurrection  at  Benares  in  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  downfall  of  Saja  Cheit  Singh,  the  former 
Baja  of  Benares,  and  the  destruction  of  his  family,  which 
followed  that  event  When  Cheit  Singh  rebelled  against 
the  British  Government,  he  was  residing  in  a  strong  fort 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  above  the  Siv&la 
Ghat.  Warren  Hastiugs  was,  at  the  time,  living  in  the 
garden  house  of  Mddhodas,  situated  in  the  Aus4nganj 
Mahalla,  nearly  three  miles  off,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city.  The  history  of  this  famous  insurrection  is 
briefly  as  follows. 

Eaja  Cheit  Singh,  although  a  great  noble,  exercising 
considerable  power  and  authority  throughout  his  exten- 
sive domains, — ^in  virtue  of  which  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of 
many  European  princes, — ^yet  was  not,  in  truth,  a  reign- 
ing monarch,  or  even  a  great  tributary  chieL  He  had 
no  authority  beyond  what  he  derived  from  the  East 
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India  Company;  and  hu  Tut  esUt««  did  not  pa/  tiibnt^ 
but  a  fixed  annual  rent,  to  the  Dritiah  OoTernmonL 
Warron  Iluatiogs  saya,  "  that  hii  father,  Bolirant  Singh, 
derived  the  degree  of  independence  whieh  ha  poswsMd 
during  tho  latter  port  of  hia  life  ftom  th«  protection 
and  intervention  of  our  OoveminenL  Hit  aon,  Cbeit 
Singh,  obtained  from  our  influcoco,  exerted  bj  myMl^ 
the  first  legal  titlo  that  hii  family  oror  possesied  of 
property  in  tho  land  of  which  he,  till  then,  waa  only 
tho  Aumil,  and  of  vhich  he  become  tho  acknowledged 
Zemindar  by  a  Banned  granted  to  him  by  the  Kabob 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah  (king  of  Ouile,  whose  domintono,  in 
those  dayH,  extended  as  fiir  at  Benares),  at  my  instanoa^ 
io  the  month  of  September,  1773.  On  the  tuoceaaion  of 
tho  Nabob  Aiuof-ud-Dowlah,  the  rights  of  Bovervignty 
which  were  held  by  him  over  tho  Zemindory  were  trant* 
ferred,  by  treaty,  to  the  Company.  Those  righta  wera 
indisputably  his,  and  became,  by  his  alienation  of  then, 
as  indisputably  the  Company's;  and  ovciy  obligatioo 
and  obedience  which  is  due  from  a  Zomiudar  to  the 
Mipt^rior  magialrate,  by  tho  constitution  of  Iliadustan, 
became  as  much  the  right  of  the  Company  from  Cheit 
Singh  as  it  had  been  due  to  his  former  sovereign,  witk 
the  additiunal  tics  of  gratitude  for  the  superior  adna* 
■  tagra  which  he  was  allowed  to  poasces  with  his  new 
relation.  The  unexampled  lenity  of  onr  Ooreramcnt  ia 
relinquishing  to  him  the  f^  and  nnoootrollod  rule  of 
his  /ctiiindory,  subject  to  a  limited  annual  fine,  and  th* 
royaUica  of  the  Mint,  administration  of  justiee  aad 
police,  ought  to  have  operated  as  an  additional  elaia 
on  hia   fidelity,  but  evidently  served  to  itininhitn  Ui 
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ambition,  and,  perhaps,  to  excite  in  his  mind  an 
opinion  that  he  possessed  an  inherent  right  of  self- 
dependency.'*  * 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Baja  and  the  Indian  goyernment,  it  was  only 
just  and  right,  that,  at  a  time  of  national  peril,  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  his  quota  of  men  and  money 
towards  the  defence  of  his  own  estates  and  of  the  country 
in  generaL  "  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  July,  1778,  it  was  resolved,  in  Council,  that 
Baja  Cheit  Singh  should  be  required  to  contribute  an 
extraordinary  subsidy  for  the  expense  which  this  new 
exigency  had  imposed  on  our  Qoyernment ;  and  the  sum 
was  limited  to  five  lacks  of  rupaes  for  the  current  year. 
After  many  excuses  and  protestations  of  inability,  he,  at 
length,  consented,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  to  the  payment^ 
and,  with  a  much  worse,  discharged  it  The  next  year 
the  same  demand  was  repeated;  and  he  attempted,  in 
like  manner,  to  elude  it,  affecting  to  borrow  money  in 
small  sums,  and  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels  to  raise  it : 
nor  was  it  paid  at  last,  till  he  had  reduced  the  Board  to 
the  extremity  of  ordering  two  battalions  of  sepoys  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eamnagar,  and  quartering  them  upon 
him,  with  their  pay  charged  to  his  account,  until  the 
whole  payment  was  completed."  * 

Fearing  the  anger  of  the  Governor-General^  the  Baja, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  despatched  his 
confidential  manager,  Lal4  Sadanand,  to  him  ^^  to  solicit^" 
says  Warren  Hastings,  ^^my  forgivenesss  of  his  past 

^  Warren  Hastings's  Insurrectic^ji  in  BcnareSy  pp.  8,  9. 
'  Insurrection  in  Benares,  p.  8. 
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conducti  and  to  givo  me  assurances,  confinned  by  oath| 

of  his  future  submission  to  the  orders  of  my  goTemment, 

and  compliance  with  my  advice.    I  accepted  his  excuses, 

and  promised  him  an  oblivion  of  all  that  had  passed 

exceptionable  in  his  conduct,  and  my  future  protection, 

and  every  good  office  in  my  power,  so  long  as  he  adhered 

to  his  professions ;  requiring  only,  as  the  pledge  of  their 

sincority,  thut  he  would  immediately  notify  his  ready  and 

unreserved  consent  to  the  demand  which  would  be  made 

upon  him — this  being  the  period  for  it^-of  the  subsidy 

for  the  current  year,  and  that  he  would  use  no  delay  in 

discharging  it"    The  Lala  **  vowed  the  fullest  obedience 

on  the  part  of  his  master ;  the  demand  was  accordingly 

made ;  and  the  Ruja  answered  it  with  a  liberal  and  un* 

reserved   declaration   of  his  acquiescence.''      Not  with-  i 

standing  these  protestations  of  obedience,  the  Raja  failed 

to  act  up  to  them.    Tlie  whole  payment  of  the  money 

was  due  in  July ;  but  **  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 

October,  nor  until  the  same  constraint  was  practised,  to 

compel  his  obedience,  as  had  been  used  in  the  preceding 

year,  by  an  order  for  the  advance  of  two  battalions  of 

sepoys  for  that  purpose,  that  the  balance  of  the  subsidy, 

which  ii'as  two  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  was  dit* 

charged.     In  the  meantime,  the  Resident  received  an 

order  from  the  Board  to  remit  the  money,  as  he  received 

it,  by   bills,  to   the   Paymaster  of    Lieutcnant-Culoiid 

Camac*s  detachment;  but  these,  from  the  lateoeas  of 

the  receipts,  were  not  sent  until  the  detachmeot  bad 

suffered   the   extremity   of  distress  from  the  want  of 

money,  and  very  great  desertions ;  all  which  ealamiti 

I  charge  to  Raja  Cheit  8ingh*s  account ;  as  it  is 
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1  , 


that  my  reliance  on  his  faith,  and  his  breach  of  it,  were 
the  principal  causes  that  no  other  provisions  had  been 
made  for  the  detachment^  and  that  it  suffered  mudi 
want  in  consequence."  * 

Such  was  the  first  serious  charge  brought  against  the 
Baja.  The  second  was,  in  principle,  the  same.  I  again 
quote  the  words  of  Warren  Hastings.  ^^  On  the  second 
of  the  month  of  Kovember,  1780,  a  resolution  passed 
the  Board,  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Nabob 
Yizier,  advising  him  to  require  from  the  Kabob  Fyz- 
OoUa  Kh4n  the  number  of  troops  stipulated  by  treaty, 
expressed,  as  it  was  then  understood,  to  be  5000  horse ; 
and  that  the  like  demand  should  be  made  on  Baja  Cheit 
Singh  for  all  the  cavalry  in  his  pay  which  he  could  spare 
for  our  service.  At  that  time  we  stood  in  need  of  every 
aid  that  could  be  devised,  to  repel  the  multiplied  dangers 
which  surrounded  us.  The  Baja  was  supposed  to  main- 
tain a  very  large  and  extensive  standing  force ;  and  the 
strength  of  his  cavalry  alone  was  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand. 1  had  formerly  experienced  their  utility,  in  the  l[ 
war  with  the  Sencasses,  in  which  they  wore  successfully 
employed,  and  liberally  rewarded.  The  demand  was 
formally  made,  both  in  a  letter  from  myseL^  and,  in 
person,  by  the  Besident,  Mr.  Fowke,  in  the  easy  and 
indefinite  terms  mentioned  above.  His  manners  were 
evasive,  pleading  (as  1  recollect,  for  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session of  them,)  scantiness  of  the  establishment^  its 
employment  in  enforcing  the  collections,  and  the  danger 
of  these  failing,  if  the  detachment  were  withdrawn.  At 
length,  a  more    peremptory   order  was   sent  to  him, 

1  IiiBiirrectioii  in  BenareSi  pp.  8,  4,  5. 
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and  repeated  by  the  present  Besident,  Mr.  Markham. 
The  number  required  was  2^000,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  the  demand  of  1,600,  and,  lastly,  to  1,000,  but  with 
no  more  success.     lie  offered  250,  but  furnished  none.***  |  ' 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  acts  of  conta- 
maoy,  disrespect,  and  implicit  rebellion,  should  bo  left 
unnoticed.  The  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Indian 
Oovemment  demanded  that  the  Raja  should  be  called 
on  to  explain  his  extraordinary  conduct  Warren 
Hastings  regarded  these  instances  of  disobedience  as 
''eridcnces  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  conduct,  aim- 
ing at  the  total  subversion  of  the  authority  of  tho 
Company,  and  the  erection  of  his  own  independenoy 
on  its  ruins.''  ^^This,"  he  adds,  '*had  been  long  and 
generally  imputed  to  him.  It  was  reported  that  ho 
had  inh(^rited  a  vast  mass  of  wealth  from  hb  father, 
Balwant  Singh,  *vhich  he  had  secured  in  the  two  strong 
fortresses  of  Bidjeygur  and  Lutteefpoor,  and  made  yearly 
additions  to  it;  tliat  he  kept  up  a  large  military  estab- 
lishment, both  of  cavalry,  of  disciplined  and  irregular 
infantry,  and  of  artillery ;  that  he  had  the  above  and 
many  other  fortresses,  of  strong  construction  and  in  good 
repair,  and  constantly  well-stored  and  garrisoned;  that 
his  aumils  and  tenants  were  encouraged  and  habituated 
to  tn*at  Knglinh  {lassengers  with  inhospitality  and  with 
enmity ;  that  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  tbo 
Mahrattas,  and  other  Powers  who  either  wore,  or  might 
eventually  become,  the  enemies  of  our  state ;  and,  if  tbo 
duwffectcd  Zemindars  of  Pyiabod  and  Behar  wero  not 
included  in  the  report,  which  I  do  not  recollect,  wo  have 

*  lAs«frrctioa  gi  Wtaifsi^  ff.  %f1. 
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!  had  woful  proof  that  there  was  equal  room  to  hare  sus- 
pected the  like  intercourse  between  them;  and,  lastly, 
that  he  was  collecting,  or  had  prepared,  every  prorision 
for  open  revolt,  waiting  only  for  a  proper  season  to  de- 
clare it,  wliich  was  supposed  to  depend  either  on  the 
arrival  of  a  French  armament,  or  a  Mahratta  invasion.''^ 
The  Governor  General  determined,  therefore,'  that 
some  measures  should  be  taken  with  the  Baja,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Moreover,  he  says :  ^^  I 
was  resolved  to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  re- 
lief to  the  Company's  distresses,  and  to  exact  a  penalty 
which,  I  was  convinced,  he  was  able  to  bear,  from  a 
fund  which,  I  was  also  convinced,  he  had  destined  for 
purposes  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  Com- 
pany's dominion.  In  a  word,  I  had  determined  to  make 
him  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe 
vengeance  for  his  past  delinquency."  Opportunity  was, 
first  of  all,  given  to  the  Eaja  to  clear  himself;  and 
Warren  Hastings,  on  his  arrival  in  Benares,  in  the 
montli  of  August,  1781,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  setting 
forth  the  leading  charges  against  him,  to  which  he  re- 
quested an  immediate  reply.  The  answer  which  the 
Eaja  returned  was  regarded  as  ^^not  only  unsatisfactory 
in  substance,  but  offensive  in  style;  and  less  a  vindi- 
cation of  himself  th:m,"  says  Warren  Hastings,  "a  re- 
crimination on  me.  It  expresses  no  concern  for  the 
causes  of  complaint  contained  in  my  letter,  or  desire  to 
atone  for  them;  nor  the  smallest  intention  to  pursue 
a  different  line  of  conduct.  An  answer  couched  nearly 
in    terms   of  defiance   to    requisitions   of  so  serious  a 

*  Insurrection  in  Benares,  pp.  7,  S. 
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nature,  I  could  not  but  consider  u  a  itrong  indicatioQ 
of  that  spirit  of  independency  which  the  Baja  has  for 
some  years  past  assumedi  and  of  which,  indeed,  I  had 
early  observed  other  manifest  symptoms,  both  before 
and  from  the  instant  of  my  arriTsL'' 

On  the  receipt  of  thb  communication,  the  QoTener 
General  ordered  the  Itesident,  Mr.  Markham,  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  following  morning,  to  the  fort  at  Sirila 
Ohat,  and  there  arrest  the  Raja.  In  obedience  to  his 
instructions,  the  Besident,  accompanied  by  hb  usual 
guard,  visited  the  Raja,  who  submitted,  without  oppo- 
sition, to  the  arrest  Shortly  aAer,  two  oompanies  of 
grenadier  sopoys  arrived,  under  the  command  of  three 
lieutenants,  when  Mr.  Markham  returned  to  the  Oo- 
venior  Ocncml,  to  report  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  throe  letters  were  sent  by 
the  Raja  to  Warren  Hastings,  two  of  which  were  ex- 
pressive of  much  anxiety  and  terror.  Seeing  the 
apprehension  and  alarm  which  had  seised  hold  of  his 
mind,  the  Governor  General  wrote  a  note  to  Cheit 
Singh,  wishing  him  to  keep  calm,  and  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  unduly  distressed,  or  to  imagine  that 
any  evil  would  befall  him.  The  Baja*s  third  letter 
was  in  answer  to  this,  and  was  expressive  of  his  grati- 
tude fur  the  gentle  tone  of  the  Oovenior  General's 
communication. 

The  fort  in  which  CAieit  Singh  was  eooflned  nrasl| 
originally,  have  been  a  very  strong  plaee^  capable  ef 
making  a  stiung  resifttance,  in  ease  of  an  attaek.  It 
stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  and,  as  sses 
from  the  river,  hss  an  appeafaace  of  gieat  solidity. 
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Its  higli  walls  and  buttresses  are  built  with  such  com- 
pactness and  strength^  that,  even  now,  not  a  trace  of 
decay  is  noticeable  in  them;  and  they  possess,  more- 
over, all  the  freshness  of  new-built  structures.  '  In  the 
direction  of  the  city  the  fort  is  almost  contiguous  to 
a  multitude  of  houses,  the  interval  being  but  slight 
The  interior  of  the  fort  is  spacious,  and  is  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  large  body  of  men.  The  two  com- 
panies of  sepoys  who  had  charge  of  the  Baja  were 
quartered  within  the  walls,  a  circumstance  which, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  fort, 
would  have  mattered  little,  had  they  had  sufficient  am- 
munition with  which  to  defend  themselves.  Strange 
to  say,  these  troops  had  been  dispatched  through  a 
hostile  city,  on  a  most  perilous  errand,  without  am- 
munition. .  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the .  cause 
of  such  astounding  and  culpable  neglect  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Eaja's  followers  were 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  and,  consequently, 
hastily  formed  their  plans  for  surprising  the  garrison 
and  rescuing  the  Eaja.  In  the  afternoon,  intelligence 
reached  the  Governor  General,  that  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  were  crossing  the  river  from  B&mnagar, 
another  fort  belonging  to  Cheit  Singh,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  lower  down.  The 
apartments  which  the  Baja  was  at  this  time  occupy- 
ing opened  on  a  small  square,  in  which  the  troops 
were  stationed.  Another  detachment  of  sepoys  was 
dispatched  "with  ammunition,  to  reinforce  and  sup- 
port the  first  party.  When  the  latter  arrived  at  the 
Baja's  house,  they  found  it  surrounded,  and  all  the 
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avenuc8  blockaded  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  who 
opposed  their  passage.  The  minds  of  this  tumuUuouB 
assembly  becoming  soon  inflamed,  some  of  them  began 
to  fire  upon  the  sepoys  ivithin  the  square;  and,  im- 
mediately, as  if  this  had  been  the  concerted  signal, 
made  an  instantancoua  and  fierce  attack  on  the  sepoys, 
who,  wanting  their  accustomed  means  of  defence,  were 
capable  of  making  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  fell  an 
easy  sacrifice  to  the  superior  numbers  of  their  assail- 
ants, who  cut  almost  every  man  of  the  unfortunate 
party  to  pieces.  The  officers,  it  is  supposed,  were  the 
first  victims  to  their  fury,  but  not  until  they  bad, 
by  astonishing  efforts  of  bravery,  and  undismayed 
amidst  the  imminent  dangers  which  surrounded  them, 
involved  a  much  superior  number  of  their  enemies  in 
their  fate.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  Kaja 
found  means  to  escape  through  a  wicket  which  opened 
to  the  river;  and,  the  banks  being  exceedingly  steep 
in  that  place,  he  let  himself  down,  by  turbans  tied 
together,  into  a  boat,  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  opposite  shore.  Those  who  had 
effected  his  escape  followed  him  across  the  river,  in  the 
same  tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  had  assembled, 
leaving  the  party  of  our  sepoys  which  had  aiTived,  in 
possession  of  the  house.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  commotion,  I  had  directed  Major  Popham  to  repair 
immediately  to  his  cump,  which  was  about  two  milea 
fiom  the  Eeeideot's,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Itaja's  house,  and  to  march  instantly,  with  the 
remiiindcr  of  his  deluchment,  to  the  support  of  the 
party.     The  order  was  executed  with  all  possible  ex- 
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pedition ;  but  Major  Popham  arriyed  too  late,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  effects  of  a 
massacre  which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor  revenge."  ^ 
In  this  massacre  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  five 
persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  fortress  are  five  small 
windows,  or  wickets,  in  a  row,  from  one  of  which, — but 
which  one  I  was  unable  to  learn, — ^Eaja  Cheit  Singh 
escaped.  In  .the  dry  season  the  wall  stands  at  some 
distance  from  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  in  the  rains 
the  stream  reaches  the  wall,  and  rises  to  a  consider- 
able height  above  its  foundations.  As  it  was  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  season  when  the  Baja  escaped,  he  could 
have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dropping  down 
from  the  wicket  into  a  boat  below.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  small  square,  which  was  occupied  by  the  un- 
fortunate troops,  the  pinnacles  of  eleven  temples  are 
seen.  These  were,  doubtless,  frequented  by  Cheit 
Singli's  family,  but  are  now  employed  as  store- 
houses by  the  Mohammedans  residing  in  the  fort. 
Temples,  also,  are  found  in  other  places  in  the  interior 
of  the  fort;  but  in  none  of  them,  I  believe,  is  any 
religious  service  ever  performed.  The  entire  building 
is  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  branch  of  the  old  Taimur  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  late  king  of  DelhL  These  Delhi  princes 
have  resided  in  Benares  for  years  past,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  extensive  range  of  buildings 
formerly  known  as  Cheit  Singh's  fort.  In  the  recent 
rebellion  they  remained  faithful  to  the  British  Govem- 

^  Insurrection  in  Benares,  pp.  24,  25. 
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ment,  and  have,  conscq^uently,  been  saved  from  the  ruin 
which  has  involved  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

The  situation  of  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  Cheit  Singh,  was  perilous  to  the  last  degree. 
He  had,  as  before  remarked,  made  Madhodas'  garden 
his  head-quarters.  This  was  a  quadrangle  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  containing  several  separate  build- 
ings, which  are  still  standing,  but  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  The  garden  is  in  the  suburbs  of  ■  the  city,  on 
its  western  side,  and  is  encompassed  by  houses  on  all 
sides.  It  was  never  intended  for  defensive  purposes; 
and  the  walls  which  surround  it  could  never  have  been 
able  to  resist  a  determined  attack  made  by  a  numeroua 
foe.  "Warren  Hastings  says:  "If  Cheit  Singh's  people, 
after  they  had  effected  his  rescue,  had  proceeded  to  my 
quarters,  at  Mahadew  Dass's  garden,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing after  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  as  they  did,  in 
his  passage  over  the  river,  it  is  most  probable  that  my 
blood,  and  that  of  about  thirty  English  gentlemen  of 
my  party,  would  have  been  added  to  the  recent  carnage ; 
for  they  were  above  two  thousand  in  number,  furious 
and  daring  from  the  easy  success  of  their  last  attempt ; 
nor  could  I  assemble  more  than  fifty  regular  and  armed 
sepoys  for  my  whole  defence."  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  did  not  rise  and  invest  the 
garden ;  for  they  might  easily  have  done  so,  and  have 
slain  every  man  in  it.  The  Governor  General  remained 
in  this  garden  for  several  days ;  but  his  position,  instead 
of  improving,  became  more  critical.  The  Eaja  had, 
first  of  all,  entered  his  fort  at  Bamnagar,  but,  subse- 
quently, quitted  it,  and  proceeded  to  another  fort,  at 
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Latifp&r,  leaving  a  strong  force  belind  him.  XJnfor- 
tunatelj,  the  troops  sent  from  Chunar  against  the  for- 
tress of  Bamnagar  became  prematurely  engaged  with 
the  enemjy  and,  after  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
killed  and  seventy-two  wounded,  were  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat. 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  circumstance  at  such  a 
time,  for  it  damaged  greatly  the  already  waning  prestige 
of  the  British  arms  in  these  parts.  The  enemy  were 
rendered  enthusiastic  and  daring  by  it,  and  began  to 
assume  the  offensive.  Intelligence  reached  Warren 
Hastings  of  a  plan  they  had  formed  to  cross  the  river 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  and  to  attack 
him  at  his  quarters,  in  Mddhodas'S  garden.  He  thus 
describes  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed: — 
"Successive  notices,"  he  says,  "were  brought  to  me, 
by  various  channels,  of  preparations  making  at  B&m- 
nagar  for  an  assault  on  my  quarters,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  and  consisted  of 
many  detached  buildings  within  one  large  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  houses  and  trees,  which  intercepted  every 
other  prospect.  The  whole  force  which  I  had  left 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The 
reports  of  an  intended  assault,  which  was  fixed  for 
that  night,  grew  stronger,  as  the  day  advanced;  the 
boats  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  seen  to  be 
in  motion;  and,  besides  the  moral  certainty  of  the 
real  existence  of  such  a  design,  the  obvious  advantages 
which  it  presented  to  the  enemy,  who  had  nothing  left 
to  fear,  and  nothing  else  to  do,  precluded  all  hesitation 
but  on  the  choice  of  expedients  for  defeating  it    There 
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wne  tut  two,  which  were,  to  wait  the  danger  and  try 
the  ohance  of  repelling  it,  or  to  retreat  to  a  place  of 
greater  security,  or  of  equal  advantage  for  the  en- 
coonter.  The  confined  state  of  the  place,  of  which 
any  description  will  be  insufficient  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea,  rendered  the  first  plan  impracticable.  We 
had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  guard  all  the  defences  of 
that  place,  nor  a  store  for  the  provisions  of  a  day, 
even  of  that  small  number.  The  only  arguments  for 
it  Tere  the  disgrace  of  a  flight,  and  the  consideration 
of  our  wounded  sepoys,  whom  it  might  leave  at  the 
discretion  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  former  consider- 
atloD  yielded  to  the  superior  might  of  necessity;  the 
latter,  to  the  impossibility  of  protecting  the  wounded 
men  in  cither  case,  as  they  were  quartered  at  a  distance 
of  near  a  mile  from  Mabadew  Dass's  garden ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  possible,  in  their  condition,  and  in  the 
multiplicity  of  pressing  exigencies  which  the  resolution 
to  remain  would  have  created,  to  remove  them.  Yet 
these  considerations  held  me  suspended  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  day.  In  the  eTenit^  it  became  necessary 
to  come  to  a  final  determination^  as  the  delay  of  a 
few  hours  might  now  preclude  every  option."  After 
consulting  with  several  officers  of  the  army  who  were 
th^re  with  him,  the  Qovemor  General  concluded  that 
the  safest  and  wisest  policy  would  be  for  himself  and 
the  entire  European  community  in  Benares  to  retire 
from  the  city  to  the  fort  of  Chunar.  "  My  resolution," 
he  says,  "was  taken  and  declared,  and  orders  given 
to  form  our  little  corps,  that  we  might  have  time  to 
gain  the  open  country  before  the  enemy^  having  notice 
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of  the  design^  could  cross  and  attack  us  at  the  dis* 
advantage  of  the  streets,  lanes,  and  broken  ground, 
which  we  had  to  pass  before  we  could  reach  it  These 
orders  were  issued  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock; 
and,  by  eight,  the  line  was  in  motion,  having  been 
much  retarded  and  impeded  by  an  incredible  tumult 
of  servants,  palanquins,  and  baggage  of  every  denomi- 
nation, which,  for  a  time,  threatened  a  total  destruction 
to  our  march.  Fortunately,  the  enormous  mass  took 
the  wrong  road,  which  left  the  right  with  a  free  and 
undisturbed  passage  for  the  sepoys."  ^  On  the  follow* 
ing  morning  all  the  party  arrived  safely  at  Chunar. 

The  evacuation  of  Benares  by  the  English,  as  was 
anticipated,  did  not  fail  to  exercise  an  immediate  in* 
fluence  on  the  suiTounding  country.  Half  Oude  was 
in  insurrection;  and  many  of  the  Zemindars  of  Behar 
were  disaffected.  Had  not  a  strong  blow  been  qidckly 
struck,  or  had  Warren  Hastings  been  less  sagacious  and 
firm,  England  would  speedily  have  lost  her  hold  of  all 
the  provinces  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal  Proper. 
But  his  dauntless  spirit  was  fully  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency ;  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  he  had  defeated 
the  Baja's  troops,  had  captured  several  of  his  forts,  and 
had  returned  to  his  old  quarters  in  M&dhod&s's  garden 
at  Benares.  The  excitement  of  the  people  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  subsided  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  arisen.  ^^The  allegiance  of  the  whole 
country,"  he  enthusiastically  remarks,  ^^was  restored 
as  completely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  from  a 
state  of  universal  revolt  to  its  proper  channel,  as  if  it 

1  Insnirection  in  Benaret,  p.  83. 
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had  never  departed  from  it."  Eaja  CJheit  Singh,  having 
rebelled  against  the  Indian  Government,  and,  having 
been  gnilty  of  the  "deliberate  murder  of  our  soldiers, 
and  even  defenceless  passengers"  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  his  hands,  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  estates  he  formerly  possessed. 
These  estates,  with  the  title  of  Kaja,  were  presented 
to  his  nephew,  Babu  Mahipnarain,  grandson  of  Baja 
Balwant  Singh.  This  Eaja's  daughter  was  wife  of  Babu 
Durgbijay  Singh,  from  whom  the  present  Maharaja  is 
descended. 
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CHAPTEE   XVII. 

Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Mel&s  or  Religioua  Festivals  held  periodicaUj 

in  Benares. 

E£STiVALS,  or  meldSy  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are 
very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  present  a  pecu- 
liar phase  of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  such  as  is  rarely 
found  in  civilized  countries.  They  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  religion ;  and  their  origin  can  be,  in  every 
case,  traced  to  certain  religious  ceremonies  performed, 
or  said  to  have  been  performed,  in  some  sacred  locality, 
as  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  near  a  holy  well  or  tank, 
once  famous  for  the  exploits  of  their  deified  heroes  or 
gods.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  have  a  secular 
end,  in  addition  to  their  religious  character,  and  are 
hold  as  much  for  amusement  and  trade  as  for  grayer 
purposes.  They  are,  in  fact,  fairs;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  are  of  prodigious  extent. 

The  word  meld  signifies  a  concourse  or  assemblage 
of  persons,  and  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  mU^ 
meaning  *  to  meet,'  *  to  congregate.'  A  meld  is  of  two 
kinds :  that  at  which  religion  and  amusement  are  com- 
bined, and  that  which  is  simply  and  solely  devoted  to 
religion.  To  the  former  the  people  go  gaily  dressed; 
but  they  are  present  at   the  latter  in  their  ordinary 
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costume.  The  first  kind  of  meld  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  that  which  ia  of  a  moral  tendency, 
and  is  frequented  hy  persons  of  respectability,  and  that 
which  is  notoriously  immoi-al,  and  visited  by  only  the 
loose  and  licentious.  The  meld  of  the  second  order, 
although  professedly  purely  religious,  must,  on  account 
of  the  opportunities  for  vice  which  it  occasionally  fur- 
nishes, be  regarded  as  immoral,  so  far  aa  its  neces- 
sary connexion  with  vice  is  concerned.  For  instance, 
at  the  Panch-Oangd  Mel4,  in  the  month  of  Kirtit,  men 
and  women  bathe  promiseuoualy  in  the  Ganges.  The 
Mohammedans  also  have  their  meldsy  but  to  a  limited 
extent  as  compared  with  the  Hindu  population. 

I  shall  DOW  give  a  list  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan melds  held  in  Benares,  with  a  few  circumstancea 
of  interest  connected  with  each  of  them.  The  great 
Moburram  Festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  not  being 
peculiar  to  Benares  or  even  to  India,  I  shall  omit  al- 
together. 

1.  The  Navaratri  Mela,  held  at  Durgd  KnpiJ  during 
the  first  nine  days  of  the  month  of  Chait  Hindus, 
both  male  and  female,  visit  the  temple  of  Durga  from 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  7th  and  8th 
days,  the  crowd  of  votaries  increases  to  upwards  of  ten 
thousand.  At  this  festival  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  worshippers  visit  not  only 
this  shrine,  but  also  the  temples  of  Annpur^a,  Sankata, 
and  BAgelwarf. 

2.  The  Gau-gaur  Mela,  held  at  Kajmandira  Ghat,  on 
the  3rd  day  of  Chait.  This  festival  ia  celebrated  by 
Marwa<J{s  and  Deswalfs  (people  from  the  territory  of 
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i  Jeypore).  In  the  evening,  persons  of  both  sexes  as- 
'  semble  at  the  gh&t;  and  some  put  off  into  the  stream^ 
''  in  boats,  in  order  to  witness  the  procession  of  a  Hindu 

idoL 

3.  The  Bam-naumf  Mela,  held  at  the  Mm  Gh&t,  on 
the  9th  day  of  Chait    In  the  early  morning,  Hindus 

I  of  the   higher  and  middle  classes,  male  and  female, 
I  -lathe  together  at  the  ghat,  and  worship  Bam  in  the 
iieighbouring  temple.      Bespectable  women,  on  these 
occasions,  are  apt  to  be  molested  by  evil-disposed  per- 
sons who  loiter  about  the  spot. 

4.  The  Narsinh  Chaudas  Mela,  held  in  the  Bar& 
GarieS  Mahalla,  on  the  14th  day  of  Baisakh.  This 
meld  is  in  honour  of  Narsinh,  the  fourth  ipcamation 
of  Yish^u.  The  people  fast  during  the  day,  and,  in 
the  evening,  assemble  in  this  Mahalla  or  Ward,  to 
witness  the  dramatic  performance  of  the  destruction  or 
tearing  to  pieces  of  Hira^yakaiSipu  by  Narsiiih. 

5.  The  Gazi-miyah  Mela,  held  at  the  Gazi  Miyan  Dar- 
gah,  Bakariya  Kupcji,  on  the  1st  Sunday  in  Jeth.  This 
is  a  Mohammedan  festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghizni 
This  monarch  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Salar  Sdhii,  on  a 
mission  into  India.  On  the  journey,  his  wife,  Satar-i- 
Mualla,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  in  the  city  of  Ajmere, 
A.D.  1002.  This  child  was  called  Salar  Masaiid;  and, 
being  unfortunately  killed  in  battle  with  the  Hindus, 
in  his  ninteenth  year,  was  buried  in  Baraitch,  in  Oudh| 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought.  As  he  was  con- 
sidered a  martyr  to  the  Mohammedan  fSeiith,  after  hii 
death,  he  was  spoken  of  as  SuItan-us-Shuhad&,  chief  of 
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Martyrs;  and  Sultan  GAzi,  ctief  of  knights  of  religion- 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi)  he  is  also  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Pir  Alim,  Saint  Alim.  Pilgrimages 
are  made  to  his  tomb  every  year.  In  Benares,  thou- 
sands of  pei-sons  of  the  lower  classes  of  native  society, 
Hindus  and  Mohammedaua  of  both  seses,  resort  to  the 
Dargah  ef  Gazi  Miyaii,  the  latter  word  being  added  to 
the  name  of  Gazi,  as  an  epithet  of  respect.  There- 
multitudes  of  singers,  called  dafaUs,  arc  seated  under 
hundreds  of  standards  erected  for  the  occasion,  and 
sing  the  exploits  of  the  martyr.  Their  songs  produce 
a  singular  effect  upon  the  female  listeners;  as  somo  of 
them  spread  out  their  hair,  and  turn  their  heads  in  a 
violent  manner,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  supernatm-al  power.  Whatever  words  are 
uttered  while  they  are  in  this  state,  are  received  as 
an  oracular  message.  This  festival  is  one  of  the  most 
immoral  held  in  Benares.  Indeed,  the  flagiant  licen- 
tiousness practised  at  Eakar/ya  Kund,  close  by,  is  a 
scandal  to  the  city,  and  demands  the  interference  of 
the  magistrate.  The  festival  tenninates  with  the  flying 
of  kites.  In  tho  morning,  tho  people  assemble,  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dargah;  and,  in  the 
evening,  at  Marhiy4  Ghat,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Bama. 

6.  The  Ganga-Saptami  Mela,  held  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  on  the  7th  day  of  Jeth.  This  day  is 
regarded,  by  Hindus,  as  the  birthday  of  tho  goddess 
of  the  Ganges,  who  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  thigh  of  Jahnu  Rishi.  Formerly,  the  idol  repre- 
senting the  goddess  was  simply  worshipped;  but,  of 
late  years,  a  meld    has  been  held,   accompanied  with 
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the  ndch  or  dancing.      At  night  thousands  of  persons 
assemhle  to  take  part  in  the  festivitiea 

7.  The  Dasahr&  Mela,  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  on  the  10th  day  of  Jeth,  light  fortnight;  on 
which  day  the  birth  of  the  river  Ganga  or  Ganges  is  be- 
lieved to  have  occured.  SLindus,  both  male  and  female, 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  give  alms  to  the  Brahmans.  A 
curious  custom  prevails  amongst  the  young  girls  of  the 
middle  classes,  who,  on  this  day,  float  their  guriyds  or 
dolls  on  the  river,  and,  for  the  next  four  months,  re- 
frain, not  only  from  amusing  themselves  Avith  them,  but 
also  from  the  use  of  all  playthings. 

8.  The  ITirjala  Ekadasf  Mela,  held  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  Jeth.  Tradition  affirms 
that  Bhim,  one  of  the  five  Fandav  brothers,  whose 
wonderful  story  is  told  in  the  Mahdhhdrata^  resolved 
to  fast  on  this  day,  but,  after  mid-day,  fainted  from 
hunger  and  thirst;  whereupon  his  friends  threw  him 
into  the  water,  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Ever  since 
this  event  the  Ilindus  have  observed  the  day  by  bath- 
ing in  the  Ganges  in  the  evening.  After  ablution,  their 
bodies  are  besmeared  with  chandan  or  powdered  sandal- 
wood. Hence,  the  day  is  called  Chandan  EkddasL 
Formerly,  at  this  festival,  residents  of  different  wards 
of  the  city  used  to  swim  across  the  Ganges,  and  engage 
in  sham  fights ;  but  the  custom  has  been  discontinued. 

9.  The  Asnan  Jatra  Mela,  held  at  Asi  Gh4t,  at  the 
temple  of  Jagannath,  on  the  1 5th  day  of  Jeth.  The 
image  of  Jagannath  is  bathed  on  this  day,  and  towards 
evening  is  exhibited  to  his  votaries,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
temple.  This  meld  is  less  frequented  than  in  former  times. 
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10.  The  Bath-J&tr&  Mela,  held  in  the  garden  of 
Fandit  Beni  Itam,  oq  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  daya  of 
As&rh.  The  idol  of  Jagannath  ia  brought  out  of  the 
temple  at  Asi  Ghat,  and  placed  upon  a  ralA  or  car, — a 
peculiar  vehicle,  with  a  large  number  of  wheels, — -for 
three  soceessive  days,  in  imitation  of  the  grand  festival 
that  takes  place  at  the  temple  of  Jagannath,  in  Orissa. 
ThroDgs  of  people  of  all  classes  attend  thia  meld;  and 
on  the  third  day  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  persons 
are  supposed  to  he  present. 

11.  The  Batasparikhsha  Jlcla,  held  at  ChaukhS  Ghat, 
on  the  IBth  day  of  Asarh.  On  this  day  Hindus 
Torship  their  Gurus  or  spiritual  teachers ;  hence  it  ia 
called  Gmra'pir^ima-  In  earlier  days  astrologers 
were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  ghat  on  the  evening 
of  thia  day,  for  the  pm-pose  of  ascertaining  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  of  prophesying,  in  accordance 
therewith,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
harvest,  rainy  season,  and  so  forth.  This  folly,  how- 
ever, has  been  abandoned,  thanks  to  Christianity  and 
education. 

12.  The  Sankudh4r^  Mela,  bold  at  the  BankudhSri 
Tank,  which  is  also  called  the  Dwaraki-tirth  or  place 
of  pilgrimage.  According  to  the  Kdil-khanda,  it  is 
esteemed  a  sacred  act  to  bathe  in  this  tank  on  this 
day.  Formerly,  the  native  aristocacy  used  to  assemble 
here,  in  the  garden  of  Champat  Eai  Amin,  in  order 
to  witness  the  ndch  or  dancing ;  but  this  custom  seems 
to  have  been  discontinued.  Indeed,  Qie  meld  itself  is 
now  in  a  state  of  decline. 

13.  The  Briddhkdl  MeU,  held  in  the  Briddhk&l  Ma- 
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halla  or  ward,  near  the  temple  of  the  same  name,  every 
Sunday  in  the  month  of  Sawan.  In  one  of  the  nu- 
merous courts  of  the  temple  is  a  well  in  which  is  a 
mineral  spring,  an  account  of  which,  written  by  Mr. 
James  Frinscp,  is  found  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  Hindus  for  the  medicinal  yirtues 
of  the  well  is  curious.  It  is  said  that  Dhanwantari, 
a  great  Hindu  physician  of  antiquity,  threw  his  medi-  i 

cine  bag  into  the  spring;  hence  the  healing  virtues 
which  it  is  believed  to  have  acquired.  The  water  is 
used  by  the  natives  both  for  bathing  and  drinking, 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
for  those  affecting  the  skin.  ITear  the  well  is  a  reser- 
voir, a  few  feet  deep,  of  dirty  and  refuse  water,  called 
Amrit  Eu^4  or  Well  of  Immortality.  This  is  also 
held  to  be  of  great  virtue  in  removing  cutaneous  dis- 
eases of  a  contagious  character,  and  likewise  leprosy. 
Sick  persons,  first  of  all,  bathe  in  the  filthy  water  of 
this  reservoir,  and  afterwards  wash  their  bodies  with 
the  water  of  the  welL 

14.  The  Durgd  Mela,  held  at  Durgd  Kuv4  or  Tank, 
every  Tuesday  in  Sawan.  Durg4  Kuq4  and  the  temple 
being  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  many  spacious 
gardens  in  their  vicinity,  the  people  avail  themselves  j 
of  this  meldj  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season,  to  visit  the  gardens  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  are  present 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  month. 

15.  The  Fdtima  MeU,  held  at  the  Dargah  of  F&tim&,    •  \ 
every  Thursday  in  S4wan.    The  Mohammedans  have 
instituted    this  festival   in   imitation  of  the 
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Dancing  girls,  from  the  city,  appear  in  their  gay  dresses 
and  brilliant  jewels:  and,  consequently,  the  place  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  resort  of  persons  of  voluptnous 
habits.  ladeed,  persons  of  respectable  character  will 
take  caro  not  to  be  fonnd  there. 

16.  The  Nag-Panchami  Mela,  held  at  Nag  Klian  or 
Serpent's  Well,  on  the  fifth  day  of  Sawan.  This  well  is 
spoken  of,  in  Hindu  -writioga,  as  Karkotak  Nag  Tirth  or 
Place  of  Pilgrimage.  Hindus  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both 
sexes,  attend  the  tneld,  and  bathe  in  the  well,  returning 
quickly  to  their  homes;  and  only  persona  of  loose 
character  prolong  their  stay.  As  snakes  increase  in 
this  season,  and  as  Nag  is  regarded  as  tho  serpent- 
god,  the  people  woi-ship  him  as  a  security  against  snake- 
bites. It  is  common  to  purchase  idols  representing 
this  deity,  and  to  carry  them  home  for  woi-ship.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day,  cowherds,  or  people  of  the 
Ahir  caste,  assemble  together  in  various  places,  for 
wrestling  and  other  sports. 

17.  The  ICujri  MeU,  held  at  Sankudhara,  and  also 
at  l^war-gangi,  on  the  3rd  day  of  Bhadoiu  This  festi- 
val is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Eaja  of  Kantit, 
in  the  district  of  llirzapore,  who  established  it  for  the 
benefit  of  women,  that  they  might  have  a  meld  especially 
their  own.  There  is  a  song  called  Kajri,  which  is  com- 
monly sung  during  the  months  of  Sdwan  and  Bhi- 
don.  At  this  meld  women  fast,  and  bathe  in  groups,  in 
places  of  reputed  sanctity.  Gangs  of  Gunahris,  female 
singers  of  a  very  low  and  abandoned  chai-acter,  visit 
Sankudhara  and  Iswar-gangi,  singing  Kajri  songs  to 
the  bathers.      Men    of   the   same  vicioua   tastes   also 
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resort  to  the  same  places,  and  listen  to  the  songs,  and 
pay  the  Gunahris  money.  People  of  reputation  do 
not  go  to  this  meld. 

18.  The  Dhela  Chauth  Mel4,  held  at  Bar&  GaQe^  on 
the  4th  day  of  Bhadon.  The  Hindus  fast  on  this  day, 
in  honour  of  the  god  6ai;;ieS,  and  yisit  his  temple  in 
crowds.  The  origin  of  the  meld  is  as  follows.  It  is 
a  current  belief,  among  the  natives,  that  whoeyer,  on 
the  evening  of  this  day,  looks  up  at  the  moon,  will 
assuredly  be  charged  with  a  false  accusation  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  and  the  only  way  to  be  delivered 
from  this  prospective  ignominy  is  for  the  person  who 
has,  unfortunately,  looked  at  the  moon,  to  be  abused 
and  in  some  way  dishonoured  on  this  day.  It  was,  at 
one  time,  the  custom  for  people  in  this  predicament 
to  invite  anybody  they  could  procure  to  throw  dheld  or 
stones  at  their  houses.  Vagabonds  of  the  city  used 
to  take  advantage  of  this  custom,  by  amusing  themselves 
with  throwing  large  stones  at  people's  houses ;  but  this 
has  been  partially,  though  not  entirely,  stopped  by 
the  police. 

19.  The  LoI4rik  Chhath  Mel&,  held  at  the  Loldrik 
Well,  near  Asf  Sangam,  on  the  6th  day  of  Bhadotu 
Hindus  of  both  sexes  bathe  in  the  well  on  this  day, 
in  honour  of  the  Sun.  The  Gunahris  visit  this  place, 
as  at  the  Kajri  meld ;  and,  hence,  this  festival  is  rather 
a  concourse  of  dissolute  persons. 

20.  The  Bawan-dwadasf  Mel&,  held  at  Chitrkot  and 
Bama  Sangam,  on  the  12th  day  of  BhddoiL  Hindus, 
male  and  female,  resort  to  the  confluence  of  the  Bama 
and  the  Ganges  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening, 
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those  of  the  male  sex  go  to  Chitrkoti  to  witness  the 
dramatic  perfonnance  of  the  B4wan  Ayat4r  or  Dwarf 
IncamatioQ  of  YishoiL 

21.  The  Anant  Chaudas  MeI4,  held  at  R&mnagar,  on 
the  14th  day  of  BhddoiL  This  is  a  private  fast  day. 
On  this  day  the  great  festival  of  the  B&m  Lfl4  begins 
at  Bimnagar. 

22.  The  Surayi  Meli,  held  at  Lakshmi  Kuo4  or  Tank, 
from  the  8th  of  Bh&don  Sudi  to  the  8th  day  of  the 
waning  moon  of  Kii&r,  and  kept  up,  therefore,  for  six- 
teen days.  Hindus,  especially  females,  bathe  in  Tiskshmf 
Kuodf  And  visit  the  temple  of  Tiakshmf,  goddess  of 
wealth.  On  the  last  day  of  the  meld  thousands  throng 
the  temple  from  morning  to  night 

23.  The  BAm  Uik  Mel&,  held  at  Chitrkot,  and  in 
many  other  places,  from  the  8th  day  of  the  waning 
moon  of  Kfiir  to  the  15th  day  of  Kuir  SudL  This 
festival  consists  of  a  public  dramatic  exhibition  of  the 
exploiU  of  B&m.  Chitrkot  is  the  most  ancient  place  in 
the  city  in  which  it  is  held;  but  various  wealthy  natives, 
and,  eqwcially,  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  gratify  them- 
selves, and,  at  the  same  time,  indulge  the  populace,  by 
giving  similar  entertainments  at  their  own  expense.  At 
one,  and,  perhaps,  more  of  these  places,  the  Bdmdga^ 
which  gives  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  Bim's 
adiievements,  is  publicly  read  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  figures  of  Bim,  his  friends,  and  adversaries, 
dressed  up  hntastioally,  take  part  in  the  exhibitioQ, 
and  are  made  to  fight  together,  until  the  enemies  of 
BAm  are  mutilated  and  dishonoured,  and,  at  length, 
uttsdy  destroyed.     The  fisstival  of  the  Bim  Lfli  is^ 
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perhaps,  the  most  popular  and  most  numerously  at- 
tended of  any  held  in  Benares.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  barbaric  pomp  and  oriental  splendour  connected  with 
it;  and  native  gentlemen  vie  with  each  other  in  the  - 

amount  of  tinsel  and  tawdry  they  can  display.    On  that  i 

day  of  the  festival,  —  namely,  the  10th  day  of  Kii&r  I 

Sudi,  on  which  the  Dasahra  or  Bijai  Dasamf  meld  is 
held  at  Chaukh4  Ghat,  when  Bam  fights  with  Bavaoa, 
and  the  latter  is  killed,— an  immense  crowd,  estunated 
at  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons,  is  present.  On 
leaving  for  their  homes,  the  people  carry  amy,  as  spoib  || 

from  Lankd,  of  which  island  Bava^a  was  formerly  the 
king,  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  picked  up  at  Chaukh& 
Ohat,  deeming  it  to  be  gold,  of  which,  in  common  be- 
lief, the  island  was  entirely  composed.  The  Sami  tree 
is  worshipped  on  this  day ;  and  it  is  considered  a  good 
omen  to  catch  sight  of  a  niUcanth  or  blue  jay. 

24.  The  Durg4  Mela,  held  by  the  Bengalis  of  Benares 
£rom  the  1st  to  the  3rd  day  of  Euar  SudL     During 
these  days,  large  numbers  of  the  Bengali  population 
make  idols  of  the   goddess  Durga,  and   then  worship  y\ 
them.     On  the  day  called  Dasamf,  there  is  a  procession                           i 
of  idols  at  the  DaSaSamedh  Gh&t,  in  the  presence  of  1  { 
thousands  of  persons,  which  are  all,  at  length,  thrown 
in  the  Ganges  by  their  Bengali  masters. 

25.  The  Dhan  Teras  Mela,  heM  at  Tbatheri  Bazar  and 
Chaukhambha,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  waning  moon 
of  ESrtik.  On  this  day  the  people,  especially  bankers, 
worship  Dhan  or  Wealth,  at  night  In  the  shops  of  the 
Thatheri  Bazar,  or  the  bazar  in  which  metal  pots  and 
pans  are  sold,  there  is  a  great  display  of  vessels  of 
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brass,  oopper,  and  other  metals.  Moreoyer,  the  shops 
are  illuminatecL  In  the  bazar  of  Chaukhambhi,  the 
shopkeepers  make  an  exhibition  of  earthen  images.  It 
is  eustomary,  on  this  day,  for  the  rioher  chisses  in  the 
eity  to  purchase  metal  vessels  in  the  Thafherf  Baxar. 

26.  The  Anark-Chaudas  Meli,  held  at  Mfr  Qh&t,  and 
in  the  Bhadainf  Ward,  in  the  month  of  K&rtik,  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  decline  of  the  moon.  On  this  night, 
the  Monkey-god,  Hanum&n,  is  believed  to  have  been 
bonu  About  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
Hindus  rub  scented  oil  and  other  perfumes  on  their 
bodies,  and  bathe  in  warm  water,  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  which  they  imagine  to  be  a  presenratiTe 
from  disease  during  the  coming  year.  At  sunrise, 
newly  clad  in  their  winter  clothing,  they  proceed  to 
the  shrines  of  Hanum&n,  at  the  two  places  above  re- 
ferred to. 

27.  The  Diwali  Meli,  held  throughout  the  eity,  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  waning  moon  in  K&rtik.  This  is 
a  day  of  groat  and  general  rejoicing  with  the  HindnSi 
in  which  the  Mohammedans,  also,  to  some  extent,  parti- 
ctpata.  The  whole  city  is  illuminated;  and  even  the 
poorest  man  lights  his  little  eUr^  or  tiny  lamp,  and 
places  it  before  his  door.  The  wells,  and  templeS|  and 
idols,  and,  indeed,  every  spot  of  any  interest  at  all  to 
the  natives,  is  decorate  with  one  or  more  of  these 
lamps.  Sweetmeats  and  parched  grain  are  distributed 
amoiigst  friends,  and  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  fbstival 
is  in  honour  of  Lakshmf,  the  goddess  of  wealth.  During 
the  night  of  the  Diw&U,  it  is  the  custom  with  all  the 
people,  hi^  and  low,  and  of  every  caste^  to  gamble; 
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and  many  persons  wlio  will  not  gamble  at  any  other 
time  will  do  so  at  this  season*  The  onstom  has  a  most 
demoralizing  and  yicions  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  generally. 

28.  The  Yamadwitlya  (vulgarly,  Jamditiy&)  Meld,  held 
at  Jam  Gh&t,  on  the  2nd  day  of  K&rtik,  l^ht  fortnight. 
This  festival  has  reference  to  the  mutual  attachment  of 
Yama  and  his  sister  Yamf ;  and,  accordingly,  brotherSi 
on  this  day,  receive  from  their  sisters  the  Ulak  or  re- 
ligious symbol  affixed  to  the  forehead,  and  join  in  their 
entertainments,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the  miseries  of 
helL  They  first  bathe  in  the  Ganges  at  Jam  Gh&t,  and 
then  dine  at  the  houses  of  their  sisters,  giving  them 
presents  in  return.  To  bathe  in  the  river  Jumna  on 
this  day  is,  also,  believed  to  have  the  same  effect  of 
delivering  from  future  punishment. 

29.  The  Eartik  Fur^imi  Mel&,  held  at  the  Panoh 
Ganga  Ghat,  on  the  last  day  of  K4rtik.  During  the 
whole  of  this  month  it  is  regarded  as  specially  meri- 
torious to  bathe  at  this  ghat  every  morning  at  sunrise. 
On  the  last  day  multitudes  bathe  here;  and,  in  the 
evening,  the  ghat  is  illuminated.  Formerly  pugiUs- 
tio  combats  used  to  take  place;  but  they  have  now 
ceased. 

30.  The  Bam&  Fiyala  Meld,  held  at  Chaukhi  Gh&t 
and  Sivapur,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  or  Saturday  of  Aghan. 
People  of  the  lower  castes  resort  to  Chaukhi  Ghit, 
and  there  offer  wine  or  sherbet,  mixed  with  bhdng^ — a 
highly  intoxicating  drug  much  eaten  by  the  Brahmanfl, 
— in  honour  of  Kalki  and  Sahjd,  the  former  being  a 
Brahman  woman,  and  the  latter  a  chamdyin^  or  woman  of 
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the  sweeper  caste.  They  then  proceed  to  the  village  of 
Sivapur,  and  spend  the  day  in  revelry,  returning  home 
on  the  following  morning. 

31.  The  Panchkosi  Mela,  held  at  Sivapur  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  the  declining  moon  in  Aghan.  The  pilgrim- 
age along  the  Fanchkosi  road,  or  sacred  houndary  of 
Benares,  occupies  five  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  when 
the  procession  reaches  Sivapur,  people  from  the  city  go 
out  to  meet  the  pilgrims  at  this  place,  and  unite  with 
them  in  merry-making. 

32.  The  Lota-hhapti  Meli,  held  at  Pi^achmochan, 
on  the  14th  day  of  Aghan,  Many  persons  from  the 
city  and  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  of  hoth  sexea, 
bathe  together  in  the  Pisdchmochan  Tank,  in  the 
morning.  Afterwards  they  remain  there  for  some 
hours,  make  bread  or  cakes,  which  they  cook  and  eat 
with  roasted  Bhanta  or  the  egg-plant,  which  abounds 
at  this  season.  By  way  of  ridicule,  the  meid  was  origi- 
nally called  Rotd-hhantd,  in  allusion  to  the  bread  {roll) 
and  hhanid  which  are  eaten  there;  but  the  name  has 
latterly  been  changed  to  Lotd-bhantd,  in  allusion,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  htd  or  drinking  vessel  used  on  the  occasion. 
Persons  of  respectability  visit  the  Tank  on  the  14th  of 
the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  Pus,  and  again  on  the 
14th  of  the  waning  moon  of  the  same  month,  for  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 

33.  The  Nagarpradakshapa  Mela,  held  at  Chaukhi 
Ghat  and  Barhiyd  Tank,  on  the  15th  day  of  Aghan. 
This  consists  of  a  pilgrimage  round  the  city,  performed 
in  two  days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  pilgrims  stay  at 
Chaukh4  Ghat    Formerly  a  set  of  licentious  vagabonds 
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used  to  perform  the  Erish^a  L1I&  here,  but  the  abomin** 
able  practice  is  now  discontinued. 

34.  The  Ga^eS  Chauth  Mel&,  held  at  Bar&  Ga^efi,  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  declining  moon  in  M&gh.  The 
temple  of  Bard  Gaii;iei$y  the  god  of  learning,  is  visited  ! 
on  this  day.  It  is  customary  for  vidyarihU  or  young  ] 
students  of  Sanskrit,  to  stand  in  different  parts  of  the  ; 
temple  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  until  the  rising  of  the 

moon,  under  the  belief  that  praying  there  in  this  posture 
will  make  them  learned. 

35.  The  Yedayyas  Mela,  held  at  the  Eort  and  in  the 
Tank  at  Bdmnagar,  on  every  Monday  of  M&gh.  The 
temple  of  Ycdavyds,  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the 
Yedas,  is  situated  within  the  Maharaja  of  Benares'  Fort 
at  Bdmnagar.  On  |his  day  Hindus  from  the  city  wor- 
ship the  idol  in  the  temple,  and  then  bathe  in  the  Tank. 
The  crowd  of  votaries  is  greatest  on  the  last  Monday  of 
the  month. 

36.  The  Siva-rdtri  Meld,  held  at  the  BisheiSwar  and 
Baijndth  Temples,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  declining  I 
moon  in  Fhdgun.    This  is  a  general  fast*day  in  honour 

of  Siva,  the  chief  god  of  the  city.    The  temples  referred  | 

to  are  much  crowded  with  worshippers  during  the  day. 

37.  The  Holi  Meld,  held  throughout  the  city,  from 
the  11th  to  the  15th  day  of  Fhdgun.  This  festival 
is  chiefly  noted  for  obscene  representations,  and  the 
use  of  abusive  language.  TSo  woman  can  venture  into 
the  streets,  on  these  days,  without  being  exposed 
to  insult  All  classes  join  in  it;  and,  as  the  grossly 
indecent  festival  is  immensely  popular  in  the  city,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Government  to  interfere  beyond 
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the  suppression  of  licentious  pictures,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  general  giriog  of  abuse.  Still,  I  think  that 
public  morality  loudlj  demands  active  and  even  strin- 
gent measures  on  the  part  of  the  Qorerament;  and  I 
atn  satisfied  that  the;  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  right-minded  natives.  On  the  Puriiim^,  or  last 
day  of  the  month,  the  people  bum  the  HoUki,  or  piles 
of  wood,  in  their  respective  wards,  the  expense  being 
raised  by  subscription.  Ko  regular  meld  is  held  in  any 
one  place;  .but  in  every  ward  there  is  much  festivity 
and  merry-making.  Many  wear  coloured  clothes,  and 
discharge  red  water  on  passers-by. 

38.  The  Dharaddi  Mela,  held  at  Da^a^medh  and 
Chausatht,  on  the  first  day  of  the  waning  moon  in 
Chait.  On  this  day  the  people  oast  upon  each  other 
the  ashes  of  the  HoUka  pile  burnt  on  the  previous  day, 
and  then  wash  themselves,  and  change  their  coloured 
clothes.  Crowds  of  people,  with  obscene  shows,  come 
in  Qie  evening,  from  opposite  diraotionaj  to  the  DaSfi&- 
medh  Qhat,  where  multitudes  of  natives  of  all  ranks, 
some  on  the  banks,  and  others  in  boats  on  tlie  river, 
assemble  to  witness  the  immoral  speotaole.  On  re- 
turning frvm  the  gh4t,  the  people  visit  Uie  shrine  of 
Ohausathf  Dovf  or  goddess. 

39.  The  B(irwa-Mangal  MeU,  held  on  the  river 
Ganges,  the  Tuesday  after  the  Holi  FesfivaL  For- 
merly it  was  oustomaiy  for  Hindus  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Durgi  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  HoU ;  but 
Baja  Cheit  Singh  added  to  this  meld  what  is  called 
the  Burw&  Mangal.  On  this  oocaaion,  a  very,  eon- 
Eiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  spend 
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the  night  on  the  riyery  in  large  boatS|  8ome  of  which 
are  beautifully  decorated|  where  dancing  and  singing 
go  on  for  hours.  The  scene  is  exceedingly  picturesque ; 
and  its  effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  brilliant  lights 
on  the  large  boats.  The  festival  continues  till  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  and  was  originally  called  Bud- 
dhuwa  Mangal  (Budh,  Wednesday),  but  is  now  corrupted 
into  Biirwa  MangaL 

40.  The  Dangal  Mela,  held  at  the  temple  of  Jagan- 
nath  and  at  Bdmnagar,  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
Burwa  MangaL  This,  too,  is  a  singing  and  dancing 
festival.  Singing  parties  proceed  to  the  temple,  ac* 
companied  by  crowds  of  listeners;  and  boats,  laden 
with  people,  attended  by  singing  and  dancing  girls, 
row  about  the  river,  proceeding  as  fisur  as  B4mnagar. 
This  meld  is  of  recent  date. 
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I  ruina  have,  for  jean,  exoitad  maoh  intentt 
m  the  public  mind,  both  on  aoooont  of  their  antiqoity 
■od  of  their  connexion  with  the  Bnddhitt  religioo.  The 
btait  of  them  date^  perfaapa,  (him  aboat  the  nxth  or 
■Breath  oentorf  of  the  preeent  era ;  irhile  the  eerlteet 
way  beloDg  to  a  period  leTeral  hni^red  jean  prior 
to  that  Indeed,  tt  ia  a  histOTioal  bet,  whidi  adnita 
ef  no  qneatioD,  that  there  were  buildingi  in  exirtenee 
tm  thia  ipot  in  the  flnt  agee  of  Boddhism ;  and, 
aHhoQgih  we  em  hardlj  nppoae  that  remaina  of  any 
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)f  ihem  are  still  to  be  found,  neyerthelesSi  it  is  not 
mprobable  that  portions  of  edifices  erected  previously 
0  the  Christian  era, — ^such  as  foundations,  walls,  and 
sculptured  stones,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  state, — . 
ire  amongst  the  relics  which  have  been  preserved  down 
o  our  own  times. 

Two  Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa  Hian  and  Slouen  Thsang, 
lave  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  condition  of 
$am&th  during  the  later  period  of  Buddhism.  The 
brmer  visited  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a.d.  ;  and  the  latter,  towards  the  middle  of 
;he  seventh.  These  keen  and  sagacious  observers  have, 
eft  records  of  their  travels  in  India,  of  the  utmost 
mportance  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian.  Their 
larratives  are,  for  the  most  part,  plain  matter-of-£EU)t 
productions,  free  from  the  haze  and  uncertainty  of 
BGndu  writings;  and,  wherever  they  have  been  tested 
t)y  extraneous  evidence,  have  been  found  to  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  singularly  correct.  As  great  interest 
ittachcs  to  the  accounts  which  they  furnish  respecting 
34math  and  Benares  at  those  epochs,  I  have  given 
them  entire,  in  appendices  to  this  work.  That  of  Fk 
Bian  I  have  extracted  from  "The  Pilgrimage  of  Fa 
Eian,"  translated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  from  the 
French  edition  of  the  "  Foe  Koue  Ki "  of  MM.  Eemusat, 
Eilaproth,  and  Landresse.  This  is  very  brief;  but  the 
narrative  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  od  the  contrary,  is  in 
ietail.  This  I  have  myself  translated  from  the  "Mi- 
moires  de  Hiouen  Thsang,"  the  French  version  of  the 
[)riginal  Chinese  work,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Sino- 
logist M.  Stanislas  Julien. 
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Before  describing  the  Buddhist  ruins  at  S^math,  I 
will  give  a  diort  summary  of  the  buildings  existing 
at  the  two  periods  referred  to,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  distinguished  travellers.  Fa  Hian 
says,  that,  "  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  (Benares), 
at  the  distance  of  ten  /('  (less  than  two  miles),  you  come 
to  the  temple  situated  in  the  Deer-park  of  the  Im- 
mortal." He  also  makes  mention  of  a  chapel,  which, 
perhaps,  was  a  small  shrine ;  and  of  four  towers,  erected 
on  spots  celebrated  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  one  being 
that  where  ho  delivered  his  first  discourse  on  the  new 
religion  of  Buddhism  he  was  then  founding.  He  states, 
in  addition,  that  there  were  two  seng  hia  Ian,  or  mon- 
asteries, inhabited  by  ecclesiastics.' 

Hiouen  Thsang,  first  of  all,  furnishes  a  brief  account 
of  the  kingdom  of  VarSnast,  or  Benares,  as  it  existed 
io  his  day,  which  was,  he  says,  four  thousand  Uy  or 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles,  in  circum- 
ference. It  possessed  thirty  Buddhist  monasteries,  to 
which  three  thousand  religious  persons,  or  monks,  were 
attached ;  and  a  hundred  Hindu  temples,  with  ten  thou- 
sand heretics,  priests,  devotees,  and  others  connected 
with  them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population  ad- 
hered to  the  Hindu  doctrines.  In  the  capital  were 
twenty  Hindu  temples  \  so  that  the  rest  must  have  been 
scattered  over  the  province :  but  what  proportion  of 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  were  there  Ukemse,  he  does 
not  mention.  Towers,  with  many  stories,  and  magni- 
ficent chapels,  beautifully  carved  and  richly  painted, 
he  saw  in  the  city;  and,  also,  a  brazen  statue  of  the 
'  See  Appendix  A. 
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Hindu  deity  MaheSwara,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  higb. 
To  the  north-east  of  Benares,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Ganges, — ^but  at  what  distance  he  neglects  to  say, — 
was  a  Stupa^  or  sacred  tower,  built  by  ASoka,  about 
a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and,  opposite  to  it^  a  stone 
column,  "  of  blue  colour,  bright  as  a  mirror." 
.  About  ten  li  (or  one-third  less  than  two  miles)  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  monastery  of 
the  Deer  Park  (now  called  S&m&th),  divided  into  eight 
parts,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall,  within  which 
were  balustrades  and  two-storied  palaces,  of  splendid 
construction,  and  a  Vihdra^  or  temple-monastery,  two 
hundred  feet  in  height^  surmounted  by  a  huge  An-nuh 
h  (or  mango),  in  embossed  gold.  The  foundations  and 
stairs  were  of  stone.  Surrounding  the  monument  were 
a  hundred  rows  of  niches,  made  of  brick,  each  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Buddha,  in  embossed  gold.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Vihdra  was  a  statue  of  Buddha,  in  bronze. 
To  the  south-west  of  this  Vihdra  was  a  Stupa,  of  stone, 
raised  by  A^ka ;  and,  in  front  of  it,  a  column,  seventy 
feet  in  height,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  de- 
livered his  first  discourse.  Near  by  were  seven  other 
Slupas^  and,  also,  a  number  of  ancient  stone  seats,  fifty 
paces  long,  and  seven  feet  high,  placed  there  to  com- 
memorate the  site  where  the  four  last  Buddhas  are  said 
to  have  taken  exercise.  A  statue  of  Buddha,  in  the 
attitude  of  walking,  was  likewise  to  be  seen. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  monastery  were  a  multitude 
of  sacred  monuments,  including  several  hundred  Vthdrtu 
and  Stupas.  To  the  west  of  the  walls  was  a  sacred  tank, 
in  which  Buddha  formerly  bathed ;  a  little  to  the  west  of 
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that  wa3  another,  in  wMch  he  washed  hia  monk's  water- 
pot  ;  and,  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  was  a  third,  in 
which  he  washed  his  garmenta.  On  one  side  of  this 
last  tank  was  a  largo  square  stone,  which  eaJiibited, 
it  was  believed,  the  marks  of  the  threads  of  the 
Kaehdya,  or  brown  vestment,  worn  by  Buddha.  Hot 
far  from  tho  tanks  was  a  Stupa ;  and,  near  to  that, 
another ;  and,  further  off  still,  but  at  no  great  distance, 
was  one  more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  forest. 

Nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  mon- 
astery was  a  large  and  lofty  SUipa,  about  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  resplendent  with  the  most  rare  and 
precious  objects,  and  surmounted  by  an  arrow.  By 
its  side  was  another  Siupa,  but  of  small  size.  About 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Deer  Park  was  a  Stupa; 
and,  close  by,  a  dry  tank,  respecting  which  Hiouen 
Thsang  gives  a  singular  legend.  To  the  west  of  the 
tank  was  the  Slupa  of  the  Three  Quadrupeds.' 

The  narratives  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang  strik- 
ingly agree  in  two  respects.  They  both  state,  that, 
alike  where  Buddha  delivered  his  first  discourse,  and 
where  the  five  hermits  came  forward  and  paid  hica 
reverence,  a  Slupa  or  sacred  tower  has  been  erected. 
It  is  very  probable  that  they  saw  the  same  towers. 
Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  first,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  assertion  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  that  the 
tower  which  existed  in  hia  day  was  built  by  ASoka, 
the  conjecture  amounts  to  an  established  fact.  This 
tower  commemorated  a  most  important  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  Buddhism,  and  was  spoken  of  as  one. 
*  See  AppcDdix  B. 
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of  the  "eight  divine  towers;"   all  of  them   haying  j 

reference  to  certain  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Bnd- 
dha.  It  might  be  difficult  to  point  decidedly  to  any 
farther  agreement  in  the  two  narratives ;  although  I 
am  iuclined  to  the  belief,  that  "th.e  temple  of  the 
Deer  Park,"  referred  to  in  such  a  special  manner  by 
Fa  Hian,  was  the  Vihdra,  or  temple-monastery,  so  par- 
ticularly described  and  so  prominently  distinguished  by 
Hiouen  Thsang.  | 

The  mystery  connected  with  these  ruins,  united  with 
the  indisputable  fact  that  Buddhism  once  reigned  para- 
mount in  India,  and  that  Benares  was  long  one  of 
its  principal  seats,  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  multi- 
tudes of  persons  who  have  burned  with  desire  to  know  | 
the  secrets  which,  it  was  supposed,  were  enshrined  ; 
within  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  carried  on  at  S&m&th,  at 
various  times,  have  been  viewed  with  great  interest  » 
by  the  educated  portion  of  Europeans  in  India.  It  is 
to  bo  regretted  that  their  superintendence  has  occasion-  I 
ally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons — 
inexperienced,  I  mean,  so  far  as  the  ability  to  decipher 
inscriptions  and  intelligently  describe  what  has  been 
from  time  to  time  discovered  is  concerned.  The  most 
extensive  excavations  which  have  been  made  were 
effected  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Major- 
General  Cunningham  and  Major  Kittoe,  who  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  an  immense  number  of  statues,  bass- 
reliefs,  and  other  curious  objects.  The  former  alone, 
in  1835,  found  about  a  hundred  statues  and  bass-re- 
lie&,  all  which   worth   preserving  were   sent  to  the 
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Museum  of  the  Asiatio  Society  in  Caloutta.  Kr.  E. 
Thomas  (late  Judge  of  Benares),  and  Br.  F.  Hall, 
also,  following  in  the  track  of  these  great  explorers, 
both  made  interesting  discoveries.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Samath  relics  hare  been  deposited  in 
the  Government  College  of  Benares,  and  are  found 
both  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  College  grounds. 

.  The  ruins  at  Samath  consist  of  two  towers, — separ- 
ated by  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts, — 
and  of  the  walls  and  foundations  of  buildings  which, 
for  many  years,  remained  covered  over  with  earth,  but 
have  been  lately  exhumed.  Moreover,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  broken  bricks  lying  thickly  scattered  over 
the  plain,  some  of  which  are  grooved  and  carved,  while 
all  are  hard  and  well-seasoned.  Here  and  there,  too, 
a  statue,  more  or  less  mutilated,  is  to  be  seen.  Near 
a  stream  which  flows  to  the  north  of  the  plain,  is  a 
large  stone  figure,  the  base  of  which  is  imbedded  in 
the  soil.  This  may  have  been  a  representation  of 
Buddha;  but  it  is  now  worshipped  by  the  Hindus, 
who  profess  to  derive  great  benefit  from  their  homage 
to  it.  The  figure  is  so  mutilated,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was  originally. 

The  account  given  of  the  great  tower  by  Major-General 
Cunningham,  in  his  Aiohteological  Eeport,  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (vol. 
xjtgji.),  ia  so  elaborate  and  exhaustive,  and,  withal,  so 
interesting,  that,  although  lengthy,  I  give  the  extract 
almost  entire.  He  says :  "  The  Buddhist  Stujia  caUed 
Dkamek  is  a  solid  round  tower,  ninety-three  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  and   one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
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height  above  the  surroiinding  rains,  but  one  bnndred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country.    The  foundation  or  basement,  whioh  is  made  ^\ 

of  very  large  bricks,  has  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ruins,  but  is  sunk  only  ten  feet 
below  the  surface  ,of  the  country.    The  lower  part  of  j' 

the  tower,  to  a  height  of  forty-three  feet,  is  built  en-  .  j 

tirely  of  stone  from  one  of  the  Chunar  quarries ;  and,  \  i 

with  the  exception  of  the  upper  five  courses,  the  whole  \ 

of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  solid  mass  of  stone;  I 

and  each  stone,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mass,  is 
secured  to  its  neighbours  by  iron  cramps.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  built  entirely  of  large  bricks ;  but,  3 

as  the  outer  facing  has  long  ago  disappeared,  there  is 
nothing  now  left  to  show  whether  it  was  formerly  cased 
with  stone,  or  only  plastered  over,  and  coloured  to  imi- 
tate the  stone-work  of  the  lower  portion.  I  infer,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  plastered ;  because  the  existing  stone- 
work terminates  with  the  same  course  all  round  the 
building,  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet 
Had  the  upper  part  been  cased  with  stone,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  whole  should  have  disappeared  so  com- 
pletely that  not  even  a  single  block  out  of  so  many  thou- 
sands should  not  remain  in  its  original  position.  In  one 
part  I  observed  some  projecting  bricks,  which  appeared 

• 

very  like  the  remains  of  a  moulding  at  the  base  of  the 
dome.  On  the  top  I  found  a  small  brick  cap,  eight  feet 
in  diameter  and  only  four  feet  high.  From  its  size,  I  - 
infer  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  base  of  a  'small  pin- 
nacle, about  ten  feet  square,  which,  most  probably,  onoe 
supported  a  stone  umbrella.     I  infer  this,  because  the 
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figorea  of  Buddha,  the  Teacher,  are  usually  represented 
as  seated  under  an  umhrella. 

"The  lower  part  of  the  monument  has  eight  project- 
ing faces,  each  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  width,  with 
intervals  of  fifteen  feet  between  them.  In  each  of  the 
faces,  at  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet  above  the  ground, 
there  is  a  semi-circular  headed  niche,  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  and  the  same  in  height.  In  each  of  the  niches 
there  is  a  pedestal,  one  foot  in  height,  and  slightly  hol- 
lowed on  the  top,  to  receive  the  base  of  a  statue ;  hut 
the  statues  themselves  have  long  disappeared,  and  I 
did  not  find  the  fragment  of  one,  in  my  excavation  at 
the  base  of  the  monument.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  all  the  eight  statues  represented  Buddha, 
the  Preacher,  in  the  usual  form,  with  his  hands  raised 
before  his  breast,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  placed  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  argument.  Judging  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  niches,  the  statues  most  have  been 
of  life-size. 

"  From  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  niches,  the  eight 
projecting  faces  lessen  in  width  to  five  feet  at  the  top ; 
but  the  diminution  is  not  uniform,  as  it  begins  gradually 
at  first,  and  increases  as  it  approaches  the  top.  The  out- 
line of  the  slope  may  have  been,  possibly,  intended  for  a 
curve;  but  it  looks  much  more  like  three  sides  of  a  large 
polygon.  Around  the  niches,  seven  of  the  faces  are 
more  or  less  richly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flower- 
ing foliage.  The  carving  on  some  of  the  faces  has  been 
completed ;  but,  on  others,  it  is  little  more  than  half 
finished,  while  the  south  &ce  is  altogether  plain.     On 
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the  unfinished  faces,  portions  of  the  unexecuted  oma* 
mentation  may  be  seen  traced  in  outline  by  the  chisel, 
which  proves,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  Hindus  followed 
the  same  practice  as  at  present^  of  adding  the  carving 
after  the  wall  was  built 

^^  On  the  western  face,  the  same  ornamentation  of  flow- 
ing foliage  is  continued  below  the  niche;  and|  in  the 
midst  of  it,  there  is  a  small  plain  tablet,  which  can  only 
have  been  intended  for  a  very  short  inscription,  sudb| 
perhaps,  as  the  name  of  the  building.  A  triple  band 
of  ornament,  nearly  nine  feet  in  depth  below  the  niches, 
encircles  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  faces  and  re- 
cesses. The  middle  band,  which  is  the  broadest^  is 
formed  entirely  of  various  geometrical  figures,  the  main 
lines  being  deeply  cut,  and  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  various  ornaments.  On  some  of  the  faoea^ 
where  the  spaces  between  the  deeply-cut  lines  of  the 
ruling  figures  are  left  plain,  I  infer  that  the  work  is 
unfinished.  The  upper  band  of  ornamentation,  which 
is  the  narrowest,  is,  generally,  a  scroll  of  the  lotus  plants 
with  leaves  and  buds  only ;  while  the  lower  band,  which 
is  also  a  lotus  scroll,  contains  the  full-blown  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  buds.  The  lotus  flower  is  represented  full 
to  the  front,  on  all  the  sides  except  the  south  south-westi 
where  it  is  shown  in  a  side  view  with  the  Chakwa  or 
Brahmani  goose  seated  upon  it.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  side  on  which  any  animal  representations  are  given; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  recesses^ 
and  not  one  of  the  projecting  faces.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ornament  there  is  a  human  figure  seated  on  a  lotus 
flower,  and  holding  two  branches  of  the  lotus  in  his 
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hanAs.  On  each  sido  of  him  there  aro  three  lotus 
flowers,  of  which  the  four  nearer  ones  support  pairs  of 
llnhmani  gccso;  while  tho  two  further  ones  carrj  onlj 
singlo  binls.  Over  tho  nearest  pair  of  gccso,  on  the 
right  hand  of  tho  6giiro,  thcro  is  a  frog.  Tho  attitudes 
of  the  birds  are  all  good ;  and  even  that  of  tho  human 
figure  is  cnsj,  although  formal    The  lotus  scroll,  with 
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its  flowing  lines  of  graceful  stalk,  mingled  with  tender 
buds,  and  full  blown  flowers,  and  doHcatc  leaves,  is  very 
rich  and  very  beautiful.  Below  the  ornamental  borders 
there  arc  three  plain  projecting  bands. 

'*  The  bn-adth  of  one  projecting  face  and  of  odd  re- 
cess is  thirty-six  feet  six  inches,  which,  multiplied  by 
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is  further  continued  through  the  thick  angular  wall, 
at  which  point  the  deep  foundations  cease.  Passing 
by  three  ordinary  chambers  on  the  northern  fiu^e,  we 
come  to  one  of  the  image-houses.  The  entrance  is  firom 
the  inner  square.  The  brick  and  the  stone  platform 
may  both  be  supposed  to  have  formed  pedestals  of  erect 
statues  of  Buddha.  The  retreated  wall  in  the  comer, 
between  these  platforms,  combined  with  the  otherwise, 
apparently,  isolated  position  of  the  second  platform 
chamber  adjoining  towards  the  north,  would  have  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  wall  had  been  pierced  for  tiie 
purpose  of  communication  between  one  chamber  and 
the  other;  but,  as  far  as  the  standing  walls  admit  of 
a  decision  on  the  point,  there  certainly  was  no  door- 
way at  this  spot,  whatever  means  of  oral  or  ocular 
communication  may  have  existed  in  the  screen  at  a 
higher  level.  Such  portion  of  the  western  hce  of  the 
monastery  as  has  yet  been  exposed  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  cells.  These  bear  less  traces  of  fire  than 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  walls  re- 
mains  standing,  seeming  as  if  this  side  of  the  building, — 
situated,  as  it  was,  on  the  more  exposed  slope  of  the 
bank, — was  less  early  inhumed.  Indeed,  as  fisur  as  can 
be  seen,  the  south-west  corner  has  been  almost  entirely 
swept  away;  its  surviving  portions  having  been  covered 
in,  at  a  much  later  period,  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  etc.,  whose  kilns,  for  the 
supply  of  successive  generations,  have  been  pushed  on 
in  this  direction,  to  meet  the  prevailing  wind.  At  this 
corner  we  again  find  traces  of  the  verandah  of  the  court; 
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'*  On  the  18th  January,  1835,  my  scaffolding  was 
completed,  and  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower. 
On  cutting  the  long  grass,  I  found  two  iron  spikes,  each 
eight  inches  long,  and  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance. 
On  the  following  day  I  removed  the  ruined  brick  pin- 
nacle, and  began  sinking  a  shaft  or  well,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter.  At  three  feet  from  the  top,  I  found  a 
rough  stone,  twenty-four  inches  by  fifteen  inches  by 
seven  inches ;  and,  on  the  25th  January,  at  a  depth  of 
ten  and  a  half  feet,  I  found  an  inscribed  slab,  twenty- 
eight  inches  and  three-quarters  long,  thirteen  inches 
broad,  and  four  inches  and  three-quarters  thick,  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  inscription  consists  of  the  usual  Buddhist  formula 
or  profession  of  faith,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Ye 
Dharmmd  ketu  pralhavd,^*  etc.,  of  which  translations 
have  been  given  by  Mill,  Hodgson,  Wilson,  and  Bur- 
noiif.  The  following  ia  Hodgson's  translation,  which 
has  received  the  approval  of  Buraouf : — "  Of  ail  things 
proceeding  from  cause,  their  causes  hath  the  Tathdgata 
(Buddha)  explained.  The  Great  Sramana  (Buddha)  hath 
likewise  explained  the  causes  of  the  cessation  of  exist- 
ence." The  letters  of  this  inscription,  which  are  all 
beautifully  cut,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  than  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  obtained  from  India  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  I  would,  therefore,  assign  the  inscription,  and, 
consequently,  the  completion  of  the  monument,  to  the 
sixth  century. 

*'  On  the  22nd  January  I  began  to  excavate  a  hori- 
zontal gallery  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stone- work ; 
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and,  on  the  14tli  of  February,  at  a  distance  of  forty-four 
feet,  the  gallery  joined  the  shafts  which  had  been  sunk 
from  above.  As  I  now  found  that  the  upper  course  of 
stone  was  only  a  facing,  I  sank  the  gallery  itself  down 
to  the  level  of  the  stone-work,  and  continued  it  right 
through  to  the  opposite  side.    I  thus  discovered,  that  jj! 

the  mass  of  the  inner  stone-work  was  only  thirty-three 
feet  in  height,  while  the  outer  stone- work  was  forty- 
three  feet  In  the  middle,  however,  there  was  a  pQlar  k 
of  stone-work,  rising  six  feet  higher  than  the  inner 
mass.  This  was,  perhaps,  used  as  a  point  from  which 
to  describe  the  circle  with  accuracy.  Small  galleries 
were  also  made  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  east  and  west  i|  * 
faces;   but  nothing  was  discovered  by  these  works. 

^^The  labour  of  sinking  the  shaft  through  the  solid 
stone- work  was  very  great,  as  the  stoneS|  which  were 
large  (from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  twelve  inches  thick),  were  all  secured  to 
each  other  by  iron  cramps.  Each  stone  had,  usually, 
eight  cramps,  four  above,  and  as  many  beloW|  all  of 
which  had  to  be  cut  out  before  it  could  be  moved. 
I,  therefore,  sent  to  Chunar  for  regular  quany-men, 
to  quarry  out  the  stones;  and  the  work  occupied  them 
for  several  months.  At  length,  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  the  stone 
gave  place  to  brick-work,  made  of  very  large  bricks. 
Through  this  the  shaft  was  continued  for  a  further 
depth  of  twenty-eight  feet,  when  I  reached  the  plain  soil 
beneath  the  foundation.  Lastly,  a  gallery  was  run  right 
through  the  brick-work  of  the  foundatioUi  immediately 
below  the  stone- work,  but  without  yielding  any  resulf 
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Hie  remark  of  Hajor-General  Conningbam,  (hat  (he 
antiquity  of  the  Buddhiat  tower  maj  be  judged  of  from 
its  form,  is  vorthj  of  great  attention ;  for,  if  hii  obuer- 
Tationa  be  just, — and,  it  muat  be  oonfeased,  few  men 
hare  had  the  same  extenmre  ezperionoe  in  exploring 
Buddhist  remains  in  India, — it  would  be  an  asoertained 
faot,  that  the  large  tower  at  S&ro&th  oould  not  date  from 
earlier,  but  from  later,  Buddhist  times.  The  oldest  kind 
of  tower,  iuoh  as  those  euating  at  Sfinohl  and  Batdh&ri, 
was,  he  says,  "a  nmple  hemisphere."  The  epoch  of  these 
two  waa,  he  oonjeotures,  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentorj 
BX.  "The  next,  in  pmot  of  antiquity,  are  the  (opes 
(towera)  around  Bhilsa,  which  contaio  the  relioa  of 
Afoka's  miasionaries,  and  of  the  Tenerahle  Hogalipada, 
who  conduoted  the  prooeedinga  of  the  Third  Synod. 
In  these,  which  were  built  in  the  end  of  the  third 
oeatnry  B.a,  the  dome  is  raised  a  few  feet  abore  the 
basement,  hj  a  oylindrioal  plinth.  The  third  olasa  of 
topee  are  those  represented  in  the  B&ocM  baas>telieb, 
which  data  between  19  and  S7,  A.it.  In  these,  the 
hemisphere  is  placed  upon  a  plinth  of  equal  heif^ 
•o  that  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  the  oentrs  of  tiie 
whole  building.  Kx  repceeeatations  of  this  kind 
of  tope  ooour  among  the  S&odif  bass-rotieb.  Hie 
topes  in  Afghanistan  are,  mostly,  of  this  shapes  1m 
the  latest  topes,^^  which  Simith,  near  Bentrei^ 
is  a  magnificent  qftedmen, — the  plinth  is  equal,  In 
haighl)  to  the  diameter  of  the  hemisphere.  Fron 
these  remarks  it  is  erident  that  the  age  of  almost 
ervy  tope  may  be  obtained,  approximately,  from  iti 
ah^e;  the  most  awMnt  being  a  simple  hemt^]Mi% 
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and  the  latesti  a  tall    round  tower|  surmounted  by 

a  dome.''  * 

To  the  west  of  the  great  tower,  and  yery  near  to 
it|  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Buddhist  monasteryi  whidh 
retreat  from  it  in  both  a  northerly  and  southerly  direo- 
tion.  The  excavations  here  have  established  the  singular 
fact,  that  this  monastery  was  partly  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  former  edifice.  Very  little  is  known 
respecting  this  more  ancient  building.  The  excavations 
have  been  suspended  for  several  years,  which  is  mudh 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  interest  attached  to  this  earlier 
edifice  is  far  greater  than  any  which  can  possibly  be 
attached  to  the  later  one.  The  excavations,  though  in- 
complete, have,  nevertheless,  been  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  have  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  chambers,  walls,  doorways,  and  foundations  of  tha 
later  monastery,  and,  also,  certain  undeniable  traces 
of  an  earlier  edifice.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  year  1864| 
observes,  that  ^'  the  excavations  already  completed| 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  which  tha 
covering  bodies  were  severally  composed,  tends  to  show, 
that,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  comparatively 
modern  building  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  without,  at  present,  adverting  to  tiie 
lower  walls,  the  general  line  of  the  original  bank  sloped 
from  east  to  west;  and  that  the  later  monastery  was 
erected  on  the  slope  of  the  shelving  bank,  forming  tha 
westward  face  of  the  KheraJ^  or  natural  mound,  to  tiie 
extreme  eastward  of  which  is  situated  the  celebrated 

>  BhilBa  Topei,  pp.  177,  17S. 
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t<^  which  dates  from  a  far  earlier  period.  The  out- 
line profile,  therefore,  of  that  portion  of  the  accumn- 
lationa,  which  served  to  fill  in  the  higher,  but  unequal, 
lino  of  tho  broken  walls  now  exposed,  formed,  by  sub- 
sequent deposits,  a  mere  continuation,  to  the  westward, 
of  that  face  of  the  original  bank;  taking,  however,  a 
more  gradual  slope  than  the  sides  of  the  dean  earth 
mound  appear  to  hare  done."  He  also  states,  that,  at 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  clearings,  "the  modem 
half  wall,  erected  upon  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
edifice,  was  evidently  built  into  an  already  existing 
bank,  consisting,  at  the  point  of  contact,  of  a  dihris  of 
broken  bricks,  etc."  In  front  of  tho  chamber,  to  the 
east,  he  says,  "  we  see  traces  of  a  verandah ;  and,  at 
the  north-east  comer,  wo  again  observe  the  ancient  walls 
performing  the  part  of  foundations  for  their  modem 
SQCCessors.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  an  outlet 
from  the  main  square  at  this  point,  though,  as  for  as 
the  excavations  have  yet  been  extended  in  this  direction, 
it  is  difBcult  to  say  where  this  passage  led  to,  inasmuch 
as,  on  the  east,  we  encounter  a  mere  retaining  wall, 
supporting  a  comer  of  the  high  bank ;  and,  on  the 
north,  we  meet  with  a  singular  elbow-shaped  superficial 
continuation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  building. 
What  this  strange  angular  affair  may  indicate,  or  how 
far  it  may  extend  into  the  bank,  must,  for  the  present, 
be  allowed  to  pass." 

These  chambers  constitute  portions  of  a  complete  square 
of  the  monastery,  the  outline  of  which,  Mr.  Thomas 
states,  has  been  "preserved,  as  far  as  the  foundations 
go,  to  the  outside  of  the  doorway  block ;  and  the  line 
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is  further  continued  through  the  thick  angular  wall, 
at  which  point  the  deep  foundations  cease.  Passing 
by  three  ordinary  chambers  on  the  northern  facOi  wa 
come  to  one  of  the  image-houses.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  inner  square.  The  brick  and  the  stone  platform 
may  both  be  supposed  to  have  formed  pedestals  of  erect 
statues  of  Buddha.  The  retreated  wall  in  the  comer| 
between  these  platforms,  combined  with  the  otherwise, 
apparently,  isolated  position  of  the  second  platform 
chamber  adjoining  towards  the  north,  would  haye  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  wall  had  been  pierced  for  the 
purpose  of  communication  between  one  chamber  and 
the  other;  but,  as  far  as  the  standing  walls  admit  of 
a  decision  on  the  point,  there  certainly  was  no  door- 
way at  this  spot,  whatever  means  of  oral  or  ocular 
communication  may  have  existed  in  the  screen  at  a 
higher  level.  Such  portion  of  the  western  &ce  of  the 
monastery  as  has  yet  been  exposed  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  cells.  These  bear  less  traces  of  fire  than 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  walls  re- 
mains standing,  seeming  as  if  this  side  of  the  building, —  | 
situated,  as  it  was,  on  the  more  exposed  slope  of  the 
bank, — ^was  less  early  inhumed.  Indeed,  as  fieu:  as  can 
be  seen,  the  south-west  comer  has  been  almost  entirely 
swept  away;  its  surviving  portions  having  been  covered 
in,  at  a  much  later  period,  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  etc.,  whose  kilns,  for  the  ^j 
supply  of  successive  generations,  have  been  pushed  on 
in  this  direction,  to  meet  the  prevailing  wind.  At  this 
comer  we  again  find  traces  of  the  verandah  of  the  court; 
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and  the  centre  chamber,  on  the  southera  aspect,  brings 
xa  to  the  shrine.  All  that  now  remains  is  the  sc[uare 
elahorately-cormced  block  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
vhioh  formed  the  Sinhasatty  or  throne,  for  the  seated 
figure  of  Buddha.  The  wall  tc  the  rear  of  the  statue 
has  been  completely  destroyed;  hut  the  original  opening 
ia  front  of  the  Sinhdsan  is  seen  to  have  been  enlarged 
beyond  the  breadth  of  the  other  doorways,  probably 
to  afford  a  free  view  of  the  object  of  worship,  without 
necessitating  too  near  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinaiy  Totariea." ' 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  statues  and 
bass-reUe&:  they  amount^  in  fact,  to  some  hundreds, 
many  of  -which  are  representations  of  Buddha.  These 
figures  were,  for  the  most  part,  discovered  in  two  places, 
one  of  whidi,  nor  that  the  mound  containing  them  has 
been  removed,  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  exhibits  several  circular  bases  of 
brick,  on  which,  probably,  stone  pillars  formerly  atood. 
Amongst  them,  occupying  a  central  position,  is  one 
much  larger  and  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  which,  it 
is  supposed,  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Sinhdtan 
or  throne  of  a  ^gantic  statue  of  Buddha.  The  other 
place  is  an  excavated  chamber,  in  which  a  largo  number 
of  images  and  other  ancient  remains  were  discovered. 
As  it  is,  next  to  the  great  tower,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable and  curious  structure  here,  I  shall  proceed 
more  particularly  to  describe  it. 

The  chamber  is  circular  in  form,  and  is  depressed 
'  Bengal  Anatio  Joanul,  for  18S4,  p.  47S. 
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about  twelve  feet  below  the  surrounding  soiL      It  is 
fifty-seven  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  measured  three 
I  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet 

to  the  west  of  the  large  tower.  Its  enclosing  wall  is  six- 
teen feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  is  composed,  throughout| 
— with  a  single  exception,  which  will  presently  be  ex- 
plained,— of  large  Buddhist  bricks,  placed  horizontally, 
in  layers  one  upon  another,  and,  in  no  single  instance, 
placed  vertically ;  the  outermost  layer  abutting  on  the 
adjacent  soiL  For  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  the  wall  is  concave;  the 
rate  of  curvature  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  inch 
to  every  five  inches  and  one-third  of  perpendicular 
height  Beneath  the  lowest  stratum  of  bricks  in  the 
concave  portion  is  an  indurated  deposit  of  small  nodes  of 
limestone,  six  inches  in  depth;  and  below  it,  again,  a 
thin  layer  of  powdered  brick,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  From  this  point  to  the  floor  the  wall  is 
perpendicular ;  and  the  upper  portion  is  ornamented  with 
a  cornice  and  moulding. 

The  lower  division  of  the  wall,  when  compared  with 
the  upper,  has  a  very  striking  appearance.  Its  bricks 
are  better  burnt,  and  are  larger,  some  of  them  being 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  nearly  thirteen  in  breadth, 
and  quite  three  in  thickness ;  whereas  not  one  in  the 
upper  section  can  be  found  of  such  dimensions.  More- 
over, it  has  an  aspect  of  higher  antiquity;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reject  the  idea  that  it  belongs  to  a  prior 
era.  If  this  conjecture  be  true,  it  must  have  been  a 
portion  of  an  earlier  building,  contemporaneous,  it  may 

.  I  be,  with  the  old  edifice  lately  referred  to,  a  few  remains 
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of  vbose  walls  haTe  teen  discovered,  forming  part  of 
the  foundations  of  the  more  modern  structure,  the  ruins 
of  which,  still  Tiaible,  have  just  now  been  described. 
Major-General  Cunningham's  account  of  his  excavations 
here,  and  of  the  views  he  entertains  of  the  nature  of  the 
original  buildings  situated  on  this  spot,  I  must  trans- 
cribe, for  the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  he  has  not  remarked  the  cha- 
raoteriatics  in  the  construction  and  antiq^uity  of  the 
existing  wall  of  the  chamber  referred  to.  He  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  This  is  the  ruin  of  the  large  brick  stujya  (or  tower), 
which  was  excavated  by  Babu  Jagat  Singh,  the  Dewan 
of  Eaja  Chait  Singh  of  Benares,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining bricks  for  the  erection  of  Jagatganj.  In  January, 
1794,  his  workmen  found,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-seven 
feet,  two  vessels  of  stone  and  marble,  one  inside  the 
other.  The  inner  vessel,  according  to  Jonathan  Dun- 
can's account  (Asiatic  Eeseai-ches,  voh  v.,  p.  131),  con- 
tained a  few  human  bones,  some  decayed  pearls,  gold 
leaves,  and  other  jewels  of  no  valne.  In  the  'same 
place '  under-ground,  and  on  the  '  same  occasion '  with 
the  discovery  of  the  urns,  there  was  found  a  statue  of 
Buddha,  bearing  an  inscription  dated  in  Samvat  1083, 
or  A.D.  1026.  An  imperfect  translation  of  this  in- 
scription was  given  by  Wilford,  accompanied  by  some 
remarks,  in  which  he  applies  the  statements  of  the  re- 
cord to  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek,  instead  of  to  the 
building  in  which  it  was  actually  discovered. 

"  At  my  suggestion,  Major  Kittoe  made  a  search  for 
this  statue  amongst  the  plundered  stones  of  Jagatganj, 
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where  it  was  found,  broken  and  mutilated*     The  in-  | 

scription,  however,  was  still  legible;   and  the  remains  j 

of  the  figure  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  statue  was  h 

a  representation  of  Buddha  the  preacher,  and  not  of  ijj 

Buddha  the  ascetic.  Major  Eittoe  sent  me  a  transcript 
of  the  inscription  in  modern  N&garf,  which  I  strongly 
suspect  to  have  been  Brdhmanized  by  his  Benares  Pan-'  } 

dits.    In  its  modem  Nagarf  form,  as  translated  for  me,  • 

it  records  that  ^  Mahi  Pdla^  Baja  of  Gauda  (or  Bengal),  } 

having  worshipped]  the  lotus-like  feet  of  8ii  Dharmardn  > 

(^  heap  of  light,'  Buddha),  caused  to  be  erected  in  K&Si 
hundreds  of  Isana  and  Chitraffhantd.    Sri  Sthira  Pdla 
and  his  younger  brother  Sri  Vasanta  Pdla^  having  re- 
stored religion,  raised  this  tower  with  an  inner  chamber  ij 
and  eight  large  niches.'      I  strongly  suspect  that  the                         |J| 
word  tidna^  which  is  a  name  of  Siva,  has  been  obtained 
by  Brahmanical  modification  of  the  originaL     Wilford 
read  Bhupdla  instead  of  ^IiSdna';  but  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  conjecture  as  to  the  true  reading,  as  I  know 
not  where  the  original  is  now  deposited.     Major  Eat-                         j| 
toe's  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  is,  perhaps,  amongst 
those  deposited  by  him  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum. 

^^  My  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  large  round  hole,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the  west  of  the  great  tower,  ;ii 

as  the  site  of  the  stupa  excavated  by  Jagat  Singh,  are  !  f 

the  following : — ^In  1835,  when  I  was  engaged  in  open- 
ing the  great  tower  itself,  I  made  repeated  enquiries 
regarding  the  scenes  of  Jagat  Singh's  discovery.    Every  \  j- 

one   had  heard  of  the  finding  of  a  stone  box,  .which . 
contained  bones,  and  jewels,  and  gold ;  but  every  ona 
professed  ignorance  of  the  locality.    At  length,  an  old  I , 
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man  named  Sangkar,  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighhour- 
ing  village  of  Singhpur,  came  forward  and  informed  me 
that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  been  employed  in  the 
excavations  made  by  Jagat  Singh,  and  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  discovery  of  the  jewels,  etc.  According  to 
his  account,  the  discovery  consisted  of  two  boxes,  the 
outer  one  being  a  large  round  box  of  common  stone, 
and  the  inner  one  a  cylindrical  box  of  green  marble, 
about  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Tbe  contents  of  the  inner  box  were  forty 
to  forty-six  pearls,  fourteen  rubies,  eight  silver  and  nine 
gold  earrings  (karn  phul),  and  three  pieces  of  human 
arm-bone.  The  marble  box  was  taken  to  the  Bara  Sahib 
(Jonathan  Duncan) ;  but  the  stone  box  was  left  undis- 
tui-bed  in  its  original  position.  As  the  last  statement 
evidently  afibided  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  man's 
veracity,  I  enquii-ed  if  he  could  point  out  the  spot 
where  the  box  was  left.  To  this  question  ho  replied, 
without  any  hesitalion,  in  the  affirmative;  and  I  at  once 
engaged  him  to  dig  up  the  box.  "We  proceeded  to- 
gether to  the  site  of  the  present  circular  hole,  which 
was  then  a  low  uneven  moimd  in  the  centre  of  a  hol- 
low, and,  after  marking  out  a  small  space  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  he  began  to  work.  Before  sunset 
he  had  reached  the  stone  box,  at  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet,  and  at  less  than  two  feet  from  the  middle  of  the 
well  which  he  had  sunk.  The  box  was  a  large  cir- 
cular block  of  common  Chunar  sandstone,  pierced  with 
a  rough  cylindrical  chamber  in  the  centre,  and  covered 
with  a  flat  slab  as  a  lid.  I  presented  this  box,  along 
with  about  sixty  statues,  to  the  Bengal  Asiatio  Society; 
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and  it  is  now  in  their  Museum,  where  I  lately  reeog- 

nized  it 

^^  The  discovery  of  the  stone  box  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  convincing  proof  that  I  could  wish  for  of 
the  man*s  veracity;  and  I  at  once  felt  satisfied  that 
the  relics  and  the  inscribed  figure  of  Buddha  found 
by  Jagat  Singh's  workmen  had  been  discovered  on 
this  spot,  and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  connexion  with  the  great  tower  of 
Dhamek.  My  next  object  was  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  building  in  which  the  box  was  deposited*  As 
I  had  found  the  box  standing  on  solid  brick-work,  I 
began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  expecting  to  find  a 
square  chamber  similar  to  those  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  My  excavations, 
however,  very  soon  showed,  that,  if  any  chamber  had 
once  existed,  it  must  have  been  demolished  by  Jagat 
Singh's  workmen.  Sangkar  then  described  that  the 
box  was  found  in  a  small  square  hole,  or  chamber,  only 
just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  I  cleared  out  the  whole 
of  the  rubbish,  until  I  reached  the  thick  circular  wall 
which  still  exists.  I  then  found  that  the  relio-bdx 
had  been  deposited  inside  a  solid  brick  hemispherical 
stupa^  forty-nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  level  of  the 
deposit;  and  that  this  had  been  covered  by  a  casing 
wall  of  brick,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness: 
the  total  diameter  at  this  level  was,  therefore,  eighty- 
two  feet  The  solid  brick-work  of  the  interior  had 
only  been  partially  excavated  by  Jagat  Singh's  work- 
men ;  nearly  one-half  of  the  mass,  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  above  the  stone  box,   being  then  untouched.    I 
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made  some  excavatioDS  rouod  the  outer  wall,  to  ascer- 
tain its  thiokness ;  but  I  left  the  brickwork  undisturbed. 

"About  eighteen  yeare  afterwards,  the  excavation  of 
this  stupa  was  continued  by  Major  Kittoe  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
until  the  whole  of  the  inner  mass  had  been  removed, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  outer  casing  exposed.  The 
inner  diameter  is  given,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  as  forty<mne 
feet  six  inches ;  the  slight  excess  over  my  measurement 
being  due  to  the  thickness  of  a  base  moulding  of  the 
original  slupa.  I  have  again  carefully  examined  the 
remains  of  this  monumont;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that,  in  its  original  state,  it  was  an  ancient  hemi- 
spherical ilupoj  forty-nine  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  height,  including  the 
usual  pinnacle.  Afterwards,  when,  as  I  suppose,  the 
upper  portion  hod  become  ruinous,  it  was  repaired  by 
the  addition  of  a  casing  wall,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
in  thickness.  The  diameter  of  the  renewed  edifice 
thus  became  eighty-two  feet,  while  the  height,  inclu- 
sive of  a  pinnacle,  could  not  have  been  less  than  fiffy 
feet  On  a  review  of  all  the  &ct8  connected  with  this 
ruin,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  inner  hemispbere 
was  an  ancient  relic  atupa  (or  tower),  and  that,  this 
having  become  ruinoua,  it  was  repured,  and  aa  outer 
casing  added  by  the  brothers  Sthira  F41a  and  Tasanta 
P41a,inA.D.  1026."' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  spoliation  has  been 

perpetrated  on  this  ruin.    Excavations  have  been  carried 

on  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  the  central  portioa  of 

the  bricks,  originally  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  toww, 

>  CnnniiighAm'i  ArobiKdopcal  Beport,  pp.  104-7. 
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has  been  entirely  removed;  so  that^  now,  only  tbe  bare 
retaining  walls  remain,  and  the  eavity  looks  like  a 
chamber,  as  I  have  designated  it  Thu9  it  comes  to 
pass,  in  this  instance,  that  the  repeated  exploration 
of  an  ancient  and  most  singular  structure  means  almost 
its  utter  destruction.  The  wall,  or  casing,  03  Major* 
General  Cunningham  describes  it,  is,  most  certainly,  of 
two  eras.  The  upper  portion  may  be  of  a  compara- 
tively modem  date,  and  may  have  been  added  by  Sthira 
Pdla  and  his  brother,  in  the  eleventh  century  ajd.; 
but  the  lower  portion  is  much  older. 

From  the  narrative  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  it  is  evident, 
that,  formerly,  there  were  many  towers  at  S&m&th, 
of  which  two  only  are  now  visible.  One  of  these^  the 
Dhamek  tower,  has  been  described.  The  other  is  two 
I  thousand  five  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  it,  and  was 
i  once  called  Chaukandi,  but  is  now  called  Lori-ki-k^dan, 
j  or  Lori's  Leap,  in  consequence  of  a  Hindu  of  the  name 
I  of  Lori  having  leaped  from  its  summit,  and  kiQed  him- 
self. There  is  a  mound  of  solid  brickwork,  seventy-foor 
feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  octagonal 
building,  twenty-three  feet  eight  inches  high,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  ascent  of  the  mound  by  the  Emperor 
Humayun,  son  of  the  great  Baber,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  fitther,  a.d.  1531.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  made  into  the  mound,  but  no 
relic-chamber  has  been  discovered  in  it ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that,  unlike  the  tower  erected  above 
the  chamber  just  described,  it  was  not  a  relic-tower  at 
all.  Now,  as  Hiouen  Thsang  places  a  magnificent  Stupa^ 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  h^lf 
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a  mfle  or  so  to  the  south-west  of  the  moDasterji  ind  as 
this  is  the  distanoe  of  the  Chaukandi  mound  from  the 
Dhamek,  with  its  neighbouring  monastery,  and  almost 
its  exact  position  in  regard  to  the  latter,  there  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  two 
edifices  are  identicaL  It 

Now,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  8&m&th  was 
famous,  amongst  the  Buddhists,  not  so  much  for  its 
religious  edifices,  solely  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
Buddha,  as  for  .its  being  the  spot  where  S4kya  first 
^^  turned  the  wheel  of  Law.^  The  original  building 
which  he  frequented  may  hare  become  decayed  in  the 
lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  that^ 
as  the  fame  of  the  Iftpattana  hall,  or  abode  of  saints, 
was  very  great  throughout  the  entire  Buddhist  world, 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  presenre  the  original 
structure  as  long  as  it  stood,  and  on  its  decay,  of  that 
erected  in  its  room*  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  highly 
probable,  that  a  building,  representing  the  original  ifi« 
pattana  hall,  which  Buddha  risited  on  first  deUrering 
the  Law,  was  in  existence  both  when  Fk  Hian  and 
Uiouen  Thsang  risited  84mith. 

Other  excarations  conducted  by  Major-General  Con- 
pjngham  are  of  considerable  interest  Obsenring  a 
piece  of  terraced  floor,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
deared  for  the  purpose  of  pitching  his  tent  upon  it, 
he  fiMind  that  it  terminated  on  what  appeared  to  be 
the  edge  of  a  small  tank,  thirteen  feet  nine  inches 
sqnara.  '^  Continuing  the  work,"  he  says,  *'  I  foond 
the  basse  of  pillars,  in  pairs,  surrounding  the  square. 
AsMtigst  the  mblMsh  inside  the  squarsi  I  foood  an 
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elaborately  sculptured  bass-relief  in  grey  sandstone, 
representing  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha.  •  The  stone  had 
been  broken  into  four  pieces,  of  which  one  was  missing; 
but  the  remaining  three  pieces  are  now  in  the  CSaloutta 
Museum.  This  sculpture  I  consider  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  novel  and  striking 
manner.  In  the  ordinary  representations  of  the  death- 
bed scene,  the  spectators  are  confined  to  a  few  at- 
tendants, who  hold  umbrellas  over  the  body,  or  reye- 
rentially  touch  the  feet  But,  in  the  present  soulptore, 
besides  the  usual  attendants,  there  are  the  Navagraha 
or  ^^Nine  Planets,"  in  one  line,  and,  in  a  lower 
line,  the  Ashta  &dkH^  or  ^^  eight  female  energieS|"  a 
series  of  goddesses  apparently  belonging  to  one  of  the 
later  forms  of  Buddhism. 

^^  Further  excavation  showed  that  the  small  pillared 
tank,  or  court-yard,  was  the  centre  of  a  large  buildin^^ 
sixty-eight  feet  square,  of  which  the  outer  walls  were 
four  feet  and  a  half  thick.  My  exploration  was  not 
completed  to  the  eastward;  as  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing in  that  direction  had  been  entirely  removed  by 
some  previous  excavation,  with  the  exception  of  de- 
tached portions  of  the  foundation,  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  exactly  with  the  western  half 
of  the  building.  The  central  square  was,  apparentlyi 
surrounded'  by  an  open  verandah,  which  gave  access  to 
ranges  of  five  small  rooms  or  cells  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  building.  In  all  the  cells  I  found  pieces 
of  charred  wood,  with  nails  still  sticking  in  some  of 
them;  and,  in  the  middle  cell,  on  the  western  side,  I 
found  a  small  store  of  unhusked  rice,  only  partially 
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tnunt  In  a  &w  places  I  found  what  appeared  to  be 
pieces  of  terraced  roofing;  and,  in  one  place,  a  large 
heap  of  charooaL  On  the  south  side  tho  central  room 
was  lost  by  previoos  excavations;  but  on  the  north  side  I 
found  a  room  entirely  open  towards  the  verandah,  as  if  it 
Tas  a  hall,  or  plaoe  of  general  meeting  for  the  resident 
monks.  Inside  this  room  there  was  the  base  or  pedestal 
of  what  I  believe  to  hare  been  a  small  votive  Slupa, 
the  top  of  which  probably  reached  to  the  roof,  and  took 
the  place  of  a  pillar.  A  small  drain  led  imder  ground 
from  the  north-west  coiner  of  the  central  square  to  the 
outside  of  the  building  on  the  north,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  conclude,  of  carrying  off  tho  rain-water. 

*'The  building  which  I  have  just  described  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  TihSra,  or  *  Chapel  Monastery,' 
that  is,  a  monastery  with  a  chapel  or  temple,  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  building.  From  the  thickness 
of  the  outer  wall,  I  infer  that  this  edifice  was  not  less 
than  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  and  that  it  may 
have  accommodated  about  fifty  monks.  The  entrance 
was,  probably,  on  the  south  side;  and  I  think  that  there 
must  have  been  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  the  northern 
verandah.  The  bass-relief  which  I  found  in  the  central 
square  almost  certmnly  formed  one  of  the  middle  archi- 
traves  of  the  court. 

"  Continuing  my  excavations  on  the  high  ground  to 
the  westward,  I  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  building 
of  a  totally  different  description.  The  walls  of  the 
edifice  were  three  feet  thick  throughout;  and  I  found 
the  plaster  still  adhering  to  the  inner  wa]Ia  of  what  I 
will  call  the  verandahs,  with  borders  of  painted  flowers, 
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quite  fresh  and  yivid.  The  mass  of  the  building  con- 
sisted of  a  square  of  thirty-four  feet,  with  a  small  poroh  ' 
on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  building  was  divided  | 
into  three  parts,  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  central  part 
was  again  subdivided  into  three  small  rooms.  I  think 
it  probable  that  these  three  rooms  were  the  shrines  of 
the  Buddhist  Triad,  Dharmma,  Buddha,  and  Sangha; 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  two  long  rooms  or  verandahs, 
to  the  north  and  south,  were  covered  with  statues  and 
bass-reliefs.  The  entrance  verandah  of  one  of  the 
vihdra  caves  at  X4nheri,  in  Salsette,  is  adorned  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  inner 
walls  of  the  temples,  both  in  Ladak  and  in  Burmah, 
are  covered  with  figures  of  Buddha.  This,  also,  we 
know  from  Hiouen  Thsang's  account,  was  the  style 
of  the  walls  of  the  great  vihdra  in  the  Deer  Park  at 
this  very  place ;  and  a  similar  style  of  ornamentation 
prevailed  both  at  Buddha  Gtaji  and  at  N&landa.  Out- 
side the  walls,  also,  I  found  a  great  number — about  fifty 
or  sixty — of  deeply-carved  large  stones,  which  had  once 
formed  part  of  a  magnificent  frieze,  with  a  bold  pro* 
jecting  cornice.  The  face  of  the  frieze  was  ornamented 
with  small  figures  of  Buddha,  seated,  at  intervals,  in 
peculiar-shaped  niches,  which  I  have  traced  from  the 
rock-hewn  caves  of  Dhamn&r,  in  M41wa,  to  the  pic* 
turesque  but  fantastic  Zyoungs  of  Burmah.  A  few 
of  these  stones  may  now  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  at  Benares.  As  I  found  no  traces  of 
burnt  wood,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  roof  of 
the  building  was  pyramidal,  and  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  edifice  must  have  been  strikingly  similar 
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to  that  of  the  great  temple  of  BrambanaD,  depicted  la 
tbe  seoond  Tolume  of  Baffles's  '  Java.' " 

I  have  before  obsenred,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Btatues  discovered  in  these  niios  wero  foimd  in  two 
places.  One  of  them  was  the  chamber,  above  which 
stood  &o  relio-tower,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
already  ^vea.  The  other  was  a  small  building,  ton 
feet  square,  whidi  contained  about  sixty  statues  and 
ba98-relie&  Of  this  curious  discovery,  Major-Cteneral 
Cnnningham,  in  his  report,  says : — "  I  was  informed  by 
Sangkar,  Sijbhar  of  Singbpur,  the  same  man  who  had 
pointed  out  to  me  the  position  of  the  relic  box  in  Jagat 
Singh's  atttpoj  GuA,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  digging 
materials  for  Jagatganj,  the  workmen  had  come  upon 
a  very  large  number  of  statues,  all  collected  together 
in  a  small  building.  The  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  bricks  were  oarried  away ;  but  the  statues  wero 
left  ontonohed,  in  tiieir  original  position.  I  at  once 
commenced  an  excavation  on  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
Sangkar,  which  Tras  only  a  few  feet  to  the  north  of  the 
temple  just  described.  At  a  depth  of  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  I  found  about  sixty  statues  and  bass-reliefs, 
in  an  upright  position,  all  packed  closely  together  with- 
in a  smsll  space  of  less  than  ten  feet  square.  The 
,  walls  of  the  bailding  in  which  they  had  been  thus 
deposited  had  been  removed,  as  stated  by  Sangkar;  but 
the  remains  of  the  foundation  showed  a  small  place  of 
only  eleven  feet  square  outside.  I  made  a  selection  of 
the  more  perfect  figures,  which,  together  with  the  bass- 
reliefs,  I  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  A  sketch  of 
the  prindpal  bass-relief  which  represents  the  four  great 
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events  in  tlie  career  of  Sdkya  Muni,  has  been  published 
as  Plate  I.  of  M.  Foucaux's  translation  of  the  Tibetan 
history  of  Buddha.    A  second  bass-relief  represents  the  ]  j 

same  four  scenes,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  third  bass- 
relief,  which  gives  only  three  scenes,  omitting  the  Nir- 
vdnay  has  a  short  inscription  below,  in  two  lines,  which 
records  the  sculpture  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Hari 
Gupta.  The  characters  of  this  inscription,  which  are  of 
the  later  Gupta  type,  show  that  this  piece  of  sculpture  I 

is  certainly  as  old  as  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Some 
of  the  seated  figures  were  in  excellent  preservation,  and, 
more  particularly,  one  of  Buddha,  the  teacher,  which  was 
in  perfect  condition,  and  coloured  of  a  warm  red  hue. 
The  remaining  statues,  upwards  of  forty  in  number,  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  other  carved  stones  which  I 
had  collected,  and  which  I  left  lying  on  the  ground, 
were  afterwards  carted  away  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  thrown  into  the  Bama  river,  under  the  bridge,  to 
check  the  cutting  away  of  the  bed  between  the  arches. 

^^  As  the  room  in  which  I  found  all  these  sculptures 
was  only  a  small  detached  building,  and  as  it  was  quite 
close  to  the  large  temple  which  I  have  just  described, 
I  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  sculptures  must  have 
belonged  to  the  temple,  and  that  they  were  secreted  in 
the  place  where  I  discovered  them,  during  a  time  6L 
persecution,  when  the  monks  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  monasteries  and  take  refuge  in  NepaL    This  con-  I  \ 

elusion  is  partly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  I  found  no  { | 

statues  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  itsel£    To  the  . ! 

north  of  the  temple,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six  feet^ 
my  excavations  uncovered  a  large  single  block  of  stone. 
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six  feet  in  length,  by  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  same 
in  thickness.  The  atone  had  been  carefully  squared, 
and  waa  hollowed  out  underneatb,  forming  a  small 
chamber,  four  foet  in  length,  by  two  feet  ia  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  height.  This  large  stone  has,  also, 
disappeared,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  waa  the  celebrated 
stone,  described  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  on  which  Buddha 
had  spread  out  his  kaahdya  to  dry,  after  washing  it  in 
the  neighbouring  tank.  Certain  marks  on  the  atone 
appeared  to  the  Buddhists  to  represent  the  thread 
lines  of  the  web  of  Buddha's  cloth,  as  'distinctly  as 
if  they  had  been  chiselled.'  Devout  Buddhists  offered 
their  homage  before  the  stone  daily ;  but,  whenever 
heretics  or  wicked  men  crowded  round  the  stone  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  then  the  dragon  {Ndga)  of  the 
neighbouring  tank  let  loose  upon  them  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain." 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  relics  found 
at  Samath  is  the  ehaiiya,  a  small  vessel  made  of  baked 
clay,  flat  below,  and  ending  in  a  blunt  point  above. 
When  the  bottom  is  knocked  off,  a  seal-inscription, 
in  a  circular  form,  and,  originally,  made  separately  from 
the  vessel  itself,  is  displayed  within,  exhibiting  the 
celebrated  religious  formula  of  the  Buddhists,  the 
translation  of  which  has  already  been  given.  These 
words  comprise  the  Buddhist  confession  of  faith,  which, 
it  seems,  every  Buddhist  ia  well  aware  o^  and  is 
able  to  repeat.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  complete,  or 
more  fundamental,"  remarks  Mr.  Hodgson,  "than  this 
doctrine.    It  asserts  that   Buddha  hath  revealed  the 
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causes  of  (animate)  mundane  existence,  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  its  complete  cessation ;  implying,  by  the  latter, 
translation  to  the  eternal  quiescence  of  Nirviitti,  which 
is  the  grand  object  of  all  Buddha  vows.'' 

Several  hundreds  of  these  chaityas  have  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Thomas  states,  that  ^'  the  entire  number 
of  these  diminutive  prayer-temples  seem  to  have  been 
placed  as  votive  offerings  in  one  and  the  same  position, 
to  the  right  front  of  the  chief  figure  of  Buddha. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  the  appropriate  spot^  so 
far  removed  from  the  statue,  for  the  deposit  of  the 
pilgrims'  offering,  or  whether,  when  once  dedicated  at 
the  shrine  itself,  the  officiating  priest  considered  this 
site  of  sufficient  proximity  for  absent  worshippers'  leav* 
ings,  may  be  a  question;  but  the  little  varying  uni- 
formity of  the  character  and  execution  of  the  legends 
contained  within  the  chaityas  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  manufactured  on  the  premises,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  the  ruling  hierarchy  had  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  trade,  and,  possibly,  went  so  far  as  to 
make  the  site  above  indicated  a  location  for  sale  and 
delivery,  at  an  opportune  pitch  of  devotional  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  confiding  votaryt  Besides  the 
three  varieties  of  inclusive  chaityaB^  there  were  found 
specimens  of  a  more  primitive  form,  of  the  same  manu- 
facture, in  which  the  entire  mould  of  clay  seemed  to 
have  been  prepared  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  and 
after  the  external  outline  had  been  received.  The 
impression  was  made  by  forcing  the  engraved  seal 
into  the  soft  clay,  from  the  base  of  the  ehaifya.  In 
this  case  the  inscription  remained  comparatively  un- 
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protected ;  bat  the  maaipulatiTe  process  was  rooro 
simple,  and,  possibly,  more  assuring  to  the  maea,  who 
were  then  enabled  to  see  the  writing  that  was  to  aid 
their  act  of  worship."'  A  plan  was  adopted,  too,  by 
means  of  fiat  day  cakes,  on  which  chaityas  wero  repre- 
sented, offering  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  sacred  ob- 
jects at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  city  of  Benares 
was  associated  with  ttie  early  history  of  Buddhism,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seata  of  that  religion, 
and  that  it  was  in  Benares  that  the  religion  first  de- 
veloped itself  and  whence  the  streams  proceeded  which, 
by  degrees,  flowed  over  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  China, 
and  Tibet  Some  of  its  distinguishing  doctrines  and 
principles  had,  indeed,  been  cherished  in  India  long 
before  Buddhism,  as  a  historical  religion,  sprang  into  ex- 
istence ;  bat,  as  a  definite  and  distinctive  creed,  holding 
itself  aloof  from  Hinduism,  and  claiming  an  individa- 
ality  of  its  own,  the  religion  must  date  from  the  life- 
time of  him  who  gave  it  historical  reality.  This  is  no 
other  than  Buddha  himself^  or  Sakya  Muni,  who,  some 
say,  was  bom  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
died  B.C.  477.  This  wonderful  personage  was  the  eon 
of  the  Raja  of  Zapila,  a  small  territory,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Goructpore,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  north  of  Benares.  Until  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  S'ikya  paid  no  special  attention  to  religion, 
bat  passed  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  At  this 
age,  however,  his  habits  changed;  and,  becoming  an 
ascetic,  he  practised  the  austere  rites  which  were  then 
*  Bengal  Asiatio  Journal,  for  1851,  pp.  474,  47S. 
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in  vogue.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  meditation  that  he 
is  said  to  have  gained  that  mysterious  knowledge  which 
he  afterwards  preached,  and  the  possession  of  which 
raised  him,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  rank  of  Deify,  and 
constituted  him  the  visible  representation  and  embodi- 
ment of  the  Supreme.  When  he  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  become  Buddha,'  on  attain- 
ing which  condition,  he  proceeded  to  Benares,  and  there 
made  himself  known  in  his  new  character.  Here  his 
ministry  commenced,  which  continued  for  upwards  of 
forty-five  years,  during  which  period  he  visited  a  multi- 
tude of  places,  and  gathered  to  himself  a  great  number 
of  followers.  ^^  At  his  death,"  says  Major-General  Cun- 
ningham, ^^  his  doctrines  had  been  firmly  established; 
and  the  divinity  of  his  mission  was  fully  recognized  by 
the  eager  claims  preferred,  by  kings  and  rulers,  for  relies 
of  their  divine  teacher  ....  In  the  short  spJEU^ 
of  forty-five  years,  this  wonderful  man  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  own  peculiar  doctrines  over  the  fidrest 
districts  of  the  Ganges — from  the  Delta  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agra  and  Cawnpore." 

Buddhism  continued  to  advance  in  India,  with  steady 
step,  until  the  reign  of  A^ka,  grandson  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  when,  through  his 
conversion,  it  received  a  prodigious  impulse.  A^ka 
showed  his  zeal  for  Buddhism  by  erecting,  in  various 
places  in  his  dominions,  spacious  ViAdras  or  temple- 
monasteries,  enormous  topes  or  towers,  and  massive 
stone  pillars,  on  which  his  edict?  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  were  inscribed.  Similar  edicts  were,  like- 
wise, engraven  on  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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In  his  reign,  BndcUuBt  missionaries  were  sent  to  distant 
places  in  India,  and  to  countries  out  of  India,  for  the 
pnipose  of  making  converts  to  Buddhism.  Among 
them  -was  hia  celebrated  son,  Mahendra,  who,  together 
with  his  sister,  Sangamitrd,  had  the  hononr  of  preaching 
the  Buddhist  doctrinea  to  the  inhahitants  of  Ceylon,  and 
of  being  ohief  instmments  in  their  conversion.  With 
tiie  era  of  A^ka,  oommenced  the  palm;  days  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India,  which  then  became  the  popular  and 
paiamount  reli^on,  and  continued  to  remain  so  for 
Beveral  hundred  years.  The  history  of  this  period  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  involved  in  obscurity ;  hut  the  evidence 
that  exists,  while  fragmentary  and  confused,  ia  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Bud- 
dhist, and  of  &.e  depression  and  weakness  of  the  Brah- 
manical,  feith.  Huoh,  though  not  all,  of  tbis  evidence 
is  gathered  ftom  coina  and  inscriptions.  Even  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
Fa  Hian,  travelled  through  Northern  India,  the  national 
religion  was  Buddhism.  "  At  the  time  of  Fa  ffian's 
visit,  Buddhism  was  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Pun- 
jab and  of  Northern  India,  from  Mathnrd  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges.  Between  the  Punjab  and  Ua&ar&, — 
that  is,  in  Brahmdvarta  Proper, — the  law  of  Buddha 
was  not  held  in  honour.  But  this  was  the  original  seat 
and  stronghold  of  the  Brabmans  and  their  religion;  and 
its  exception,  by  Fa  Hian,  is  one  amoi^t  the  many 
proofs  of  the  pilgrim's  accuracy.  Everywhere  els^ 
Buddhism  was  honoured  and  flourishing;  the  kings 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  law,  and  showed  their  rever- 
ence for  the  ascetics  by  taking  off  thdr  tiaras  before 
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them.  But  at  Shaclii  and  at  Sliewei  in  Oudh,  the 
heretical  Brahmans  had  attempted  to  destroy  a  saored 
nettle  and  some  holy  topes.  The  very  attempt  shows 
the  increasing  power  of  the  BrahmanS|  and  their  con- 
fident hope  of  ultimate  success."^  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  India,  Buddhism  was 
losing  its  influence,  and  was  being  supplanted  by  its 
powerful  rival. 

Although  Buddhism  was  in  this  age  declining  very 
sensibly,  yet  it  still  retained  considerable  vigour.  The 
existence  of  so  many  sacred  monuments  at  S&math  is  | 

strong  evidence  of  this;  especially  as  their  number  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  increased  since  the  visit  of  the 
previous  traveller,  Fa  Hian.  It  is  always  a  work  of 
time  for  ideas  which  have  been  inwoven  into  the 
national  life  of  a  people  to  undergo  complete  expulsion, 
and  for  other  ideas  to  be  introduced  in  their  room. 
Eeligious  ideas  are,  of  all  ideas,  the  most  tenacious  and 
powerful;  and,  when  once  a  set  of  dogmas,  no  matter 
how  false  and  erroneous,  has  taken  possession  of  a  nation, 
those  dogmas  will  never  relax  their  hold  of  the  popular 
mind,  imtil  after  a  long  conflict  with  ideas  which  are 
more  cogent  than  themselves ;  and,  although,  through  j 

exhaustion,  they  are  compelled  to  give  place  to  them,  |i 

they  will,  as  they  retire,  nevertheless,  fight  every  inch  of  j' 

the  way,  and  continue  the  contest  even  when  reduced  to 
absolute  weakness.  Thus,  it  took  several  centuries  for 
Buddhism  to  expire  in  India.  It  is  possible  that  the 
erection  of  so  many  sacred  edifices  at  Sam&th  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  between  the  periods  of  Fa  Blan  and 

'  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  156. 
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Hiouen  Thsang,  tras  aa  ofifort  not  unlike  that  of  a 
drowning  man  making  desperate  struggles  to  prolong 
hia  existence,  and  actually  devising  some  plan  irbero- 
by  his  existence  is  temporarily  prolonged.  But,  at 
lengthy  the  moment  of  dissolution  arrived.  Its  adver- 
sary, Btahroanism,  became  too  strong  for  it,  and^  eventu- 
ally, oniehed  it  for  ever.  Its  extinction  occurred  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  when,  says  Major- 
General  Conningham,  "the  last  votaries  of  Buddha 
were  expelled  from  the  continent  of  India.  Kumhers 
of  images,  concealed  hy  the  departing  monks,  are  found 
buried  near  Sfim&th;  and  heaps  of  ashes  still  lie  scattered 
amidst  the  ruins,  to  show  that  the  monasteries  were  des- 
troyed by  fire."  And,  in  a  note,  he  adds :  "  I  wrote 
this  |«8sage  from  my  own  knowledge,  as  I  made  many 
excavations  around  Samath  in  1835-36.  Major  Eittoe 
has  since  (1861)  most  fully  confirmed  my  opinion  by 
his  more  extended  excavations  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. He  writes  to  me:  'All  has  been  sacked  and 
burned — priests,  temples,  idols,  all  together ;  for,  in  some 
places,  bones,  iron,  wood,  and  stone  are  found  in  huge 
masses :  and  this  has  happened  more  than  once.' " ' 

Mr.  Thomas  gives  us  further  information.  "  The 
chambers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square  were  found 
fiUed  in  vrith  a  strange  medley  of  uncooked  food, 
hastily  abandoned  on  their  floors — pottery  of  every- 
day life,  nodes  of  brass,  produced,  apparently,  by  the 
melting-down  of  the  cooking  vessels  in  common  use. 
Above  these,  again,  were  the  remnants  of  the  charred 
timbers  of  the  roof,  with  iron  nails  still  reinaining 
•  BhiUa  Topes,  pp.  166,  167. 
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in  them;  a^ve  \7liieli,  again,  appeared  broken  bricks, 
mixed  with  earth  and  rubbish,  to  the  height  of  the 
extant  wall,  some  six  feet  irom  the  original  floor- 
ing. Every  item  bore  evidence  of  a  complete  confla- 
gration; and  so  intense  seems  to  have  been  the  heat, 
that,  in  portions  of  the  wall  still  standing,  the  clay, 
which  formed  the  substitute  for  lime  in  building  the 
brick-work,  is  baked  to  a  similar  consistency  with  the 
bricks  themselves.  In  short,  all  existing  indications 
lead  to  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
buUding,  by  whomsoever  caused,  was  effected  by  flre  ap- 
plied by  the  hand  of  an  exterminating  adversary,  rather 
than  by  any  ordinary  accidental  conflagration*     Had  the  f 

latter  been  the  cause  of  the  results  now  observed,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  well-peopled  a  convent, 
so  time-hallowed  a  shrine,  should  have  been  so  hastily 
and  completely  abandoned."  ^  Food,  also,  was  found  in 
several  places ;  and  Major  Xittoe  made  the  singular  dis- 
covery of  ^^the  remains  of  ready-made  wheaten  cakes,  ll'  IJI: 
in  the  small  recess  in  the  chamber  towards  the  north-  !  --', 
east  angle  of  the  square."  On  the  floor  of  a  cell,  like- 
wise, a  ^^  large  quantity  of  rice  was  found,  together 
with  portions  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  part  of  which 
was  spread  out,  or,  possibly,  scattered  at  the  moment  of 
the  destructive  inroad  that  was  brought  to  a  climax 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  monastery."  Again,  Mr. 
Thomas  says :  ^^  In  the  cells  to  the  eastward  were  found, 
among  other  things,  considerable  masses  of  brass,  melted 
up  into  nodules  and  irregular  lumps,  as  chance  gave 
them  a  receptacle  amid  the  general  ruin.     Here,  also, 

*  Bengal  Asiatic  Jounial  for  1854,  p.  472. 
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were  seen,  broken  or  whole,  the  pottery  vessels  of  eyory 
day  requirement;  and  the  iron  nails  which  connected 
the  cross  raiters,  still  fixed  In  the  larger  beams  that  had 
escaped  complete  combustion.  Among  other  bits  of 
iron-work,  there  remained  a  well-fashioned  ring-bolt, 
that  might  pass  muster  at  the  present  day.  Of  matters 
of  domestic  utility,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  clay 
chtrdgh  or  lamp,  of  the  pointed  wick-holder  description, 
which,  though  it  has  retained  its  position  in  that  form 
iu  other  parts  of  India,  is  now  superseded,  in  local  use, 
by  the  ordinary  smaU  circular  saucers  of  baked  clay."  ' 

Thus  perished  Buddhism  iu  India,  where  it  had 
reigned,  as  the  dominant  religious  power,  for,  at  least, 
seven  hundred  years,  and  had  exerted  an  influence  of 
gi-adually  diminishing  strength  during  several  hundred 
years  more. 

'  fiecgal  Asi&tio  Jourool  for  1854,  p  476. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A:?ci£NT  Buddhist  RuioB  at  BalLari74  Kund. — ^Remains  of  old  WalL — 
Carved  Stones  and  Ancient  Pillars. — Remains  of  small  Buddhist 
Temple. — Remains  of  lai^ger  Temple. — Traces  of  Buddhist  Monasteiy. 

A  STRICT  inyestigation  instituted  in  places  where  Bud- 
dlusm  was  once  famous  and  powerful  would,  in  most 
cases,  bring  to  light  certain  relics  which  it  has  left 
behind.  New  discoveries  of  Buddhist  remains  are 
continually  being  made  in  various  parts  of  Northern 
India,  every  instance  of  which  is  a  fresh  illustration 
of  our  conviction,  that  Buddhism  has  left  numerous 
footprints  of*  itself  in  all  places  where  it  eminently 
flourished.  Seeing  that  it  existed  in  Benares  during 
many  centuries,  and  was  the  dominant  Mth  professed 
there, — casting  into  the  shade  the  elder  creed,  and  as- 
serting proudly  its  triumph  over  it^ — it  is  highly  interest- 
ing to  inquire  what  Buddhist  remains  are  yet  traceable 
in  the  city,  whereby  its  historical  position,  as  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  Buddhism,  may  be  tested.  Strange  to 
say,  imtil  very  recently,  few  or  no  remains,  in  the  city 
proper,  had  been  discovered ;  but  the  reason  of  this  was^ 
I  believe,  that  they  had  never  been  carefully  sought 
after.    The  extensive  ruins  at  Sam&th,  described  in  the 
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preriooB  chapter,  are,  at  least,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  present  city. 

Now,  vhile  the  hope  of  finding  any  buildiaga  of  the 
early  Buddhist  period  in  Benares  might  be  pronounced 
too  sanguine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  betray  a 
singular  ignorance  of  the  massiveness  and  durability  of 
Buddhist  arohiteotnre,  who  should  venture  to  assert  that 
it  was  otherwise  than  exceedingly  likely  that  portions  of 
buildings  of  the  later  Buddhist  period  were  still  existing, 
waiting  to  be  disoorered.  Even  as  late  as  the  sereuth 
century,  A.D.,  when  Hinduism  had  regained  much  of  its 
old  prestige  and  influence,  there  wore,  as  we  hare  al- 
ready seen,  in  the  dt^  and  kingdom  of  Benares,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  upwards  of  thirty 
Buddhist  monasteries, — to  most  or  all  of  which  temples 
were,  probably,  attached, — and,  with  them,  about  three 
thousand  priests  and  disciples  were  associated.  It  can- 
not be,  for  an  instant,  supposed  that  these  monasteries, 
which  were,  unquestionably,  built  of  strong  materiial, 
have  all  been  swept  away  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
have  "  left  not  a  wreck  behind."  ScTeral  of  these  were, 
doubtless,  situated  at  Simath  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  the  84m&th 
ruins,  which  are,  mostly,  of  the  later  Buddhist  period, 
is  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  portions,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  some,  perhaps  of  most,  of  the 
remaining  edifices,  are  still  discoverable.  We  must  not 
imagine,  that,  in  any  instance,  they  are  existing  in  their 
original  integrity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  they  have  been  appropriated  by  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  and,  principally,  by  the  latter,  fiw 
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their  own  purposes ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  be- 
come blended  with  other  buildings,  from  which  they 
must  be  disentangled.  The  use  of  numerous  pillars  in 
the  cloisters  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  were  fre- 
quently of  uniform  patterns,  greatly  aids  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  remains  of  this  ancient  period. 

A  careful  examination  of  Benares  will  reveal  those 
portions  of  the  city  which  contain  buildings,  or  parts 
of  buildings,  or  sculptured  stones,  or  other  objects,  of 
undeniable  antiquity.  Such  ancient  remains  are,  for  the 
most  part,  I  believe,  to  be  found  only  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  city,  and  among  the  narrow  streets  on 
its  eastern  border,  running  parallel  with  the  Oanges,  in 
a  narrow  band,  as  far  as  the  Man-Mandil  Observatory. 

Under  the  conviction  that  Buddhist  remains  were 
to  be  met  with  in  Benares,  I  commenced  a  search 
for  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year  1863.  On 
the  very  first  day  of  the  search,  the  ruins  at  Bakarfyi 
Kund  were  discovered,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

I  would  here  acknowledge  my  deep  obligations  to  my 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Charles  Home,  Esq.,  C.S., 
late  Judge  of  Benares,  and  now  Judge  of  Mjmpoory, 
N.W.P.,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  in  these  researches,  and  with 
whom  I  was  associated  in  the  preparation  of  two  papers 
on  "Ancient  Eemains  found  in  Benares,"  which  were 
presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  Journal,  and  are  now,  with  a  few  neces- 
sary alterations  and  corrections,  introduced  into  this 
volume,  forming  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter. 

IS 
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TboBQ  rainB  are  situated  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  (dtj,  in  the  Alipore  Kahalla,  and  are  visible  from 
the  B&j  Gh&t  road,  leading  from  the  cantonments  to 
the  Gaoges.  The  path  conducting  to  the  tank,  or  Kuodi 
leaves  the  mesa,  road  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
the  420th  mile-atono.  The  tank  commonly  known  as 
Bakariy&  £upi}  is  about  three  hundred  yards  distant 
firom  this  road ;  and  upon  the  summit  of  its  banks  the 
raina  are,  in  the  main,  to  be  found.  In  the  hot  season 
very  little  water  remains  in  the  Kui;id ;  but,  during 
the  lains,  it  contains  a  considerable  body  of  water.  It 
is  abont  fire  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  two 
hondred  and  seTcnty-five  in  breadth. 

On  approaching  the  tank,  you  pass  along  the  foot  of  a 
high  mOnnd,  on  its  northern  side,  on  the  top  of  which 
lie  serenu  blocks  of  stone.  Proceeding  to  the  western 
bank,  jon  perceive  a  massive  breastwork,  formed  by 
large  stones,  bearing  upon  them  various  mason-marks, — 
some  of  which  are  similar  to  those  inscribed  on.  the 
stones  at  Sam^th, — and  sustaining  a  solid  platform  or 
terrace,  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Kuq4  to  a  great 
distance.  This  terrace  is  twenty  feet  abore  the  tank, 
and  supports  two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  one 
above  the  other,  each  of  which  is  girded  by  a  breast- 
work of  huge  stones.  The  lower  terrace  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  broad,  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long 
on  its  western  face,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  on 
its  eastern  face,  overlooking  the  tank.  It  was,  originally, 
held  up  by  the  wall  of  heavy  stones  just  referred  to; 
but  this  wall  is,  in  many  places,  much  broken  down, 
especially  towards  the  £iiQ<),  the  great  blocks  lying  in 
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disorder  at  its  ancient  base.    Neyertheless,  extensive 

portions  are  still  standing.    On  the  northern  face,  about  I 

seventy  feet  are  visible ;  while  the  western  wall,  which 

extends  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet,  is  almost 

continuous  throughout.    The  height  of  the  terrace  is 

uniform  ;   but  the  height  of  the  wall  varies  greatly, 

owing  partly  to  its  being  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  partly 

to  the  circumstance   of  its  forming,  in  one  place,  the 

flank  of  an  old  edifice,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  at 

least  thirty   feet,  measured  from  the   ground  on  the 

western  side,  which  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  tank. 

Two  small  windows  or  doorways  open  through  this  part 

of  the  wall;   and  over  each  a  single  stone  projects, 

forming  its  eaves.     The  bare  appearance  which  the  wall 

would  here  have  presented  to  the  eye  is  provided  against 

by  a  broad  moulding  half-way  down,  a  foot  in  width, 

and  by  a  noble  cornice,  parallel  with  it,  above. 

Ascending  the  terrace,  you  come  to  the  building  itself, 
which  is  occupied  by  Musalmans,  one  portion  being  par- 
titioned off  and  used  as  a  zenana.  The  beams  and  slabs 
constituting  the  roof  are,  in  some  cases,  nine  feet  in 
length ;  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  im- 
mensely thick  stone  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  cornice  decorating  the  walls 
is  not  of  modern  narrowness,  but  is  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  is  ornamented  with  carvings  of  various  elegant  de- 
vices. As  the  building  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections,  and,  moreover,  as  the  spaces  between  the  pillars 
are,  in  several  instances,  filled  up  with  a  mud  wall,  it  is 
impossible  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  its  original  character. 
The  outer  wall,  on  the  western  side,  is  strengthened  by 
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a  huge  buttress  of  stonoi  fourteen  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
feet  high. 

With  pillars,  breastwork,  and  buttress,  of  suoh  pro- 
digious strength,  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  formerly, 
there  were  several  stories  above  this  lower  one ;  but  this 
point  i9  merely  oonjectural,  and  is  not  easy  to  be  decided^ 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  struotures  onee 
existed  along  the  border  of  the  terrace,  throu^out  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  extent,  not  only  on  its 
western,  but  also  on  its  northern  and  eastern,  sides. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  building  just  described  an 
two  other  extensive  elevations  of  the  ground,  or  terraoea, 
one  over  the  other,  as  already  stated.  The  lower  eleva- 
tion is  eighty-six  feet  long  by  sixty-two  and  a  half  ftefc 
broad,  and  about  four  feet  in  height  The  upper  ia 
forty-eight  and  a  half  feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  ia 
crowned  with  an  ornamental  cornice,  which  runs^  in  an 
unbroken  band,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  cirooit 
of  the  terrace ;  but  this  may,  possibly,  be  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  date,  the  Mohammedans  having  selected 
this  spot  for  a  mausoleum,  and,  in  many  cases,  adopted 
the  pevailing  forms  of  ancient  ornamentation*  Tlie 
breastworks  of  the  two  terraces,  by  which  the  endosed 
soil  is  sustained,  although  they  have  been,  evidentif, 
at  times,  extensively  repaired,  appear  as  anoimit  aa  the 
neighbouring  building. 

Beyond  the  two  upper  tenraces  is  another  raised  ter> 
race,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  originally  omneetod 
with  one  of  them ;  but  is  now  isolated  from  them.  On 
this,  possibly,  stood  a  Buddhist  shrine,  connected,  by  a 
doiater,  with  a  building  on  the  main  terrMe.    A  ahoit 
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distance  further  on,  also^  are  remains  of  the  foundations 
of  Tf hat  was,  probably,  another ;  but  the  traces  of  this 
are  almost  obliterated. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kuqc}  is  a  mound, — two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  ninety  feet  broad,  run- 
ning parallel  with  it, — ^which  might  be  taken  for  a  mud 
embankment  thrown  up  from  the  tank,  were  it  not  for 
the  circumstance  that  layers  of  large  Buddhist  bri<^ 
lying  in  sitUy  crop  out  from  its  side,  and  that  upon  its 
summit  and  slopes  are  numerous  blocks  of  sculptured 
stones,  symbols  of  bygone  glory.  One  brick  measured 
twenty  inches  in  length;  and  the  bricks  of  an  entire 
layer  were  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  thickness. 
Among  the  stones  was  an  enormous  segment  of  a  Arolu^ 
or  jagged  circular  stone  found  on  the  pinnades  of 
temples.  The  original  ialas^  of  which  this  segment  is 
exactly  the  fourth  part,  was  not  less  than  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  proportionate  thickness,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  a  temple  of  superior  strength  and  dimensions. 
Several  small  kalases  are  lying  not  far  from  this  seg- 
ment Eight  of  these  were  counted  at  one  time.  Ex- 
cavations into  the  mound  would,  probably,  throw  some 
light  on  the  buildings  formerly  standing  here. 

To  the  east  of  the  mound  is  a  small  round  structure, 
called  Jogf-bir,  on  the  site  of  which,  we  were  informed, 
a  devotee  buried  himself  alive.  It  is  made  of  earth ; 
but  on  the  top  is  a  hollow  circular  stone,  the  exterior 
surface  of  which  is  divided  into  sixteen  equal  seotions^ 
each  of  which  exhibits  the  sculpture  of  a  man,  with  one 
leg  turned  up,  and  the  hands  apparently  grasping  a  gar^ 
land,  which  encinctures  and  connects  together  all  the 
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figurea.  The  atone  is  in  a  reversed  position.  A  portion 
of  one  similar  to  it,  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  waa 
afterwards  removed,  and  forms  one  of  a  group  of 
Boulptured  stones  taken  from  Baban'yS  Kuijd,  and  pho- 
tographed. Both  these  stones  were,  probably,  capitals 
of  highly-enriched  columns. 

To  the  south  of  the  tank  is  a  gbat,  or  broad  flight 
of  steps,  the  stones  of  which  are  scattered  about  in 
great  disorder;  so  that,  looking  at  it  from  a  distance, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  an  utter  ruin.  And  such  it 
really  is.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  comparatively  modern 
atnicture ;  for  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  judg- 
ing from  the  elaborate  and  fiuished  carvings  on  many 
of  them,  have  been  contiibutions  from  fallen  edifices  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  tank  is  a  water-course, 
.  depressed  considerably  below  the  ground  on  either  side. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  formerly,  this  was  the  main 
source  of  wafer-supply  to  the  tank.  To  the  south  of 
this  water-course,  overhanging  the  Kund,  is  a  huge 
breastwork  of  stone,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  spacious 
courtyard,  with  a  Mohammedan  Dargah,  or  place  of 
prayer.  By  reason  of  the  carved  stones  used  in  the 
foundations,  the  underlying  mortar,  and  the  evident 
frequent  repairs,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  portion 
of  this  breastwork,  or  of  the  buttress  jutting  out  at  its 
ba^Q,  is  really  ancient,  although  some  portions  seem  to 
be  so.  The  buttress  is  continuous  wiUi  the  stone  ghit, 
and  merges  into  iL 

To  the  east  of  the  Dargah  is  a  small  mosque,  thirty- 
seven  feet  long  by  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  broad,  open 
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to  the  east,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  pOlanii  fiye 

in  each  row.    The  pillars  in  the  second  row  haye  deep  i:  | 

scroll  carvings  on  their  sides,  with  ornamented  comers,  j  | 

consisting  of  lotos  seed-pods,  one  on  another.      Each 

pillar  is  seven  feet  nine  inches  high,  including  the  |i| 

capital ;  and  the  latter  is  two  feet  six  inches  in  length, 

and  two  feet  four  inches  in  width.    The  capitals  of  the 

outer  pillars  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 

inner,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  extremities 

being  rounded  off;    while  the  upper  surface  of  each  1 1 

limb  exhibits  a  convex  curve,  the  line  of  which  rises 

higher,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  extremity. 

The  architrave  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness;  and  on  it 

rests  the  flat  stone  roof     Seven  niches  are  placed,  at 

intervals,  round  the  three  walls  of  the  room.   The  entire  [| 

building  is  of  stone.     The  western  wall,  on  its  outer 

side,  is  strengthened  by  a  buttress,  at  the  base  of  which 

runs  a  beautifully  carved  band,  eleven  inches  broad,  (| 

which  projects  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  wall;  and 

below  it  is  a  cornice,  ten  inches  in  width  and  seven  in 

depth,  bearing  on  its  front  a  broad  band  of  elegant 

carving.    While  the  building  itself  can  hardly  be  re-  jt| 

garded  as  original,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  anti-  ''* 


^ 


u 
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quity  of  the  pillars, — which  belonged,  probably,  to  some 
Buddhist  cloister, — ^and  of  the  modern  character  of  the 
walls. 

A  few  steps  off  is  an  enclosure,  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram ;  a  wall  being  on  either  side,  and  : .J 

two  small  buildings  at  its  extremities.    That  situated  -  j 

on  the  northern  extremity  is,  in  some  respects,  like  \ 

the  mosque  just  described.    Its  carvings,  however,  are  .( 
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not  all  nmilar ;  and  its  ornamented  band  is  of  a  very 
sncnrat  ^pe.  There  is  a  small  building,  used  as  a  Eauza, 
<jt  mausoleum^  attached  to  its  north-west  angle,  and  sus- 
tained by  ancient  pillars  and  modern  walls.  The  build- 
ing is  Bonnonnted  by  a  low  cupola,  of  piimttiTe  con- 
stmctioD.  It  ia  not  unlikely,  that,  originally,  there  were 
cloisters  on  this  bank  of  the  Ku^dj  and  that  the  three 
small  buildings  just  described  were,  all,  at  one  time, 
connected  together. 

The  edifice  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure 
well  exemplifies  tlie  old  Hindu  and  Buddhist  method 
of  making  a  roo^  by  the  imposition  of  stone  beams,  one 
upon  another,  cross-wise  and  comer-wise,  until  they  meet 
in  the  middle.  The  roof  of  this  building  exhibits  a  mass 
of  such  beams,  piled  upon  each  other,  exactly  like  the 
roof  of  a  house  which  children  build  with  their  little 
wooden  bricks.  A  second  object  of  interest  here  is  a 
cut  stoua  screen,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  window. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  east  of  the  last- 
mentioned  buildings  is  another,  which  has,  evidently, 
been  erected  from  old  materials,  and  is  of  doubtful  an- 
tiquity. It  has  foiir  pillars,  two  outi^r  and  two  inner, 
exclusive  of  others  imbedded  in  the  walls,  and  has  five 
recesses  on  its  throe  sides.  The  carvings  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  obliterated  by  the  whitewash  with  which 
'  the  mosque  is  besmeared. 

Still  further  eastwards,  at  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  is  a  terrace,  walled  round  by  a  stone  breast- 
work, forty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  broad,  on 
which  stand  four  profusely  carved  columns,  supporting 
an  ancient  roo^  the  remains  probably  of  a  CHaitya  or 
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chiselling  of  the  architects  of  those  times,  and  also  of 
the  degeneracy  of  their  successors. 
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Buddhist  temple,  or  of  its  innermost  shrine.  Its  por- 
tion is  exactly  opposite  the  Buddhist  temple  to  the  west^ 
still  to  bo  described,  from  which  it  is  distant  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  The  columns  are  seyen  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  including  the  base,  and  are  elaborately  orna- 
mented ;  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  pillars  of 
the  other  temple,  which,  in  large  measure,  are  destitute 
of  ornamentation.  The  four  sides  of  the  base  display 
an  elegant  carvinr;  of  a  vase  with  flowers  drooping  low 
over  the  brim, — a  deyice  always  found,  in  these  parts, 
in  Buddhist  shrine-pillars.  The  well-known  representa- 
tion of  a  face  with  a  floreatcd  scroll  streaming  forth 
from  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  moustache,  is  repeated  four 
times  on  each  column;  and  above  it  runs  a  band  of  1} 

beads,  each  of  which  is  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  |h 

An  arc  of  the  sun's  disk  rests  upon  this  band ;  and, 
higher  up,  the  column  becomes  octagonaL  It  then 
becomes  quadrilateral  again;  and  on  each  side  is  a 
chaste  design,  exceedingly  well  executed,  of  an  over- 
flowing vase.  The  pillar  is  crowned  with  a  capital,  be- 
neath which  is  a  broad  double  moulding.  The  cornice 
above  the  architrave  is,  also,  beautifully  cut  But  the 
ceiling  of  this  shrine,  consisting  of  overlapping  stones, 
built  as  before  described,  is,  perhaps,  its  most  striking 
feature.  Each  stone  is  richly  carved,  and  was,  originally, 
coloured ;  while  representations  of  suns  and  lotoses  are 
depicted  upon  them  in  bold  relief.  Taking  it  altogether, 
this  little  remnant  of  antiquity  is,  as  a  work  of  art^  a 
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striking  proof  of  the  delicacy  in  taste  and  expertness  in  ; ''!  j  ^ 
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This  Chaitya  seems  to  have  been  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  range  of  ancient  buildings  nnder  notice.  Leaving 
it,  the  boundary  lino  took  a  southerly  direction,  and,  pro- 
bably, included  several  buildings  of  the  same  character 
aa  those  on  the  northern  side;  but  only  very  faint 
traces  of  their  foundations  are,  at  most,  visible.  The 
boundary  line,  however,  on  its  southern  side,  takes  in 
a  remarkable  structure,  consisting  of  a  massive  stone 
breastwork,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  ninety 
feet  wide,  and  Bve  feet  four  inches  high,  sustaining  a 
terrace  now  used  as  a  Mohammedan  burial-ground.  The 
breastwork  is,  in  some  places,  in  decay ;  yet,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  in  good  condition.  Its  stones,  especially 
whore  exposed  in  the  foundations,  have  mason-marka 
upon  them ;  and  some  as  many  as  three  symbols  in  a 
row.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  six  inches  deep. 
Ascending  the  terrace,  no  buildings  besides  Moham- 
medan tombs  are  visible;  but  it  is  probable  that  an 
extensive  Buddhist  edifice  stood  on  this  spacious  area. 
On  the  western  side,  exactly  in  the  centre,  is  a  pro- 
jecting buttress,  originally  the  Sinhasan  or  throne  of 
Buddha,  round  which  the  moulding  also  runs.  On  this 
spot  may  have  stood  a  gigantic  figure  of  Buddha,  visible 
to  every  one  entering  the  court;  for  such  we  hold  it 
to  have  been  originally.  Indeed,  the  large  terraces 
which  have  been  described  may,  all,  have  been  cloistered 
courts,  where  disciples  and  devotees  congregated  for 
religious  pxirposes.  An  inspection  of  the  Atallah  and 
Jama  mosques  at  Jaunpore,  formerly  Buddhist  monas- 
teries, confirms  thia  view. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins  still  remains.  This 
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is  iho  temple  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
The  Mohammedans  have  appropriated  this  edifice,  and 
capped  it  with  a  dome,  aud  now  use  it  as  a  mausoleum. 
It  stands  on  forty-two  pillars,  all  which  are  in  good  order, 
i  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  southern  portico,  which 
:  has  been  twisted  hy  the  falling  of  a  large  tree  upon 
it  Formerly  there  were,  evidently,  two  pillars  more 
'  than  there  are  at  present,  upholding  the  heavy  entabla- 
ture of  the  southern  portico,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  pillars  wad,  originally,  forty-four.  Of  these,  thirty- 
two  supported  the  temple  proper,  and  four  the  roof  of 
each  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  porticos.  To 
the  west  there  is  no  portico,  but  simply  a  sort  of  pro- 
jecting buttress  or  Sinhasan,  on  which,  probably,  the 
chief  idol  stood,  and  was,  therefore,  at  once  seen  by 
persona  coming  in  through  the  main  entrance  to  the 
east  The  northern  and  southern  porticos  are  fifteen 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  while  the  eastern  is  only 
twelve  feet  by  ten.  The  inner  part  of  the  temple 
is  eighteen  feet  square.  Bound  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  temple,  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
and  supported  by  their  external  limb,  runs  an  eaves- 
stone,  nearly  three  feet  in  width ;  and,  as  at  the  Atallah 
and  Jama  Musjids  at  Jaunpore,  this  eaves-stone  has  been 
made  to  imitate  wood,  thus  confirming  Mr.  Fergusson's 
remarks,  where  writing  about  this  class  of  structures. 

Each  column  is  eight  feet  and  a  quarter  in  height,  of 
which  the  quadrilateral  shaft  between  the  capital  and 
the  plinth  is  four  feet  and  a  half.  The  capital  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  each  limb  consisting  of  two  portions; 
the  lower  being  bell-shapcd,  with  an  ornament  in  the 
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comers.  The  columns  in  the  temple  proper  stand  two 
or  four  together ;  and  the  abacus  or  square  stone  upon 
them,  between  the  capital  and  architrave,  is  thirteen 
inches  deep,  and  is  beautifully  carved.  The  architrave 
has  a  rich  double  band  sculptured  upon  it,  which  passes 
all  roimd  the  temple,  including  the  porticos.  Above 
this  is  a  flat  stone,  and,  above  the  stone,  a  row  of 
niches,  which  are,  probably,  of  Mohammedan  origin. 

Viewing  tho  temple  from  the  outside,  a  practised  eye 
soon  distinguishes  between  the  ancient  portion  and  that 
added  by  the  Mohammedans.  Above  the  portico,  all 
below  the  octagonal  breastwork  is,  evidently,  of  Bud- 
dhist workmanship,  and  the  remainder,  of  Mohamme- 
dan ;  but  the  Mohammedans,  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
availed  themselves  of  old  materials.  At  the  termination 
of  the  breastwork  at  each  corner  rests  a  small  Jcalaa^  about 
two-thirds  of  the  circular  disk  of  which  is  exposed,  the 
remainder  being  inserted  in  tho  wall.  Although  so 
many  ages  have  elapsed  since  this  temple  was  erected, 
and  although  it  has  been  exposed  alternately  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  Hindu  and  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism, 
yet  with  such  singular  skill  have  its  proportions  been 
designed,  and  its  blocks  of  stone  been  joined  together, 
— though  without  cement  of  any  kind, — that,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  spite  of  its  aspect  of  hoary  antiquity, 
it  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  finished ;  and  it  is  unqnestionable  that, 
if  it  be  not  barbarously  damaged  by  vandalish  hands, 
it  will  continue  to  stand  for  centuries  to  come.  ,  The 
simplicity,  combined  with  the  great  strength,  of  its  parta, 
and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  whole,  give  to 
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the  building,  notwitlistanding  the  general  scantiness  of 
its  ornamentation,  an  appearance  which  the  most  &8* 
tidious  must  pronounce  to  be  of  no  mean  order  of  beauty. 
A  small  cloister  was,  originally,  connected  with  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  temple,  as  is  shown  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ancient  basement  moulding,  —  a  moulding 
which  surrounds,  indeed,  all  Buddhist  buildings,  in  this 
quarter  of  India.  Here  was,  probably,  the  vestry  or  re- 
tiring room  of  the  officiating  priests.  Some  of  its  walls 
are  still  visible. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  site  of  these  ruins  is  in  a  disgustingly  filthy  state ; 
so  that  none  but  the  most  ardent  investigator  would 
care  to  visit  a  place  so  foul  and  abominable. 

In  pronouncing  upon  the  originality  of  any  of  the 
buildings  which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter, 
great  caution  should  be  shown,  especially  as  they  are,  all, 
in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans,  who  have  utilized  them 
for  various  purposes ;  and  these  are  a  race  of  people,  in 
India,  who  have  ever  exhibited  a  wonderful  aptitude  for 
breaking  down  old  Hindu  edifices,  and  employing  their 
materials  in  the  erection  of  their  own  religious  stmo- 
tures.  At  the  same  time,  while,  doubtless,  very  ex- 
tensive transformations  have  been  made  in  the  course  i 
of  ages,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that,  in  some  few  :j 
instances,  portions  of  old  buildings  have  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  and  still  stand  as  at  first  erected. 
At  any  rate,  as  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  sculptured 
stones  visible  in  all  directions  on  this  extensive  site, 
whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  respecting  the  existing 
buildings  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  found,  there 
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oan  be  none  Tegarding  the  antiquity  of  much  of  the 
material  of  vhioh  they  are  composed.  "We  may  fairly 
pappose  that  one  or  more  of  the  monasteries  referred 
to  by  Hionen  Theang,  together  with  the  temples  at- 
tached to  theni} — as  in  the  case  of  the  monasteries  at 
Simdth, — wore  sitnatcd  here  on  the  banks  of  the  KurwJ* 
Kanj  of  tbe  blocks  of  Btono  have  one  or  more  letters 
or  symbols  insoiibed  upon  them,  of  which  I  made  a 
collection  of  serenty.  They  are,  chiefly,  of  the  Gupta 
period,  which  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  date  of 
most  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  primarily  belonged. 
"When  looking  upon  these  remains,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recall  the  time  when  the  ancient  edifices,  formerly  here, 
were  frequented  by  crowds  of  priests,  monks,  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Buddhist  faith.  Then,  probably,  the  tank 
was  flanked,  on  three  sides,  by  a  lofty  terrace  of 
stone,  while  a  spacious  ghdt,  or  flight  of  stairs,  was 
on  its  southern  side.  Around  the  edges  of  this  terrace, 
both  southwards  and  westwards,  ran  cloisters ;  and  to  the 
east  there  must  have  been  massiTe  temples,  capable  of 
supporting  such  caps  or  kalases^ — one  of  them  nine  feet 
in  diameter, — as  have  been  referred  to  in  this  description. 
It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  archteologist,  ia 
save  from  total  oblivioa  these  scattered  traces  of  the 
past,  when  the  Buddhists,  who  were  long  since  expelled 
the  country,  were  still  famous,  if  not  powerful,  and,  per- 
haps, were  already  engaged  in  that  persistent  struggle 
with  the  Brahmans  which  eventually  terminated  in  their 
own  utter  extinction  in  India. 

In    illustration  of   these  investigations,   there  were 
originally  submitted  to  the  Bengal  Ajuatio  Society  two 
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planS|  one  representing  this  entire  loealityi  and  the 
other,  the  ground-floor  of  the  Buddhist  temple;  and,  { 

besides,  six  photographio  yiews,  all  which  were  ap- 
pended, as  plates,  to  the  paper  as  it  appeared  in  their 
Journal.    Of  these,  one,  namely,  the  representation  of  ] 

the  Buddhist  temple,  has  been  reproduced  in  this  work. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dome  is  of  Mo- 
hammedan construction,  and  that  only  the  lower  portion 
of  the  building  is  of  Buddhist  origin. 
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Prnan  Aoooanl  of  Andaot  RmMiM  fMMttj  Ji«au»wrf  !■  Bnani 
■ad  iU  iKin1t7.-MMt.iug  of  tb*  *]->tl.>-'.i  'aBckat'  hi4  'aU'  to 
reUboo  W  RfMn*,— AixiAii  Reaun,  No  L,  la  B4|  OUft  ftot,— 
AncWnt  lUoMla^  K&  IL,MW  B^  ffiA  P«rt^AMjM»  ■wiln 
Nalll,  SmU  HwTwtoUwiyiiAlfiliBi  QiliM  M«^^ 
U^-AMk»t  B  wili^  Na  IV,  Tfllyt  MI4  mi  II  |l  ii» 
AaelMt  riniiini.  Ma  V-,  IM  l^ifc  Aailiil  tMM^  ll«  TL, 
BMtfa  KlMMfaU.  AniiiHt  ■■■ilii.  K*  VIL,  AtU  "iijlii 
Mnt«i.    '"■-,■'——-■  .....    ^^ 

VI  1^  t!kmkh«»bU  Vaqm-AMiMt  EhmU,  M«.  IX,  A«^ 
»<.'.  V  -  |:>..  I.  ^'  t!  .;.'.'. u  Trwfh.-A«dit  B^i^  Kft.  X, 
Ad-Riibasu'  :  I   ^'LjMiantif  MoaqM.— Aadwi  ImmIm^ 

Na  XL,  SUiM  PiUkT    '  :    ■■.u^  ,a  S«»  U  Ttlfe-XaU. 

FuLLT  ntisflcd,  u  we  bdiere  iDoit  pcnou  ■■%  (htt 
Benarea  u  s  oit/  of  extreme  anUqaity,  wa  ban  ••■ 
doavourcd  to  asocrtain  to  vhat  portiooa  thia  epiUui  wQl 
apply.  And  by  the  tonn  '  old  *  ia  mcwit,  in  thia  ekapte', 
not  a  few  hundred  ycara  merely,  although  a  «i^  mx  V 
aerco  hundred  yean  old  ia  geoerally  ragardad  m  ■■ 
ancient  city.  But  it  ia  neceaaary  to  nmtmbm  tial 
Bcnarea  lays  claim  to  an  antiquity  of  aerenl  !^l>uHnda 
of  yean;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  ia  referred  to  ia  vatioM 
ancient  Hindu  and  Buddbiit  writinga.  OonaaqMatlf, 
we  an  not  latiifled  with  diaeovenng,  in  it,  tUBam 
erected  half  a  doacn  eentnriea  ago,  any  men  Ikaa  «• 
ihould    feel    latisfied   with   diaoOTariag   adifteM  ti  m 
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similar  date  in  Jerusalem,  or  Damascus^  or  Borne.  The 
terms  *  ancient '  and  *  old '  will,  therefore,  not  .be  ap- 
plied here  to  buildings  erected  five  hundred  or  even 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  but  to  those  of  an  anterior 
period. 

That  wonderful  mass  of  lofty  houses,  separated  by 
narrow  lanes,  and  packed  together  in  such  wild  dis- 
order,— appearing,  in  fact,  like  one  immense  Btruoture 
of  gigantic  proportions, — ^^vhich  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  for  more  than  two  miles,  haying  a  eir- 
cumference  of  at  least  six,  and  which  is  regarded,  by 
all  visitors  of  Benares,  with  great  curiosity,  although 
built,  for  the  most  part,  of  solid  stone,  and  presentingi 
largely,  the  aspect  of  hoary  age,  has  no  right  to  the 
epithet  of  'ancient.'  Some  of  the  buildings  of  which 
it  is  composed  have  been  standing  fully  five  hundred 
years;  yet  there  are  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  that 
have  not  been  erected  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Mohammedan  period  in  India.  Kevertheless,  speaking 
generally,  this,  together  with  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Benares,  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present 
city;  while  the  vast  expanse  of  buildings  lying  south 
and  west  beyond  it,  and  occupying  four  or  five  times 
its  area,  is,  chiefly,  of  recent  date. 

The  question  which  we  have  attempted  to  investigate 
is,  what  is  there  in  Benares  more  ancient  than,  say,  the 
epoch  of  Mahmud  of  Gazni,  who  invaded  India  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1001  ?  Are  there  any  remains  of  the 
preceding  Hindu,  Jaina,  and  Buddhist  periods?  And 
is  there  any  remnant  whatever  of  the  first  Hindu  period, 
before  the  rise  of  Buddhism, — ^perhaps  in  the  sixth  een- 
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tmy  B.C., — or  even  before  that  religion  became  paramount, 
in  the  reign  of  A^oka,  B.C.  250? 

When,  after  diligent  search  and  careful  scrutiny,  we 
endeavoured  to  find  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Benares 
during  these  earlier  periods,  we  soon  ascertained  that 
they  wore  scanty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unim- 
posing.  The  debris  of  ancient  Benares,  as  was  stated  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  may  be  traced  in  the 
multitude  of  carved  stones,  portions  of  capitals,  shafts, 
bases,  friezes,  architraves,  and  so  forth,  inserted  into 
modem  buildings  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
quarters  of  the  city.  These  fragments  exhibit  a  great 
diversity  of  style,  from  the  severely  simple  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly ornate,  and  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  former  existence  of  buildings  of  styles  of 
architecture  corresponding  to  themselves,  yet  differing, 
in  many  important  respects,  from  the  styles  of  modem 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  structures,  and  coinciding 
with  those  of  ancient  temples  and  monasteries  of  Qte 
Gupta  and  pre-Gupta  periods,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist  in  various  parts  of  India.  Were  these  the 
only  remains  found  in  Benares,  fhey  could  not  &il  to 
awaken  much  curious  interest  in  G19  mind  of  the  anti* 
quarian ;  and  he  would,  naturally,  cany  on  a  process 
of  induction  in  regard  to  them,  and  would  say  to  him- 
self :  ' '  Here  are  the  stones ;  but  where  are  the  boildings  ? 
What  was  their  form  ?  What  theii  age  ?"  And,  with 
the  help  of  the  ruins  of  other  places,  he  would  be  able  to 
answer  most  of  these  questions  satis&ctorilj,  and  would, 
to  a  large  extent,  describe  the  buildings  to  which  the 
stones  at  one  time  belonged,  and  also  determine  the 
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epochs  of  their  erection.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  most 
ancient  ruin  yet  discovered  in  India  exhibits  nothing 
older  than  some  of  these  Benares  stones,  now  embedded 
in  modem  walls  and  parapets,  and  scattered  abont  in 
divers  holes  and  comers  of  the  city. 

The  fact  that  such  old  fragments  are  found  in  Benares, 
conjoined  with  the  circumstance  that  an  exceedingly  small 
number  of  structural  remains  of  any  pretension  to  high 
antiquity  are  traceable  in  it,  goes  &r  to  prove  that  the 
city  has  been,  not  once,  but  several  times,  destroyed| 
until, — except  in  rare  instances,  and  these  chiefly,  though  ]' 

not  exclusively,  consisting  of  foundations  and  basement 
mouldings, — not  one  stone  of  the  andent  city  has  been 
left  upon  another,  and  the  foundations  of  its  temples 
and  its  palaces  have  been  tom  up,  so  that  their  places 
are  no  longer  known.  Moreover,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  that  the  site  of  Benares  has  considerably  shifted, 
and  that,  at  one  time,  it  came  quite  up  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bam&, — ^which  flows  into  the  Ganges  on 
its  northem  boundary,  from  which  it  is  now  distant 
nearly  half  a  mile, — ^and  stretched  &r  beyond  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Consequently,  the  Hindu  pilgrim,  who  per- 
forms his  wearisome  journey  of  perhaps  many  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  the  object  of  reaching  holy  KaSi,  and  of  dying  - 
in  the  city  of  his  fathers,  is  labouring  under  a  very 
grave  delusion ;  for  the  city  which  he  visits  has  been 
chiefly  erected  under  Mohammedan  rule,  and  on  a  spot 
for  the  most  part  different  from  that  which  his  fathers 
trod ;  and  the  fanes  in  which  he  worships  are  not  the 
spacious  temples  which  his  ancestors  built^  but  either  the 
pinched  and  contracted  cage-like  stractures  whidi  Mo- 
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hammedau  emperors  grudgingly  saffcred  their  idol-loving 
subjects  to  erect,  or  modem  imitations  of  the  same. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  such  ruins  and  re- 
mains of  ancient  edifices,  whether  Hindu  or  Buddhist, 
— those  at  Bakariya  Kuiid,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  excepted, — as  we  have  discovered  in  Benares 
and  its  immediate  suburbs. 

ANCIEKT   REMAINS,   No.  L 
In  RAj  Ghdt  Jbri. 

These  remains  are  in  the  interior  of  the  fort  at  Haj 
Ghat,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  its  northern 
boundary.  There  is  a  small  tongue  of  high  land, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  plain  below,  extending  to 
the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Bami,  which,  in 
the  mutiny,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  has  been  styled, 
ever  since,  the  Baj  Ghat  Fort.  There  is  a  belief, 
amongst  the  natives,  that  this  spot  was  selected,  ages 
ago,  for  a  similar  object,  by  the  traditional  Eaja  BanSr. 
It  is  probable  that,  formerly,  the  whole  of  this  elevated 
space  was  built  over,  and  that  the  Raja  governing  the 
city  had  his  chief  residence  there.  It  is  the  natural 
key,  not  only  of  modem  Benares,  but  also  of  the 
country  for  several  miles  round ;  and  a  well-equipped 
force  in  possession  of  it  would  with  difficulty  be  ap- 
proached and  dispossessed.  The  Government  has  lately 
abandoned  this  grand  strategical  position,  on  the  ground 
of  its  alleged  unhealthiness. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  leading 
into  the  fort,  may  be  seen  the  ancient  remains  which 
I  will  now  describe,  and  which,  next  to  the  Buddhist 
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temple  at  Bakariy&  Kxux^  are  the  most  complete,  and 
certainly  are  the  most  beautiful,  of  any  yet  discoyered 
in  Benares.  They  consist  of  two  cloisterS|  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  each  sustained  by  a  quadruple  colon- 
nade,  l)ut  differing  both  in  height  and  length.  The 
smaller  cloister  is  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  the  larger 
eighty-four;  and,  therefore,  the  entire  facade  is  exactly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  whilst  the 
breadth  of  both  is  uniform,  and  is  twenty-fiye  feet 
There  are  eight  columns  in  each  row,  in  the  one  room, 
or  thirty-two  in  all ;  and,  in  the  other,  there  are  ten  in 
each  row,  or  forty  in  all ;  so  that  the  number  of  stone 
pillars  standing  in  the  entire  building  is  seyenty-two. 
Those  in  the  smaller  cloister  are  barely  nine  feet  high, 
and  are  all  square  and  of  a  uniform  pattern,  a  slight 
difference  only  being  traceable  in  the  capitals,  which 
are  of  the  old  cruciform  shape.  There  is  not  much 
ornamentation  on  these  pillars ;  but  the  chess-board  and 
serrated  patterns  are  abundantly  caryed  upon  the  archi- 
traves. The  pillars  in  the  larger  cloister,  including 
the  capital  and  base,  are  ten  feet  in. height;  but  the 
architraves  above  the  capitals  are  of  the  same  height  as 
those  in  the  smaller  cloister,  namely,  one  foot  These 
pillars  differ  greatly,  both  in  shape  and  omamentatioo, 
from  those  just  described.  Some  of  them  are  covered 
with  profuse  carving,  cut  deep  into  the  stone;  and, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  so  sharp  and  well-defined,  as  to 

• 

wear  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  executed. 
The  lotos-plant  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  many  of 
the  designs,  all  which  are  striking,  whilst  some  are 
chaste  and  elegant    The  chdkwa  or  Brahmani  duck  is 
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lepresented,  in  divers  positions,  on  tlie  noble  scroll-work 
extending  along  the  square  sides  of  several  shafts,  from 
the  base  to  the  capital.  These  scroll  bass-reliefs  equal 
some  of  the  earrings  on  the  S^achi  pillars  in  richness ; 
and  the  deEogos  ar^  perhaps,  more  &ee  m  their  con- 
ception. There  were,  formerly,  human  figures,  probably 
cf  a  grotesque  form,  carved  upon  some  of  the  pillars, 
as  traces  of  them  are  still  distinctly  discernible;  but 
these  figures  were  defaced,  and  almost  obliterated,  by 
the  Mohammedans,  on  taking  possession  of  the  edifice, 
and  appropriating  it  to  their  own  uses.  The  pillars 
are  regularly  arranged  with  regard  to  the  Slnhasaa 
or  throne  of  Buddha ;  and  the  finest  pillars  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  cloister,  in  the  direction  of  its  depth ; 
and,  aboTe  them,  near  the  inner  wall,  the  stone  ceiling, 
in  two  divisions  of  the  roof,  is  singularly  carved,  and, 
strange  to  say,  is  of  the  kind  described,  by  Fergusson, 
as  Jaina  architecture.  One  of  them  is  covered  with 
lotos-blossoms  carved  in  relief. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  these  cloisters 
have  been  much  altered  from  their  original  condition, 
and  that  principally  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  trans- 
formed them  into  a  mosque,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  employed  even  as  late  as  the  mutiny  in  1857,  and 
.  were  regarded  with  peculiar  sanctity  by  this  people.  On 
closely  examining  the  columns,  architraves,  and  ceilings, 
it  is  plain,  not  only  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
shifting  of  places,  but  that  new  pillars,  carved  in  recent 
times,  hare  been  added  to  the  old,  some  of  the  old 
have  been  cut  up  for  repairs,  and  their  separated  por- 
tions have  been  distributed  amongst  several  pillars,  and 
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joined  to  them.    The  inner  masdye  stone  wall  running  | 

along  the  entire  length  of  the  building  is,  eyidentlji 
unconnected  with  the  original  structure ;  as  also  is  the 
present  stone  floor,  which  is  a  foot  and  upwards  higher 
than  the  old.  A  trench  having  been  dug  on  the  east 
side,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bases  of  many  of  the 
columns  were  embedded  deep  below  the  modem  stone 
pavement ;  while,  in  the  front-part  of  the  smaller  cloister, 
at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  the  outer  moulding  of  the 
earlier  floor  could  be  traced  continuously,  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Notwithstanding  all  these  extensive  alter- 
ations which  the  building  has  undergone  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  hands  of  different  masters,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  many  of  the  columns  are  standing  on  their 
proper  sites,  and  that  the  edifice,  although  greatly 
changed,  is  still,  in  its  main  features,  a  Buddhist  stmo- 
ture,  and  formed  part  of  an  old  Yihara  or  Temple-  !|| 

monastery.    The  cloisters  were  transformed  into  their.  jj 

present  condition,  as  a  mosque,  some  eighty  years  ago;  ft 

and  the  modem  pavement  was  then  laid  down.  '• 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  cloister*  corres-  :| 

•I 

ponding  to  the  smaller,  formerly  existed  at  the  southern  '    \i 

extremity  of  the  larger  one;  and  this  supposition  is  is| 

greatly  strengthened    by  the  circumstance  of  a  Sin-  H 

hdsan  (already  referred  to)  being  still  standing  by  the  i 

wall  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  but  altered  from  its 
original  form,  having  been  used,  by  Mohammedan  Mul- 
lahs, as  a  rostmm  or  pulpit  The  monastery,  when  com- 
plete, was,  in  all  likelihood,  a  square,  each  side  beings 
at  least,  the  length  of  these  three  cloisters;  and  the  4 

chief  Buddha  was  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  i;> 
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square.  What  other  buildings  were  formerly  herSi  bo* 
sides  those  now  visible,  ean,  of  eourse,  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  is  probable,  that,  on  three  sides,  there  were 
cloisters ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  namely,  that  to  the  east, 
was  a  row  of  temples,  the  largest  containing  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  Buddha.  That  other  buildings  were  once 
here  is  certain  from  the  various  sculptured  stones  found 
near  by.  We  observed  seven  pillars,  sixteen  isolated 
capitals,  and  four  large  carved  stones  used  for  archi- 
traves, some  of  which  support  a  recently  erected  stmo- 
ture  attached  to  the  smaller  cloister. 

The  venerable  ruins  described  above  present  a  very 
remarkable  appearance.  In  the  year  of  the  mutiny, 
barracks  for  European  troops  having  been  erected  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  were  converted  into  a  qpaciow 
cooking-room  or  kitchen.  Fires  were  lighted  insida^  on 
the  stone  floor,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  attd« 
consequently,  the  roof,  walls,  and  columns  wore  charred 
by  the  heat  and  blackened  by  the  soot ;  so  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  edifice  is  now  most  dismal  and  forfaiddiiig. 
Mr.  Home  went  to  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  boildiagi 
and  removing,  as  an  experiment^  the  encrusted  soot  ftwa 
some  of  the  carvings.  Fortunately,  the  Mohammedaoa, 
or  the  British  OoTemment  authorities, — we  know  not 
whichy — in  their  care  for  these  beautiftil  works  of  arl| 
hsTs  embedded  them  in  mortar,  from  base  to  capital|  so 
that  many  of  them  might  be  restored.  The  removal  of 
the  encrustations,  however,  will  have  to  be  aQeompKAed 
with  the  greatest  care,  or  else  the  surfkee  sCoos^  rso* 
dercd  friable  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  beeo  sabjeetad^ 
will  come  away  with  the  saperimposed  mertar,  thanbj 
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destroying  the  delicate  edge  of  the  carvings.  We  trust 
the  Government  will  not  grudge  a  few  hundred  rupees 
for  the  thorough  cleaning  of  thb  interesting  specimen 
of  Buddhist  architecture.  The  inner  stone  wall  and  the 
modem  pavement  should,  also,  be  removed. 

Besides  these  remains,  there  were,  until  quite  re- 
cently, hundreds  of  stones  lying  about  in  the  fort^ 
bearing  traces  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  mutiny, 
many  of  these  were  collected,  and  were  utilized  for 
the  foundations  of  temporary  barracks  which  were  then 
erected.  These  stones  may  once  have  belonged  to  the 
monasteiy  just  described,  when  it  existed  in  its  in- 
tegrity ;  but  they  may  also  have  been  portions  of  other 
contemporaneous  buildings  situated  in  its  vicinity. 

During  the  mutiny,  Mr.  Tresham,  by  Government 
order,  blew  up  some  ancient  buildings  standing  near 
the  monastery ;  and  there  are  still  the  foundations  of  one 
remaining,  which  defied  all  attempts  at  its  destruction. 
Mr.  Home  also  remembers  a  Buddhist  temple,  which 
was  removed  to  afford  space  for  barracks. 

AjSTIENT  remains,  No.  II. 
Near  Raj  Ghat  Fori. 

A  few  hundred  yards  due  north  from  the  old  gateway 
leading  to  the  Eaj  Ghat  Fort,  is  a  mound,  of  circumscribed 
extent,  now  used  as  a  Mohammedan  burial-ground*;  and 
on  its  summit  are  the  ruins  of,  apparently,  an  old  Bud- 
dhist temple.  They  consist  simply  of  four  pillars,  richly 
carved  with  scroll-work,  sustaining  an  ancient  root  At 
the  comers  of  the  shafts  is  the  ordinary  ornamentation, 
resembling  a  chain  of  lotos  seed-pods.    The  capitals  are 
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cruciform;  and  the  bases  are  sqoare,  iritli  embellished 
faces.  The  ceiling  is  very  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
is  composed  of  slabs  over-lappiog  one  aaother,  with  the 
centre  stone  crowning  the  whole,  according  to  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  Indian  roof-building.  This  latter  stone 
exhibits  the  expanded  petals  of  a  lotos-blossom ;  while 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  triangular  spaces,  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  slabs,  are  freely  carved  with  the 
scroll-pattern.  A  few  sculptured  stones  lie  about  the 
monnd :  amongst  them  is  an  erect  figure  of  Buddha, 
with  garland  and  armlets,  much  mutilated.  There  are, 
also,  three  stone  beams,  or  architraves,  bearing  the  chess- 
board and  spcar-head  patterns.  In  the  small  terrace, 
likewise,  on  which  the  ruin  stands,  are  inserted  four 
carved  stones,  taken,  doubtless,  from  some  ancient  build- 
ing formerly  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  occurence  of 
three  or  four  plain  cloister  pillars,  of  the  usual  form, 
adapted  by  the  Mussulmans  as  head-stones  for  graves, 
together  with  the  caiTed  architraves  already  spoken  of, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  small  cloister  for  monastio 
purposes  must,  originally,  have  stood  upon  this  mound, 
which  was  then  terraced,  and  that  its  stones  have,  by 
degrees,  been  removed,  both  for  building  Mohammedan 
graves  and  for  repairs  in  the  fort. 

ANCIENT   REMAINS,   No.   IIL 
Small  Moiqut  in  BudAok  MaiaBM. 

I  In  the  Budaon  Mahalla,  near  the  Baj  Qhit  Fort,  a  short 

distance  south  of  the  high  road,  there  is  a  small  mosqne, 
— in  an  enclosure, — made  np,  to  a  groat  extent,  of  old 
remains.    The  building  seems  to  have  been  curtuled 
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Ancient  Mound  or  Ridge  running  from  near  the  mouth  of  th§ 
Bamd  into  the  Adampura  MahaUa. 


Ganges^  we  could  understand  how,  by  severing  the  fort 
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from  its  original  dimensions,  leaving  a  rained  portion. 
stiU  standing  on  its  southern  side.    The  entire  structure  j  j 

contains  seventeen  stone  pillars,  eight  of  which  exhibit  i  j  ^ 

ornamental  carvings,  and,  probably,  belonged  to  a  Bud-  \'  i 

dhist  chaitya  or  temple.    There  are,  also,  eight  capitals  j    ^{ 

inserted  in  the  walls,  without  shafts  and  bases;   and,  \ 

besides,  there  are  fragments  of  other  capitals  in  various 
places.  Kone  of  these  old  remains  are  in  situ.  They 
were  brought,  most  probably,  from  some  temple  in  the 
neighbourhood, — ^perhaps,  indeed,  from  the  mound  occu- 
pied by  the  small  ruin  not  far  ofl^  referred  to  in  No,  II.  c 
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This  very  remarkable  ridge  extends  for  a  long  dis-  j' 

tance,  and  commences  at  the  river  Bam&  when  at  its  ^ 

flood.     In  the  dry  season,  therefore,  there  is  a  stretch  of  | 

low  land  lying  between  its  extremity  in  that  direction 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  itself.  The  ridge  is,  mani- 
festly, an  artificial  work,  and  was  originally  intended 
either  as  a  wall  to  the  ancient  city,  or  as  a  rampart  j  i[ 

thrown  up  against  it  and  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Edj  •  l|j 

Ghat.    The  latter  supposition  was  that  held  by  Mr.  ij! 

James  Frinsep,  who  imagined  that  it  was  cast  up  by  the  \\ 

Mohammedans,  in  their  attack  upon  Benares,  and  was  i  { 

specially  directed  against  the  fort  This  supposition  may 
be  true,  although  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could 
have  been  of  much  service,  whether  in  an  attack  on  the 
fort  or  on  the  city,  especially  at  a  period  when  artillery 
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was  not  in  use.     Had  it  reached  as  far  as  the  river  ^h 
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from  the  city,  it  might  have  heen  a  source  of  danger  to 
hoth ;  but  the  south-western  extremity  is  not  nearer  the 
Ganges  than  a  third  of  a  mile  or,  perhaps,  more.  "We  are 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  extremity  was  once 
connected  with  that  river,  hut  at  a  time  far  more  distant 
than  the  ilohammcdan  conquest  of  India.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  this  long  emhank- 
ment  was  the  old  boundary  of  the  city  in  this  direction, 
in  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  and  was,  possibly, 
employed  for  offensive  purposes  by  the  Kohammedans, 
on  the  extension  of  the  city  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  this  means  of  de- 
fence by  the  inhabitants.  The  embankment  may  have 
been  carried  on,  originally,  to  the  Ganges,  in  a  straight 
line  with  its  present  dii'cction  ;  or,  making  a  short 
circuit,  it  may  have  entered  it  by  Tiliya  Nala,  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Buddhist  ruin, 
which  will  hereafter  be  described.  In  this  case,  a 
portion  of  it  must  have  been  thrown  down,  and  swept 
away,  to  make  room  for  the  growth  of  the  city;  and 
J'  there  ia  good  ground  for  supposing  that  the  city  ex- 

I '  tended,  in  a  narrow  band,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 

1 1  about   as    far  as   the  Man-Mandil    Observatory,  even, 

I  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era.    Should  this  idea  be 

V  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  most  ancient  site  of  the 

j  city  of  Benares  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this 

'1  wall,  stretching  across  from  the  Barnd  to  the  Ganges, 

J  marking  off  a  tongue  of  land  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 

.  the  two  rivers,  and  including  the  high  land  of  the  Baj 

'  Ghat  Fort,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  once  covered 

I  with  houses.    The  city  must  then  have  heen  of  small 
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compass,  as  compared  with  its  oxiatiiig  dimenuons,  irnless, 
as  we  telieve,  and  as  is  indisputably  certain,  it  crossed 
over  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Bam&i 

That  both  sides  of  the  river  BoiBk  vere,  in  former 
days,  better  inhabited  than  at  present,  is  somewhat  sub- 
stantiated by  an  examination  of  the  ground  on  dther 
side.  Brick  debns  lies  scattered  about  among  the  fields 
on  the  right  bank  of  this  stream ;  and  old  coins  and 
broken  stone  images  are,  occasionally,  found  by  tho 
people,  or  are  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  while,  on  the 
other  or  Benares  side,  old  remains  occur  in  the  fort ;  ' 
and,  likewise,  below  it,  on  the  low  land  already  re- 
ferred to,  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  carved  and 
exhibit  ancient  mason-marks  engraved  upon  them,  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Moreover,  it  is  stated,  in  the  Ceylon 
AnnalSj  that,  formerly,  the  city  surrounding  8£mith  was 
continuous  with,  or  a  part  of,  Benares ;  which,  if  true, 
must  have  been  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  Indeed, 
these  records  carry  us  back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  that 
of  the  historical  Buddha,  or  Sakya  Muni,  and,  therefine, 
perhaps,  prior  to  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Their  state- 
ments must,  of  course,  be  received  cautiously,  and  not 
as  unadulterated  authentic  history.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  tradition  amongst  the  Bud- 
dhists of  India,  conveyed  thence  by  their  missionaries  to 
Ceylon,  that,  in  remote  ages,  the  city  of  Benares  ex- 
tended to  S&mith. 

In  visiting  this  ridge,  or  embankment,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  high  road  leading  to  B£j  Ghkt  outs 
right  through  it ;  the  eai-th  of  the  cutting  being  used  to 
raise  the  road  above  the  level  of  the  countiy.    It  is  well 
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to  temark,  too,  that,  where  the  road  passes  below  the 
fort  to  tho  gh&t,  the  aoU  has  been  cut  away,  to  make 
room  for  it;  bo  that,  formerly,  we  may  suppose,  that, 
instead  of  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous  wall,  which 
the  eloratfid  land  to  the  east  of  the  road  now  exhibits, 
.  the  mound  of  tho  fort,  in  this  direction,  diminished 
in  a  gradual  slope,  terminating,  perhaps,  not  far  from 
TiUy&N&U. 

The  ridge  is,  in  one  part,  formed  of  threo  terraces,  the 
uppennost  being,  perhaps,  thirty  feet  above  the  land; 
upon  which  elevated  spot  is  the  tomb  of  Mira  S4hib. 
In  the  mutiny,  a  large  portion  of  the  mound  opponto 
the  fbrt  was  cut  away,  for  strategical  reasons ;  althoi^h 
what  is  left  is  sufficient  to  prove  of  great  service  to 
an  enemy  attacking  the  fort 

On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  in  sight  of  Mir4 
S&hib's  tomb,  is  an  Imdmbara,  a  modem  edifice,  built 
altogether  of  new  materials ;  and  a  few  paces  distant 
from  it  are  two  small  stnicturea,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  which,  although  of  recent  erection,  are  partly  com- 
posed of  old  materials.  Each  building  possesses  fbor 
ancient  pillars  of  the  Byddhist  type ;  and,  lying  about 
in  various  placee,  are  four  pillars  more,  five  kalasetf 
two  architraves,  and  seven  bases, — one  of  the  last  being 
extensively  carved.  All  tiiese  are  the  spoils  of  some 
ancient  temple  or  monastery. 

ANCIENT    REKAINS,   No.  IT. 

SMiyd  Ndld  and  Maqdam  Sil^. 

We  have  chosen  to  combine  these  remains,'  and  to 
speak  of  them  under  one  head,  because,  although  sepa- 
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rated,  and  standing  in  different  Mahallas  or  TirardSi 
they  are  near  enough  together  to  suggest  the  suppon- 
tion,  that  they  may  have  been,  at  one  time,  conneoted. 
There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  question  that,  formerly,  either 
a  Buddhist  temple  or  monastery  stood  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whioh  is  yery  rich  in  old  carved  fragments 
of  stone  scattered  about  amongst  the  walls  and  founda- 
tions of  dwelling-houseS|  and  in  divers  other  places.  The 
ruins  at  Tiliy&  N&1&,  now  forming  part  of  a  deserted 
mosque,  were,  originally,  so  &r  as  I  can  judge,  a 
1  portion  of  a  temple;  yet^  seeing  that  the  remains  at 
Maqdam  S&hib  are  only  a  short  distance  o£^  and  that 
sculptured  stones  lie  everywhere  about,  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  supposition,  that  a  Vih&ra  or  temple- 
monastery  was  situated  in  this  district,  and  that  the 
existing  remains,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  it 

The  ruins  at  Tiliyd  N41a  are  immediately  above  the 
ndld  or  stream,  on  the  high  ground  of  its  left  banlc,  a 
very  short  distance  only  from  the  point  where  it  rons 
into  the  Ganges,  and  close  to  the  main  street  under 
which  the  stream  flows.  They  not  only  overhang  the 
ndld^  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  one  time,  they 
must  have  extended  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  across  its 
present  bed.  They  consist  of  seventeen  massive  square 
columns,  in  three  rows ;  namely,  four  double  colunms  in 
the  front  row,  four  single  ones  in  the  second,  and  five 
in  the  third  or  innermost  row.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  pillars  of  the  last  row  is  the  Sinh&san  or  throne 
of  Buddha,  an  immense  slab  of  stone,  nine  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
retreating  beyond  the  boundary-wall  behind,  into  which 
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all  the  piHart  of  this  rov  are  inaerted.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  that  the  Sinh&aan  waa  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildiDg ;  that  ia  to  say,  that,  as  there  are  three  pillars 
to  the  right  of  it,  there  were  as  many  to  the  lcfl|  in  each 
of  the  three  rows,  the  front  row  being  of  double  pillais 
throughout  llcconstructiDg  the  edifice  as  it  originaUj 
stood,  there  were,  therefore,  one  row  of  six  double  pillan^ 
and  two  rows  of  six  single  pillars,  or  twenty-four  pillars 
in  all.  Each  capital  is  ornamented  with  the  bell-pendant, 
to  which  the  BuddhiBts  were  so  oonspicuously  partial^ 
and  which  was,  after  them,  much  used  by  the  Brahroana. 
The  double  columns  are  surmounted  by  one  huge  capital| 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth;  and  each  capital  possesses 
a  long  arm  for  the  cares-stone.  Over  the  two  inner  rows 
are  two  domes,  one  of  which  is  above  the  Sinhisan,  and 
is  more  ornamented  than  the  other.  There  must  have 
been,  originally,  a  third  dome,  to  the  left  of  the  oentnl 
dome,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  right  Outside  the 
building  there  is  a  fine  basement-moulding,  which  donbl- 
loAS  belonged  to  it,  before  it  was  seised  and  appropriated 
by  the  Mohammedans.  Estimating  the  building  as  it 
once  stood,  it  was  quite  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  and  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  breadth.  The  Mussulmans  may  haft 
altered  the  primitive  structure  very  considerably,  in  trane- 
forming  it  into  a  mosque.  Some  of  the  large  stones  have 
fallen  into  the  mala  and  upon  its  banks ;  and  others  have^ 
probably,  been  used  in  the  repairs  of  the  bridge  and 
of  its  adjoining  stone  wall ;  so  that,  we  believe,  it  wovld 
not  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  nearly  all  the  oaiasiat 
pillars  and  capttab. 
The  Maqdam  8ihib  is  a  aqoare  eodosufs,  in  the 
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Gulzar  Mahalla,  near  to  Tiliya  N&la,  used  by  the 
Mohammedans  as  a  cemetery.  On  its  northern  and 
western  sides  are  cloistered  pillars,  with  portions  of 
ancient  stone  eaves  overhanging  their  capitals,  present- 
ing, on  their  upper  surface,  imitations  of  wood-carving. 
There  are  twenty-five  pillars  on  the  western  side,  and 
twenty-eight,  or,  if  all  could  be  seen,  probably  thirty-  I 

two,  on  the  northern  side.  Several  of  the  pillars  are 
carved,  while  some  of  the  capitals  are  ornamented,  and 
some  are  double.  There  may  be  seen,  also,  handsomely 
carved  stone  brackets,  for  the  support  of  the  eaves  above 
spoken  of.  The  eastern  wall  bounding  the  enclosure  is, 
evidently,  composed,  to  some  extent,  of  cut  stones  of  an 
ancient  date.  The  entire  court  is  one  hundred  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  sixty  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS,  No.  V. 
Zdf  Bhairo. 
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At  the  junction  of  the  Ghazeepore  road  with  the  B&j 
Ghat  road,  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  about  a  short 
mile  from  the  fort,  is  a  large  square  tank,  on  the  left  j[ 

bank  of  which,  as  on  a  terrace,  stands  the  Idt^  or  pillar,  :j 

of  which  some  mention  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
chapter.  It  is  only  a  few  feet  high ;  and  it  is  covered 
with  copper  sheeting.  We  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  faqfr  residing  here  to  permit  us  to  lift  up  the  cop- 
per cap,  by  removing  the  plaster  which  connects  it 
with  the  flooring  below,  in  order  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
stone  pillar  which  it  now  conceals;  but  so  great  is  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  this  object,  that  our  efforts  were  \ 
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eatiiely  fraitless ;  and,  had  we  persisted  ia  them,  a  diB- 
tarbanca  might  have  been  occasioned.  The  origiDal 
stone  column}  of  which  the  concealed  pillar  is,  doubtless, 
a  small  fragment,  was  about  forty  feet  high,  and,  it  is 
reported,  was  covered  with  ancient  carvings,  which  were, 
most  probably,  inscriptions.  It  was  stated,  before,  that 
this  was  thrown  down  by  the  Mohammedans,  during  a 
terrible  conflict  with  the  Hindu  population,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  natives  say,  that  the 
pHlar  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges ;  but,  as  that  stream 
is  half  a  mile  o£^  or  more,  this  must  have  been  done 
piecemeaL  In  all  likelihood,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  action  of  which  on  sandstone  soon  causes  it  to 
<»iimble  to  pieces.  As  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  was  one  of  Aioka's  pillars,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  inspect  the  remaining  frag- 
mentf  whidi  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  belong  to  the 
original  column,  and,  in  that  case,  to  possess  a  portion  of 
an  inscription  sufficient  to  certify  its  connexbn  with 
A^ka,  or  with  the  Guptas,  or  with  some  other  monarch 
by  whom  the  column  was  ereoted. 

It  is  important,  in  our  present  investigation,  to  know 
that  the  pillar  once  stood  in  proximity  to  a  temple, 
or  in  its  courtyard :  the  temple  was  destroyed  by 
Aurungzeb ;  and,  on  its  site,  a  mosqne  was  erected,  the 
courtyard  of  which  enclosed  the  pillar.  On  examining 
the  terraces  where  the  Idt  stands,  we  see,  quite  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  upper  portion  has  been  thrown  up  in 
modem  times,  and  that  the  ancient  level  of  the  ground 
was  some  six  or  eight  feet  lower  than  what  it  now  is, 
and,  indeed,  was  flush  with  the  soil  of  the  Uohammedan 
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cemetery  close  by,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  a  few 
Buddhist  remains,  in  the  shape  of  pillars  and  architrayes,  \ 

made  up  into  a  Mohammedan  sepulchre.  What  this  so- 
called  temple  was,  admits  of  very  little  question,  inas- 
much as  the  boundary-walls  of  the  terrace  and  of  the 
neighbouring  cemetery  and  garden  exhibit  a  consider- 
able  variety  of  isolated  carved  remains,  sufficient  to 
afford  abundant  attestation  to  the  supposition,  that, 
formerly,  a  large  structure  stood  on  this  site,  covering, 
probably,  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground  above  the 
tank  on  its  northern  side.  Some  of  the  carvings  are 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  archteological  collection  in  the  Government  i 
College  grounds  at  Benares.  There  are  several  pillars 
embedded  in  the  brickwork;  and,  also,  a  stone,  seven. 
feet  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  depth,  which  is 
deserving  of  special  remark,  as  from  its  face  project 
four  magnificent  bosses,  each  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  elevation  of  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
stone.  These  bosses  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  over  the  main  entrance. 

Below  the  upper  terrace  on  which  the  Idt  stands,  is, 
as  already  observed,  a  Mohammedan  cemetery,  with  a 
Ratiza^  or  tomb,  in  the  middle.  This  building  rests 
upon  sixteen  pillars,  each  eight  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  and  having  architraves,  between  their  capitals, 
one  foot  two  inches  in  thickness.  Moreover,  there 
are  five  pillars  in  the  verandah  to  the  south.  Some 
of  the  pillars  are  ornamented  with  seroU-work  and 
the  lotos-plant,  while  their  four  comers  are  deeply  in- 
dented with  representations  of  the  lotos  seed-pod.    One 
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pillar  has  eight  aidoa  in  its  lowest  dirisioiii  and  nxtaen 
in  its  upper;  and  has,  also,  a  band  of  foor  grinning 
faces  oonnectcd  together,  and,  under  them,  a  row  of 
beaded  garlands.  The  pillar  is  erowned  with  a  round 
stone,  projecting  two  inches.  A  curious  assemblage  of 
thirtj-two  grotesque  faces,  with  beaded  gariands  and 
tassels  issuing  from  their  mouths,  runs  round  the  edge 
of  the  stone. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that,  if  our  conjecture,  that 
the  upper  terrace  has  been  onlj  recentlj  thrown  up,  be 
correct,  then,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fragmentaij 
pillar  on  its  summit  is  part  of  the  original  pillar,  whidiy 
in  ancient  times,  stood  here,  it  would  foDow  that  IIm 
length  of  the  existing  fragment  is  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  terrace  abore  the  foundations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cemetery,  in  addition  to  its  eleration  abore  the 
terrace,  and  to  the  extent  of  inserticm  of  its  lower 
extremitj  in  the  primitive,  but  now  subjacent  soiL  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  not  less  than  from  fiMtrtaen  to 
sixteen  feet  in  length. 

AKCIEST  RRMAIN8»  He.  TL 

About  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Bakarfji 
Kuod  romains  is  a  beautiAil  little  structure^  called|  hf 

the  natiTcs,  Battis  Khambhi,  or  ''  thirtj-two  paiani'' 
It  is  a  rtrj  picturesque  object,  as  seen  froa  the  B^l 
Oh4t  road,  from  which  it  is  some  feor  hundred  jaids 
distant  It  consists  of  a  dome,  sustained  bj  twentj^lMV 
square  pillars,  standing  in  pairS|  at  interval^  all  roosii. 
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Formerly,  each  comer  had  four  piUars,  thus  inoreasmg 

the  present  numher  by  eight;  and  then,  of  coursei  the 

entire  number  was  thirty-two  :    but  two   from   eabh  t 

comer  have  been  removed,  leaving  the  spaces  ooou-  I 

pied  by  them  empty.      All  the    upper  part  of  the 

building  is  Mohammedan,  while  all  the  lower  part  is, 

indisputably,  Buddhist^  in  its  style  of  architecture.    On 

the  western  side  is  a  projection  for  the  Sinh&san  of 

Baddha,  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  temple  at 

Bakariyi  Xuvdi,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 

extends,  in  all  genuine  Buddhist  temples.     The  pillars  d 

stand  upon  a  platform  raised  above  the  ground.    The 

interior  of  the  building  is  a  Mohammedan  tomb. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so  many  ancient 
remains  lying  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  Bakarfyi 
Kui;i(}  to  the  Baj  Gh&t  fort;  for  most  of  the  remains 
hitherto  referred  to  lie  in  this  line.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  formerly  a  large  number  of  Bnddhist  buildings 
stood  between  these  two  bonndaries ;  and  that  the 
foundations  of  some  of  them  might  be  discovered,  in  ad-  j| 

dition  to  the  more  prominent  remains  already  brought 
to  notice,  if  a  keen  search  were  instituted.  It  seems 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  road  here  during  U 

the  Buddhist  period,  not   far  distant   from   the  line  'J! 

of  the  present  one.  This  road  was  at  right  angles  to 
another,  proceeding  from  Bakarfya  Euo4  in  the  direc-  Hi 

tion  of  Sam&th,  which  stiU  exists.  Search  might  be 
made  along  this  road,  for  the  foundations  of  ancient 
bmldings  and  Buddhist  relics ;    as  there  can  be  no  ;  .| 

doubt  that  constant  communication  was  kept  up  by  the  ]V' 

monks  of  S&m&th  with  Bakar{y&  Eu^^i  in  both  which  if 

if  ' 
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places  there  were  vast  monastio  edifices  and  nameroos 
temples. 

Near  this  ruin,  and  between  it  and  Bakarfyi  Kuodt 
is  a  small  building,  standing  by  the  road  side,  in  which 
several  pillars  of  an  ancient  type  are  inserted  into 
the  containing  walls.  They  were,  very  probably, 
brought  from  Bakarfyi  Euq4-  The  building  has  an 
unpretending  appearance,  and  is  kept  whitewashed  by 
the  Mohammedans,  its  proprietors. 

ANCIKNT  REMAINS,  Ke.  TIL 

It  is  not  our  purpose  thoroughly  to  describe  this 
handsome  structure,  one  of  the  finest  mosqaas  in  the 
whole  city,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  Mahalla  bear- 
ing its  own  name.  Its  magnificent  and  lofty  dome,  as 
well  as  various  parts  of  the  mosque  itsdf,  nnqnestioii* 
ably  exhibit  a  Mohammedan  style  of  arehitaetnrs ;  bat 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by  fkr  the  greater 
portion  of  the  building,  and  eertainly  five-sixths  of  its 
materials,  belong  to  an  epoch  fkr  more  distant  than  IIm 
Mohammedan  invasion.  The  numerous  square  5M>ln«ns^ 
with  their  cruciform  capitals,  and  also  the  screens  b#* 
twcen  some  of  them  in  the  upper  story,  are  of  Bod* 
dhist  workmanship;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
both  Duddliists  and  Hindus  have  made  use  of  the  saase 
materials  in  different  eras,  and  that,  in  fiMt,  the  mosqoe 
is  a  mixture  of  three  styles,  namely,  Buddhist,  Hinduii 
and  Mohammedan*  The  first  edifice  waa^  we  believe,  % 
monastery,  with,  most  probably,  one  or  more  temples 
attached ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  any  pertMi  ef 
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the  original  building  stands  tn  Mu;  and  we  have  not 
sufficiently  examined  it  to  be  able  to  airiye  at  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  point.     Our  conviction|  howeveri 
iS|  that  certain  leading  characteristics  of  the  first  struc- 
ture were  perpetuated,  by  the  Hindus,  in  that  which  they 
raised  on  the  departure,  or  rather  expulsion,  of  the 
Buddhists  from  Benares.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
accurately  what  this  Hindu  building  was ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  math^  —  that  is,  .a 
monastery  or  religious  house  for  Hindu  ascetics,  such  as 
one  sees  in  many  parts  of  the  land  at  the  present  day, — 
than  a  temple.    In  the  roof  of  the  second  story  jof  the 
mosque,  a  slab  was  discoyered,  bearing  a  long  Sanskrit 
inscription,  towards  the  end  of  which  is  the  date  1248, 
which,  regarded  as  Samyat,  is  equiyalent  to  A.D.  1191. 
The  inscription  itself  is  of  no  particular  importance, 
except  that  it  abounds  with  references  to  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion, and  shows  that  it  belonged  to  a  building  erected 
by  a  Hindu,  and  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  Buddhist 
period.     It  alludes,  also,  to  certain  tanks,  temples^  and 
matJiBj  erected  and  embellished  in  and  about  Benares, 
which,  of  course,  were  all  in  honour  of  Hinduism.    It  is 
not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  these  structures  were  erected, 
and  that  this  inscription  was  written,  with  somewhat  of 
a  religio-political  object,  to  testify  to  the  triumph  which 
Hinduism  had  then  recently  gained  oyer  Buddhism; 
for  there  is  good  ground  for  belieying  that  the  build- 
ings at  Sdrnath  were  not  burnt,  and  that  the  monks 
were  not   expelled   therefrom,   till  about  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era, — that   is,  about  the  period  here 
referred  to.    We  haye  obtained  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
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tion  in  Sanskrit,  with  a  translation  in  Hindf,  through 
the  kindness  of  Babu  Siva  Prasad,  Joint  Inspector  of 
Schools,  whose  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  extensive 
knowledge  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  native  gentle- 
men in  these  provinoes. 

"We  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  small  side- 
door  or  postern,  with  its  massive  wall,  to  the  right  of  the 
building,  which  has  a  striking  air  of  originality;  and 
also  to  two  noble  capitals,  of  gigantic  dimensioaa,  lying  ■ 
in  the  court-yard  in  front  of  tho  mosque,  and  now 
converted  into  small  cisterns,  which  are  the  largest 
carved  capitals  we  have  found  anywhere. 

HINDU  TEUPLE  OF  KIETTl  BISHESWAH. 

Near  the  temple  of  Briddhkil, — one  of  the  very  few 
Hindu  temples  of  the  earlier  Mohammedan  period,  still 
standing  in  Benares,  not  appropriated  by  the  Musnl- 
mans, — and  a  few  paces  fi'om  the  well-known  shrine  of 
Batneswar,  is  a  mosque,  spoken  of,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  Alamgiri  !Masjid,  which  was  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Aurungzeb,  or  Alamgir,  and  was  designated 
after  that  Emperor.  Upon  it  may  be  read  the  following 
inscription,  in  Arabic ; — 

^j^  Vvv  <u-. 

The  translation  of  which  is;  "Turn  your  face  towards 
the  sacred  mosque.     1077  Higira,"  or  A.D.  1659, 

The  mosque  is  built,  tradition  states,  from  the  ma- 
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terials  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Xfrtti  BisheSwar,  and 
has  three  rows  of  lofty  stone  pillars,  eight  in  each  row ; 
but  the  pillars  at  the  extremities  are  not  single^  but 
three-fold.  The  capitals  are  large  and  massiye,  and  are 
cruciform  in  shape.  In  the  centre  of  each  shaft^  upon 
all  the  four  sides,  is  the  boss  omamentation|  each  boss 
being  fully  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  pillars  have  a 
double  base,  a  false  and  a  true;  the  one  consisting  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  the  other,  the  true  base, 
of  a  separate  stone.  Both  are  coyered  with  carvings. 
Some  of  the  architrayes  also  bear  upon  them  the  boss 
pattern;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  were,  formerly, 
shafts  of  pillars.  The  inner  wall  of  the  mosque  is, 
likewise,  of  stone.  Viewed  from  behind,  many  of  the 
blocks  display  various  mason-marks  inscribed  upon  them. 
From  an  examination  of  the  marks  or  symbols,  and 
of  the  architecture  represented  by  the  remains  now 
briefly  described,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  temple  which  once  stood  here,  and  which  was 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Aurungzeb,  was  of  great 
antiquity.  We  should  be  inclined  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  Hindu  temple  at  some  five  or  six  centuries  ago. 
It  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  sanctity;  as  many 
Hindus  still  visit  the  spot  on  pilgrimage,  and,  instead 
of  an  image, — ^which,  we  suppose,  the  Mohammedans 
would  not  allow  them  to  put  up, — worship  the  spout 
of  a  fountain,  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  a  small  tank 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  mosque.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  tank  is  the  site  of  the  old  temple ;  but^  if  the 
temple  was  a  large  one,  as  is  likely,  it  must  have  oc- 
cupied not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
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conrtyard,  but  olso  some  extent  of  ground  oa  either 
nd&  A  few  persons  perform  their  devotions  in  the 
tank  dailj;  but  the  grand  festival  is  at  the  ^tvardtri 
meld,  for  one  day  in  March,  when  crowds  throng  reve- 
rently around  the  sacred  spout,  and  present :'(,— or,  per- 
haps, regarding  it  as  a  god,  they  would  say  him,  or  her, 
— mtb  abundant  offerings  j  all  which,  down  to  the  last 
rupee,  are  received  by  the  Mullih  of  the  mosque,  who 
thintfl,  we  suppose,  that,  if  he  connives  at  the  idolatry, 
— which,  in  &ot,  he  cannot  put  down,— he  may  as  well 
be  handsomely  paid  for  it. 

In  noticing  the  remains  of  the  Kirtti  Bishe^war  temple, 
we  are  aware  that  they  do  not  come  under  the  desig- 
nation of  '  old '  or  '  ancient,'  as  applied  to  other  remains 
descaibed  in  this  chapter ;  and  yet,  as  they  are  not  with- 
out interest,  we  hare  given  them  a  place  in  it. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS,  No.  TIIL 
Chavkhamhhd  ifotqus. 

The  long  Chaiikhambha  street  in  the  cHy  of  Benares, 
in  or  near  which  most  of  the  great  bankers  have  their 
places  of  business,  takes  its  name  from  four  low  massive 
pillars,  of  modern  erection,  towards  its  north-eastern 
extremity,  standing  in  the  lowermost  story  of  a  lofty 
building,  the  weight  of  which  they  entirely  sustain. 
There  is  a  narrow  court  running  out  of  this  street, 
terminating  in  a  small  enclosure,  on  the  further  side 
of  which  is  a  mosque.  The  entire  enclosure  has  a  very 
remarkable  appearance,  and,  for  the  archteologist,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  interest.     The  entraQce  is  by  a 
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doorway  let  into  a  breastwork  or  wall  formed  of  blocks 
of  stone.  The  wall  is  twenty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  four  feet  thick,  and  is  constructed,  for  the 
most  part,  systematically,  as  is  evident  from  the  orna- 
mentation on  one  stone  answering  to  that  on  the  stone 
contiguous  to  it  Over  the  doorway  is  an  inscription,  in 
Arabic.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  doorway  and 
the  castellated  structure  crowning  the  wall,  there  is 
nothing  Mohammedan  in  its  architecture. 

The  mosque  and  corridor  adjoining  are  supported  by 
twenty-four  pillars,  of  which  six  are  double.  The 
capitals  are  of  the  simple  cruciform  pattern;  and  their 
outer  limbs  are  decorated   with  the  dwarf  bell-oma-  } 

mentation.    To  the  south  of  this  building  is  a  staircase  k 

leading  up  to  the  roof,  built  of  heavy  stones ;  and  along 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure,  for  about  twenty-five 
feet,   is  a  low  stone  wall,   six  feet  in  height ;   and,  H 

attached  to  it,  is  a  peculiar  ledge,  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  known  that  a  similar  wall  exists  on  the 
north  side,  also ;  but  it  is  hidden  from  view, 

^Most  of  the  pillars,  probably,  once  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  edifice ;  but  of  what  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    The  whole  of  the  old  materials  may  have  been  \ 

brought  from  other  places ;  and  yet  there  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  position  of  some  of  them,  which  leads  us  to 
conjecture  that  the  original  building  from  which  they 
were  taken  stood  on  this  spot ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  likely 
that  it  occupied  a  much  larger  space.  The  wall,  with 
the  projecting  bench,  is  very  curious.  The  latter  may 
have  been  used  by  priests  or  monks  to  recline  upon. 
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AKCIKNT  REMAIir8»  H«.  DL 

The  mosque  built  by  the  Emperor  Aumngnb  ea  th« 
foundations  of  what  is  commonlji  though  erroneoualji 
regarded  as  the  old  or  original  Bisheiwir  tempU,  is  of 
interest,  not  for  its  own  sake, — for,  notwithstandmg  its 
lofty  appearanee,  it  is  a  strueture  without  any  striking 
beauty  in  its  own  right, — ^but  on  account  of  the  andeot 
remains  with  which  it  is  associated  and  fh>m  the  m^ 
terials  of  which  it  has  brgely  been  oonstmeted.  Ths 
courtyard  consists  of  a  terrace,  raised  some  Are  fbet 
above  the  level  of  the  temple-quadimngle  in  the  oentra 
of  which  it  is  situated,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
area.  On  walking  round  the  quadrangle,  and  examining 
the  retaining  wall  of  the  terrace,  one's  attention  k 
arrested  by  peculiar  openings,  or  niches,  in  the  wall;  i 

and,  in  these,  architraves,  and  capitals,  and  parts  of 
pillars  on  which  they  rest  are  visible;  though,  in 
places,  the  openings  are  filled  with  earth,  almost 
the  level  of  the  capitals.    Proceeding  from  west  tfl 
the  ground  gradually  dedines;  until,  alter  descending 
four  steps,  and  arriving  opposite  a  large  stone  bull,  or 
Kandi,  the  opening  in  the  terrace  becomes  dear,  and  s 
portion  of  a  cloister,  such  as  surrounded  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  comes  into  view,  and  reveals  the  diaraetsr  sf 
the  entire  series.    The  doister  is  now  divided  into  % 
number  of  small  diambera,  supported  by  genuine  Bnd* 
dhist  pilla^^  severdy  simple  in  thsir  type^  and,  withoni 
doubt,  of  considerable  antiquity.    Formerly,  a  sneess* 
sion  of  such  doisters  eneompssssd  not  less  than  thus 
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sides  of  the  existing  terrace,  which  must,  consequentlyi 
date  from  the  same  epoch.  It  would  be  desirable,  if 
the  consent  of  the  Mohammedans  could  be  obtained,  to 
remove  the  external  wall,  by  which  these  cloisters  have 
become  almost  completely  hidden,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  extent  and  condition. 

This  series  of  cloisters   formed,  we  conjecture,   the 
lowermost   story  of   a   Vihdra    or    Temple -Monastery 
which  once  enclosed  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the 
terrace,  and  rose  to  the  height  of,  probably,  two  or 
three  storeys  above  it.     On  the  southern  side  stood 
the  chief  temple,  which,  on  the  suppression  of  Bud- 
dhism,  passed    into   the   hands   of   the   adherents   of 
another  religion,  who  transformed  it  according  to  their 
own  tastes.     The  mosque  on  this  side  is  altogether 
composed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  of  large 
dimensions  and  of  very  elaborate  workmanship.     The 
high  pillars,  moreover,  on  its  northern  face  have  been 
transferred   from  the  same  spacious  building.    These 
remains  ai3,  chiefly,  Hindu;  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  mosque,  was  an  old  temple  of  BisheSwar. 
An  excellent  ground-plan  of  this  temple,  prepared  from 
a    minute   examination    of   the    extant    remains,  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  published,  by  him, 
in  his  "  Views  of  Benares."     The  remains  are,  however, 
not  entirely  Hindu.     Some  portions,  judging  from  the 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  certain  details  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Buddhist  architects  to  leave  plain, 
seem  to  be  of  Jaina  origin,  and  to  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  builders  of  the  Hindu  temple.    If  this 
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supposition  be  correct,  the  mosque,  with  ita  teirace, 
exhibits  a  ringular  architectural  anomaly ;  and,  further- 
more, points  to  no  fewer  than  four  religious  communities, 
namely,  Buddhist,  Jaina,  Ilindn,  and  Mohammedan. 
The  square  terrace  pillars,  with  their  cruciform  capitals, 
are  bo  simple  in  structure,  that,  compared  with  the 
highly  carved  and  decorated  pillars  of  mediaeval  and 
later  Buddhist  times,  they  almost  belong  to  another 
style,  which  might  be  called  early  Buddhist  or  Hindu, 
accordingly  as  one  or  other  of  these  communities  is  sup- 
posed to  bare  i&vented  it.  It  is  not  cur  object  to  discuss 
the  interesting  and  important  topic,  who  were  the  first 
Indian  scnlptots  and  builders  of  permanent  edifices ; 
yet  it  is  one  fli&t,  by  and  by, — when  materials  have  been 
sufficiently  accumulated,  which  they  have  not  been  at 
present, — must  be  thoroughly  investigated.  After  such 
investigation,  the  antiquity  and,  possibly,  the  origin  of 
these  terrace-pillars  may  be  definitely  ascertained. 

AKCTENT  BEMAIlfS,  No.  X. 
Ai-BitheSwar  Templt  and  neighionring  Motpu. 

Ad-BisheSwar  is  the  name  of  a  lofty  temple  situated  a 
short  distance  from  AurungzoVs  mosque  just  leferred  to^ 
and  in  sight  of  it ;  and  it  is  held,  1^  some  persons, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  temple  of  this  deity.  Only  a 
doubtftd  interpretation  of  its  name  may  bear  out  this 
supposition ;  for  the  temple  itself  from  the  pinnade  to 
the  base,  has  nothing  really  ancient  aboitt  it.  -On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  enclosure,  the  ground  takes  a  sod- 
den rise  of  eighteen  feet,  forming  a  terrace  manifestly 
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of  artificial  construction.  On  this  side  there  is  a  re- 
taining TV'all  of  stone  masonry,  which  is  wanting  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  terrace,  where  there  is  only  an 
earth  bank.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  terrace  are 
covered  with  buildings,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exact  de- 
termination of  its  boundary  in  these  directions.  On  the 
flank  contiguous  to  the  Ad-BisheSwiu:  enclosure  stands 
a  mosque,  erected  some  eighty  years  ago  or  less,  but 
not  finished,  for  want  of  money.  It  was  built  of  stones 
found  on  the  spot,  with  new  Chunar  slabs  added.  The 
terrace  existed  before,  with  the  buttress,  and  is,  evidently^ 
of  ancient  construction^ 

The  building  is  in  two  divisions, — each  of  which  is 
twenty-three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,— connected  to- 
gether by  a  massive  wall,  five  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone.  This  wall  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  building  into  the  couriyard  to 
the  east,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  buttress; 
but  what  its  object  is, — seeing  that  the  mosque,  which 
is  entirely  of  stone,  is  amply  sustained  by  its  columns 
and  walls,  and  requires  no  such  additional  support^ — ^it 
is  hard  to  say.  Possibly,  the  buttress  is  pierced  with  a 
staircase,  that  led,  formerly,  to  an  upper  story  which 
the  buttress  supported;  and  the  Mohammedan  archi- 
tects, not  caring  to  remove  the  massive  prop,  have  re- 
tained it  in  the  mosque.  They  appear,  moreover,  to 
have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  materials  lying  upon 
the  spot;  as,  in  three  places,  carved  pillars,  similar  to 
those  sustaining  the  centre  aisle,  have  been  adopted  as 
architraves.  There  are  fourteen  columns  in  the  interior 
of  the  mosque,  which  are  peculiarly,  but  not  exten- 
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sirely,  oarredj  and  are  crowned  irith  ornamented 
capitals.  The  western  wall  is  strengthened,  externally, 
by  three  ronnded  buttresses,  which  are  of  the  Fath4n 
dynasty,  like  those  found  at  Jaunpore,  and  were  huilt 
at  the  same  period.  They  did  not  exist  in  the  Suddhist 
period,  and  were  added  as  much  for  ornament  as  for 
strength.  All  the  mosques  about  old  Delhi  have  them. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  our  mind,  that  the  A'd-Bishel- 
war  temple  stood  on  this  site,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hohommedans,  who,  as  usual,  transferred  its  stones  to 
their  own  mosqne.  The  neighbouring  temple  bearing 
this  .name  the  Hindus  built,  with  the  conniyance  of 
their  friends,  the  Mohammedans,  of  course  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  worship  of  their  old  idol, 
Jid-BiBheSwar.  Tet,  while  allowing  that  the  edifice 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  mosque  when  the 
Mohammedans  took  possession  of  it  was  the  temple  of 
Xd-BisheSwar,  we  are,  nevertheless,  equally  certain,  that 
the  primitive  building  was  of  a  Buddhist  character.  We 
were  inclined,  at  one  time,  to  imagine,  that,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Buddhist  Vt'ftdra  (No.  X.)  just  described, 
it  must  have  been  a  part  of  that  monastery;  but  two 
reasons  have  led  us  to  abandon  this  idea.  One  is,  that  a 
separate  terrace,  of  extensive  dimensions,  was  appropri* 
ated  to  this  structure,  whatever  it  was,  and  that,  between 
this  terrace  and  that  of  No.  X.,  the  ground  is  depressed, 
corresponding  to  the  depression  of  all  the  neighbouring 
soil ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  styles  of  arohitectnre  of 
tlie  ancient  buildings,  upon  or  around  the  two  terraces, 
differ  exceedingly.  We  are  led  to  conjecture  therefore^ 
that  the  original  stmcture  was  Buddhist,  bat  later,  in 
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date,  by  several  hundred  years  than  fhe  tnh&ra  erected 
.  on  the  terrace  opposite.  It  was,  probably,  a  quadrangle, 
encompassing  the  four  sides  of  the  terrace.  Nothing 
remains  of  it,  except  the  massive  transverse  wall,  with 
the  buttress,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  retaining  walL 
The  amount  of  stone  material  expended  on  the  present 
comparatively  small  building  is  exorbitantly  great,  and 
furnishes  a  proof  that  an  edifice  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions formerly  stood  here. 

ANCIENT  EEMMNS,  No.  XL 
Stone  Pillar.-^SoM  hd  Tdld0. 

• 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  would  direct  attention 
to  a  stone  pillar,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  tank  be- 
tween the  city  of  Benares  and  the  Buddhist  remains  at 
Samath.  The  tank  is  called  Sone  k&  T&l&o,  or  the 
Golden  Tank,  and  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Bama,  near  the  road  which  branches  off  from 
the  high  road  leading  to  Ohazeepore,  and  not  teLt  from 
the  point  of  its  junction  with  several  other  roads.  The 
road  is  a  portion  of  the  Fanchkosf,  or  sacred,  boundary 
of  Benares.  Proceeding  along  it  for  somewhat  less  than 
a  mile,  you  arrive  at  the  tank,  which  is  to  the  right 
of  it,  and  is  approached  by  a  strong  and  well-built  gh&t, 
on  which  are  several  Buddhist  figures,  brought,  most 
probably,  from  Sam&th.  It  is  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  round  pillar,  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
upwards  of  nine  in  circumference,  composed  of  great 
blocks  of  stone,  cut  in  quadrants,  and  put  together 
without  cement  or  mortar.    There  is  no  inscriptioii  on 
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tho  pilUr,  and  there  ore  no  mason-markf ;  so  Uiat  we 
have  been  unable  to  assign  any  date,  even  approximatelyi 
to  its  erection.  Its  base  is  alwaysi  we  belioTe,  sur- 
rounded by  water ;  yet  it  would  be  worth  while  to  asoer* 
tain  whether  any  inscription  exists  below.  We  probed  it 
to  its  foundations,  but  found  no  face  for  an  inscription. 
It  is  likely  that  the  pillar  has  somewhat  sunk,  and  that, 
formerly,  the  tank  was  less  choked  with  mud  than  it  is 
now/  In  appearance,  therefore,  the  pillar  was  once  higher 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  was,  probably,  surmounted, 
formerly,  by  a  lion,  or  some  other  figure ;  and,  on  dose 
examination,  it  is  seen  to  bear  marks  of  great  age. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  ancient  remains  which 
hare  been  thus  described  are,  for  the  most  part,  unim- 
peeing  in  appearance.  They  are,  howerer,  none  the 
less  interesting  on  that  account  Seeing  that  Benares 
is  a  city  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  has  erer  bean 
famous  throughout  the  long  period  of  Hindu  history, 
it  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  it  does  not  possess  remains 
of  buildings  that  existed  in  past  ages,  of  a  more  striking 
character.  And  yet  the  Tcry  fact  of  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  its  ancient  relics  may  be  a  strong  oorrobor* 
atiTe  proof  of  its  great  antiquity ;  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  has  been  the  home  of  a  large 
population,  and  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  ftt>m  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  thousands  of  years;  that  it 
has  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  religtons 
and  political  struggles  which  have  Tisited  the  land;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  has  been  exposed,  beyond  most 
cities,  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  I  have  regarled 
it  as  a  matter  of  bterMt,  if  not  of  importanos^  !• 


explore  these  remains,  and  to  give  a  Bucomot  aooount 
of  some  of  them.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  their  date, 
origin,  and  interpretation ;  but  no  one,  I  imagine, 
cherishing  any  love  for  the  past,  will  despise  suoh 
research,  or  will  characterize  as  vain  and  uninstmctiye 
the  effort  that  has  now  been  made  to  throw  some  light, 
however  dim,  on  the  outer  aspects  of  ancient  Benares. 
The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  may  be  ohal- 
lenged;  but  the  labour  itself, — and  it  has  been  by  no 
means  slight,  although  the  results  of  it  are  compressed 
into  a  smvll  space,  —  will,  I  trust,  be  regarded  with 
approval.  If  our  conjectures  be  right,  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  out,  in  Benares,  remains  connected  with 
several  Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples,  and,  also, 
the"  sites  on  which  they  stood.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
actually  assert  that  these  remains  belonged  to  any  of 
the  thirty  monasteries  which  Hiouen  Thsang  affirms  to 
have  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Benares  in  his  day; 
and  yet  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  sites,  if 
not  the  ruins  and  scattered  remains,  of  some  of  them 
have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  believe  that  many  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  mbn- 
asteries  and  temples  were  on  a  line  of  road  leading  from 
Bakariyd  Kuq^  to  the  Baj  Gh&t  Fort,  in  one  direction ; 
on  a  second  line,  at  right  angles  to  this,  running  from 
Bakariy a  Kuq^  to  Sdmdth ;  and,  on  a  third,  proceeding 
from  the  site  of  Aurungzeb's  mosque,  and  joining  one  of 
the  others,  or  both,  possibly,  at  Bakarfy&  Kuq4;  and 
that,  hereabouts,  other  remains  of  such  buildings,  if 
found  at  all,  will,  mostly,  be  discovered. 
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Jfitt. 

Since  the  aTwve  was  wiitten,  I  hare  visited  and  ex- 
amined the  lands  lying  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Ganges  to 
the  north-east  of  the  river  Barn^.  To  mj  utter  astonish- 
ment, though,  I  must  confess,  not  contrary  to  my  anti- 
rapation,  I  found  brick  and  stone  debris  scattered  over 
the  fields  for,  as  &r  as  I  could  conjecture,  five  miles  or 
thereabouts.  In  many  places,  the  rubbish  lies  thick 
upon  the  ground,  choking  up  the  soil ;  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  deposit  can  be  traced  continuously.  Here 
and  there  small  bits  of  sculptured  stone  are  visible ; 
and,,  occasionally,  where  the  broken  bricks  and  stones 
are  in  very  great  abundance,  they  have  been  collected 
into  ridges  or  small  mounds.  This  is  especially  mani- 
fest at  the  termination  of  tho  deposit  at  a  spot  called 
Falharakd  Siw&n,  where,  in  ancient  times,  doubtless 
stood  a  large  fort,  of  which  the  foundations  may  oven 
now  be  partially  traced.  Altliough  the  fields  beyond 
this  point  seem  to  be  clear  of  rubbish,  yet,  further  on, 
at  Sluskabid,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  it  recommences, 
and  becomes  as  thick  as  in  any  other  place.  Perhaps 
this  latter  was  the  site  of  an  outlying  town. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  these  remains  ?  They  lie 
immediately  on  the  great  river's  bank,  and  never  extend 
from  it  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is,  I 
think,  very  evident  that,  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Bam4,  this  bank  has  been,  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, considerably  cut  away.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  may  have  fallen  into  the 
river.  In  all  probability,  therefore,- the  space  covered 
by  debris  was  much  broader  than  it  is  at  present    There 
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can  be  no  question,  howeveri  that  here  a  great  dty 
once  stood.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  be- 
lief that,  judging  from  the  great  scantiness  of  ancient 
structural  remains  in  the  present  city  of  BenareSi — 
dating  from  even  the  Buddhist  period,  not  to  speak  of 
the  pre-Buddhist  epoch,  when,  as  we  know  from  his- 
torical records,  Benares  was  in  existence, — ^the  origi- 
nal city  of  the  pre-Buddhist  and  early.  Buddhist.  era8| 
for  the  most  part,  must  have  occupied  this  site. 
Beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  remains  of  the 
earlier  city  is  a  series  of  mounds^  also  covered  with 
debris,  tending  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  where 
formerly  forts  or  towns  existed.  I  think  it  not  un- 
likely that,  in  a  far  distant  age,  the  connexion  of  the 
primitive  city  of  Benares  with  Samdth  was  along  the 
course  of  these  mounds.  Samath  is  spoken  o^  in  the 
Ceylon  records,  as  though  it  may  have  been  a  city  of 
itself;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to,  in 
ancient  documents,  as  a  part  of  Benares.  Now,  modem 
Benares  is  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Bam& ; 
whereas  Sarndth  is  out  in  the  country,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  that  stream.  If  we  suppose,  however, 
that  Benares,  in  its  most  remote  period,  was  mainly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bama,  likewise ;  and  if  such  sup- 
position is  corroborated  by  extensive  remains  of  andent 
buildings,  in  the  shape  of  brick  and  stone  debris^ 
stretching  over  several  miles  of  country,  -  as  already 
shown,  and  terminating  in  mounds  lying  in  the  di- 
rection of  Samath ;  the  proof  approaches  to  demonstra- 
tion, that,  at  that  early  epoch,  a  union,  more  or  less  in- 
timate, existed  between  Sdm&th  and  Benares,  as  stated 
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hj  historical  records.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine 
thoroagMf  tlis  country  lying  between  these  remains 
and  84m&th;  but  I  feel  satisfied  that,  at  some  point 
in  these  remuna,  a  line  of  debris  would  bo  found  con- 
necting the  two  spots,  with  only  a  few  breaks  in  its 
couise, — the  debris  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
solid  buildings,  and  being  tho  broken  relics  of  the 
same.  This  point  must  not  be  searched  for  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  but  at  the 
northern  extremity ;  and,  perhaps,  the  line  of  junction 
may  be  the  line  of  the  mounds  just  now  referred  to : 
but  of  this  I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively. 

If  these  observations  respecting  the  site  of  the  early 
city  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Benares,  as  the  city  lying  between  the  Bam4  and 
the  Asf,  ia  utterly  absurd,  as  applied  to  the  most  ancient 
city.  That  it  may  be  taken  to  explain  the  word,  as 
denoting  the  city  of  modern  times,  even  as  far  back  as 
the  Gupta  dynasty,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  further,  is, 
historically,  unobjectionable.  But  Banar-asi  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  most  ancient  city  of  Benares, 
and,  as  applied  to  it,  would  be  a  ludicrous  misnomer. 
It  seems,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Buddhists  were  the 
first  people  to  occupy,  to  any  extent,  the  southern  side  of 
the  Barn4;  and  such  a  notion  is  remarkably  substan- 
tiated by  the  existence  of  various  Buddhist  remains 
there,  as  described  in  this  chapter;  but  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  know,  date  from  earlier  than  the  Gupta 
period.  It  is,  however,  extremely  likely  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  fragmentary  remains  found  in  this  quarter 
belong  to  an  epoch  much  anterior  to  this  period ;  having 
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been,  probably,  attached  to  bttildinga  existing  there  when 
Benares  lay  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Bami, 
and  had  suburbs  or  outlying  edifices  on  its  sonthem  nie. 
The  Fanchhosf  road,  or  eacred  boundary  of  modem  Be- 
nares,— ^regarded,  by  many  natives,  as  of  immense  anti* 
quity, — is  no  older  than  the  city  which  it  encompasses 
and  must  also  be  assigned  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Many  pleasant  and,  perhaps,  hallowed  associations, 
connected,  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  with  Benares,  as 
it  now  stands,  will  be  found  to  possess  but  precarious 
foundation,  when  they  discover  that  the  Benares  of  to- 
day  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  Benares  of  their 
remote  fore&thers. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

SouaOK  of  the  grett  wealth  of  Benares— Its  chief  articles  of  Conuoorce— 
Ita  DBtivo  Buikeia— Its  Toot.— Increaswl  Uesiro  for  Ediicatioa— The 
QoTemment  or  Queen's  College.— Monolith  in  the  College  Orounda 
— Tho  Nonnal  School. —The  Church  of  England  Misaion.- The 
London  Sodet/a  Missiou.— The  Baptist  Society's  Miaaion.—  Native 
Schools  of  variouB  claasea.- Tha  Benares  Institute.— Public  Buildings 
in  the  Suburbs; — Monument  to  Mr,  Cherry.- Influential  Native  Gen- 
tlemen of  Benares 

Bbnabes  ia  a  city  of  great  wealth,  yet  not  of  great 
trada.  Just  as  there  are  fashionable  places  of  resort 
in  more  ciTilized  countries,  to  which  multitudes  of  per- 
sons are  drawn  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  so,  in 
India,  there  are  places  tiiat  are  annually  visited  by 
crowds  of  people,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  of  nearly  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  their  object 
is,  mainly,  of  a  religious  character.  Of  this  type  is 
Benarca.  Myriads  of  Hindus  come  on  pilgrimage,  every 
year,  to  the  sacred  city,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  met- 
chants,  landed  proprietors,  and  princes.  Some  of  these 
latter  classes  are  casual  visitors ;  others,  however,  possess 
residences  of  their  own  in  the  city,  where  trusty  ser- 
vants, and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  members  of  their 
families,  habitually  dwelL  fiajas  and  men  of  high 
social  position,  in  all  parts  of  India,  pride  themselTes 
on  having  a  house  in  Holy  KhSL     For  these  reasons, 
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cliieflji  it  has  come  to  pass   that  Benares  is  one  of 

the  richest  cities  in  India,  j 

Although  religion,  rather  than  trade,  forms  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  BenareSy 
still  the  merchants  constitute  a  numerous  and  impor- 
tant body.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  sugary 
saltpetre^  and  indigo^  which  are  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict Silks  and  shawls  are  manufactured  in  the  city; 
and  Benares  is  especially  famous  for  its  gold  embroidered  i 

cloths  called  Kincob  {Kimkhwdb)  and  for  its  beautiful 
filigree  work  in  gold.  A  large  quantity  of  Manchester 
goods  yearly  finds  a  ready  market  here,  and  is  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  is  sent  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.     The  most  important  place  of  ( 

trade,  however,  for  English  cotton  manufScictures,  in  the 
Korth-western  Provinces  of  India,  is  the  city  of  Miiza- 
pore,  which,  at  one  time,  was  the  chief  emporium,  not 
only  of  these  Provinces,  but  also  of  a  large  portion  of 
Central  India.  One  very  striking  sign  of  general  pros- 
perity, in  Northern  India,  and,  I  imagine,  in  the 
country  at  large,  is  seen  in  the  taste,  now  almost 
imiversal,  for  white  or  parti-coloured  British  fabrics . 
of  fine  texture,  which,  although  neither  so  durable  nor 
so  cheap  as  native  products,  are  much  more  elegant. 
No  persons  except  the  poorest  are  destitute  of  one 
or  more  raiments  made  of  English  cloth;  and,  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  no  one  considers  himself  fit  for  re-' 
spectable  society,  if  arrayed  in  cotton  garments  of  native 
manufacture. 

The  bankers  of  Benares  constitute  an  extensive  fira- 
temity.    The  habits  of  borrowing,  and  of  plunging  reek- 
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lessly  into  debt,  are  lamentably  preyalent  in  India.  As 
moltitades  are  ready  to  borrow,  it  is  a  natural  conse- 
qnenoe  that  there  should  be  many  ready  to  lend, 
especially  as  the  rate  of  interest  is  enormously  high. 
This  pemiciouH  custom  of  society  enriches  a  few,  but 
impoverisbea  many,  and  greatly  interferes  with  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  Hindu  community  generally. 

"While  the  nnmber  of  persons  with  very  small  incomes 
in  Benares  is,  undoubtedly,  extremely  large,  yet,  for  a 
oity  of  its  uze,  I  believe  the  nnmber  of  abject  poor 
is  remarkably  small.  The  sum  needed  for  the  support 
of  a  femfly  there,  would,  in  England,  bo  regarded 
almost  witli  incredulity.  As  labour,  for  the  moat  part, 
is  soffioienUy  abundant,  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  any  fiimilj,  the  leading  member  of  which  is  in 
health,  should  be  in  distress;  yet,  should  he  &11 
ill,  unless  other  members  of  the  family  are  able  to 
work,  it  will,  probably,  be  brought  into  difijcnities, 
though  not,  at  first,  into  misery.  The  friendly  banker 
is  then  applied  to,  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  usoallj 
willing  to  lend  the  fomily  money,  at  high  interest^ 
expecting  to  he  repaid  when  the  sick  person  is  restored 
to  health ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  incubus  of  debt 
will  rest  upon  the  household  for  many  long  months,  and, 
it  may  be,  for  years. 

The  desire  for  education,  above  all  in  the  English 
language,  is  rapidly  increasing,  firom  year  to  year, 
amongst  nearly  all  classes  of  natives  in  Benares.  At 
one  time  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  induce  parents  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  Oovemment  and  Kission  sohools,  to 
receive  a  gratuitous  education ;  now  they  are  eager  to 
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send  them,  and  aro  also  willing  to  pay  the  fees  imposed 

in    every  sucli    schooL      Indeed,  so   keenly  are    the  { 

natives  heginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Euro* 

pean  knowledge,  that  it  is  found  not  only  practicable,  \ 

but  even  desirable,  occasionally  to  increase  the  scale 

of  fees. 

The  Government  College  in  Benares,  or,  as  it  is  now 
termed,  the  Queen's  College,  is  a  noble  Oothip  structure, 
of  the  perpendicular  style,  faced  with  Chunar  free-stone. 
It  was  completed  in  the  year  1853,  at  a  cost  of  £12,690. 
Some  have  regarded  it  as  the  most  imposing  building 
yet  erected  by  the  British  in  India.  Its  architect  was 
the  late  Major  Kittoe,  B.E.,  the  Oovemment  Aroheeo- 
logist  The  centre  tower  is  seventy-fiye  feet  high ;  the 
nave,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-two 
feet  high ;  and  the  transept,  forty  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  At  each  comer  are 
smaller  towers,  connected  by  open  arcades.  The  names  of 
those  persons  who  subscribed  to  defray  the  expense  of 
certain  portions  of  this  edifice  have  been  recorded,  by 
the  architect,  on  such  portions,  which  are  designated  as 
their  special  gifts. 

The  College  has  had  the  advantage  of  distinguished 
scholars  as  Principals  and  Professors.  Its  late  principal 
was  Dr.  Ballantyne,  a  gentleman  of  wide  reputation 
for  his  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  literature  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  its  present  is  B.  T.  H.  Griffith,  Esq.,  MJL., 
Boden  Sanskrit  Scholar,  Oxford,  well  known  for  his  ex- 
quisite poetical  translations  of  Sanskrit  legendary  verse. 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office, 
and,  formerly,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Central  Pro* 
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Tinees  of  India,  wboso  erudition  and  researches  hare 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  Sanskrit  scholars ; 
and,  also,  Dr.  Keni,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Leyden,  onco  shed  a  lustre  on  the  College, 
88  Anglo^anskrit  Professors.  Seven  hundred  youths 
receive  instnicfion,  the  numher  having  considerablj 
increased  under  the  able  management  of  its  present 
FrinoipaL  There  ate  two  distinct  and  separate  depart- 
ments in  the  College,  namely,  Sanskrit  and  English. 
The  Sanskrit  College  was  founded  by  the  Government 
of  India,  in  the  year  1791,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
Oxford  of  India,  in  respect  of  the  cultivation  of 
Hindu  learning.  The  numher  of  students  in  the 
English  department  hoa  more  than  doubled  of  late 
years. 

Within  the  surrounding  groimds,  and  lying  to  the 
norUi  of  the  College,  is  a  monolith,  thirty-one  and  a 
half  feet  high,  which  was  discovered  near  Ghazeepore, 
and  was  placed  there  hy  order,  and  at  the  expense, 
of  Mr.  Thomason,  late  Lieutenant-Qovemor  of  the 
Horth-Westem  Provinces.  It  hears  an  inscriptbn, 
somewhat  defaced,  in  the  Gupta  character. 

A  short  distance  from  Queen's  College  is  the  Kormal 
School,  established,  by  tho  Government,  for  the  train- 
ing  of  village  schoolmasters.  It  la  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  D.  Tresham,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great 
ability  and  perseverance  as  a  teacher,  who  has  been,  for 
many  years,  a  faithful  and  very  efficient  servant  of  the 
Qovernment.  Every  year  about  one  himdred  and  twenty 
young  men  become  qualified  for  appointments  as  teachers. 

In  Benares  there  are  three  Missions, — ^belong^  to 
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the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  London  and  Bap- 
tist Kissionary  Societies,  —  which  are  Uhonring,  vith 
more  or  less  efficient  means  of  European  and  natiTe 
agency,  in  conveying  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  Tillages.  The  Mission  in 
couuexion  with  the  Church  of  England  was  established 
in  the  year  1817.  It  comprises  four  ordained  and  two 
lay  missionaries,  thirteen  native  Christian  school-teaohersj 
and  six  readers  or  catechiste.  There  are,  besides,  bun- 
galows  for  the  resident  missionaries,  orphan  institu- 
tions for  hoys  and  girls,  a  village  inhabited  by  native 
Christians,  a  Gothic  Church  capable  of  holdii^  hetwerai 
three  and  four  hundred  persons,  two  Normal  Schools, — 
one  for  the  training  of  native  Christian  young  men  as 
teachers  and  evangelists,  the  other  for  the  training  of 
native  Christian  young  women  as  teachers  of  female 
schools, — a  large  College,  and  several  girls'  schoolB. 
The  Kormal  Schools  have  a  catholic  basis,  and  admit 
pupils  from  all  Protestant  missions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  receive  a  good  education,  fitting  them  for 
employment  in  their  several  missions.  The  College  is 
situated  in  the  city,  and  is  called  Jay  Nar&yav's  Col- 
lege, from  a  native  gentleman  of  rank  (Baja  Jay  N&r&- 
yan  Ghosdl),  who  founded  it,  in  1S17,  for  the  educatira 
of  his  poorer  countrymen,  and  liberally  endowed  it  The 
Government  also  gives  a  large  sum,  annually,  to  its  funds. 
In  the  year  1866,  the  college  had  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students ;  and  the  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians in  the  mission  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
A  new  Church  is  now  being  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hindu  population  of  the  city,  near  to  DaSaSamedh  Gh&t, 
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Tbe  MiBBion  of  the  Loodon  HiMioiuiJ7*flocietj  wu 
inaugumtcd  in  the  year  1821,  and  ii  situated,  like  the 
Church  of  England  Uianon,  in  the  luburbs  of  the  oitj, 
but  between  it  and  the  military  cantonmenti.  It  hM 
four  missionariet,  one  ordained  native  miniater,  aerenl 
catechists,  and  one  hundred  and  eix  native  Chriatiaiia. 
In  1866,  the  mission  luataioed  eleven  aohooU;  nine  tot 
the  education  of  boyi  and  young  men,  and  two  fer  the 
education  of  girls,  numbering,  in  all,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pupils.  A  substantial  Churoh,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  was  erected  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  giria'  school  is  an  elegant  Oothio  structure,  baSt 
by  Major  Kittoe,  in  the  year  1852. 

The  Mission  of  the  Baptist  Misnonary  Sodety  was 
founded  in  1817,  and  was,  originally,  an  outpoat  of  tba 
Seramporo  Slissioo,  in  connexion  with  that  body.  For 
many  year*  it  had  no  European  agent,  and  ita  <^m* 
tions  were  carried  OQ  by  an  East  Indian,  a  man  of  great 
aimplicity  and  piety.  Of  late  years,  the  Society  baa, 
generally,  had  two  European  miisionariea  reitdiDf  u 
Benares.  In  1866,  the  Minion  possessed  two  niasioa* 
arica,  three  native  catechists,  three  candidates  tat  the 
office  of  catcchist,  and  two  Christian  teochen.  Tte 
number  of  converts  is  small,  as  compared  with  tha  tw* 
other  Missions.  There  is  an  orphanage  tat  the  mpperl 
and  training  of  native  boys  and  girla.  A  hanilsnwa 
Church,  in  whirh  Divine  serriee  is  performed  for  tba 
benefit  of  the  English  and  East  Indian  rradent^  WW 
erected,  a  few  yean  since,  in  the  oantonmeola. 

Other  schools,  unconnected  either  with  tba  Ootcib* 
ment  or  with  miaatonary  insUtutioos,  axisi  in  the  ai^. 
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They  are  of  several  kinds.  There  are,  first^  fhose  which 
receive  a  Government  grant,  and  yet  are  entirely  under 
native  management.  Of  such  I  believe  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three.  One,  originated  by  several 
Bengalis,  and  called  the  Bengali  To\k  Preparatory 
School,  is  of  a  very  useful  character.  The  second  class 
consists  of  numerous  Sanskrit  schools,  or  small  colleges, 
presided  over  by  pandits,  and  attended  only  by  Brah- 
man youths;  their  object  being  simply  the  cultivation 
of  Sanskrit  literature.  A  third  class  embraces  schools 
which  impart  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Hindi,  to- 
gether with  writing  and  accounts :  these  are  sadly  des- 
titute of  method  and  proper  organization*  And  there 
is  a  fourth,  intended  chiefly  for  Mohammedan  youths, 
and  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  Arabia 
The  importance  of  educating  Hindu  women  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  by  intelligent  natives  in  Benares ;  and 
schools  are  springing  up,  for  their  benefit,  in  addition  to 
those  established  by  the  missionaries,  not  to  mention 
the  private  instruction  imparted  in  some  of  the  zandnoi^ 
or  female  apartments  in  the  houses  of  native  gentlemen. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times,  in  a  country  like  India, — which  has,  for  many  ages, 
been  in  a  stagnant  and  unprogressive  state, — ^is,  that  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  is,  year  by  year,  greatly  increasing. 
In  some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  educated  natives 
are  forming  themselves  into  societies,  with  the  view  of 
investigating  and  discussing  subjects  connected  with 
civilization  and  human  progress.  These  societies,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  have,  sometimes,  a  directly  religions 
bearing,   and  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
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idolatry ;  but,  in  the  North-'Westem  Provinces,  they 
are,  usually,  mora  cautious,  and,  although  advocating 
sentiments  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  character,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  avoid  religious  matters.  The  in- 
fluence of  all,  however,  is,  undoubtedly,  more  or  less  good, 
tending  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  superstition  from  the 
minds  of  their  members.  la  Calcutta  and  some  other 
places,  a  schism  has  arisen  between  educated  and  unedu- 
cated natives.  The  former,  as  a  class,  have  avowedly 
abandoned  idolatry,  and,  with  it,  all  religious  reverence 
for  the  sacred  books  of  thoir  country,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  new  sect  known  as  the  Brahmo  Som^j.  Natives 
of  intelligence  and  education  have  proceeded  with  greater 
timidity  and  hesitancy  in  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and 
have  been  careful  not  to  assail  too  suddenly  the  pre- 
judices of  strict  Hindus. 

Several  societies  were,  at  one  time,  in  existence 
in  Benares.  One  of  these,  the  most  distinguished  of 
all,  styled  the  Benares  Institute,  still  flourishes.  It 
numbers  more  than  one  hundred  native  members,  of 
whom  some  are  princes  and  nobles  of  high  rank,  others 
aro  pandits  and  maulavi's, — men  of  great  learning  in 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  literature, — some  are  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  colleges,  others  aro  magistrates 
and  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  while  all  are  men 
of  consideration  and  local  influence.  A  few  European 
residents  of  the  station  are,  also,  connected  with  the 
Institute.  At  the  meetings  which  are  held,  lectures 
and  essays  are  delivered  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
and  importance;  and  the  discussions  which  are  carried 
on  are  often  most  earnest  and  exciting.    Hindus  of  the 
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old  school  here  contend  with  Hindus  of  the  new  school, 
— men  of  the  past,  determined  to  uphold  the  old  sys- 
tems to  the  last,  with  men  of  the  present,  determined 
at  least  to  modify  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  test 
of  rigid  scrutiny;  all  which  is  beneficial  to  the  mind| 
although,  it  may  be,  not  always  satisfactory  in  its  im- 
mediate issue.  The  Institute  has  five  constituent  sections, 
each  of  which  has  a  European  president  and  one  or  more 
native  secretaries.  The  sections  are  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Education;  Sociology  or  Social  Pro- 
gress; Philosophy  and  Literature;  Science  and  Art, 
with  which  is  associated  Medical  and  Sanitary  Improve-  |^| 

ment  (in  Benares);  and  Jurisprudence.  The  Institute 
published  a  volume  of  Transactions  in  the  year  1865. 

The  foreign  residents  of  Benares  live  chiefly  at 
Secrole,  an  extensive  suburb  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  city.  This  Station  is  divided  by  the  Bam& 
river,  to  the  south  of  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  military  cantonments  and  buildings  connected  there- 
with are  situated,  and,  likewise,  the  English  Church, 
the  Government  College,  the  Medical  Kail,  the  old  Mint, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  the  three 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  London 
and  Baptist  Societies,  and  the  Courts  of  Law  of  the 
Civil  and  Sessions  Judge,  the  Deputy  Judge,  and  the 
Judge  of  Small  Causes.  To  the  north  of  this  river 
are  the  houses  of  the  civil  officers  of  Gk>vernment,  the  :  1 1. 

Courts  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  and  of  the  i^.   j 

Collector  and  other  Magistrates  of  the  district;  several 
bungalows,  inhabited  by  deposed  Bajas  and  other  na- 
tives ;  the  Wards'  Institution,  for  the  residence  of  sons 
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0*  native  noblemen,  under  special  ctarge  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  while  pursuing  their  studiea  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege ;  the  beautiful  Public  Gardens,  supported  hj  sub- 
eoription ;  the  Bwimming  Bath ;  the  Jail,  in  which, 
occaBionally,  aeTentcen  hundred  prisoners  are  confined ; 
the  Lunatic  A^lum,  established  in  1812,  sheltering 
one  hundred  and  ten  patients;  the  Blind  and  Leper 
Asylum,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  inmates,  founded, 
in  1826,  hy  Baja  KkU  Sankar  Ghosal;  and  the  Cemetery. 
A  Hospital  and  four  Dispensaries  are  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  oity,  and  afford  gratuitoiLS  relief  to  numerous 
patients  daily. 

Li  the  bemetery  is  a  lofty  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cherry — formerly  Political  Eesident  at 
Benates — and  a  number  of  Europeen  gentlemen,  who 
were  all  killed  together  on  the  14th  of  January,  1799. 
Being  seated  at  breakfast  with  Wazi'r  Ali,  the  deposed 
Nawab  of  Ondh,  on  a  signal  being  given,  the  Nawab 
and  his  servants  rushed  upon  them,  and  the  former 
stabbed  Mr.  Cherry  with  his  own  hand,  wMle  the  rest 
were  slain  by  his  native  attendants.  The  Nawab  be- 
lieved Mr.  Cherty  to  be  opposed  to  his  interests,  and, 
therefore,  took  this  atrocious  means  of  showing  his 
resentment. 

Benares  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  favourite  place  of 
residence  and  resort  for  native  princes.  At  the  head 
of  the  Hindu  community  of  the  city,  is  the  Itfaharaja  of 
Benares, — descendant  of  the  famous  Haja  Cheit  Singh, 
—  a  person  of  much  amiability  and  geniality  of  dis- 
position, who,  by  reason  of  these  excellent  qualities,  and 
also  of  the  high   station  he  occupies,  commands  the 
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respect  of  all  classes.  The  Maharaja  of  Yizianagram, 
KC.SJ.,  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jjlil 

India,  lived  there  for  several  years.  His  knowledge  of 
English,  his  liberal  views,  and  his  abundant  generosity 
secured  for  him  a  position  of  considerable  influence. 
Another  former  member  of  the  Indian  Council,  Baja  Iji 

Deo  Karain  Singh,  KC.S.I.,  President  of  the  Benares  |{\l 

Institute,  has  won  golden  opinions,  both  from  the  Eng- '  iji! 

lish  and  native  community,  for  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  i  ^ 

in  promoting  many  useful  projects  of  social  and  national  ;  *: 

interest.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  popular  and 
kind-hearted  Babu  Futteh  Narain  Singh,  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  at  whose  house  the  meetings  of  this 
society  are  held ;  and  his  accomplished  son,  Babu  Ai£- 
warya  NarayaQ  Sinh,  the   Secretary  of  the  Institute.  I':t* 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  city  is  Babu 
Siva  Prasdd, — of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  this  work, — ^who,  by  his  personal  labours  as  Joint 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  by  the  many  valuable  books 
he  has  written,  has  done  more,  perhaps,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  than  any  other  native  in  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  India.  As  a  litterateur^  the  dis- 
guished  Mohammedan,  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan,  is  the  most  I 

prominent  of  his  coreligionists.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  Commentary,  in  TTrdi^  and  English,  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  part  of  which  has  already  been  printed, — a  |l  > 

work  that  has  excited  no  little  curiosity  amongst  various  ' ' 

classes  of  persons.     Connected  with  the  Government  \f^f 

College  are  several  natives  of  great  learning,  the  names 
of  some  of  whom  are  known  beyond  their  own  country ; 
such  as  Pandit  B4pu  Deva  Sastrf,  Honorary  Member 
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of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Professor  of  Slathe- 
matics  and  Astronomy  in  the  Sanskrit  College;  and 
Babu  Mafiiuraprasad,  author  of  tho  valuable  Trilingual 
Dictionary,  in  English,  Urdd,  and  Hindi,  lately  pub- 
lished. 
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CHAPTER  SXri. 


.  SEXTIMEN-T3  engenderod  by  the  contemplatioQ  of  tbe  dty  of  Benares — 
Ifa  histoiy,  tlie  history  of  India. — Priiioiiilca  of  progress  at  work  id 
the  city, — Ch^ngea  risible  in  native  society. — The  Brahmo  Saniiy. — 

i  DimiiiialicJ  stuUy  of   Sanskrit  —  Diminished  faith  in  idolatry,  in 

Benares  and   Northern  India  Beiicrally, — Influence  of  education  on 

i  Hindu  youths. — A  JIartin  Luther  for  India. — Influence  and  Bpread 

of  Christianity. — Prieata  of  PiaSch-Mochan  Tank. — Litemry  and  Re- 
ligious Societies  amongst  the  natives.  —  The  Benarea  Institute  — 

'  Nature  of  its  discuaaiona.  —  Lecture  of  Pandit  Lakahmajl — Hia 
account  of  the  consequences  of  Hinduism. — Gficct  of  Missions  and 
Education  on  Benares,  and  on  India. — Religioua  agitation  in  India. — 
What  is  the  destiny  of  Idolatry,  aud  of  Christianity  in  India?— The 
Future  in  respect  of  Benares. — Bomarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson, 
Bishop  of  the  ^^etllodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  religioua  and  social  comlition  and  future  prospects  of  India. 

Tee  ancient  and  modern  buildings  of  Benares  and 
its  neiglibourhood,  about  which  I  have  heen  discoursing, 
were  constructed  hy  a  living,  earnest  people,  who  have, 
for  the  most  part,  passed  away,  but  have  left  these 
remains  behind  them,  Ulustrative  of  their  power  and 
skill,  of  their  greatness  and  glory.  By  examining  these 
buildings,  we  gain  some  linowledge  of  the  people  who 
erected  thcmj  and  this  is  the  main  object  we  should 
have  in  view.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  subtle  mys- 
terious pleasure  awakened  in  the  breast  by  the  con- 
templation of  an  old  ruin ;  but  it  owes  all  its  force 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  ruin  is  associated  with  human 
existence  in  a  by-gona  age,  with  the  forefathers  of  the 
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present  race  inhabiting  the  earth.  These  sentiments, 
again,  are  modified  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  For  instance,  if  we  are  able  to 
accumulate  data  sufficient  to  compare  one  epoch  with 
another, -we  are  conscious  of  experiencing  pleasure  or 
pain,  in  proportion  as  we  find  humanity  progressing  or 
degenerating.  There  are  few  sentiments  more  elevating 
to  the  soul  than  those  which  spring  from  the  study 
of  a  nation  which  has  carried  on  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle  with  great  systems  of  error  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, and  has  come  out  of  the  conflict  triumphant, 
with  clearer  perceptions  of  truth  and  purer  notions  of 
virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sentiment  more 
depressing  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  study 
of  a  people  who  have  declined  from  bad  to  worse ;  from 
one  abomiuation  to  another ;  ii-om  one  system  of  evil  to 
others  more  and  more  opposed  to  truth,  to  reason,  and 
to  God. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Benares,  I  cannot 
say  that  many  pleasurable  feelings  have  been  engendered 
in  my  mind,  as  I  have  pondered  over  it.  Its  history 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  India;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  hardly  fair  to  isolate  the  city  Irom  the  country, 
and  to  pass  judgment  on  it  alone.  Speaking,  then,  of 
this  great  city  as  representative  of  an  immense  empire, 
one  is  bound  to  say,  that,  while  its  career  has  been  of 
long  duration,  it  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  awaken 
much  of  enthusiasm  or  admiration.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  the  moral,  or  the  social,  or  even  the  intel- 
lectual, condition  of  the  people  residing  here  is  a  whit 
better  than  it  was  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
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One  fails  to  trace,  throughout  this  vast  period,  any  ad- 
vance in  those  higher  principles  of  human  action,  the 
practice  of  which  alone  makes  a  nation  truly  illustriooB 
and  great.  On  the  contrary,  the  revelations  of  the  past, 
brief  and  scattered  though,  they  be,  are  found  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that,  at  least  in  one  dis- 
tant epoch  of  Hindu  History,  more  respect  was  paid  to 
truth,  honesty,  and  virtue,  than  is  generally  shown  by 
the  present  inhabitaats  of  India.  !Now,  just  as  we  do 
not  admire  a  man  who  happens  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  unless  we  know  that  he  has  lived  a  life  of  integrity 
and  uprightness,  and  has  increased  in  wisdom  and  probity 
irith  his  years,  so  we  must  withhold  our  admiration  from 
a  city  or  nation  which,  from  a  combination  of  certain 
peculiar  circumstances,  has  drawn  out  an  existence  of 
wondrous  length,  but,  in  respect  of  its  virtues  and  moral 
excellences,  in  respect  of  those  higher  qualities  which 
mainly  distinguish  man  from  the  brute,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  becomes,  in  a  measure,  assimilated 
to  his  Creator,  has,  for  many  ages,  been  in  an  unprogres- 
sive  and  stagnant  condition.  Such  a  nation  or  city  may 
possess  fine  buildings,  fine  temples,  fine  ghats,  and  fine 
tanks,  ns  Benares  has  done  for  thousands  of  years ;  but 
its  material  splendour  will  only  augment  the  pervading 
gloom,  just  as  the  stars  of  heaven  give  intensity  to  the 
darkness  of  night 

These  remarks  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject of  this  work,  which  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
physical  and  external  circumstances  of  Benares,  but  also 
to  its  bighest  moral  relations.  While  I  look  with  pro- 
found regret  on  much  of  the  past  history  of  India,  I 
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look  forward  to  its  coming  history  mtli  strong  hope  and 
confidence.  The  sacred  principles  of  progress,  which 
haTo  raised  the  western  nations  of  the  world  to  that 
high  position  of  civilization  and  greatness  which  they 
at  present  occupy,  havo  already  reached  this  land,  and 
begun  to  operate  upon  it3  inhabitants.  These  principles 
have  both  an  intoUcctual  and  a  spiritual  aspect,  tending 
OTerywhere  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  mind,  as  well 
as  to  purify  the  heart,  and,  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
commnnities  and  nations,  regenerate  them  socially  and 
religionaly,  by  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  God. 
.  They  haTe^  therefore,  a  divine  origin,  and,  if  properly 
applied,  never  fail  to  improve  those  who  receive  them, 
and  to  lift  them  up  to  Him  &om  whom  they  proceed. 

The  great  changes  manifestly  taking  place  in  the  ma- 
terial and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  India  are  more 
Qkaa  equalled  by  the  changes  being  wrought  in  their 
religions  sentiments  and  habits.  What  the  telegraph, 
and  railroads,  and  canals,  and  bridgea,  and  metalled 
roads  are  accomplishing,  physically,  in  opening  up  the 
country,  and  in  developing  its  immense  resources,  so 
much,  and  more,  Christianity  and  education  are  effecting, 
intellectually,  in  uprooting  error  and  superstition,  in 
imparting  right  notions  respecting  virtue  and  religion, 
and  in  elevating  &e  people  generally.  The  most  ocm- 
spicuous  and  decided  illustration  of  this  is,  undoubtedly, 
visible  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  particularly  in  Calcutta 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  society  called 
the  Brahmo  Sam&j  exists.  This  sooiefy  noT  numbers 
scrcral  thousands  of  adherents,  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  education  and  intelligence  and  is,  next  to 
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Christianity,  Uie  most  formidable  assailant  of  idolatry  in 
India.  It  is,  also,  professedly,  a  stout  opponent  of  easte ; 
but,  in  practice,  its  members  are  not  so  much  rdeased 

I      from  its  bondage  as  from  that  of  idolatry ;  nor  are  they 
such  unequivocal  adversaries  to  its  authority  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  numerous  gods  of  the  land. 
In  Benares  and  its  neighbourhood,  Bengalis  exert  but 

j  little  influence,  except  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
Bengal  residing  there ;  for  Uiey  are  regarded,  by  the 
Hindustani  population,  as  foreigners,  although  holding 
the  same  religion;  and  their  sentiments  and  projects 
are  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  But  even  here 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  has  a  branch  society,  which  is  slowly 
exerting  an  influence  similar  to  that  which  the  parent 
society  exercises.  Such  an  influence,  wherever  it  exists^ 
although  not  all  that  Christians  desire,  yet^  so  fear  as  it 
goes,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  salutary.  It  is  mixed  up 
with  error,  but,  nevertheless,  contains  miany  noble  prin- 
ciples, the  operation  of  which  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  natives  cannot  fail  to  raise  them  ftr 
above  the  degraded  social  and  spiritual  condition  in 
which,  for  ages,  they  have  remained.  Better,  £eu:  better^ 
that  all  India  should  attach  itself  to  the  Brahmo  Sam&j, 
than  that  its  inhabitants  should  blindly  persist  in  the 
worship  of  Siva,  and  Krishna,  and  B4m^  and  should 
continue  benighted  by  the  fatal  errors  which  such 
worship  sanctions.  But,  in  saying  this^  I  am  no  advo* 
cate  for  the  adoption  of  this  religion  as  such.  I 
earnestly  hope  that,  having  taken  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance of  gross  heathenism,  the  members  of  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  will  take  another,  still  further  in  advance,  and  yet 
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mora  dooided,  and  will  embnce  the  pun  religion  (rf 
Christ,  in  its  entire^,  from  which  nearly  all  that  is  good 
in  thoir  own  reformed  religion  haa  been  derired. 

HowoTcr,  the  signs  of  improrement  apparent  in  Be* 
nares,  and  in  the  North-weatem  proTino^s  geneiallj,  bare 
little  or  no  connexion  with  this  society,  or  with  its  ad- 
horents,  but  are  the  legitimate  results  of  other  agenoea 
locally  at  wtak.  They  are  (tf  a  twofold  oharaetar. 
Tbere  is  a  destruotire  process  risible,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  constructire  process,  oh  the  oQux.  The  old  &brio 
of  Ilinduism  is  being  nndermined  and  destroyed ;  and  a 
new  structure,  altogether  different  in  form  and  material, 
is  being  erected.  These  I  shall  speak  of  conjointly ;  be- 
cause, in  point  of  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  separated. 
One  of  the  principal  reason*  that  Benares  is  so  liunoaa 
is,  that  it  was  formerly  the  reoort  of  large  numben  ttl 
Brahmans,  who,  divided  into  school*  and  ooll^ei^  par- 
sued  the  study  of  the  ancient  San^rit  writings.  At  ooa 
time  there  were  many  hundreds  of  such  establishnuots, 
in  which  thousands  of  students  were  taught  the  philo* 
Bophical  tenets  of  Iliaduism ;  and  princoa  and  nobleSi  in 
all  parts  of  India,  ried  with  eadi  other  in  the  support 
they  rendered  to  the  priests  and  pandits  of  Bcnarea,  and 
to  the  nnmeroos  Sanskrit  oollegea  established  in  it  Enor- 
nons  suou  were  annually  giren  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
leaned  pandita  and  their  diaoi[4es  were  alike  nouishad 
and  cared  for.  Such  munifioenee  to  teadiera  and  pupfla 
natnrally  attracted  to  Benares  aspiring  young  Brahman^ 
from  ereiy  prorinca  of  India,  who,  reoeiriog  a  thoroa^ 
edneatioQ  in  eertain  braoohes  of  philoeophy,  daring  thab 
kag  and  lavara  eovaa  of  study,  ratanad,  arantmOy,  t» 
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tbeir  native  villages  and  towns,  and  became  great  local 
authorities  on  all  religious  topics,  and  the  defenders  and 
cxpoonders  of  the  national  creed.  For  the  most  part, 
their  support  was  rendered  annually;  hut,  for  sevetsl 
years  past,  especially  since  the  mutiny,  the  amount  of 
that  support  has  greatly  diminished.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  pandits,  in  many  instances,  have  abandoned 
the  close  study  of  Sanskrit,  and,  with  it,  the  instraotion 
of  tbeir  pupils,  and  have  largely  directed  their  attention 
to  other  and  more  profitable  pursuits.  At  tho  present 
moment,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  not 
twenty  families  of  Brahmans  in  all  Benares  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Yedas,  and  that,  of  those  which  en- 
gage in  this  pecnliar  study,  there  is  not  one  indigenous 
to  Benares,  but  all  aire  of  the  Bhatt  Brabmans  &om 
Oujerat.  I  cannot,  however,  vouch  for  the  absolute 
truth  of  this  statement,  although  I  believe  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  study  of  the  Vedas  has  very  much  fallen 
off  in  Benares.  Kot  only  are  the  most  ancient  sacred 
books  being  neglected  in  Benares,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  favoured  works,  such  as  the  Edraayai>a, 
the  Bbagavad  Gita,  and  certain  of  the  Purfipas,  in  which 
the  sensuous  forms  of  Hinduism,  now  the  vogue  in  India, 
are  depicted  with  oriental  prodigality  of  imaginatiott  and 
intensity  of  extravagance,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception, also,  of  works  on  astrology,  the  interest  for 
Sanskrit  literature  is  rapidly  decaying ;  and  it  is  almost 
a  certainty,  that,  a  few  years  hence,  Sanskrit  will  be 
scarcely  studied  at  all,  except  in  the  Sansk^t  College. 
In  addition  to  the  reason  already  assigned  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  state  of  things,  it  should  be  remarked, 
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that  the  pandits  are  beginning  to  see  that  Tarious 
situations  are  open  to  them  under  British  rule,  which 
they  can  fill  "with  honour  and  comfort  to  themselves; 
and,  as  they  are  just  as  desirous  of  worldly  ease  and 
distinction  as  other  people,  it  is  only  natural  that  thoy 
should  he  anxious  to  obtain  them,  oyen  at  the  risk  of 
foregoing  their  favourite  study. 

Again,  while  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Hinduism 
is  stUl  kept  up  by  the  people  generally  in  the  temples, 
at  the  sacred  wcUs  and  tanks,  on  the  ghdts,  and  in  the 
holy  streams,  with  enthusiasm  and  puuetiUousness,  yet 
it  is,  I  believe,  indisputable,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons,  in  this  city  alone,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  rites  and  devotions ;  and,  although,  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  they  do  as  others  do,  they  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  idolatry.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  who 
have  entirely  abandoned  it,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  necessity  of  their  position  has  got 
the  better  of  their  convictions,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
have  not  outwardly  embraced  a  better  creed,  nor  have 
any  immediate  intention  of  doing  so.  As  already  re- 
marked in  a  previous  chapter,  this  is  an  age  of  temple- 
building,  in  Benares  and  in  all  this  part  of  India,  suoh 
as  has  not  been  known,  perhaps,  since  the  period  pre* 
ceding  the  Mohammedan  rule  and  succeeding  the 
decline  and  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  India ;  and  yet, 
withal,  it  is  an  age  of  uneasiness,  anxiety,  and  alarm, 
among  aU  ranks  of  rigid  Hindus.  These  latter  know 
well,  that  they  are  erecting  temples  In  vmn,  and  that, 
while  they  are  contributing  to  the  outward  splendour 
of  their  religion,  Its  inner  life  is  being  gradually  under- 
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mined  and  destroyed;  for  the  thought  constantly  rises  up 
in  their  minds,  that  their  sons  are  a  different  race  from 
themselves,  with  new  and  enlarged  ideas,  antagonistic  to 
and  destructive  of  those  which  they  and  their  fore&thers 
long  cherished.  The  groimd,  they  feel,  is  slipping  from 
imder  them ;  and  there  is  a  dim  prevision  of  conscious- 
ness in  their  breasts,  that,  one  day,  their  temples  will  'i 
be  forsaken,  and  that  the  huge  structure  of  their  re-  ^ 
ligion  will  fall  with  a  crash.  \ 
These  remarks  are  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  ; 
youths  brought  up  in  the  Government  and  Mission  col-  \ 
leges  and  schools.  These  institutions  are  yearly  sending 
forth  a  large  number  of  young  men,  well-trained  and 
well-educated,  who  understand  our  English  books,  speak 
and  \vrite  our  language,  take  delight  in  European  litera- 
ture and  civilization,  and  are  generally,  more  or  less, 
acquainted  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  During  their 
course  of  study,  they  have  reflected  upon  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, of  science,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  have 
been  brought  before  their  attention ;  and  they  have,  al- 
most involuntarily,  been  led  to  compare  them  with  the 
dogmas  of  their  own  religion,  and  with  the  practices 
which  it  either  permits  or  enjoins.  The  consequence  of 
this  course  of  instruction  and  reflection  is,  that,  after 
spending  several  years  as  students,  when  they  come  to 
go  forth  to  the  business  of  the  world,  they  find  them- 
selves very  different,  in  thought  and  belief,  from  their 
friends  and  parents  at  home.  A  few  of  them,  as  shown 
before,  of  more  courage  than  the  rest,  whose  hearts  the 
grace  of  God  has  touched,  honestly  avow  their  disbe- 
lief in  idolatry  and  belief  in  Christianity,  and,  in  spite 
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of  an  oppontion,  oast  in  their  lot  with  the  Bmall  bat 
continually  inoreasiiig  body  of  native  Christians.  Others, 
— ^but  how  Ifli^  a  olaM  I  cannot  say, — abandon  their 
idols,  yet  do  not  become  Christians.  Others,  again, — 
a  considerable  number,  I  believe,  —  worship  idols  re- 
loctantiy,  from  feelings  of  respect  to  (heir  relations  and 
acqimntances,  and,  if  possible,  solely  on  public  ocea- 
(dons  and  at  festiTalB.  They  are  not  yet  ready  to  give 
up  everything  for  their  principles;  they  are  not  ready 
to  saorifioe  property,  position,  family,  and  friends,  for 
what  they  have  been  brought  to  feel  is  the  truth. 

The  fact  ia,  all  this  class  are  beginning  to  be  scan- 
dalized by  idolatry,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  it.  They 
know  too  mnch  to  be  honest  and  conscientious  idolaters. 
They  cannot  willingly  prostrate  themselves  before  an 
image  of  stone  or  clay.  Some  have  deeper  feelings  than 
others;  and  some  are  too  frivolous  and  thoughtless  to 
distress  themselves  mnch  about  the  matter.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, very  few,  indeed,  of  the  educated  class, — that  is, 
educated  on  the  English  model,  —  are  thorough  and 
hearty  idolaters;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  hold  Hinduism  with  a  lighter  and  looser 
grasp  than  formerly,  or  than  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  his  mind  not  been  expanded  and  benefited  by  the 
education  he  has  received.  Let  it  be  well  understood, 
that  education  de-Hinduizes  the  Hindu,  breaks  down  idol- 
atry, and  inspires  him  with  a  distaste  for  it,  and  a  latent 
desire  to  be  free  from  it.  Not  long  since,  as  I  was  con- 
versing  with  an  educated  native  gentleman  in  Benares, 
he  made  a  remark  of  great  significance,  as  showing  the 
feeling  of  men  of  his  own  class,  attached  by  association 
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to  idolatry,  and  yet  prepared  for  something  better,  if 

only  a  movement  were  commeneed|  and  if  some  one  of 

couragei  of  force  of  charaoteri  and  of  enthnsiasnii  would 

lead  the  way.     "We  need,"  he  said,  "  a  Lather  amongst 

us ; "  as  who  should  say,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a 

Martin  Luther,  he  himself,  with  the  rest,  would  break 

away  £rom  Hinduism ;  that,  led  by  such  a  man,  a  new  , 

era  of  religious  reformation  would  be  inaugurated  in  the  ^ 

land;  and  that  all  who  were  longing  for  reform,  who  .^ 

were  ready  to  be  free,  but  not  daring  to  be  so,  would 

rush  eagerly  to  his  standard,  from  every  quarter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  constructive  process  at  work 
in  this  city,  and  in  other  places  in  the  country.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  but  one  of  gigantic  difficulty,  to  awaken  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  or  for  any  improvement  whatever, 
amongst  a  people  so  confident  in  their  own  a:'eed,  so 
satisfied  with  their  own  condition,  and  so  profoundly 
unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  the  one 
or  in  the  other.  IT'evertheless,  the  task  has  been  per- 
formed, and  with  astonishing  quickness.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  desire  for  know* 
ledge,  for  an  advanced  civilization,  for  a  thorough  eon* 
formity  to  some  of  the  enlightened  usages  of  life 
practised  by  European  nations,  and  for  the  possession 
of  nobler  principles  than  idolatry  inspires,  is  the  most 
important  and  noticeable  feature  among  all  the  changes 
now  taking  place  in  native  society.  In  accomplishing 
this  result,  the  liberal  legislation  of  an  upright  Govern- 
ment, the  education  imparted  in  the  Government  and  . 
Missionary  Schools,  and  the  various  influences,  of  a  more 
or  less  salutary  character,  produced  by  the  great  mate- 
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rial  improTements  which  British  euterpriso  and  skill 
hiave  introdaoed  into  the  countiy,  havo  lent  their  aid; 
but  the  most  potent  and  efTicncious  instrument  of  all,  it 
mnst  be  oonfessed,  has  been  the  direct  and  indirect 
teaching  of  Christianity  in  many  place:},  the  patient  and 
peTsistent  exhibition  of  its  divine  principles,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  to  all  classes,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
village,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  lanos,  and  in  all  places^ 
and  at  all  piaotioable  times,  por&eTQringly  and  uninter- 
mittii^ly. 

Fatting  together  all  the  favourable  cironmstances  con- 
nected with  the  Hindus  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
GhnBUanity  among  them,  I  consider  that  there  is  every 
reason  for  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  future.  In- 
deed, I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  render 
special  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  vrondcrful  change  in 
the  sentimenta  of  the  people  gonerally  which  lie  has 
already  graciously  eifected.  To  cherish  doubts  and  fears 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  or  in  regard  to  its 
ultimate  issue,  would  be  significant  of  unbelief,  and  of 
distrust  of  God's  all-powerful  grace.  It  ia  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  noir 
manifest  among  the  natives,  tiiat  it  has  spread  to  tlie 
most  unlikely  and  unpromidng  members  of  the  com- 
munity. I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this  assertiaiL 
It  ia  well  known,  that  a  large  number  of  priests  an 
engaged  in  temple  and  other  religious  serrioes  in  Be- 
nares. They  are  a  very  bigoted  people,  and,  in  fiut, 
with  the  pandits,  are  the  main  stay  of  Hinduism.  Of 
this  entire  class,  the  most  prejudiced  and  most  strongly 
attached  to  idolatrous  rites  are  the  Ghmgi-pntras,  or 
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sons  of  the  Ganges,  men  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
the  offerings  made  by  worshippers  at  the  gh&ts  of  the 
sacred  stream  and  at  certain  sacred  pools  in  the  city. 
There  is  a  celebrated  reservoir  in  BenareS|  where  some 
forty  thousand  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  India,  annually 
present  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  and  bathe.  Not  more 
than  five  or  six  head-priests  direct  the  religious  cere* 
monies  of  this  host.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ceremony,  once  performed,  need  never  be  repeated 
here ;  so  that  the  pilgrims  are  renewed  every  year.  It 
has  been  the  custom,  for  several  years  past,  for  this  tank 
to  be  visited,  occasionally,  by  missionaries  and  native 
evangelists  from  the  missions  in  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  to  both  priests  and  pilgrims.  In  this 
way  several  of  the  priests  became  well  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  and  also  personally  attached  to  ourselves. 
But  I  must  confess  that  we  were  greatly  astonishedy 
one  day,  at  receiving  a  visit  from  two  head-priests,  ac- 
companied by  some  seven  or  eight  disciples.  These  had 
come  to  the  mission,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fessing their  belief  in  Christianity,  and  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  publicly  abandoning  Hinduism  and  em- 
bracing the  true  religion.  I  regard  the  circumstance 
as  one  of^  incalculable  significance,  as  indicative  of  the 
influence  which  the  Christian  religion  is  exerting  on  the 
people,  even  on  that  class  most  difficult  to  reach  and 
most  wedded  to  superstition.  Nor  is  its  significancy  at 
all  diminished  by  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  persons 
persisted  in  his  determination,  and  that  all,  startled  by 
the  obstacles  in  the  way, — ^not  raised  by  the  missionaries, 
but  entirely  by  themselves, — after  a  short  interval,  re- 
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turned  to  their  temples,  and  to  their  idolatrouB  praotieeti 
as  before. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1866,  a  lecture  was  de* 
livored  before  the  Benares  Institute  by  a  Hindu,— not 
a  Christian,  nor  a  member  of  the  Brahmo  Samij, — 
named  Pap<}it  Lingam  Lakshmajf  Pantlu  Gam,  pri* 
Tate  secretary  to  his  Highness  the  Uaharaja  of  Yinana* 
gram,  on  **  The  Social  Status  of  the  Hindus,''  in  which 
some  Tcry  remarkable  statements  were  made  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  social  usages  and 
inner  life  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  it  astonishing 
that  a  Brahman,  before  a  company  of  Brahmans  and 
others,  forming  the  fliU  of  natire  society  in  |he  holy 
city,  should  have  had  the  courage  to  utter  tentimeiita 
like  the  following,  striking  at  the  root  of  the  preralent 
philosopliy  and  religion  of  the  land.  At  page  27|  tlia 
Pandit  says: — 

"  Then  we  come  to  the  Augean  stables  of  our  religioo 
— the  never  failing  source  of  all  our  misery,  of  all  ov 
dcmoraliuition,  of  all  our  deterioration,  in  short,  of  ov 
ruin  and  fall  Our  faith,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  b  of 
two  kinds,  one  idolatrous  and  the  other  monotheiatae ; 
yet  both  are  so  intermixed  that  it  b  impo«uble  to  treat 
of  the  one  without  touching  the  otbw.  We  *have^  ia* 
deed,  a  trinity,  to  represent  the  creating,  the  pnewfing^ 
and  the  destroying  powers ;  and  we  are  charitable  eiaovgk 
to  give  to  each  of  these  gods  a  wife.  Then  we  ha?«  tiMi 
ten  incarnations  of  the  preserring  power  •  •  •  .  TIms 
we  have  idolised  and  deified  everything  possible ;  giviagt 
at  the  same  time,  with  seduhms  care,  a  wife  to  SMh  goi. 
b  the  Puranb  account  of  oar  popular  bith.    la 
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the  superior  system,  which  is  generally  called  the  Ve- 
danta  philosophy,  there  is  but  one  self-existent,  eternal 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  into  whom 
everything  is  finally  absorbed.  In  both  systems,  man 
is  not  a  free  agent:  prompted  by  the  within-himself- 
seated  divine  power,  he  acts ;  yet,  inconsistently,  he  en- 
joys the  fruit  of  his  good  actions,  and  suffers  pain  for 
the  bad  ones.  In  the  Yedanta  ^stem,  heaven  and  hell 
are  not  formally  recognized.  In  both,  our  souls  pass 
through  many  bodies,  not  only  human,  but  also  those  of 
all  sorts  of  animals, — ^nay,  even  through  different  parts 
of  inanimate  creation.  We  cannot  blame  our  ancestors 
for  building  such  a  system  of  theology  for  us;  but,  as 
intelligent  and  rational  beings,  it  behoves  us  to  examine 
whether  our  present  religious  ideas  are  consonant  with 
reason,  and  whether  they  are  calculated  to  give  us  hap- 
piness both  here  and  hereafter.  Idolatry  is  denounced 
by  our  own  texts;  it  is,  indeed,  intended  for  small  in- 
tellects. If  we  attribute  to  God  the  creation  of  thisi 
world ;  if  we  endow  Him  with  the  qualities  of  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  and  omniscience;  if  we  call  TTinn 
the  regulator  of  every  mundane  thing,  how  can  we, 
without  inconsistency,  represent  Him  as  a  small  idol? 
Is  it  not  the  greatest  insult  that  we  can  offer  to  the 
Almighty,  by  representing  Him  in  any  shape  ?  Can  we 
represent  him  ?  .  .  .  .  The  shape  in  which  we  worship 
Mahadeva  is  most  revolting  to  all  who  have  any  sense 
of  decency  and  personal  respect  left  in  them.  Not  to 
say  that  we  regard  the  numerous  idols  as  monuments 
of  some  bygone  powers,  and  no  more;  this  would  be 
something  reasonable,  at  least      On  the  contrary,  we 
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regard  erery  idol  we  worship  as  the  uff'txiiUntf  sUnuil^ 
Suprem$  Being^  who  is  th$  cau$$  of  ivtryihing^  and  mU 
whom  everything  is  /nalljf  ahsartsd. 

"  Purity  of  personal  character  is  nothing  to  many  of 
ufl :  the  Qang&  (Ganges)  and  our  idob  help  us  to  hearen  I 
But,  sir,  wo  are  not  free  agents;  what  we  do,  we  do 
prompted  by  the  divine  essence  implanted  in  us.  Tel 
wo  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  good  acts,  and  suffer  punish* 
ment  for  our  sins  I  Our  soub  pass  through  a  series  of 
births,  according  to  our  actions,  OTer  which  we  hare  no 
control  I  If  WO  do  everything  prompted  by  the  im* 
planted  divine  essence,  and  if  unreasonably  God  punishea 
us  for  our  sins,  and  rewards  our  merits,  all  by  carrying 
our  souls  through  a  series  of  corporeal  existences,  then 
what  need  have  we  of  a  God  ?  Does  not  thb  throw  us 
into  the  dark  abyss  of  atheUm?  We  do  nothing  of 
our.  own  accord,  not  even  the  act  of  worshipping  ov 
favourite  idols  I  All  this  nonsense  b  the  fruit  of  endlea 
and  superstitious  priestcraft  under  which  we  gnMUL** 

Although,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  Mtssionary 
labour,  not  only  in  Benares,  but  also  in  other  plaeos 
in  India,  there  are  many  difficulties  and  discourage 
ments  to  encounter,  both  in  the  opposition  of  idolatei«| 
and  in  the  not  infrequent  inconsbtcnoy  of  native  Chrb* 
tians,  yet  the  results  are  most  extensive  and  extm- 
ordinary.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  money  whiek 
has  been  expended,  the  limited  means  which  have 
employed,  and  the  brief  space  of  time  which  has 
since  the  Missionary  enterprise  was  inangurated  ia 
the  sacred  city,  and  bearing  in  mind,  Ukewisa^  Ike 
stem  fact  that   Christianity  has  then    met  wilk  ils 
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fiercest  and  most  determined  opponents,  that  it  is  the 
great  seat  of  caste  prejudice  and  priestly  dominationi  1 

that  it  is  the  chief  cmd  acknowledged  bulwark  of  idol* 
atry  and  superstition  in  all  India,  and  that,  in  shorty 
Hinduism  has  there  sat  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  pomp 
and  power,  sustained  by  the  learning  and  subtlety  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  by  the  wealth  and  authority  of 
rajas  and  princes  from  all  parts  of  tho  country,  for  a 
period  stretching  over  many  ages,  it  is  most  surpris- 
ing that  so  much  has  been  achieved.  In  appearance, 
Christianity  has  been  more  succesisful  in  many  places 
in  India  than  in  Benares ;  yet,  when  the  peculiar 
obstacles  which  exist  in  that  city  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
has,  in  the  aggregate,  accomplished  as  much  there  as 
in  any  city  in  the  land.  It  has  been  proved,  too,  in 
Benares,  as  elsewhere,  that,  wherever  idolatry  has  come 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  Gospel,  it  has,  together 
with  other  acknowledged  evils,  such  as  caste,  super- 
stition, and  false  philosophy,  in  association  therewith, 
fallen  before  it. 

To  extend  these  observations,  so  as  to  include  within 
their  scope  tho  entire  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  results  of  missions  in  India  are  not 
surpassed  by  anything  that  has  been  accomplished,  of  a 
religious  character,  in  modem  times,  either  in  England, 
or  in  America,  or  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
results  are  both  direct  and  indirect;  direct,  in  the  way 
of  conversions  from  the  heathen;  indirect,  in  regard  to 
the  general  enlightenment  and  progress  of  the  people, 
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inddent  to  tiie  operation  of  Christian  Truth  and  Euro- 
pean Civilization  upon  their  minds.  It  h  progress  in 
soond  knowledge,  in  thought,  in  the  quickening  of  con* 
^ence,  and  .in  truo  religion.  Christianity  is  now  a 
power  in  India,  a  felt  and  acknowledged  power,  which 
men'of  all  castes  and  ranks,  including  Hindus  of  the 
strictest  seeffl,  respect  and  fear.  What  is  the  great 
prominent  question  at  this  moment  agitating  no  small 
portion  of  the  millions  of  India?  Not  the  increased 
social  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  nor  the 
augmentation  of  commerce  and  trade,  nor  the  vast  im- 
provements in  tho  country, — visible  on  every  hand,  won- 
derful as  they  all  are,— hut  this,  What  is  Truth?  What 
constitutes  religion  ?  What  is  the  destiny  of  Idolatry, 
and  what  that  of  Christianity,  in  the  coming  ages  ?  The 
people  are  thinking,  comparing,  arguing, — not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do.  India  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
Some  previously  to  the  baptism  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine.  Idolatry,  here  as  there,  now  as  then,  is  &lling 
into  disgrace.  Men  are  becoming  wiser.  Truth,  in  its 
clearness  and  power,  is  gradually  entering  their  minds, 
and  changing  their  habits  and  lives. 

India  is  undergoing  an  intellectual  and  also  a  moral 
and  religious  revolution.  The  Fast  is  slowly  losing  its 
bewitching  influence  over  the  public  mind.  The  Hindu 
dares  to  think,  and  has  ever  dared, — ^though  he  lacks  the 
courage  to  act  up  to  new  convictions  \ — yet  the  inspira- 
tion of  earnestness  has  entered  his  breast;  and,  as.  his 
convictions  become  fixed  and  definite,  he  will,  I  doubt 
not,  fling  away  from  him  &&  weight  of  prejudioo  and 
custom,  which  has  oppressed  him  so  oruelly  and  so  long. 
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Let  us  not  forget  what  the  graee  of  God  can  dO|  and 
\fhat  it  has  akeady  done.  It  can  change  the  heart  of 
the  polite,  metaphjsicali  idol-loving  Hindu,  just  as  it . 
has  changed  the  heart  of  the  savage  African  and  New 
Zealander.  It  can  bring  him,  humble,  self-abased, 
stripped  of  pride  and  vain-glory,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  to  crave  there  meekly  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 
Beligious  controversies  and  excitements  are  always 
the  most  momentous,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  most 
productive  of  beneficial  results.  The  violent  mental 
commotions  of  the  IVUddle  Ages,  the  extraordinary  re- 
ligious awakening  at  their  dose,  produced  the  most 
stupendous  consequences  for  good.  And  who  shall  say 
what  the  intellectual  and  religious  awakening  of  India, 
which  has  just  commenced,  will  not  produce  ?    No  pro-  'jl 

phet  is  needed  to  tell  the  issue.  It  wiU  infallibly  produce, 
for  India,  all  that  the  Beformation  has  produced  for  Eng- 
land and  the  world.  It  must  extinguish  idolatry,  must 
break  in  pieces  its  images,  must  wipe  out  its  distinguish- 
ing symbols  and  signs,  must  destroy  its  temples,  must 
cleanse  the  land  of  its  foulness;  so  that,  perhaps,  in 
many  places,  as  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas,  no  traces  of  its  previous  existence  will  be  discover- 
able. It  will  annihilate  caste ;  it  will  clear  the  atmo- 
sphere of  superstitious  and  impure  rites ;  and  the  praises 
of  the  Great  Creator,  the  One  Living  and  True  Gh)d  | 

9 

will  be  sung,  in  His  sanctuaries,  from  one  end  of  the  | 

land  to  the  other. 

I 

India,  converted  to  the  Lord,  is  a  subject  which  the 
Indian  missionary  delights  to  think  on.  The  day  is 
approaching,  and  may  come  when  many  least  expect  it. 
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And,  when  tho  warm  feeling  and  poetic  imagination  of 
the  Hindus  are  directed  to  our  common  Christianity; 
when  their  hearts  have  been  vitalized  by  ifa  influence ; 
when  they  have,  as  a  people,  risen  into  the  region  of 
holy  thought,  and  of  earnest  prayer  to  their  Father 
above;  then  may  it  bo  expected  that  they  will  make 
sudden  and  rapid  progress  in  civilization,  and  in  what- 
ever contributes  to  a  nation's  greatness,  and  will  share 
with  OB  in  tho  exalted  privilege  and  honour  of  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  hastening  His  uni- 
versal reign. 

I  renture,  therefore,  to  predict  a  Future  for  India,  of 
unparalleled  glory  and  lustre.  And  why  should  not 
Benares  still  hold  a  foremost  place  in  her  history  ?  Why 
should  not  she  take  tho  lead  of  all  Indian  cities,  as  she 
ever  has  done,  and  show,  by  her  own  example,  and  for 
their  imitation,  how  Bhe  can  abolish  useless  social  bur- 
thens, can  abandon  exploded  errors,  and  can  accept  the 
Truth  in  all  its  forms;  how  she  can  strive  after  and 
attain  to  the  highest  and  purest  happiness,  and  can  bring 
herself,  with  God's  help,  to  hato  whatever  He  hates,  and 
to  love  whatever  He  loves? 

I  will  sum  Up  these  remarks  on  the  religious  and 
social  condition  and  future  prospects  of  India,  by  an  ex- 
tract from  an  article  in  an  American  Quarterly  Keview, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomson,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  who 
lately  journeyed  in  India,  on  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
missions  of  that  body,  situated  chiefly  in  Eohilkhand  and 
Oudh,  Speaking  of  British  ascendancy  in  India,  Dr. 
Thomson  writes: — "  What  will  this  power  effect?  Judge 
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by  what  it  has  abeady  effected.  It  has  reduced  anarchy 
\  to  orderi  given  laW|  established  justice,  protected  the 
land  from  inyasioUj  and  prevented  it  from  being  ravaged 
by  intestine  wars.  It  has  suppressed  suttee  and  dacoity, 
forbidden  human  sacrifices,  repressed  infanticide,  and 
made  slavery  illegal.  It  has  woven  a  network  of  tele- 
graphs around  the  empire,  from  Galle  to  Peshawur,  and 
from  Peshawur  to  Bangoon.  It  has  established  a  regular 
system  of  postage  for  letters,  papers,  and  books,  at  low 
charges  and  uniform  rates.  It  has  improved  old  roads, 
and  made  new  ones,  sent  steamers  up  the  principal 
streams,  constructed  a  canal  nine  hundred  miles  long, 
and  will,  probably,  soon  construct  others  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mahanaddy,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Godavery.  It 
has  commenced  a  system  of  railways,  embracing  about 
five  thousand  miles  of  trunk  lines,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  unite  the  extremes  of  the  Peninsula,  open 
hitherto  inaccessible  tracts,  and  bring  all  parts  close 
to  each  other  and  to  the  civilized  world.  Already  the 
j        steam-horse  traverses  the  Gangetic  valley  from  Calcutta 

!        to  Delhi,   crosses  the  Peninsula  from  Madras  to  the 

j  ' 

I        western  shore,  and  prances  from  Bombay  to  'Nagpore. 


I. 


^^  It  has  steadily  increased  the  trade  of  the  country, — 
which,  before  the  days  of  Clive,  could  be  conveyed  in  a 
single  Venetian  frigate, — ^until  it  now  reaches  nearly  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  has  raised  the 
revenues  of  the  government  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions.  It  has  given  India  the  newspaper,  that  groat 
educator ;  so  that  there  are  twenty-eight  newspapers  pub*  i; 

lished  weekly  in  Bengal, — three  of  them  in  English,  by 
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the  natives, — thirty  native  presses  in  Madras,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  in  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  and  twenty-fiva 
presses  among  the  missions  alone.  It  has  established, 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  which  those  sciencea 
are  taught  that  undermine  tho  prevailing  systems  oP 
superstition  and  error.  It  has  made  the  English  lan- 
guage classical  in  the  country ;  and,  by  this  means,  it  is 
fomishing  the  native  mind  with  the  rich  and  Christian, 
stores  of  which  that  noble  tongue  is  the  medium.  It 
has  protected  missionaries  of  Christ,  and  their  converts. 

"  Look,  then,  at  this  great  Peninsula,  linked  to  tha 
continent  and  the  world  by  its  languages,  commerce,  and 
religions ;  source  of  the  false  faiths  which,  together,  en- 
snare six  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  tha 
stronghold  of  a  delusion  that  blinds  a  hundred  and  eigh^ 
millions  more There  are  more  Moham- 
medans under  Victoria's  sceptre  than  under  any  other 
on  earth.  The  Sultan  has  but  twenty-ono  milliona; 
she  has  twenty-five  millions,  at  least.  There  are  more 
heathen  under  the  same  Christian  Queen  than  under 
any  sovereigti  except  the  Emperor  of  China.  And 
this  mass  is,  all  through  and  through,  and  more  and 
more,  subjected  to  Christian  influences.  The  telegraphs 
are  so  many  ganglia  in  a  great  nervous  system,  dif- 
fusing new  sensations;  tho  railways  are  so  many  iron 
arteries,  pumping  Christian  blood  through  the  native 
veins ;  the  newspapers  are  so  many  digestive  powers, 
preparing  healthful  moral  food ;  the  schools  are  su  many 
batteries,  thundering  at  tho  crumbling  battlements  of 
error ;  the  missions  are  many  brains,  thinking  new  and 
better  thoughts. 
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"  Ejiowledge  must  l>e  diffused  through  the  earth.  "We 
Imonr  two  things  more,  namely,  that  our  religion  can 
withstand  modem  science,  and  make  it  tributary  to  itself, 
and  that  no  other  religion  can ;  for  every  other  fiiith  has 
Imked  its  science  with,  its  doctrines,  so  that  th^  must 
both  &U  together.  As  to  take  Paris  is  to  take  Frano^ 
and  to  take  Sebastopol  is  to  shake  Bussia  to  the  Aiotio 
seas,  and  to  take  Bichmond  is  to  sliake  out  the  rebeU  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Fotomao  to  the  lUo  Grande, 
BO  to  Christianize  India,  owing  to  its  key  poution  in 
heathendom,  is  to  shake  out  tho  idols  &om  the  &ce  of 
the  whole  earth." 
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Narrativt  of  FA  Wan,  eoncsrning  hU  vttU  to  Benara  and  Sdmdth. 
ExlraeUd'  from  the  Fol  Koai  Ki,  bg  JlfMl  ]Utnutat,  Klaprotk, 
and  LandreiBe.     Paris,  1836.     Gb.  xxur.,  pp.  304,  305. 


Ti  Hian,  on  Wh  way  back  to  Pa  lian  fo6  (Pajaliputra),'  followed' 
the  river  Heng  (Ganges)  westward.  After  ten  yeou  ya>u  (about 
seventy  miles),  be  canie  to  a  temple  entitled  Vast  Solitade.  It  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  ToS  (Buddha),  There  are  devotees  there  at 
this  day.  Still  following,  for  twelve  ycou  yan«,  the  course  of  the 
river  Heng,  towards  tbe  west,  be  reached  the  city  of  Pbo  lo  nal 
(Benares),  in  the  kingdom  of  Kia  cht  (Kdil).  Ton  Hi  to  the  north- 
cast  uf  the  city,  one  comes  to  the  temple  located  in  (he  Park  of  the 
ImmorUra  Deer.  This  Park  was,  of  yore,  the  abode  of  a  Py  tchi 
fo5  (Pratyoka-Buddha)  :  deer  constantly  repose  in  it  \rhen  the 
Hononrablo  of  the  Age  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  the  Law, 
the  gods  sang,  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosure :  "  The  son  of  King  Ti 
tsing  (S'nddhodana)  baa  embraced  a  religions  life;  be  has  studied 
the  doctrine;  and,  in  seven  days,  be  will  become  Fot"  The  PJ 
tchi  !oe,  having  heard  thia,  assumed  Ni  hovan  (2firc4na).  tt  is  on 
this  account  that  this  place  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Plain  of  the 

>  At  page  231  npra,  I  hm  promiud  Vt.  JMSaf*  tranilition  of  tli«  puugs  tn 
quutioDi  butitliuic«iii(4prereniti1e,  on  loms  ucaDDti,to  lubsIitotslhitliereginD. 

■  Ilii  point  of  dcpsrlore  vai  Buddhi-GijL 

■  The  French  ii  "descended."  rcrbap*  thii  word  wu  chocen  to  dcnotx,  lh«t, 
ia  pauiag  ilong  the  Qiagei  [mm  Bodilh&.Giji  to  Bcoini,  od«'«  dlteolioa  i«  rithtf 
■ootheilj  thu  noithsdf . 
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Knmortal'B  Deer.  Since  tho  time  when  the  Honoarable  of  the  Agt 
accomplished  the  Lair,  the  men  of  later  agei  have  oonstrncted  a 
diapel  in  this  place. 

Fo&,  deairing  to  convert,  &om  among  the  five  men,  Eeoa  lin 
(KauQ^inya),  these  five  men  eaid  among  themaelvea :  "For  lix 
jean  thia  Cha  men  (Shana^a)  Ein  tan  (Qautama)  has  proctieed 
ansterities;  eating,  daily,  only  one  hemp-seed  and  one  grain  of  rice; 
and  be  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  lair.  A  fortim,  when 
one  lives  in  the  society  of  men,  and  gives  one's  self  up  to  one's 
body,  mouth,  and  thoughts,  how  conid  one  accomplish  the  doctrine  ? 
When  he  comes  to-day,  let  na  be  careful  not  to  ipeok  to  him." 
When  FoS  drew  near,  the  five  men  rose,  and  did  homage  to  him. 

Sixty  paces  to  the  north  of  this  spot,  Toi,  facing  the  eas^  sate 
dovm,  and  began  to  tom  the  Wheel  of  Oie  Law.  From  among  the 
five  men  he  converted  Eeou  lin  (Ennp^ya),  Twenty  paces  to 
the  north  is  the  spot  where  To6  recounted  his  histoty  to  Hi  U 
(Haitreya).  Fifty  paces  thence,  to  the  south,  is  the  place  where  the 
dragon  I  lo  p&  asked  Fo£ :  "  In  what  space  of  time  shall  I  be  able 
to  obtain  deliverance  from  this  dragon's  body  ?  "  At  all  these  spot* 
they  have  raised  towel's,  among  which  are  two  teng  Icia  ten  (aangU' 
rdma,  or  monasteries),  in  which  are  devotees. 
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Nanalive  of  Btouen  Tbaang.  TratuIaUd  bg  miftd/,  fron  Ot»  "Minoiret 
sur  U»  Contriei  Oeddenlaltt  de  Hioaen  Thsang  "  of  M.  SUxmHnt 
Jidien,  Iramlator  of  Ike  original  Chitieie  tcork.  VoL  i.,  pp.  353-376. 
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KINGDOM  OP  P'0-L0-BI-8SK. 

{rirdnatl). 

Tho  kiDgdom  of  P'o-lo-tti-gse  (Ydrdoasi,  Benares)  is  about  fonr 
thousand  Hi  (667  mQea)'  ia  circuit.  To  the  west,  near  the  Ganges^ 
ia  the  capital,  which  is  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  lit  (three  milea 
and  upwards)  long,  and  from  five  to  six  Ui  (about  one  mile)  broad. 
The  villages  lie  very  near  together,  and  contain  a  numerom  popu- 
lation. Families  of  very  great  wealth,  whose  houses  are  stored 
with  rare  and  precious  things,  are  to  be  seen.  The  people  ore 
gentle  and  polished,  and  esteem  most  highly  men  given  to  study. 
The  greater  portion  of  them  believe  in  the  heretical  docfannes 
[ninduism]  ;  and  few  revere  the  X^aw  [religion]  of  Buddha,  TTie 
climate  ia  temperate,  grain  is  abmidant,  the  fruit-trees  are  luxuriant, 
and  the  earth  ia  covered  with  tufted  vegetation.  There  are  thirty 
[Bnddhist]  monaateries,  containing  about  three  thousand  devotees, 
who,  all,  study  the  principles  of  the  school  Tehing-tiojig-jioit  (the 
school  of  the  Sommatfyas),  whidt  holds  to  the  Minor  Vehicle.*  There 

1  Taking  the  commoQ  rcclconiog  of  ni  lit  to  the  nalt.  M,  SL  Uutin  UBgtu  only 
file  lutotbft  mile. 

1  Accardiiig  to  H.  Jalien,  vhosa  cipUnstioB  ii  hmsA  od  ■  CliiDeM  Diclioiurj,  th« 
BuJJlibU  recogniie  Fits  Vehido,  that  ii  to  uj,  Bt«  tD««iu^  OKd  bj  u  muj  cluta* 
of  enineat  mta,  for  the  attiiBPwnt  of  beatillcatioK. 
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are  a  hundred  temples  of  tbe  [Hindu]  gods,  and  about  ten  thousand  ;\\ 

I  heretics  [Hindus],  who,  for  the  most  part,  worship  the  god  2Vi-Ims* 
\|  ihsal  {Mdhdwara  Beva).  Some  cut  o£f  the  hair,  others  reserve  a 
^  tuft  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  go  naked,  and  are  destitute  of 
^  any  lund  of  clotiiing  (the  Nirgranihaa).  Some  besmear  their  bodies 
■i     with  ashes  (the  Pdiupatas),  and  zealously  practise  severe  austerities^  J 

^t  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  life  and  death,  [that  is,  from  tnmsmi- 
^      gration]. 

i  In  the  capital  there  are  twenty  temples  of  the  [Hindu]  goda.^ 
^      Towers  of  many  storeys  are  seen  there;  and  magnificent  chapel%  | 

;  constructed  of  stone,  skilfully  carved,  and  of  richly  painted  wood. 
^  Umbrageous  trees  cover  them  with  their  shade;  and  streams  of 
r.  clear  water  flow  in  all  directions.  The  statue  of  the  god  {JUIbMwmtm 
Deva),  in  Teou-ehi  (brass),  is  little  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Its  aspect  is  grave  and  majestic;  and,  at  sight  of  it,  one  is  filled  with 
respectful  awe,  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  alive. 
J  To  the  north-east  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  west  of  the  river  of 
Po^'lo-ni-ue  (Ydra^asi,  that  is,  the  Ganges),  is  a  Stdpa  [or  sacred 
tower],  built  by  king  Wou-yeou  (A^oka),  about  one  hundred  feet 
high.  A  stone  column  stands  over  against  it,  of  blue  colour,  bri^t 
as  a  mirror,  and  of  a  highly  polished  surface,  in  which  one  may  al- 
ways discover  the  shadow  of  Jov^laH  (the  Tathigata). 

Passing  on  about  ten  lis  north-east  from  the  river  of  Po^-h-ni-^M 
(Ydranosi),  he  reached  the  Monastery  of  the  Deer  Park  (Mfigadiva), 
i  which  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
I  walls.  There  you  see  balustrades  and  two-storeyed  pavilions,  of 
admirable  construction.  The  devotees — of  whom  there  are  as  many 
as  fifteen  hundred — study  the  doctrine  of  the  school  Tchtng-Uan^'pau, 
holding  to  the  Minor  Vehicle.  In  the  midst  of  the  walled  enclosure 
is  a  Vihdra,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  an  Idn-^na-lo 
(Amra,  or  mango),  wrought  in  embossed  gold.  The  foundationf 
and  stairs  are  of  stone.  All  round  the  monument  there  are  a 
hundred  rows  of  niches,  made  of  brick,  arranged  one  above  another, 

^  Thii  sbowi  that  the  'hundred  temples,'  with  the  'ten  thousand  heretics*  at- 
tached  to  them,  comprised  the  number  in  the  entire  kingdom  of  Benares.  la  like 
manner,  the  '  thirty  (Buddhist)  monasteries,'  with  their  throe  thousand  oecapaatii 
refer  not  merelj  to  the  dtj,  but  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  citj  indudod. 
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eaoli  of  them  containing  a  statae  of  Buddha,  in  embossed  gold.  la 
the  centre  of  this  Vthdra  Btnnds  a  statue  of  Buddha,  in  Teou-ehi 
(brass).  It  has  exactly  the  height  of  Jou-lal  (tho  Tath£g&fa),  who 
la  represented  turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  [i.e.,  preaching}. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  VthAra  is  a  stone  Slltpa,  erected  by  king 
Wou-yeou  (Aioka).  Although  its  base  is  embedded  in  the  earth, 
it  has  about  a  hundred  feet  of  elevation.  In  front  of  this  monu- 
laent,  a  stone  column  has  been  Bet  up,  some  seventy  feet  high- 
The  stone  is  smooth  as  jade,  and  shines  like  a  mirror.  Those  who 
pray  fervently  discern  in  it  a  multitude  of  figures  ;  on  all  occa- 
sions, every  one  sees  there  images  that  answer  to  his  virtues  or  bis 
vices.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  Jou-lal  (the  Tatbagata),  after  having 
attained  to  perfect  knowledge,  began  to  turn  the  'Wheel  of  the  Law. 

The  SlifQ  on  the  side  of  the  aforesaid  marks  the  place  where 
' 0-jo-iciao-lch'in-Jtv  ('Aju&la  Kaunijinya),  etc  [the  other  companions 
of  Buddha],  having  seen  the  Pou-ta  (the  Bodhisattwa)  relinquish 
bis  ausleritica,  suddenly  desisted  firom  following  him  and  &om 
watching  over  hia  safety.  Having  arrived  at  this  plooe,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  meditation. 

The  Sl&pa  on  the  side  of  that  last- mentioned  occupies  the  dte 
where  five  hundred  Pratyeka-Buddhas  (To-lio)  entered  Nti-pan 
(Nirvana)  together.  There  are,  also,  three  other  Slupat.  The  three 
last  Buddhas  reposed  on  that  spot,  and  there  walked  for  exercise. 

To  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  three  Buddhas  walked  for 
ezerdse  there  is  a  Sl&pa.  It  was  there  that  Mei-ta-li-ye-pou-ta 
(Maitrcja  Bodhisattwa)  received  a  prediction  announcing  that  he 
should  attain  to  Buddhahood.  Of  yore,  when  Joa-lal  (the  Tatba- 
gata) was  at  Rajagriha  [Wang-ehe-lehing),  on  [Mount]  Yulture-Peak 
(Gridhraku{a),  he  addressed  the  fi-Uou  (Bhikhshus)  as  follows: 
"  In  coming  ages,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  of  Tehen-poit 
shall  have  become  just  and  upright,  and  when  men  sliaU  attain  ■ 
longevity  of  eighty  thousand  years,  a  Fo-lo-meit  (Brihman)  child 
named  T'se-chi  (Maitreya)  will  be  bom  there.  His  body  will  be 
of  the  colour  of  the  purest  gold,  and  wiU  shed  abroad  a  lustrous  radi- 
ance. He  will  renounce  his  family,  wilt  attain  to  superior  knowledg* 
(Faramabodhi),  and,  at  three  great  synods,  will  expound  the  Law  for 
the  behoof  of  all  men.    Those  whom  he  will  convert  and  save  are 
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the  nnmeTOiui  mortals  to  whom  I  baye  bequeatlied  my  Law,  in  order 
to  conduct  them  to  happiness.  To  the  Three  Jewels'  they  will» 
witlx  their  whole  heart,  pay  profound  reverence.  Whether  they  t 
remain  with  their  families  or  quit  them,  whether  they  observe  the 
precepts  or  ttansgross  them,  all  will  have  the  happiness  of  being 
converted  and  guided  to  good;  all  will  obtain  the  fruit  of  Bodki,- 
and  final  deliverance.    By  explaining  the  Law  in  the  three  great  -  |. 

Synods,  he  will  save  the  disciples  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  my  I 

Law.    Subsequently,  he  will  convert  their  virtuous  friends  who  1 

have  the  same  vocation.  i 

"  At  that  moment,  T^se-cht-pou-Ba  (Mtutreya  Bodhisattwa),  having  ! 

heard  these  words  of  Buddha,  rose  from  his  scat,  and  said  to  Buddha:  | 

'  I  desire  to  become  this  Honourable  of  the  Age,  under  the  name  of  ■  (: 

Tse-chi  (l^Iaitroya).*     Then  Jou-Iai  (the  Tath%ata)  spoke  to  himi  I 

as  follows :  '  Agreeably  to  the  wish  you  have  just  expressed,  yon 
shall  see  this  fruit,  face  to  face,  [that  is,  you  shall  become  that 
Buddha].    What  I  have  just  declared  will  be  owing  to  the  influenoer  } 

of  your  instructions.*  '*  jL 

To  the  west  of  the  place  where  Tse-ehi-pou-M  (M aitreya  Bodhi-  | 

-I 

sattwa)  received  this  prediction,  there  is  a  Siiipa.    It  was  there  that  ••' 

Chi'lcia-poU'Sa  (Sakya  Bodhisattwa)  received,  likewise,  a  prediction. 
In  the  Age  of  the  Wise  (Bhadrakalpa),  when  the  life  of  man  lasted 
for  twenty  thousand  years,  Kia-ye-po-fo  (Eafyapa  Buddha)  appeared 
in  the  world.  He  turned  the  Wheel  of  the  excellent  Law,  converted 
mortals,  and  received  from  Hou-mtng-pon-sa  (Prabhap&la  (?)  Bodhi- 
sattwa) the  following  prediction :  **  This  Pou-sa  (Bodhisattwa),  in  the 
ages  to  come,  at  the  time  when  the  life  of  man  shall  last  for  a 
hundred  years,  will  obtain  the  dignity  of  Buddha,  under  the  name 
of  ChiJcia-meou-ni  (Slikya  Muni). 

A  short  distance  from  the  place  where  Chi-Jcta-pou-ia  (S&kya  Bod- 
hisattwa) received  this  prediction,  to  the  south,  are  ancient  stone 
scats,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  four  last  Buddhas  walked  for 
exercise.  They  are  about  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  consist  of  blue  stones.  A  statue  of  Jtm-lal  (the  Tatfai- 
gata),  in  the  attitude  of  walking,  is  placed  there.    Its  body  suipasset 

1  In  Sanskrit,  triratna  or  ntinatraya.  These,  on  the  ftnthoritj  of  If.  Jnlioi,  m 
Bnddhft,  the  Visible  Commamon  of  Sainta,  and  the  Law. 
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luUDUi  Btatare ;  md  ita  entire  appearanco  exhibits  an  impoaing 
m^estj.  From  Uts  top  of  the  flesh;  oone  which  projects  from  tha 
■headi  flowi  a  mui  of  waving  hair.  Celestial  proilig^es  are  seen 
there,  and  the  diviae  power  displays  itself  with  effulgence. 

Within  tha  endosni-a  of  the  monastery- walls  is  a  muldtuda  of 
iacred  montcnenta.  There  ore  EOToral  hnndrcd  ViMra$  and  Sldpai. 
We  noHoe  only  two  or  three  ;  for  it  would  he  difficult  to  desoribe 
tham  in  detafl. 

West  of  the  walla  of  the  Seng-hta-Ian  (SanghiiHma,  monastery), 
ia  A  reeerroir  of  pnre  and  limpid  water,  about  two  hundred  paces  in 
oirooit.    Here  •ToH-lBf  (the  Tathngata)  formerly  bathed. 

A  littl«  foiUier  to  the  west  is  a  great  reservoir,  one  hundred  and 
eigh^  paoea  in  oironit.  Here  .Tou-Ial  (the  Tathdgata)  washed  bis 
devotee's  water-pot, 

A  llttlts  further  to  the  north  ia  another  reservoir,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pacea  in  circuit.  Here  Jou-lai  (the  Tath£gata)  washed  his  gar* 
ment.  TTiese  three  nservoirs  are  haunted  by  dragons.  The  water 
ii  deep,  sweet  to  the  taste,  pure,  and  transparent.  It  never  either 
increases  or  dinuniahea,  ^Vhen  men  of  proud  hearts  come  to  bathe 
in  these  reserroirs,  the  Ein-pi-lo  (KumhhlniB,  alligators)  destroy  a 
great  number  of  theia ;  hut,  should  a  pious  person  come,  he  may 
draw  water  without  any  fear. 

On  the  side  of  the  reservoir  where  the  Buddha  waahed  hia  garments 
is  a  large  square  stone,  on  which  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  Qw  Es- 
cha  (E&sMya,  brown  vestment)  of  Jo*-Ul  (the  Tathigata).  The 
threads  of  the  oloth  have  a  brilliant  hue^  and  stand  out  diatinoUy, 
aa  if  tliey  were  carved.  Hen  animated  with  a  nnoera  faith 
oomo  here,  daily,  to  offer  their  adoration.  But^  should  heretioa  or 
evil-doers  trample  on  this  stone  contemptuously,  the  Ung-dragon, 
who  lives  in  this  reservoir,  at  once  nt»'>|Mn«  the  winds  and 
the  run. 

A.  short  distance  from  these  reservoirs  la  a  8tkp»,  In  andent 
times,  when  Joa-Utl  (the  Tathigata)  was  leading  the  life  of  a  Pom-m 
(Bodhisattwa),  and  waa  a  king  of  elephants,  armed  with  nx 
tuski,  a  hunter,  wishing  to  cany  off  these  valuable  ivories,  dothed 
himself  craftily,  with  a  .£m-cA«  (Eiabiya,  or  devotee*!  Inowm 
garment),  bent  his  bow,  and  awaited  his  prey.    Hie  king  of  lbs 
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elephants,  out  of  rospeot  for  fhe  Xia-eha  (E&Uya),  forOiwifh  tore 
out  bis  tusks,  and  presented  fhem  to  liinu 
A  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the  king  of  the  elephanta 
1  tore  out  his  tusks  is  a  St&pct.    At  the  time  when  Jaurlal  (tlie  Tatbil- 

j    i  gata)  was  leading  the  life  of  a  Ptm-sa  (Bodhisattwa),  being  moved 

\     1  with  pity,  on  perceiving  that  the  people  of  the  period  did  not  observe 

the  rules  [of  civility],  ho  took  the  form  of  a  bird,  and,  having  ap- 
proached an  ape  and  a  white  elephant,  asked  them,  at  this  vezy 
spot:  "Which  of  you  first  saw  this  tree  Jfi-lceouAM  (Nyagrodhap 
saorod  fig-tree)  ?'*    Each  having  given  a  reply,  they  immediately 

I  ;  placed  themselves  according  to  their  ages.  The  good  effects  of 
jj  such  conduct  spread  abroad,  gradually,  on  all  sides ;  men  learned 
X  to  distinguish  between  superiors  and  inferiors;  and  both  the  de- 
i  votees  and  the  laity  followed  their  example. 

i    ;  Not  far  from  this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  forest,  is  a  SUip*^ 

II  It  was  on  this  spot  that,  of  old,  Jau-lal  (the  Tathiigata)  cut  short 
a  great  controversy  with  Ti-p^o-ta-to  (Devadatta),  when  they  were 

i    [  both  kings  of  the  deer.    In  ancient  times,  at  this  place,  in  the  midst 

jj  of  a  vast  forest,  wore  two  herds  of  deer,  each  numbering  a. hundred 

^  head.    In  those  days,  the  king  of  this  kingdom  (Benares)  hunted 

in  the  low  and  humid  plains.    The  Pau-sa  (Bodhisattwa),  Ung  of 

the  deer,  advanced  to  the  king,  and  proffered  this  request :  ''  Great 

>f    I  king,  you  hunt  in  the  midst  of  the  plains,  you  bum  (the  herb- 

I  ^)>  A^d  you  shower  arrows :  our  companions  and  our  subjects  (m^, 

deer)  are  about  to  perish  this  very  morning ;  and  soon  their  bodies 

will  fall  into  decay,  so  that  you  will  find  nothing  more  to  eat    We 

wish,  in  turn,  to  supply  the  king  with  a  deer  day  and  day  about 

The  king  will  be  able  to  nourish  himself  with  fresh  meat;  and  we 

ourselves,  thus,  prolong  our  frail  existence."   The  king  was  delighted 

with  this  proposal    He  ordered  his  charioteer  to  drive  back ;  and 

he  returned  to  his  palace.     Thenceforward,  the  deer  of  both  herda 

were  sacrificed  in  turn. 

Now,  in  the  herd  of  Tt-p^o-ta-lo  (Devadatta)  there  was  a  hind, 

great  with  young,  whose  turn  had  come  to  die.     Addressing  her 

master,  she  said  to  him :  "  Although  I  ought  to  die  to-day,  yet  the 

turn  of  my  little  one  has  not  yet  arrived." 

The  king  of  the  .doer,  waxing  angry,  said  to  her :   ''Who  is 

there  that  does  not  value  his  life  ?  " 

\ 


1. 
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The  hind,  sighing,  replied :  "  Onr  king  has  no  tenderness.  I  am 
ta  die  on  the  first  d&j."  She  ^rent  and  told  her  distress  to  the 
Bodhisattwa,  king  of  tho  deer.  Tho  king  of  the  deer  said  to  her: 
"  What  a  matter  for  grief  1  Aa  an  affectionate  mother,  yon  extend 
yoar  kindness  oven  to  a  being  not  jot  bom.  Very  well  1  I  will 
take  your  place  to-day." 

no  repaired,  at  once,  to  the  gate  of  the  king.  Tha  people  along 
the  road  carried  tlie  news,  saying,  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Hiis  great  king 
of  the  deer  is  on  his  way,  at  this  moment,  to  the  city."  The  in- 
habitAnts  of  the  capital — alike  magistrat£S  and  conunon  people — 
hastened,  emolonBly,  to  Bee  him. 

The  king  was  loth  to  credit  this  news ;  but,  when  the  warder  of 
the  palace-gate  announced  it  to  him,  at  last  he  believed  it.  Then, 
addressing  the  king  of  the  deer,  he  asked  him :  "  Why  have  you 
come  here  all  of  a  auddea?" 

The  deer  answered :  "  There  is  a  hind  who  ought  to  die ;  but  she 
canies  a  little  one  that  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day.  Aa  I 
cannot  permit  this  evil,  I  venture  to  offer  myself  to  die  in  her  stead." 

At  these  words  the  king  sighed,  and  said :  "  I  am  a  deer,  with  k 
human  body ;  and  you  ore  a  man,  with  the  body  of  a  deer."  There- 
upon, he  gave  all  the  deer  their  frceilom,  and  no  longer  wished  that 
they  should  socriHce  their  lives  for  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  he  gave  up  that  forest  to  the  deer,  and  called  it  lh» 
fortit  gireii  to  Ihe  Acer,  from  which  came  the  name  of  the  Dcer- 
Forost  (Hfr'g'^J^^- 

From  two  to  three  lit  [about  half  a  mile]  to  the  south-west  of 
the  monastery  is  a  Slupa,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is 
a  large  and  lofty  monument,  resplendent  with  the  most  rare  and 
precious  materials.  As  it  has  no  storeyed  niches,  there  has  been 
placed  (on  its  summit)  a  kind  of  devotee's  water-pot,  inverted. 
Although  this  Sliipa  is  surmounted  by  an  arrow,  it  is  not  crowned 
by  a  bell-shaped  cupola. 

At  its  side  is  a  small  SOipa,  It  was  at  this  pisce  that  'O-jo-kU^ 
kh'in-Joa  (Ajn&ta  Eaundinya)  and  others,  to  the  number  of  five, 
departed  from  their  compact,*  and  advanced  to  meet  Buddha." 

Originally,  the  prince  royal  So-p'o-ho-la-iha-si-iho  (Sarvirthi- 
>  Tli«  comptct  wu,  not  to  ic<:«it  BodAk. 
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siddha),  after  departing  from  tbe  city,  went  and  established 

on  the  mountains^  and  concealed  himself  in  the  Talleys:  he  neg- 

'«  lectcd  his  person,  to  devote  himself  to  the  Law.    Thereupon,  King 

j  Tsing-fan  (S^addhodana  Haja)  gave  the  following  orders  to  Hiree 

persons  of  his  family,  and  to  the  (two)  maternal  ancles  (of  the 
prince  royal) :  "  3[y  son,  I-Uie-i-telCing  (Sarvdrthasiddha),  has  left 
his  family,  in  order  to  give  himself  to  study.  He  wanders  alone 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  and  lives  apart  in  the  midst  | 

of  the  forests.    On  this  account  I  order  you  to  follow  his  steps,  and  ] 

,i     I       ascertain  where  he  dwells.    Within  the  palace,  you  are  his  paternal  ! 

f:  and  maternal  uncles;  abroad,  you  are  at  once  princes  and  ministers.  |. 

I     :       It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  find  out  what  ho  does  and  where  ( 

he  lives."  •  f- 

On  receiving  these  commands  from  the  king,  these  five  men  de-  |.  j 

parted,  one  after  another,  to  shield  him  with  their  protection* 

r!     !       Subsequently,  they  sought,  themselves,  after  the  means  of  escape  \ 

\  from  life  and  death  [t.«.,  from  transmigration].    Then  they  said  to 

one  another  :    '<  ^Vhen  any  one  aspires  after  knowledge,  is  it  ob-  l|  | 

taincd  by  austerities,  or  in  the  bosom  of  joy  ?  "  i 

Two  of  them  answered :  "  It  is  in  tranquillity  and  joy  that  know«  i 

lodge  is  obtained."  But  the  other  three  maintained,  that  it  was  by 
severe  austerities  that  knowledge  could  bo  attained.  The  two  first 
and  the  other  three  were  still  disputing  the  point,  without  having 
cleared  up  the  matter,  when  the  prince  royal,  reflecting  on  the  sub- 
lime verities,  imitated  the  conduct  of  those  heretics  who  submit  to 
hard  privations,  and  who  cat  (daily)  only  a  few  grains  of  hemp- 
seed  and  uncooked  rice,  to  sustain  life.  The  two  first,  beholding 
him,  said  to  one  another :  "  That  which  the  prince  royal  does  is  not 
conformable  to  the  true  way.  Knowledge  ought  to  be  obtained  by 
pleasant  means ;  but  he  has  recourse,  to-day,  to  painful  austeritiei. 
He  cannot  be  our  companion.  Let  us  leave  him,  and  go  away.  Let 
us  think  on  the  means  of  acquiring  the  fruit  (of  knowledge).  For 
six  years  the  prince  royal  has  devoted  himself  to  penance,  and  hai 
not  yet  seen  the  fruit  of  Pou-tt  (Bodhi).  If  wo  examine  into  his 
austerities,  we  shall  perceive,  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  tme 
method.  But,  when  he  shall  have  received  a  dish  of  rice  and  tmWt^ 
he  will  obtain  knowledge.'* 

\ 
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On  hearing  (hcM  wonli,  the  other  thi««,  tightng,  exclAimod: 
*'  Ho  wa«  (in  tho  point  of  puUing  tho  ir«l  to  hit  BivriU ;  but  now 
ho  holiU  back.  For  tix  jMrt  ho  doTOtoi  hima«lf  to  penanoo;  and 
in  uno  day  ho  haa  lout  tho  fruit  of  iL"* 

Tlit'rou|iiin,  ono  aAcr  tho  othrr,  thoy  mailo  qucct  for  him.  Thm 
two  fint»  on  tct'ing  thoin,  aata  duwn  in  a  ouitablo  phusa^  and  eoa- 
vervil  ii^gvthfr  in  a  gr«ivo  and  luud  tono.  Tlien,  rcaumtng  their 
diMMuno,  thoy  ipuko  ai  follows :  "  8oma  timo  ago,  wo  aaw  LUU-i* 
Uh*%iuf  (SArvartliaAiddha)  Icavo  tho  palaco  of  tho  king,  and  hetaka 
hiiRvlf  to  a  desert  \all«y ;  atrip  off  hit  cottly  gamirata,  and  ooTor 
)iiiii«H.'lf  i^ith  a  dr«r't  akin  ;  fihibit  burning  ical,  and  put  forth  c&or- 
grtio  cffitfti ;  Iroil  a  i-h.\ito  lifo,  and  tonncnt  hiiai«*lf  In  apiritM  In 
AT.-in  h  of  tho  fiulilitno  T«aw,  and  for  tho  ai>|ui»ition  of  tho  inprtaM 
n«'«»tn|»cniie.  I*ut,  U^hoKl,  ho  hat  alrrady  to-day  accepted,  fruta  th« 
hind  uf  a  y<*ung  cuwhcrdcM,  a  diih  of  rioo  and  milk.  Ha  haa 
di*Htr>i^-rd  tho  grrm  of  kuowMge,  and  fnutimtcd  hit  projocC  Wa 
M-««,  now,  th.-it  ho  will  tucceed  in  nothing* 

'Hif*  two  othcn  iuii>l  to  thrm:  '*  How  it  it,  tirs,  that  you  hara  bees 
»ii  it'iw  in  i^n-i  iviii|(  this  ?  IIo  brhavrt  like  a  fuuL  Furmerlj,  ha 
ilwrlt  in  t)io  rtH-c&M^t  uf  the  palat.'v,  and  lived  happily  in  tha 
h  •iMiiirablo  antl  Kli>rii>at  rank.  UnAhlo  to  fubdno  hia  will,  ha 
Artd  ronn^^lnl  himi«*lf  (xt  away,  ajKNi  tho  nmantaiaa  and  la  the 
wri^.-lt.  Ho  p*n-iuni-e«I  tho  tliruno  of  King  ChakraTartin  (TrVaM»> 
Un  v*!*!^).  to  IcAil  tho  life  uf  a  vile  ami  abject  man.  It  he  worthy  %m 
Im  tht.ii^ftt  uf  mure  ?  In  iitrAking  about  him,  the  hc«it  ia  wr«ag 
with  iatlnvoa.** 

In  ihe  taraijtim<«,  tlio  /*o«-M  itl«e  I^alhia^ttwa),  having  bathed  ia 
tho  n«rr  SiUrm  (Nairaiij«ni\  and  having  Mte  duwn  under  the 
I'vu  ii  ^IV«!>ti>!fuiia)  tjT0,  arrived  at  prrfnt  knuwlotlgOk  and  was 
■um.\m«*-l  Matter  c/  ^ods  aad  M#m.  He  rrmM&ed  immuvabla  and 
t.ki  tium,  tKitiktiig  iiidy  of  diaLxivtnng  thuoe  who  drogreed  ta  ba 
a^TOil.  "lilt  ».n  of  'IVf'rwUa.'"  taid  he^  "Km  devviad  him- 
•<rlf  to  mnlitAti^n  which  eicludce  all  th^mght  ^NaivaaaajaA  aaM* 
^ihi).     He  ia  worthy  of  r«r«ivuig  the  eiorlUat  Iaw.* 

'pie  IVvaa  who  tra«cr«e  the  air  anaL>aa«»«l  la  him  thia  ialaUi- 
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gence:   "It  ii   already  seven  days  nnoe  the  soa  of  Fo-fsm-los 
(Udra  Bdmaputia}  has  abandoned  life." 

Jou-lai  (the  Tathfigata),  aighing  deeply,  (said):  "'Why  did  not 
ho  meet  with  me  ?  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  nndetstanding  tba 
excellent  Law,  why  did  ha  suddenly  change  ezistenoe  ?  " 

He  then  reflected  anew  attentively,  and  searched  in  the  midst 
of  the  world.  "There  is  stiU"  (said  he)  'O-Ioa-lia-Ioa  {Xii^ 
SaUmii),  who  haa  arrived  at  the  condition  of  being  detached  &ora 
oil  fAldnchavyayataiia).  To  him  I  must  oommunicota  the  sablimo 
priudplcs  (of  my  doctrine). 

The  Daves  reeumed:  "It  is  five  days  since  he  died."  Jovial 
(the  Tathfigata),  sighed  again,  lamenting  liis  scant  good  fbrtnne. 
Onco  more  reflecting,  he  said :  "  To  whom  ought  I  still  to  teooh  tha 
Iiaw  7  In  the  Dcer-Fark  (Mpgod&va)  are  five  men  whom,  in  pi^ 
fercnco  to  others,  I  ought  to  instruct  and  guide." 

At  this  moment,  Jou-lal  (the  TathiSgata)  rose  up  fenn  under  tba 
tree  of  Pou-ti  (Dodhidruma,  the  tree  of  knowledge),  and  repaixed  to 
tho  Dccr-Park  (Mpgadiva).  '  Tranquillity  brcalhed  in  his  whole 
person,  and  diffused  afar  a  divine  Ught  His  hair  had  the  Instn  of 
jade;  and  his  body  was  as  yellow  as  pure  gold.  Ha  advanced, 
with  a  calm  step,  to  give  directions  to  those  five  personages.  "Raj, 
perceiving  Jou-lal  (the  Tath&gata)  in  the  distance,  said  to  one 
.onother:  "He  who  comes  then  is  I-ttie-i-tch'ing  (Sarvtohsaiddha). 
Alonths-and  years  pass  away  without  his  being  able  to  obtain  the 
firuit  of  sanctity  (Bodhi).  The  end  of  his  ambition  has  already 
eluded  him.  This  is  why  he  seeki  us  as  disciples.  We  mual^  each 
of  us,  remain  mute  before  him.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  rise  to  go 
meet  and  salute  him." 

Jou-lal  approached  them  with  slow  steps,  moving  all  beings  \^ 
his  divine  majesty.  These  nve  men,  forgetting  their  oompao^  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  saluting  him;  and,  having  questioned  lum,  • 
they  followed  him  respcctAilIy.  Jott-hl  drew  them  gradusDy  to 
lumsolf,  and  taught  them  the  sublime  principles  (of  the  Lew). 
When  they  had  done  living  in  fixed  habitations  during  the  t^ny 
season,  they  acquired  the  &uit  of  Bodld, 

'When  he  had  gone  two  or  three  I»  [about  half  a  mile]  to  the 
oast  of  the  Deor-Fark  (Mpgad&va),  he  came  to  a  Aipo.    By  its 
\ 
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Bid«  is  ft  diy  reservoir,  eigh^  paces  in  ciicoil,  called  botli  tbe 
Swnmir-Snenoir  (Jivakalirada  ?)  and  tto  Sero'a-Beaenoir  (Tylgi- 
hndft?).  'Hen  is  vihat  !s  read  on  this  subject,  in  the  andent 
descriptions  (of  Uiis  kutgdom) : — 

"  Sdveial  hundred  years  i^o,  a  recluso  abode  near  this  reservoir. 
He  had  built  a  hot,  that  ho  might  live  apart  from  the  -world.  He 
had  studied  magic,  and  fathomed  the  Ecience  of  tho  gods.  He  vras 
able  to  transform  small  pieces  of  brick  into  precious  stont^  and  to 
metamOTphote  anlmnls ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  able  to  cause 
himself  to  bo  conveyed  by  the  winds  and  clouds,  and  to  follow, 
through  the  air,  ^q  chariot  of  the  immortals.  He  pored  over  mys- 
terious diag;Tami,  and  explored  the  secrets  of  tho  ancients,  to  dis- 
oovar,  -withal,  tho  science  of  the  liishii.  Their  books  informed 
him,  tliat  'the  Ilishii,  endowed  viith  a  divine  power,  possess  the  art 
of  living  etomally.  If  you  wish  to  acquire  this  science,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  form  nn  immovable  resolution,  to  erect  an  altar 
nx  feet  in  oirouit,  and  to  cause  that  a  hero,  reno^vucd  for  hia 
fideli^  and  oounge,  should  arm  himself  with  a  long  sabre,  and 
stand  guard  at  ttie  comer  of  the  altar,  to  suppress  his  breathing, 
and  to  lemiun  speechless  from  evening  till  morning.  He  who  seeks 
to  become  a  ^u&i  must  seat  himself  on  the  middle  of  tho  altar,  must 
hold  in  his  hand  k  long  si\bro,  must  recite  magical  prayers,  and  must 
concentrate  within  lumself  bis  faculties  of  seeing  and  hearing.  On 
the  approach  of  morning,  he  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  Siiki,  Ha 
sharp  sabre  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  will  be  dksnged  into  a 
valuable  sword ;  ho  will  dart  up  into  the  heavens,  and  pass  through 
the  air ;  he  will  become  the  king  of  the  company  of  SiMt.  Bran- 
dishing his  tword,  he  will  issne  his  orders ;  and  he  will  be  gratified 
in  all  his  dewres.  He  will  never  more  be  liable  to  feebleness  to  old 
age,  to  sickness,  or  to  death.' 

"  When  the  recluse  had  learned  the  secret  of  becoming  a  SiM, 
he  undertook  a  journey,  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  man  of 
heroic  character,  and  spent  long  years  in  ootive  seardi,  widioat  find- 
ing the  object  of  his  desire.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  nut  widi  » 
man,  in  a  certain  city,  who  walked  along  uttering  plaintive  odea. 
The  recluse,  observing  his  appearance,  experienoed  a  lively  feeling 
of  joy.  Then,  drawing  near,  he  questioned  him  BotOy,  and  said : 
'  What  has  reduced  ;ou  to  utter  these  rending  noana  T 
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•"Being  poor  and  needy,'  ho  replied,  'I  was  working  for  wagei^ 
for  the  relief  of  my  necessitieB.  My  master,  seeing  my  sod  oondidon, 
employed  me  with  entire  confidoiice,  promiBing,  at  tlie  end  of  five 
yean,  to  reward  me  most  liberally.  On  this,  I  laboured  diligently, 
foipitting  pain  and  fatigue.  But,  when  tlio  fifUi  year  had  almost 
expired,  having  one  day  committed  an  offence,  I  was  shomefollj 
beaten,  and  could  obttun  nothing.  Thinking  on  this  misfortune,  I 
iim  consumed  with  chagrin,  (and  I  ask  myself)  who  will  take  pity 


"The  roduse  directed  him  to  accompany  him.  On  tfaeii  arriving 
at  his  hut,  by  the  aid  of  a  metamorphosis,  wrought  by  his  magi(;al 
power,  ho  obtained  for  him,  in  an  instant,  an  excellent  repasL  Then 
he  made  him  bathe  in  the  reservoir,  clothed  him  with  new  gnimenta, 
and  gave  him  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  adding : '  When  you  shall 
have  spent  them,  you  must  come  and  ask  me  for  more.  I  beg  it  of 
you  not  to  scorn  me.' 

"  From  that  time,  ho  often  gavo  him  valuable  presents,  secretly 
lavished  great  kindness  upon  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with  grati- 
tude. The  valiant  champion  asked  that  he  might  sacrifice  Mb  lif« 
to  repay  all  these  favours. 

"  '  I  was  seeking  for  a  brave  champion,'  said  the  recluse  to  him, 
•and  now,  after  a  great  number  of  years,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  him  in  you;  and  your  remarkable  aspect  answer* 
to  the  imago  of  him  which  I  had  pictured  to  mysell  I  have  only 
one  Uiing  to  ask  of  you,  which  is,  simply  not  to  utter  a  word 
during  an  entire  night.' 

" '  ^Vhy  do  you  speak,'  answered  the  champion, '  of  merely  keep- 
ing  sUence  ?    I  would  not  refuse  even  to  die  for  yon.' 

"On  this,  ho  constructed  an  altar;  and,  in  order  to  acquire  tlw 
divine  art  of  the  ^iahii,  he  did  everything  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed formula.  He  sat  down,  waiting  for  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
As  night  drew  on,  each  act^uitted  himself  of  his  respective  doty. 
The  recluse  redtod  magical  prayers;  and  the  brave  champ{<m 
held  his  sharp  sabre  in  his  hand.  But,  a  little  before  dawn,  sud- 
denly he  uttered  pien^g  cries.  At  this  moment,  a  mass  of  fire 
descended  from  heaven,  and  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  tom 
like  clouds.     The  recluse  forthwith  carried  away  the  mitn^  and 
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made  him  enter  &a  reservoir,  that  ha  might  escape  death ;  and 
then  he  questioned  him  thus :  '  I  admonished  yon  to  maiatoin  aileace. 
Why  did  you  utter  cries  of  terror?' 

"  Tho  champion  replied :  'After  I  had  received  your  ordere,  and  the 
middle  of  the  night  had  arrived,  my  spirit  was  troubled,  as  though 
in  a  dream ;  and  wondrous  portents  appeared,  one  after  another,  to  my 
eyes;  I  saw  my  old  master,  who  came  and  accosted  me  with  kind 
words,  AUhoDgh  I  cherished  lively  gratitude  for  Ma  kindnesses,  yet* 
I  controlled  myself,  ivithout  answering  him  a  single  word.  The 
man  heoame  angry.  I  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  remained, 
for  some  time,  in  that  sad  conditiou.  On  hehoMng  raj  own  corpse, 
I  heaved  deep  sighs;  and  I  also  resolved  not  to  speak  for  ages,  in 
acknowledgement  of  your  generosity.  Shortly  after,  I  was  bom  agvn, 
in  tho  house  of  a  Brdhman,  in  Central  India.  When  my  new  mother 
had  conceived  me,  and  brought  me  into  the  world,  I  endured  all  sorts 
of  pains  and  hardships.  Always  impressed  wilh-a  sense  of  your 
goodness,  I  never  uttered  a  single  word.  When  I  had  finished  my 
studies,  put  on  the  cap  of  manhood,  and  conttocted  marriage,  I  lost 
my  father  and  mother,  and  my  wife  prcBenled  me  with  a  son.  On 
thinking,  day  by  day,  of  your  bygone  kindnesses,  I  still  controlled 
myself,  and  refrained  from  speaking.  All  my  relations  and  neigh- 
bonrs  were  ostoaishod  at  my  silence.  When  X  had  passed  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years,  my  wife  said  to  me :  "  Ton  must  speak ;  and,  if 
you  persist  in  your  silence,  I  will  kill  your  eon." 

" '  I  then  said  to  myself:  "  I  am  well  advanced  in  years,  and  I  al* 
ready  see  myself  broken  by  old  age ;  this  infant  is  my  only  chUd." 
If  I  uttered  those  cries,  it  was  only  to  disarm  my  wife,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  killing  it.' 

"  '  It  is  my  fault,'  replied  the  recluse.  *  All  this  perturbation  was 
only  the  work  of  Mira  (the  demon).' 

"  The  brave  champion  testified  his  gratitude  to  him.  He  groaned 
bitterly  at  the  failure  of  his  design,  and  died  of  indignation  and 
anger.  As  he  had  escaped  the  disaster  of  the  fire,  the  reservoir  was 
called  the  SavioiLr-TUiertoir  ( Jivakabrada  ?} ;  and, — inasmuch  as  this 
man  perished  for  wishing  to  display  his  gratitnde, — also,  the  £«Mr- 
voir  of  the  Hero  (Tyagihrada  ?)." 

To  the  west  of  the  "  Reservoir  of  the  Hero  "  (t^^gihradft  ?),  is 
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the  Slitpa  of  the  three  quadmpeds.    In  the  age  when  Janhha  (the  )^ 

TatMgata)  was  leading  the  life  of  a  Poti^a  (Bodhisattwa),  it  was  it  I 

this  place  that  he  burnt  his  body.    In  the  beginning  of  the  lo^pot  t; 
(ages)  there  were,  in  this  forest,  a  fox,  a  hare,  and  a  monkey,  who, 
although  of  different  species,  were  united  by  a  dose  friendship.    At 
that  time,  Chi  (SlEikra),  the  master  of  the  gods,  wished  to  make  proof 

I          of  those  who  were  leading  the  life  of  a  Bodhisattwa.   He  deaoended  i;  j 

I          upon  the  earth,  and,  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  spdka  ' 
J          thus  to  these  three  animals :  "  My  children,  do  you  take  pleasure  in 

this  peaceful  and  retired  spot  ?    Do  you  feel  no  fear  ?  "  .¥ 

I              "We  tread  upon  the  tufted  herbage,"  they  replied;   "we  roam  .1 

I          in  a  thick  forest ;  and,  although  we  are  of  different  spedea^  we  taka  ij 
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pleasiire  together ;  we  are  tranquil  and  happy.^ 

Having  learned,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  that  you  were  bound  in 
a  cloise  friendship,  foigctting  the  burthen  of  age,  I  have  come  from 
a  great  distance  expressly  to  find  you  out.  To-day  I  am  oppressed 
with  hunger.   What  will  you  give  me  to  eat?  " 

"Be  so  good,"  said  they,  "as  to  remain  here  a  liUle,  while  wa 
run  and  make  seardi." 

On  this,  forgetting  their  own  interests,  and  animated  with  a 
common  spirit,  they  went  away,  each  apart  from  the  rest,  in 
quest  of  food.  The  fox,  having  skirted  a  river,  brougjht  be- 
tween his  teeth  a  fresh  carp;  the  monkey  gathered  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  great  rarity,  f^m  the  depth  of  the  forest.  Then  they 
reassembled  at  the  place  where  the  old  man  had  halted,  and 
presented  them  to  him.  But  the  hare  returned  empty-handed,  and 
began  to  gambol  from  right  to  left. 

"From  what  I  see,"  remarked  the  old  man  to  him,  "you  have 
not  shared  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monkey  and  the  fox.  Eadi  of 
them  has  ^ven  me  proof  of  his  devotion ;  but  the  hare  has  returned 
empty,  and  he  alone  has  not  ^ven  me  food.  These  words  suffioe  for 
making  him  understood." 

The  hare,  on  hearing  these  severe  reproaches,  spoke  thus  to  the 
fox  and  the  monkey:  "Gather  together  a  quantity  of  wood  and 
grass;  and  I  will  then  do  something."  '     I    ' 
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At  these  words,  the  fox  and  monkey  ran,  emulously,  and  brought  i  ,'j 

grass  and  branches.    When  they  had  made  a  high  heap  of  them, 
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and  ft  itrong  fixe  'wns  about  to  be  kindled,  tbe  liare  aaid :  "  0  man, 
fnll  of  hnmani^,  I  am  email  and  feebla ;  and,  as  I  was  unable  to 
find  what  I  sought  after,  I  Tentnre  to  oSar  mj  humble  body  to 
fninuh  K  zqMst  tar  yon." 

Scarcely  had  he  ccasod  speaking,  whan  he  cast  himEelf  into  the 
^^aad  tiiere  died  immediately. 

At  that  inatant,  the  old  man  rCBumed  his  form  of  king  of  the  gods 
(Shkra),  ooUeoted  the  bones  of  the  hnro,  and,  having  for  a  long  Ume 
heaved  sonof^hl  nghs,  said  to  the  fox  and  the  monkey :  "  ^ow  ii 
it  that  hs  was  the  only  one  able  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  I  am 
JMnrerftally  afi'eoted  by  big  devotion;  and,  not  to  let  the  memory 
of  it  pariah,  I  will  place  him  in  the  disk  of  the  moon,  so  that  his 
name  may  go  down  to  posterity." 

Henoe,  all  the  natives  of  India  say,  that  it  is  since  this  event 
ooonired  that  a  hare  has  been  seen  in  the  moon. 

In  after  timea^  a  Slupa  was  erected  at  this  spot. 
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Eespecting   Divod^s,  Professor    WUson   says: — "Som©   rather  jj 

curious  legends  are  connected  with  this  prince,  in  the  Yijn  and 
Brahma  Puranas,  and  Hari  Yamia,  and,  especially,  in  the  E&ii  / 

Khan^a  of  the  Skanda  Pura^a.  According  to  these  authorities, 
Siva  and  Parvati,  desirous  of  occupying  Kdii,  which  Divoddsa  pos- 
sessed, sent  Nikumbha^  one  of  the  Ga^as  of  the  former,  to  lead 
the  prince  to  the  adoption  of  Buddhist  doctrines ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  expelled  from  the  sacred  city,  and,  aooording  to 
the  Vayu,  founded  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Gk>matL 

"Some  further  illustration  is  derivable  from  the  Mah^bh&rats, 
S'anti-Parvan,  Dana-dharma.  Harya^wa,  the  king  of  the  K&Sb, 
reigning  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Yamun^  (or  in  the  Doab), 
was  invaded  and  slain  by  the  Haihayas,  a  race  descended,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  from  Siuyati,  the  son  of  Mann.  Sudeva,  the 
son  of  Haiyaiwa,  was  also  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  same 
enemies.  Divodasa,  his  son,  built  and  fortified  Benares,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Haihayas;  but  in  vain;  for  they  took  it^  and 
compelled  him  to  fly.  He  sought  refuge  with  Bharadwdja,  by 
whose  favour  he  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  Pratardana,  who  de- 
stroyed the  Haihayas,  under  their  king  Vitahavya,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  KsSJ* 

Professor  Wilson's  Translation  of  the  Viahnu  Purdna  (HaU*s 
edition),  voL  iv.,  pp.  83,  40. 
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307,  331,   332,   337,   347;    Gonrn- 

ml^at   Ifonni]    Bchool,  333;    Pablio 

Baildinn,  337:    Ward't  Inatitation, 

387 
Benartt  Iwtitate,  330,  337 
Benam,  Inwrrectwii  at,  197-213 
BemtrM,  ttabanift  of;  118,  169,  112, 

323,  337, 337,  338 
BentTC*  Praper,  74,  BS,  9t,  9S,  9T 
Benam^  Secrola^  317 
BengaliTo1fc,148,14T,  lU 
Bcnsali  ToM  Prcparatoi7  School,  3SS 
Bciu  Rl>m,  Pandit,  IIS 
Bhadaiiu  Maballa  or  Ward,  187,  221 
Bhadrakilpit,  369 
Bhadm'imr,  Tempi*  o^  108 
Bhagarad  GRk,  347 
Bhairo  or  Bhiinmllh,  47,  81,  84,  74, 

119,  134.  128.  150,  170 
BtiaiTo  n  TU&o,  190 
BbaQtl>,  338 
Bharadvliit,  381 
Bhatt  BniVmant,  347 
Bban&nf,  Rini,  IS8,  164,  187,  175,  180 
Bhikthiu,  Tha  Tijt,  6, 9,  II,  365,  368, 

373 
BhiUa,  39,  344 

Bbilta  Topea,  20,  34e,  267,  168 
Bhlm,  217 
Bbtmchap^l.  179 
Bbitlijantra,  136 
Bhobanc^war,  Tempi*  «l,  29 
BhOt,  119 
Bhat-Bbiira,  119 
Kiai  DaMimi  Melt,  «> 
Kjunrh,  Fort  of,  303 
BindbjieluiU,  90 
Btrbhadn,  78,  IAS 

Biid,Mr^fannetBeudento(Benuti,I9( 
Blibkhaka,  U 

Biilie^waT,  47. 147,  IfO,  175,  237 
Kihe'nr,  Tempi*  of,  38,  BO,  53,  61, 

•16, 117. 


BodhI,  Fmitaf  169,  371.  W 
Bodbidnuna,  374,  175 
BodhiuUm,  308-373,  374, «» 
Bn]una,69, 99 
Bnlmi,  43,  7S|  83,  ll»-ltS,  170^  IW 


\ 


Bnhmk-U««V  It 


*" 


Brlbnu,  14,  40, 4S,  69,  84,  MHi  1**^ 
135,  148,  131,  191,  1B3,  194,  U7, 
340,  354, 378 

Bnbma  Pntfi,  381 

Bnbmfcnita,  160 

Bnhmalok*,  143 

Brahmo  BamLj,  338,  344,  345, 154 

BianbiDaB,  tempi*  ct,  360  ' 

BriddbkU,  73,  75,  80, 94,  150^  311 

B[iddhkUMcl&,3l8 

BndbiA  Uahalk,  398 

Bnddha,  or  OaQtwna,  5, 0, 85, 153,  US- 
334,  138,  348,  351.  319,  361,  101, 
3S4,  389,  370,  373;  Th*  TatUnla, 
342,  387,  388,  369,  370,  371.  37< 
370;  Tha  Gnat  fframava,  34^  8M; 
8'rt  DharmarUi,  351  j  U*  Ub,  Ut, 
365 

BoddhM,  bar  laat,  389 

Baddh*Gart,2M 

Btiddlii,7S 

Boddba,  Uw  oA  5,  358,  SOe^  t64-M^ 
368,  360,  374,  375 

Buddhiin,  Declin*  and  Fall  U,  H7, 
288-370 

Baddhiit  Conlorioa  rf  Ftilh,  S4S,  M^ 
283 

Boddbiit  MUiionariea,  11,  301 

Buddhiit  SupramacT  in  Indb,  1%  M 
265,366 

Baddhiit  Triad,  359 

Bonionr,  H.  343 

BOrwfc-MiDsal  Hell,  338.  339 

BuTcn,  BsT.  V^  in,  193 

Camnc,  Ueutcnant-Colonal,  300 
CbikraTartin,  King,  874 
Chaknjutn,  137 
Chakr-puibkami,  69 
Cha  men  fS'ramava],  385 
Cbandin  KkUail  Uelt,  317 
Chandra,  144 
Cbandrt  Onpta,  205 
CbandnkliDta,  107 
Cbandra-k6p.  148, 144 
Cbandnml,  170 
Cbaiava-pUnU,  70 
Cbatotbhiii,  130,  151 
Cbaakhfc  GhU,  118,  333,  SIJL  tM 
Chaakhambbli,  333,  314 
Chiakhambhk  If oaqu.  114,  iU 
Chankl  GhL^  154 


384 


OhmatU  Deil  90,  IIS 

Ohsit  Singh,  Buja.  St,  169,  172,  19T, 

168-311,  3SB,  iSO 
Cbnrr,  Mr,  forawrlr  PoUticd  Rerident 

of  Benarei,  338 
C1ii-kiB-met>Q-3i  (S'&^  Kfuni},  369 
Cbi-kia-pou-M    (S'likja     B[>dtiUattna], 

360 
Chi  (Sakrn),  379 
Cbilraghaijti,  211 
ChIttliot,22l.2aS 


333,  33«,  337 
CliTB,  Lord,  391 

Canoingham,  Mijor-CcnenJ,  late  Oo- 
Yemnicnl  Archasologut  in  Indii,  33S, 
336, 141,  260,  2SS,lSS,  2C0,  26$,  26S 

DirUI,21S 

X>a!ln,  Hi 

Dakih,  Rija,  77, 79,  BO 

Dikihenrar,  70,  80 

DUbbjciwar,  139,  130 

DbDU-dhnnDi,  SSI 

DuQ^phn,  62,  65,  66 

DangBl  lU]i,  229 

Dtt>aVtMelfcai7,  232 

Dtt/Uamcdti  GltU  mi  Temple,  43,  95, 

139.140,143.  1S3,  ZZ!,  23S,  83S 
DaJ&iwBiDedticiiiu',  141 

DR»&trc7^  idi 

DtTidnn,  Ur.,  SSL 

Deer  Park  of  the  Immortal,  232,  283, 

23t.  23S,  364,  3S7,  373.  37fi 
Deo  Kntain  Singh,  Raji,  K-C.S.I^  Pre- 

rideat  of  tbe  Senares  Institote,  1B3, 

339 
DeTadatta,  371 
Dhamnhr,  care*  at  169 
Dhan,  vonliip  of,  3I> 
DhiQ  Tenia  Meli,  32S 
Dhan  wan  tiri,  219 
Dhnraddi  Mell,  33S 
Dhnima,  S,  B5 
Dharmuildl,  107 
Dharmo'vir,  8S 
Dhnrtn-klip,  86,  85 
Dhirniifcli,  or  hostel,  179 
phem  Chaoth  Melt,  121 
DhniT,  Dhrurciwai,  Dhnrc^nn,  118 
DhOpchaQiJl,  177 
DhQUp&pb.  107 
DinAe  •jintiv,  137 

DiTodlji,  47,  61.  81.  140,  141,  143,  381 
DiTDdbcJmr,  84 
DtvUl  Mdt,  334 
DnlbeJwsT,  1S4 
Diiiieiii,MT.Joiialbsii,foniM»B«ridenti>f 

BenuGi,  ISO,  213 


Dorr,  isg-iei 

Dor^k,  47,  144,  ISS,  1S7-1S9, 161,  163, 

166,  170-173,114.223,328, 
DnrgL-kuq  j,  33.  SO.  166,  219 
Bnrgk  Melli,  319,  223 
Dni^bijaj  Singh,  Babn,  213 
DurrLsaa  Rishi,  lU,  161 
Dv&nk&-lirlh,  318 
DwfirpUe^wu,  04 


Eqainoctiil  Gtele,  137 

F>  Burn,  3».  131,  131,  234,  23S,  SG8, 

2C6,  267,  364 
Fa  Hian'i  Nuratin  coaeenung  BenatM, 

361,  366 
Faii.ulla-ini&ii,  Xavtb,  301 
Fbtim&  Mel^  319 
Feigusion'i  Handbook  of  AtcluUctiu*, 

19,  29,  283,  194 
Fob  (Baddha),  3S4,  365 
Foe  Koua  Ki,  331,  364 
Fonoeani.  M.,  161 
FowVe,  Mr.,  rormerlf  Knidcnt  of   Be- 

narei,  201 
Fntteh  Narain  Singh,  Babo,  Tie«-pT^ 

sidcDt  of  Iha  Benoici  lulitnt*,  849 

G^  Gh&t,  104 

CajendraowksK  170 

Oandharru,  163 

Oa-^td  or  Blddbi-rinhyak,  47,  49,  119, 

6fi,  71,  74.  76,  83,  SO.  100,  100,  132, 

lU.  160.  152.  163.  166,  168 
Ganfd  Cbauth  Mcl&,  127 
Gangt  (the  Gaog«),  87,  98,  107,  142, 

147,  170,  174,  194,  317,  35< 
Gangk-putiBi,  or  Sou  of  the  GasgM, 

16.  46,  353 
Gangi-Stptaml  Melk,  316 
Gimj.  171 
Oaa-nar  Heli,  114 
GaorC  68.  110, 160-163 
Gaort-kuQJ,  150 
Giort  Suikar,  59 
Qaji,  5,  114,  139 
GbilMicb'  "      ■■ 
Gkil  Miikn 
GLilSDil&n,216 
GbaQtUir^a,  118 
Gor  Jl,  Pindil.  90,  105 
GoTinihin,  171 
Gpdhrmk&t^  368 
Griffith,  Mr.  R.  T.  H.,  Prinripll  of  th« 

GoTcnimEnl  College,  Benarta,  Ml 
Gnliir  Mahilla,  305 
GiuutiH,  220.  311 
GnpU  ci^  3S,  SO,  2B^  200,  300,  320 


885 


Gara-pAifiml;,  818. 
Oyan-B&j^  or  Oy&n-Kiip^  63^  73 

Htihtyai,  ne%  of,  381 

Htll,  Dr.  Fitzedward,  Librariaii  of  tho 

India  Office,  35.  238,  331,  381 
Hanam&o,  or  Mah&bir,  69,  73-76^  89^ 

91, 100,  128,  129, 170,  224 
Hardw&r,  139 
Hardy,  Rot.  R.  Spenoa^  S 
Han  Ga|.U,  281 
Harin&th.  Temple  of,  149 
Hari  Yamsa.  381 

Horyatf wa,  Kin^  of  (he  Kfttfis,  381 
Heng  (Giinges),  35,  384 
Him&cnal,  Mount,  149 
Uiodn  Templca  in  Benaren^  nnmlier  of^ 

41,42 
Hindu  Tnad,  185 
Hioacn  Thsang,  8,  231,  232,  234,  235, 

255,  256,  259,  262,  267,  268,  272^ 

286,  368 
Hiouen  Thsang^i  NarratiTe  concerning 

Benarea,  366-380 
Hipparcbns,  134 
Hira^jakaripu,  215 
Hodgson,  Mr.B.H.,lateFoliticalBesident 

in  Nep&l,  242,  262 
HoU  Meli,  192,  227,  228 
HoUki,  228 
Horn,  127 
Home,  Mr.  G.,  late  Jndge  of  Benarea, 

273,  296,  297 
Hou-ming-poa-sa  (Prabbfiipida  ?    Bod- 

hisattwa),  369 
Hnm&ythi,  Emperor,  255 

Indian  Architecture,  22,  24,  28,  52 

Indra,  160,  161,  170, 171 

rtf6na,251 

rsipattana  Yib&ra,  5,  8, 11,  258 

Fswar,  69, 128 

nVar-Gangi,  118,  220  [375 

I-tsie-i-tch^mg  (Sarr&rthosiddha),  373- 

Jagann&tb,  120, 139, 177,  217,  218,  229 

Jagat  Ganj,  26,  250 

Jagat  Singh,  Babn,  25, 250-253,  260 

J6getfwar,  118, 151 

Jahnu  l^iihi,  318 

Jaina,  289,  294,  317,  318 

Jaitpur&  M^udla,  89 

Jala,  160 

Jamancafwar,  98 

JftmbaTati,  127 

JamditSyfc  Mdl,  225 

Jam  Gh&t,  225 

Jamni,  98, 142, 170,  225 

Jknakl,90 

Jar^anada,  107 

Jfctikii,ll 
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Jannpore^  At&Ilah  If oiquo,  S81»  S8t 
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Jewela,  The  TIumu  869 
Jogi-bfr,  277  [879 

Jou-laX  (the  T^thlgata),887-S71»87l^ 
Julien,  M.  Stanialai^  281,  888,  889 
Jwaraharetfwar,  91 

Kail&a,  79,  88 

K«jri,220 

^ajii  Melft,  220l  281 

XAU  74 

K&U  S'anluur  Ghotti.  Baja,  888 

Kalkfc.  285 

K&l-Kdp,  88 

Kfcmeawar,  Kfcmanftn&ih,  111^  U4 

Kandhawa,  177 

K&nheri,  cafca  at,  859 

Kantit,  Raja  of,  820 

Kapila,  Riija  of;  884 

KapildhM,  178, 180 

Kapilmochan  Tank,  100, 101 

Kardameifwar,  178, 170 

K&rkoUk  Nftg  TIrth,  880 

Kftrlen  CaTO,  80 

Karpgha^ta,  118 

K&rUTirya,  170 

Kfcrtik  iWmfc  MeUL  885 

K&sh&ya,  or  Brown  Yettment  of  B«d- 

dha.  334,  262,  870l  871 
K&ii-deTi,  118,  no 
K&il  Karwat,  55 
KM  Khav^a.  68,  78,  88,  88,  08^  08^ 

106,  149, 159,  818, 881 
K68i,  Kingdom  of,  85, 38,  884, 881 
Kftai-mmtmya,  98 
K&a'Ipurfc  Mahalla,  117 
K&s'f-rahaaja,  98 
K&s'yapa  Buddha,  880 
Kau^mja,  385,  388 
Ked&r,  93,  05, 149, 158  [151 

Ked&retfwar,  Ked&mfcth,  147, 140^  150^ 
Keou  lin  (Kau^^inTa),  885 
Kcm,  Dr.,  late  AjBglo«Sanakrit  Tnhmor, 

Benarei,  833 
Xetn,88 
Kewal  Gall,  155 
Kiachi  (Kluii),  35,  884 
Kia-yo-po-fo  (K&/yapa  Baddha),  880 
Kinnaraa,  188 
Kirapanadi,  107 
KSrtti  BUhetfwar,  818-814 
Kittoe,  Major,  late  Goremmeiil  Ar3»» 

ologiat  in  India,  85,  885,  850,  851, 

254,  268,  269,  831,  884 
Kiu  Un  (Buddha),  885 
Klaproth,  M.,  231,  884 
Ko^Iingetfwar,  100 
Kofw61,I84 
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ElbbVi,  1^  S7,  m,  lTO-173,  Hi 

KiImt,  it* 

~     '  '  trTIUe^ier 


Ladik,3n 

Uubnu*.  M,  Bt,  160 

Iakilim>9bUk,  109 

Lakihml,  74,  103,  113.  ISe,  323,  211 

UkAai  Kut4  or  Tanl^  223 


UlEhim,  .._ 
LudrMN,  H.,  Ul,  ^Ot 
l«nkl,3M 

Ut  Bhiira.  N«-»M 

LattrbAr,  Port  of,  SOI,  20S,  2QS 

Ujui,  Mr^  It 

Liinm  LibbmnL  Pandit,  Ul 

Lialc^tm,  IH 

Loltrik  CUi*th  Md&,  221 

IdUrik  Kdid,  1«T,  321 

Lomi^a  ^uhl,  30 

LoDdoB  HiMton,  BoDnrci,  333,  334,  337 

Lotk-BWtK  131,  i-it 

Lotk-BlMv;^  H«U,  S2S 


Hw>,171 
Mthftbblntt 


Mthftbblnta,  4,  67,  187,  217,  SSI 
lltblbir:  MaHuunkn 
Uahkdm:  in  Sin 
MihftkU.  or 

MihLkUl,  180,  Ifll,  170 

Mibcndn,  ton  of  AKoka,  2M 

Mihciinn,  9,  333,  3S7 

Mihi  PkU,  3S1 

UihmQd  SnlUn,  216,  289 

Hihommad  Sh&h,  Bmpeior,  132,  lit 

U  (hornet,  11 

Mailny*,  3fl5,  36S,  309 

Huidartcbil,  140 

Hingiilgaarf,  lOT 

Uti^ikunikk  TempU  mil  GhAt,  67,  60, 

73,  104,  139,  177,  17B,  198 
M&D-MiDdilOh&t,129,  137,  139 
Mkn-MondU  Obuiratoij,  43,  139,  131, 

13S,  136,  137,  373,  300 
Hknurwir,  110,  ISl. 
Mka  Sink,  Bail,  42,  151 
Hun.  181 

Uaqdim  Stbib,  S03-306 
M&n,37B 
MirhiTk  GhU.  lia 
Me>^kl■>4^  Mfcrkac^c^wu-.  76 
Uukbam,  Ilr.,  Icnncrlr  Besident  of  B«< 

oina,  201,  304 


3S0 

MilefMiUnn}.  3SS,  sea 
Mill,  Rg«.  Dr.,  343 
Minl^lItl.Th^lll,  113 
Minor  Vchids,  306.  387 
Mir  Gh&t,  S4,  Se,  314 
Mln  S&hib,  Tomb  of,  303 


Mobumm,  ?e>tir>1  of  ths,  191,  114 
Moon.  n«,  109,  161 
Mount  I)imU>T>,  Rija,  80 
Mfizidaii  (The  Dow  Puk),  387,  373, 

>7S 
MukliUhetn,  68 
MuElens,  IIct.  Dr.,  89 
Miillcr'i    ^rorasor    Mil)    HUI017   of 

Ancient  SanikHl  Litentnrt,  4 
Moril  Quadrant,  138,  137 
Mnikhb&il.  324 
Matin;,  Tbe  Sepoj,  394 
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Sigt,  ITirM-wsT,  76,  89,  220,  263 

Nu>rpia&k>hvk  Melk,  I3S 

Via  EdU.  B7,  88.  320 

KtpPanehMnlU«lk,310 

NairiBJaai,  374 

NiUnda.  339 

Kftnak  Sbtti,  103 

Ntrad  Huni.  77,  78,  170 

Ntrkjiva,  103 

KBniBh.113,  114,  115 

Nininh  Cbiudai  >IcU,  SIS 

Niubil-Ehtna,  163 

IJtugiiih.  Nara-graha,  65,  91,  154,  317 

NanrEitri  .Mb14,  314 

NapaUae  Temple,  137 

Nic-pan  (KirTipa),  368 

Ni-bonan  (KirrhQi),  864 

Kikombba,  881 

Ki-lien  (Naitanjcmft).  874 

Nitbuddlici'wflr.  98.  104,  105 

Nirgruntliaa,  Tta,  387 

^iinM  Ekbdu't  Mdk,  317 

Nirr&^a,  Niitptti,  5,  257, 261, 263. 361, 

368 
O-io-kiao-Ub'in-joa  (Xin&ta  Eaoo^n] 

368,373 
0-Un-kia-laa  (A-ri4a  EU&ma)  378 

Pa  liu  fo«  (PttalipQtn),  384 
PatKhnngt  Gbkt,  104,  107,  109,  110, 

139,  235 
Pancbnagt  Uclk,  314 
Panch-katt  Raid.  47,  61,  123,  174, 1T9» 

ISO,  181,  184,  331,  137 
Pincb-kod  Me14,  326 
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P&nch  Pi^^ar,  67, 177,  217 

PaDcb-TSrth,  HO 

P&i^ini,  8 

Paramabodbi,  368 

Paraaur&ina,  170 

P&nrati,  47,  68,  74,  80,  86,  381 

P&rratje^waii,  106 

P&supatas,  367 

P&t^Iiputra,  364 

Patharuk&  Siw&n,  324 

Pavana,  160 

Persian  Architects,  28 

P£  tsing,  or  S'uddhodana,  364 

Pho  lo  nai  (Benares),  35,  364 

Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Uian,  231,  364 

Pilpilla  Tlrth  and  Gh&t,  103, 104 

PirAliro,  216 

Pis&cb.Mocban,  123,  124,  126,  226 

Pi-tson  (Bbikshus),  868 

Pole  Star,  Temple  of  tbe,  128 

Po-lo-men  (Branman),  368 

Fo-lo-ni-sse  (Benares),  366,  367 

Popbam,  Major,  206 

Pou-sa  (Bodbisattwa),    368,  369,  370, 

371,  374.  379 
PoQ-ti  (Bodhi),  373-375 
Pral&db  Gb&t,  190 
Pratardana,  381 
Pratjeka-Buddba,  364,  368 
Pray&g,  142 
Prinscp,  Mr.  James,  21,  24,  41,  42,  69, 

71,  89,  108,  115,  219,  299,  317 
Ptolemy,  134 
Pfij&,  125 

Pur&ijas,  37,  95,  347 
PiSrpas'ubhakara^il,  68 
Py  tcbi  M  (Pratjeka-Baddha),  364 

B&dbi  Krisbpa,  87, 172 

Raffles,  Sir  SUmfoi^  260 

B^ho,  65 

B&jagriba,  368 

B&j  Gb&t,  190  [323 

Bi]  Gb&t  Fort,  28,  292,  297-301,  309, 

B&jmandira  Gb&t,  214 

B&m,  90,  91,  113,  150,  170,  215,  222, 

223,  345 
R&m&yai^  222,  347 
R&meswar,  177 
R&m  Gb&t,  145,  215 
R&m  Lti&,  222 
R&m  Lil&  Mel&,  222 
R&mnagar,  34,  118,  169,  173,  199,  205, 

208,209,222,227,229 
R&m-naumf  Mel&,  215 
Rath-J&tri  Mel&,  218 
Ratnatraya,  369 
Ratneswar,  81,  312 
R&Ta^a,  228 
Remosat,  M.,  231,  364 
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RiTer  of  Death,  lOS 
Ro(i-bha9(i,  226 
Rndrsar,  148 

Rakmes'war,  Temple  of^  154 . 
Ruojeet  Singh,  Bifahaxigt,  51 
Rum,  A  Demon,  159 

Sad&nand,  L616, 199,  200 

Sabji,  225 

S&kM-Bin&yaU  (Ga^eO  S9, 178 

S'akra,  379,  880 

S'akya  Muni,  5,  6,  12,  256^  261,  264. 

301,  369 
Skl&r-i-Mualli,  215 
S&l&r  Mas&H  215 
SMkr  S&hm  215 
S&mha,  127 
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67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  B.C.  7 

Vol.  VI.,  Part  ir.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  Ixxxir.,  lewecL    Illoitrated  witb  a  Hap» 
Plates,  and  Woodcats.     187S.     8t. 

OoyTKnTs.-Oii  HioQea-Th8ane*s  Jonmey  from  Patna  to  BallabbL  By  Jamea  Ttrgotmemf 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.~Northern  Boddhifiin.  [Note  from  Colonel  H. Tale,  addresMd  to  the  Secretary.] 
— llwen  Th»ang'8  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokhiristin,  ete.  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  CB.— 
Tbe  Brhat-Sa&hitA ;  or.  Complete  Sjstcm  of  Natural  Aatroloffj  of  VarAha-mibira.  Tranalatod 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  bjr  Dr.  H.  Kcm.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminaiT  period  between  a.m.  614-694 
fA.D.  1217-]  236-7).  Bt  Edward  Thoman,  F.R.S.— The  Legend  of  Dipankara  Buddha.  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  (and  Intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  u,  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  ')• 
By  S.  BcaL— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antd  pp.  213-274,  on  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.  By  Jumes  Fergusson  O.C.L.,  F.R.S.— Contributioaa  towards  a  Glossary  of  th* 
Assyrian  Language.    By  If.  F.  Talbot. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  170  and  24,  sewed.    With  a  plate.     1874.    8t. 

Co:«TCKTS.— Tbe  UpasampadS-KammardeAt  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  the  Form  and 
Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons.  Tbe  Fill  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Ifoiea. 
By  J.  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  CMl 
Service.— Notes  on  tbe  Megalithic  Monument!  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  By  X.  J. 
Walhousc,  late  Madras  C.S.— Notes  on  tbe  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  I.  On  the  Fonnatioa  of 
the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  CItU  Scrvioe.— Tho  Pall 
Text  of  the  Mahaparinihh&na  Sutfa  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  &•  GL  Childera^ 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— The  Brihat-Sanhiti ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Aatrolocy 
of  Varaha-roihira.  Translated  from  Sanfkrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— Note  on  tM 
Valley  of  Choombi.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Daijeeling.— The  Name  of  tba 
Twelfth  Irofim  on  the  Coinage  of  Egypt.  By  H.  Sauvaire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— Threa 
Inscriptions  of  Purakrama  Bubu  tbe  Great  from  Pulastipura,  Ceylon  (date  drea  1180  A.D.).    By 


Vol.  YII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  With  seren  plates  and  a  map.   1875.  8t. 

Contents.— Stgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon ;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chaptar 
of  the  Mah&vamsa.  By  T.  W.  Kbrs  Davids.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Parti. 
The  Originee  of  tbe  Mongols.  By  It.  H.  Howortb.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Laa* 
Poole.- Notice  on  tbe  Dinfirs  of  the  Abbas&ide  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Bogera.— Tha 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II.  The  Origine<  of  tbe  Manchoa.  By  B.  H.Howorth. 
—Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S,  W.  Busbell,  B.Sc.,  M.D.— Oriental 
Proverbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  History,  Sociology ;  with  Suggestions  for  their  CoUea- 
tion.  Interpretation,  Publication.  By  tbe  Rct.  J.  Long.— Two  Old  Slmhaleee  Inscriptiooa.  Tha 
Sahasa  Malla  Inscription,  date  1200  a.d.,  and  the  Ruwanweeli  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  A.B. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  W.  Rhjs  Da'vids.- Notes  on  a  Bactrun  Pali  Inscriptloa 
and  tbe  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.- Note  on  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  tha  Emperor 
Jabfingfr.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.8. 

Vol.  YIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  166,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.     1876.    8f. 

Contents.  —  Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Possession  of  tha  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  (Ilodgson  Collection).  By  Professors  E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggfliof . — On  tha 
Ruins  of  Slgiri  in  Ceylon.  By  T.  11.  Blakesley,  E^q.,  Public  Works  Depaitment,  Ceyloa.~Th« 
Patimokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Confession  of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J  F.  Dickson,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Chnreh.  Oxford, 
new  of  tbe  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  Na  S.  Proon  of  the 
Sanskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.    By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  dvU  Scrriea. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  157-308,  sewed^.     1876.     8«. 

Contrnts.— An  Account  of  tbe  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederieh.— The  Pali  Text  of  tha  Mahi- 
parinibb&na  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceytoa 
Civil  Service.— I'he  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  111.  The  Kara  KhitaL  By  H.  H. 
Howortb.- Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  Stanley  Lnne  Poole.— On  tbe  Form  of  GoTemmaBt 
under  tbe  Native  Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  Silva  Ekan&yaka,  Mudaliyar  of  the  Departs 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     1877.     8t. 

Contznts.— Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Teasca  of  tlM 
Assyrian  Verb.  By  tbe  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  BalL  By  IL 
Friederieh  (continued  from  Vol.  VIII.  n.s.  p.  218).— On  Ruins  in  Makran.  By  Mi^or  MocUcr. 
—Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  III.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,— Further  Note  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inserip- 
tion  and  tbe  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— .Votes  on  Persian-  BelOchistan.  From  taa 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Kh&n.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol  IX.,  Part  II.,  pp.  292,  sewed,  with  three  plates.     1877.     10«.  0il. 

Comtkmts.— The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.8.— The  Northern  Frontafva 
of  China.  Part  II.  The  5lanehus  (Supnlementary  Notice).  Br  H.  II.  Iloworth.— The  Nortbefm 
FronUgers  of  China.  Part  IV.  The  Kin  or  Golden  Tatars.  By  H.  U.  Howortb.  -  On  a  Treatiaa 
on  W'eighU  and  Measures  by  Eliyi,  Archbishop  of  Nislbfn.  by  M.  H.  Sauvaiie.— On  Imperial 
and  other  Titles.  By  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M. P.— Affinities  of  the  DialecU  of  the  Chcpaaf 
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dnctiDD,  PrOH  Veraioni,  and  PanllBl  Piuagm  rrom  Clifrieit  Anlbor*.  Bj  J. 
MuiK,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Pott  in.  cloth,  pp.  xUt.  hi4  ST<. 
1879.    14..  • 

UobEHH  Tbdia  iya  tre  Irdiiss.  Seing  a  Series  of  Impressions,  Notea, 
■nd  EsMji.     Bj  MoxiER  Wtuiiui,  O.C.L.,  lion.  LI..D.  af  the  Unl*«nitr 

01  Cnleatti,  Hon.  Member  or  the  Bomba;  Ailatic  SMietj,  Bgden  Profeaaor  « 
Saaikril  in  (b«  Unireriitj  of  Oifonl.     Third  Edition.      Reiited  and  ■agmented 

~-    bj  conaiderable  addition!.     Poit  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  366.     With  map.     IS7S.    Ut. 

UtSCELUNBoua  Essiis    KELAnna  to   Ikdiam   Subjects.      By  Beiax 

IIocOHTON  KoDOEon,  Eiq..  F.R.8.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Ciiil  Senice,  etc,  etc. 

2  voli.     Post  8vo.  doth,  pp.  Tiii.  am)  408,  and  liiL  and  34S.     1SS0.     SSa. 

Thb  I^iFii  OR  Leoemd  of  Oacdava,  ihc  Itudilbi  of  tlie  BurmeBH.  With 
AnnotatioDi,  Tbe  Waja  lo  Neibbin,  and  Notice  on  the  Pliongjriei  or  Burmeae 
Monka.  Bjr  tbe  Right  Ilettrcnd  F.  Bioandet,  Diihop  of  itamalba.  Vicar 
ApostJilic  ot  Ana  and  Pegu.  Thiid  Edition  2  toll.  3io.  cloth,  [>p.  ie.  and 
2(i8,  BDd  tiii,  Rnd  3'JS.     1830.    Sli. 


THE  FOLLOWIHO  WO&KS  ABS  IH  PSEFABATIOH  i— 
Obtentai.    Reuqioss  in   their  Keklion   to  niuTersal   Iti-Iigion.     By 
BAiitiKt.  JoiLisoH.  Sceood  Section— Chiu.   Id  Tito  Voluraei.  poit  Sto,  dodL 
TKfe  Odlistas;    or,  Rose  Gai^eD   or  Sht^kh   Uushliu'd-'lin   Sadi   of 

Sbiiai.  Traoilalfd  for  the  Grat  lime  inlo  ProsC  and  Yerie,  with  an  Inlro- 
dactorr  Preface,  and  ■  Life  of  tbe  Author,  tiQm  tbe  Atith  Kidab,  bj  BdvahD 
B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc     Second  Etlilioa,  poit  Sra  cloth. 

Tbx  Jataea    Stories.      With  tlie   Commt'titnry   uod    Colleotion    of 

BiiJdhi>t  Fairj  Talea,  Pablo,  and  Follt  Lore.  Trantlited  from  the  oHpnal 
Pali  bj  T.  W.  Run  Divioa.  [Tbe  Knt  part  of  tbe  Commentarf  conlaini  tbe 
most  complete  account  •»  jet  bate  of  the  I^fe  of  Buddha.)  VoL  I.,  poit  Sto 
clolb. 

CmiTESB  BuDDBisv.     A  Volumu  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Crilical. 

Bj  J.  riDitiNfi,   D.P  ,  Auiliof  of  "China'!  Place  in  Philologj,"  "  IteKgion  is 

Cbina,"  etc.,  eto.    foM  Sto.  clotk. 
BcnuHisi  Recokib  or  the  Westebit  Wqbui.    Bung  the  Si-TV-n  by 

nTE.t  THiARO.    Tianilited  from   the  ortiinal  Chltieu,  with  j-  — '   —  - 

Indei,  etc.      Bf  Samcel  Beai.,  Trintlf  CoQm,  Cunbridf*;   ' 

Cbineie,  Uniteriitj  College,  London.     In  Firo  vol*.,  poet  Sto,  d 
The  Poems  of  Hafis  of  Shikai.     Tntoslated  from  tho  Perdsa  into 

Bngliih  Vene  b;  £.  H.  PALiima,  II.A.,  Profeuor  of  Arable  la  tlM  0nit«nicr 

of  Cimbridta-     Fo*t  Sto.  cloth. 
Iimuir  Tales  fbox  Thibetait  Sonscza.     Translated  from  the  ThibeUs 

into  Germui  bf  Antoh  ScmirHEm.     Jtendercd  bite  Ei^liib,  wlik  Notai,  b; 

W.  R.  5.  Ral*tom.    In  One  ToIdd*,  p<M  Sn. 
Thb    Beuqioks    or    Ihdia.      By  A.  Babth.      Trausbited  from   tfw 

Freoch,  with  the  Aulhor'i  lUCtioD  ud  hdp.    PoM  Shl 
Thx  HisioBi  OP  Emashaddor  (Sox  07  Sesnachexib)  Kn«  aw  A»- 

■TKtA,  B.C.   S81-668.     Tnnililea    from    the    Cnneilbnn   InaeripdoM   nw 

C;Unden  end  Tibleti  b  the  Britiih  Uueum  Collection.    Teg^w  witk  • 

Orammitical   Aaalnii  of   each  Word,  Eiplanatioiti  of  tha  IdwcnKks  bf 

Eitracti  from  the  Bi-Lingn«l  SjlUbeiiei,  and  litt  of  £ponjm,«ls.  BrSBMan 

A.BDDai,  M.B.A.8.,  tte. 
LnroDiBTio  Aim  Obiedial  Ebsati.  'ByBoBEU  ITxbiikaii  Cdd. 
SsucnoiTS  raoK  ihb  Tauivo  axd  tex  «"*-*"     With  an  latio- 

dnotion  to  thi  Tilmoa.     Bj  P.  J.  T 


I  . 

0      • 

•   I 


57  and  59,  Ltidgate  Hill,  London,  RC 


SERIALS   AND   PERIODICALS. 


Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Joukval  ov 

KoYAL  Asiatic  Society  op  Gkeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  fiom  the  Com* 
mcncemcnt  to  1863.  First  Series,  complete  in  20  Vols.  8to.,  with  manj  PUtet. 
Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Numbers,  as  follows :->No8.  1  to  14,  6s. each;  No.  16, 
2  Parts,  4*.  each;  No.  16,  2  Parts,  4*.  each;  No.  17,  2  ParU,  4t.  each;  No. 
18,  6#.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols.  I.  to  IX.— VoL  X.,  Part  1,  ojp.; 
Part  2,  5$. ;  Part  3,  5».— Vol.  XL,  Part  1,  6#.;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol. 
XIL,  2  Parts,  6«.  each —Vol.  XIIL,  2  Parts,  6#.  each.— VoL  XIV.,  Part  I, 
5*. ;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV.,  Part  1, 6#. ;  Part  2,  with  3  Maps,  £2  2a. 
—Vol.  XVL,  2  Parts,  6*.  each.— Vol.  XVIL,  2  ParU,  6#.  each.— VoL  XVIII., 
2  Parts,  6#.  each.- Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  I  to  4,  16#.— VoL  XX.,  Parts  1  and  2,  4«. 
each.     Tart  3,  It.  6d, 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  op  the  Hotal  Asiatic  Sociktt  of  Gbba.t 

Biutain  and  Ireland.  li^ew  Series.  VoL  I.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  iT.  and 
490,  sewed.     Ib6^5.     16«. 

CoMTR.vrs.— I.  Vajra-chhediki,  tbe  "Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  S&tnu  Traaalated  horn 
the  Chinos^  by  the  Hct.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— II.  Tbe  Pfiramiti-hridaya  SAtra,  or, in  Cbinete. 
"Mo  ho-pd-je-po.lO'raih-to-&in-king,"  i.e.  "The  Great  Tfiramiti  Heart  Sntra."  TraaaUted 
from  the  Chineee  bj  the  Rev.  S.  beal.  Chaplain.  1LN.>-11I.  On  tbe  Preserration  of  Natkmal 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Qoldsinid. — IV.  On  the  Agricnltaral,  Commerolaly 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq. — V.  CuntribntioBS  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Thcofcony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L^  LL.D.— VI.  ▲  Tabvlar 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translaiions,  publi&hed  by  the  late  Dutch  OoTemraent  of  Ceylon  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Colombo. — YII 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of  showing  tbe  extent  to  which  thm 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  confurmitT  with  the  Assjrian  Cuion.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Lsq.— VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malaj  Language.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Readings :  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  on  soma 
Tablets  in  th«!  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  Bj 
Major-Gencral  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.8.—X.  Translations  of  Three  CoppcT'platn 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Conturr  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Ch&lukya  and  GurJJara  DjnastiM 
By  Profofsor  J.  DowKon,  Staff  College,  Sandharet. — XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fntnra 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  and  AthnrTa-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  £»(.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.-'XII. 
On  the  Jyotisba  ObserTation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colni^s,  and  the  Date  oeriTsble  ttom  it.  Bj 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professoz  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haren,  U.S.— Note  OB 
the  preceding  Article.  By  sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.8.— XIIL  Pr»- 
grcfis  of  the  Vedic  Religion  toT\ards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Mair,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Arrahhsta, 
Var5hamihira,  Brahma^pta,  Bhattotpala,  and  Bhiskar&chArya.  By  Dr.  BhAn  DAJI,  Uooo- 
rary  Member  R.A.S.— XV.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  11.  N.  Van 
dcr  Tuuk.— XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.    By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

VoL  IL     In  Two  ParU.    pp.  522,  sewed.     1866-7.     16t. 

CoNTRNTS. — 1.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Yedie  Theogony  and  MythdMy.  No.  1. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq. -II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig- and  Atharra-Vedaa.  By  J.  Mnir» 
Esq.— III.  Fire  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  BengsL  Bjtha 
Rer.  J.  Long.— IV.  .*^hort  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatia 


I 


the  Relations  uf  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedie  aige  By  J.  Molr, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpreution  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same.— X.  An  attempt  to  Tranalata 
firoii.  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  neat  compassioQate  Kwmn 
Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rct.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain  Roral  NaTj. 
— XI.  Tbe  Hymns  of  the  Gaupayanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamiti.  By  Profeeaor  3lax 
Mniler,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Roval  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Grammar.    By  tbe  Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.  1).,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Vol.  III.     In  Two  Parta.    pp.  516,  sewed.    With  Photograph.     I86&    22a. 

Contents.— I.  Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Langiuge.  ByH.  F.  TalhoC 
— U.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabeu.  By  Dr.  A.  BasUan.— III.  The  poetry  of 
Blohamed  Habadan,  Arragtinese.  By  the  Hon.  II.  E.  J.  Stanler.— IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oritatal 
Manuhcriuts  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Bt  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  U.A  p 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambndge ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societj ',  Membra  da  la 

\ 


Linguistic  Publications  of  Trkhner  Sf  Cc.^ 


"_  m,  LamWia  IX. 
lh«  ralivTviiy  of  I«y4#«.  - 

,       lliaJftVll4o«*     nr  »^li«« 

M  4  .  I)  <'  I.  t>iMi      »«p|ilrtnr«i :  FitftWr  il«««il 


WlW.      Bf  Pr   II.  Kvm,  rtufrsictf  of  «^ii«knt 
if  ri>UUt«>ke*t  I'moj  ■•  U«  IW  l>ail#«  of  •  >'• 


It  tn  I  ho  rol«vT«iiy  of  I«y4#«.  -VII.  TW  mamnm 
tkfol  IliaJft  Vli4o«  «     ny  niif4«off4  1101.  ffoa^ 
t«oil  fif  pcvoh  ihJt  fkilvVrui  ko^t  Faooy,  •*(>■  iW 
lixlirvol  ■  laiih'ol   M.r..*«  l%i]a«.'*  ■■•  ii*4  4o4tbti4  to  fho  \ti*.UbSar.^lr»«iA.     Mj  f|ffi« 


4   lr«   >»'«!•  f.  nc*rr..-i<  l\»    llill   i^-p!*  |i.k«b>tuif   Ik*   r^^voU  of  Iko  Cockla  9lolt 
rijU.a   O    K    riwr,  \l>Tr»t  M.t  Cucf^.  M  R.4  B      &|Y.  .H'rfto  nm  Iho  Ilb.)»u1  lAoWrt 
II  r.  11.  tiwkra  la  Wrii«r«  Bcbor.     By  ioha  Bmom*.  Fo^  .  B  C  S  .  Mag  ftf  aU  of  OiaaifMwa, 

Vol.  I V.     la  Two  rwla.     pp.  SSI,  tmtS.     1869-70.     li«. 

r.,,if«Ti      I    ('■■n-r.l^il!«o  tioMtUft  r.luoMry  ffibo  A»*«rua  I  trr«M*      By  If .  f .  TtlWl 
r«ri   II       11    iifi    |>.«««  4t.f.r.J-fy       Ty  J     Nr  ■«••.««.  Vi^  .   r  M  »       III      Tto  rMtf^  •! 


By 

III  ('•«'  aOii;«.  ii.r*  \lll  \ii  I  luir  ■••-«#  lorlucitUlo  lUtkMwdJ  ■'■  C'r'-flApkfal  Votloo* 
o/  lr.!i'«  Hv  «  .  I  II  lulr.  I'M  W  *Ma«nla«  iMcnpCMN^a  *ft:<'«irv4  bf  ll-o  fikU«t  of  Ibo 
rirv.a  Hy  r  W  Mr.i.  »«^  I  ibfwo  %«co«ot  of  Ibo  «««by«  r«f>-U  ■!  !!•»§*•.  Mof  tto 
Ihi.r ■!.#••(  «i..ul.  lo  •  tfro.  rt«iJ«m  iy  Tapt  K.  M  MoJiM.  rn;iiM«l  tgvttl  ol  IIm4oM,  wHB 
r*  «<>ha  «»i  Ibo  Vj^irvi  fcy  loJ  Ifr- ry  ^  oW.  TB  -  \l  TlM  |l«b»l  *oobilft.  or.  rowpliM 
»•  'rm  of  Vi'ursl  %ilri'l  -gy  .-f  ^  arftko- V>b;r«.  TrutaUlr^  frnM  M»aktlt  iMto  lofltak  bf  Df. 
II  K«r«  \ll  TW  \\  liiii»«iiao  loo  i>f  l«  •!•«••.  104  .tt  iot»#MO  oa  iL«  %4aok*iralwa  W 
i<.a:  r*   .(I  I*.!:*.      fly  ^     H    I      I««i1o.|h|        \I|I     Tbo    MofrawHwJMi    Lo*  of   1.1 


■*••..  «  «>!h  ito  %>l-t..fi  •iio'rf-*  c4  ;«itvo  lo  f.«»<f^*f«  B*  %■  B  IL  Baillio.  L««  —XIV  A 
Trartlai  <••  wf  •  h*«friao  tl\\  lftirffi|rtteoi  By  T'^f  i  CKi«kiA.--l« ,  l»4»-rortLla«  CUtaS 
Bi  I.  Tb.'^o^  Eo^. 


Vol    T.    U  T«o  ParU     pp    US,  M«r4.    UiU  10  f«ll-pogt  m4  fuMwg  MalM. 

1H7I   «.     !«•  6A 


(-..•Ttora      I    Too  JiUkM      rKe  onc«»al  Mh  T»it.  vttb  ••  rBglwb  TrvMtott^     By  T. 


r«.t'*  ':  II  I  ■  k«  »'f  «t.|  BoMb-ii  |p»>i)pt^,«  at  Kr«  )«^  boa*,  lo  9l««tb  I  bloc  Bff  A- 
%!«:«  Ill  T*^  Kf^a:  .■tavkill.  t-r.  f  i*;*:*!*  ftf .(»«  «l  ^at«rol  Aalf»4f  y  •/  Vafftb».MlAlff« 
Tra-.i.a*fl  'li  lo  «««■»?. I  .a1  *  I  r-f  ib  iy  !•«  11  k"«  IV  Tb«  ri«vU  fMliaol  !■  «o«lboff» 
!•  •  ft  npClkai.al  i...ar«  \  1  to  r^'tf  y  of  !!••*  aa«4  Po'odao.  .f  lfTB#.«  By  lb«  B^mIM 
II  o  t.'-l  «tB>^y  .r  «  !<tWy  \l  fiftay  ■«  iko  (  t««4  o«4  I  Mti-Ma  «f  Ibo  looffoai^  Bf 
<  I  »r-««  r  pt.«t  \l|  i>«  Ua:aS«f.  C.«««to4«1.  «4*'-«.  •««  By  C  f  Bvoo*  Vlll  0« 
lla  |r*aioi*"i  ■  f  Ibo  Nat.a  .«  1&0  ?«•■«»■  \rya«  lA#g«aff«o  af  li^io  By  i>  btt  BooMoo.  B.t  B - 
l\  ^  o^  ll»«.kfbt  ••  i»*i>rvai  T<  fc«  at  •ift.  bL  B|  ib«  Ro«  ■  lUol  -I.  4B«i»tt«  laoc 
fr  m  \i%\i.%t%  Trar.a'a*r4  by  fti '*•*•«  I  Iio«»».«  ^o^o  to  Ibo  Valbmto  |iia#r^f<l 
M .  »  <.*-•?»:  4  r^ar  -<t»M  \|  »,•«  •«»«  ••#  a  Tta«-«.aik«  *f  ibo  A4l  (••aolb 
|i.«al  1ri.^{9  \||  >  !■«  •«  I'La^ai  ar<»^0.  w-tb  •^a.ol  lt>lrffo«oo  lo  IW  QaooUa 
«i.ra  »f  M  (  I -*  ••tra.  U<«  .4  !»•  lay.  •Oa.l  Ikafiwo  \l|l  TW  Bfbal  ■«obiift  i  •§. 
r  ■•*■  2  'a'a  %•  ••am  ivf  \ai4f  a!  ft  trvi-^y  J  \  ^*k*%  ^  .b  »%  Tf  a^a^alnl  ffr^M  «ao>hfit  ■•«•  to^BiB 
l«  1*»  If  ka«o  \l«  !■«  ita  i>f«  aif  tba  ro44\  a  kilftaftailla  Hf  I W  Wo4  ^at  L  C'oflMiBb 
^  .  •  ■  *  a.  I  -  •!  •  ••a*!  If  '•  t|rr>ai  Id  t»«  !(•••  tfvfo  I  ■  «ft.  (  m^\.m  H  ilb  00  loliO^oXlia  Bf 
B  <  <  1-  *"«.  'ata  e/  l»a  I  at.«  M».:  «»fftM  \1  1W  f^'ry  ti  %l«io«a4  Bftb*Aoi^  ^ 
Ar*a4-  «  l>f  t' •  II  «&l  II  i.«  (^a«  ««o(i^y  U  «.^fW«  \\|  rtwavvWo  C  oAAoMo  Plfiai^ 
B*  I  at  a  «  B  I  BT.rl  o  Wll  %  •'•  ••  ••  %oro*l  1o4  ao  %  »ao.  o  .lb  00  ftiaa**!  of  IW  MM- 
#•••  Of  r  fri  02-01  r«  C  »ar'.«a  II  a«»  U  fe  t  ft  .  .«>•  .f  *\s  t«Oflal  I  «U  »a««WO  -  XVlll 
T*»Pla«Til«  Ka  Ibo  B>«  II  t  t^f  aff.  II  II  .  |Wo.afra  (  t»  Moo«olo4  bf  C  N«M. 
M  It  «  •  .  '.a-a  »  f  *>  111  nr  ^'ittfi  4*  V  ^a*  •«•«:•«  I  ao.  bo4  ita  ay^oot»«  I*  Iblllil 
l-^a  »y  %  P  r  Ihi  '  a  IV  *'  •  "'••■a  -o  ».*«-^l  ra»:««  |W«<^AaffM«ttlo  WHB  OA  ImW 
«'  -a  aiaa'ib  •/  r«  !•••  ••!«».<•  tf  fti*  to  ft  |-^abo«a  4a.4  ra«litbol-«*  lo  tW  Katif  HlMflif 
aa4  f^  «ra|^y  •/  TabM^ita      I  :»a«raia«  by  tM^Ao      By  t    Tliwfti,  T  B  B 


%'oi  VI ,  T%M\  I.  pf  Sir  w»«4.  •ick  !••  pUirt  mj  •  Mtp.   I  in 


fi'afaafft.TW   |a%M«a:.ia«.  aft4  iW    irobM    Tiiboo   « W  r««^.«f*4  iboU   fbvalrf       Bf   A 


■fr«r*«       A    t'^i   fti«-««l  of  r<^t  brobaa  « avba    as  IW    ll.aft««t    a»4  (aooif«af*y  of   4 

k  t| .  ■«.  f'«.«Mia   %ya'aw  M  HoiMfti   balti^aff 
l'-t«i  v-ft.*^    Tta**ia4r4    •»*«    »aoibni   loio   ra«l«A    if    !••     M     Bnft       ^oM*  •■    No 


Bt   I  a>«B  o  •    K     Wao       110  tbo    lla'b«aa  W   I 'Wf^ftOO  mi  iW    l«o4   ftl    lioao^  T^bol.  ••■       Bf 
««.•■'•«  II  .tf  •«.    .ato    •  I    b       IW  B'a^ftl  ••■b  i|.  ■«.  f'«.«8^<a    %ya'aw  sf   HftlMOi 


T  !••■•'•    b«<«^a«  »/  tW    fi  ft«  g«.'.t<«o   af  TaAfeliiatio,    !«    ob«b  a>^o    rivf 

|4a«i:t..   *•««  ftro    |r#««a«  >t.4       P9    «  -«<»«(    1  •«.<'  B       I W  <  oJa^ga   af  Jlkoo 

A«ab^      ^y  4    btr^'tfoff       fta  Aao««B!    .#  JaiftiaoVa^   Ttaoo'ow4  k»  IW   lofto  atif 

frvoa  iW  raaa^o  last  a/  \fta,«    iW  bboM.'a  ^lM4»ob    bf    ft»o    toto    MaJa*  A    B.  loBW  -  |B» 


faoUf  of  llaAo«M4  Bo 


M  bboaf  a'a  ^ImAaoA    bf    ftW    loto    Ma|a«  A    B.  IoBM 
Ariftgi^     B|  IW  B^M  mtm.  Lo<4  ■■■■  >f  ol  AlBMlif 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Bill,  London,  B.C.  7 

Vol.  YI.,  Ptrt  ir.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  IxxxIt.,  tewed.    lUnstrAted  with  a  Hep, 
Plates,  aod  Woodcnte.    187S.    8e. 

Ooxn:«Tt.-Oi&  HIoaen-ThMiif^  Joarney  from  Fatna  to  BanabbL  By  Jamce  Ferflvnoa| 
D.C.L..  F.R.S.~Korthera  Daddhfam.  [Note  from  Colonel  H.  Tale,  addmncd  lo  the  Secretary.] 
— Uwen  Thsan^s  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokhirif  tia,  eta.  By  Colonel  U.  Tale.  C.B.— 
The  Brhit.Sa&hiti ;  or.  Complete  Sjstem  of  Nataral  Attr^lofy  of  Tarftha-mlhira.  Ttanalatai 
from  San»krit  into  English  by  Dr.  U.  Kem.~The  Initial  C^nage  of  Bencat,  andcr  the  Early 
Muhainmadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminaiy  period  betvccm  a.h.  •14-634 
rA.D.  1217-1 23S-7).  BTEdwaniThoinaii.F.ILS.— The  Legend  of  DiuifikaraBaddha.  TraaaUted 
from  the  Chinese  (and  intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxiz.  and  u,  *Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  ')• 
By  S.  BcaL— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antd  pp.  313-374.  on  HIoaen-TbaaDg's  Jouracy  fkom  PalBm  to 
BalUbhL  By  James  FeraiuMm  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— ContribolSoDs  towards  a  Gloaaary  of  the 
Assyrian  Language.    By  U.  F.  Talbot. 

Vol.  VH.,  Part  I.,  pp.  170  and  2i,  aewed.    With  a  plete.     1874.    8t. 

Co:«TucTS.— The  Upasampad&'Kammat&cA^  being  the  BaddMst  Manaal  of  the  Voem  aad 
Manner  of  Ordorinir  of  Pricsu  and  Deacons.  The  Pill  Text,  vith  a  Trantlatioa  and  I^ote"^ 
By  J.  F.  Dickfon,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.— Notes  on  the  Megalithie  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  Dutrict,  Sladraa.  By  M.  J. 
AVa1hcu«e,  late  Madras  C.S.— Notes  on  the  Sinhsleae  Language.    No.  1.  Oa  the  FomatloB  of 


of  Varaha-mihira.     Translated  from  Sawkrit  into  English  _.   .   . 

Valley  of  Choombi.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Daijeriiag.—Tbe  Name  of  the 
Twelfth  Iraim  on  the  Coinage  of  Efypt.  By  H.  Sauraire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poola.— Tlftree 
In'tcriptions  of  Parakrama  Babu  the  Great  fh>m  Pula»tipura,  Cerloii  (date  drea  1180  A.*.).    Bt 

T.  W.  Rhya  DaTida.-Of  the  Kharij  or  \r  "  *-.-.-«^ 

India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of  Land. 
Syriae  Version  of  the  Kalllah  wa-Dimnah, 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  With  seveii  plates  and  a  map.   1875.  Bs. 


lit  fh>m  Pula»tipura,  Ceylon  (date  eirea  1180A.».l.    BT 
Muhammadsa  Land  nz:  ite  AppUeatiott  to  British 
id.    By  N.  B.  B.  BaUlie.— Appendix :  A  Spedmcn  of  o 
1,  with  an  English  Traadatton.    By  W.  Wright. 


CoxTEXTs.— SIgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipora,  Ceylon;  and  the  Thlrty-nlBth  Cbaptar 
of  the  Mahavamsa.  By  T.  W.  Khys  Darida.— The  Northern  Froiitegers  of  China.  Parti. 
The  Origine*  of  the  Moiiftol*.  By  H.  H.  Howorth.— Ineditcd  Arabic  Ccdna.  By  Stanley  Lan- 
Foolc— Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abba*fride  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Bogera.— Tbo 
Ncrtbcm  Frontacers  of  China.  Part  II.  llie  Origine*  of  the  Manchua.  By  H.  H.  Howoitk. 
— Noti  t  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  B.Se.,  M.D.— Oriental 
FroTcrbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  History,  Sociology  •  with  Suggestions  for  their  Colics 
tion.  Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long.— Two  Old  SImhaleee  Inscriptloaa.  TiM 
Sihofa  Malla  Insciipiion,  date  1200  A.o-.and  the  RuwanwvU  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  A.O. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  >V.  Rhys  Davida.- Notes  on  a  Bactiiaa  Pali  Inscriptfoo 
and  the  Sam  rat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— Note  oa  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Empcrar 
Jab&nglr.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.    1876.    Bs. 

CoNTC^rrs.  — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Saunkrit  Manuscripte  in  the  Fossessioo  of  tha  Bojal 
As:.it:c  Society  (UoJiTKin  Collection).  By  Profmsors  E.  B.  I'owell  and  J.  Eggeliag.— On  tho 
Rums  of  Sipiri  in  Ciylon.  By  T.  II.  Blake»ley,  E«|..  Public  Works  Depaitmrnt.  Ceyloo.— Tbo 
r<Viimokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Conf«Mion  of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notctt.  By  J  P.  Dickson,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford, 
new  of  the  Cerlon  Ciril  Service. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalew  Language.  No.  S.  Proon  of  tao 
5.uiskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.    By  R.  C.  Childcra,  late  of  the  C^lon  OtQ  Scrriesu 

Vol.  VIIL,  Part  II.,  pp.  157-308,  sewed.     1876.     8t. 

CoNTrNr?.—  An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederich.— The  Pali  Text  of  the  If  ahi- 
parinibb'ina  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R  C.  Childera,  late  of  the  Ceytal 
O.vil  Sirrice.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H. 
IIo\rortb.— Incilitcd  Arabic  Coins.  II.  Bv  Stanley  Lnne  Poole.— On  the  Form  of  Got 
under  the  Natirc  S^ivireigiis  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  SilTa Ekaniyaka,  Mudaliyar  of  tbo 
mcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     1877.    8t. 

Contents.— Bactrian  Coins  snd  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.8.— Tba  Tensas  of  tho 
A^srrian  Verb.  Ry  the  Rcr.  A.  H  Sayce,  M.A.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  BalL  By  B. 
Frirdericb  (cuntinued  from  Vol.  Vlll.  x.s.  p.  213).— On  Ruins  in  Makraa.  By  M^ior  Xockler. 
— lne*lited  Arabic  Coinn.  111.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,— Further  Note  on  a  Bactrian  Fall  InBcrt»> 
tion  and  the  Sam\at  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dow5on.— .Votes  oa  Peisiaa-  Beldehistan.  Proa  too 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Khin.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol   IX.,  Part  II.,  pp. 'i92.  sewed,  with  three  plates.    1877.     10s.  61I. 

CoKTiNTs— The  Early  Faith  of  A^oka.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— Tha  Korthem  Fkontagst* 
of  China.  Part  II.  The  Mai.chus  (Supnlementary  Notice).  Br  H.  II.  Iloworth.— The  Korthttm 
Frpntajjers  of  China.  Part  IV.  The  Kin  or  Golden  Tatars.  By  H.  11.  Iloaorth.  -  On  a  Trratlst 
on  Weighu  and  Mea»ures  by  Eliyi,  Archbishop  of  Nisibfn.  ey  M.  H.  SauTaiic.^Oa  Imperial 
and  other  Titles.  3y  Sir  T.  L.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.— Afflnities  of  the  DIalccte  of  tba  **— - 
\ 
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8  Lini/untic  Publicaiions  of  Truhner  S[  Ca., 

»•  I  KvtnailU  TnN»«  of  XiptI  «iik  Warn  of  Vkm  llill  TfflW«  of  ArrM**.     Bf  Csflala  C.  J.  r. 


r.    V*.   p  K  (».«.  M  A  K    IUa«il.  •ta.-.MsiM  M  ••«•  AaU-imilU*  HmaA 
Uaim^^a.    Bf  a.  U.  wkMAtof. 

Vol    X  ,  Put  I.,  pp.  159,  M««d,  viik  tvo  pUu«  »a4  «  ma^.     lS7t.     0^ 

r«  i*.»  Vf.*.«tt,e  r  .turpi.  ««  4if  nrA*!  q»  p^  Trv-VftJI  Mil  MUtrt,  !«••  I)f9riatt^ff  Pfiiftiif  •# 
At|;:  t  "((.ithril.  f^'.-ir-.-urql  r..l  #c«.  Iw^irr*.  ■  %•  Ac*»«nl  uf  IS«  |iU»4  hI  BaU.  Bf  R. 
rri  lr'.ch  .c  •AiinuM  ft  .^  Vu'  IX  N.  •!  p.  i:o  L'ip-4* -if'^l  ljUa«  Wrtfki«M4  llr«Mtf««. 
Il|  ).l«trj  m  ••■«•  R  frii  -  <  lifit  vik  T-Wi.  Br  4  (*  It.tulfrff  -M^r«  ■.i4  Pr^otWcU-mt  •• 
Trft  r  i!i;ttii  ti  ta  Kum*.-«  m.J  litfhatl  Bf  I.  ||.  BaIIi^  P  R  U  4,  Bcm^al  Qnl 
lU!.rvl,  f.4iArfflf  Comm  MtuMff  •!  KaaMft. 


Vol.  X  .  Put  II  .  pp.  1 14.  M«td.      It78.     •» 

('..«?•«!«.  N.>to  o«  IVi-iy'a  Cr««c«ipV  of  IW  P^aH  r*i««l  o^  AraM«.  Bf  M^jflf 
*  H.  M  >■.  P'  r«bar  «:^ff  r.  ry*.  ?»•  W«Mi««  |»:i^t!t.  «tlB  •  Vr«-«Vularf  Ukv*  fr«B  fr 
rjr*rj  .Ir  l«t«!.  IvS  -I'or.  Bf  A  (iraf,  UU  •■!«;.•  Tryl'**  Civil  ^ffiU«  «)•  HWi^Bi 
l.i-ftafr«.      II7  Ct^ia  •(*.  J    f%    P^bM,  uf  I!m  B«r«ra«  Civil  'YriW*  Ci.«iMiia*««.- Vw 


Tra-.i:  wrai  i^i  By  II  |.  M  PaiS*.  1*4.  Br«i4««t  af  MBR^rtaf.  «*•  t^  CoaLr^mbM  •#  Ite 
V  -  -^t  ..f  prfv  «.iH  IS*  K  n  itf  C'rMral  ladia.  By  Tapia  ■  C  i  P.  4.  r«rW««.  •!  IW  Bw>w>»— 
(•If  T-n  II  41  "tViIra  oa  iSa  (*^  en:  af atita  itif«i-«tar  of  tfe«  W«iilc  I  aaf  ■!■■'■  Ilfc 
•>,••«  a!  I.rf  r<«ira  t  •  \aiir.aa.  Bf  Pa«l  ll*upl  T^•  •>'l'«l  l^miliC  VvrVPov^  -  AfM  Matf» 
\'ij.  II  »:  t  ji**rly  'ill  H.  II  i««itflB.r*  •  rw  Mw^^W^mm  •a4  Carlf  llwtarf  «l  Ikt  WWto 
INna,  fijar.f^allf  ftu^  (  ;.iafa«  ikiwrcvw.     Bf  TV.»m  W.  K<a| 


Vol.  X.  r«rt  iii.rp  ?oi. Mvv^    ii;s    a*. 

C.  «r««t«  111  t:*a  II  :i  c'aai.*  u/  Mllr.  -I^a  aa..at  P.«Bt#Tlf  ••lUaaMttt  rf  tW  Twfc 
By  R  J»ri  B  ^haw  Cir-  ;  «  r*l  ?(/4r«  m  tW  lU<ar  la^laa.  By  (if.lSa  H  Vyaa.  B.A|  M  B.A  B^, 
ff  r  .  I  trt^tiK  I  ,  g  .y^f  p  w  II  PaajaV  p.«l-acai.<Aa:  Lilvraiitf*  far  lapaaaaa  waaam  Bf 
Bai.l  lU'.  I  Aa--.*-ri  t  ik,  I  H|  .  If  H  «  t  «»•  Ua  ^ti  Atal  rw»*-M»i«  Ra«aa  1«  IW  BmI  bf 
l!.a  Maa.»«  «  4b  ^  Klf.V.  t.t  ,  ale  By  J  W  Rff.l^%M.  II  R.  t  •  .  ||c«.  UamB  &BL.-i»B 
•  «1  'tw»  V«fi.  «  of  !».«  «i  kkya  KAf.a^  tie  .  U-A^i  aai^.ff  Ika  PallHUt  lh«.Aa  iiMfrtil^ 
i».a  Tr  ;■  'aka  a*  1  |«.i  o4l»r  •••««■  M  1^  K««  Mvwl  fWal.  U  A.  'X\m  BmA-c«I  rWfgtM 
Uf<r:p'...xia  at  I^^caala      Bf  I4«ar4  ^awaa^  P.B.^     Ia4ak 

Vol    XI.  Part    I  .  pp.  13^  M««4.     U. 

r  •ta<-a  i*^  tw  r  •  fi  a  c./  Vr-«ca 'a  l^e  Paal  ■•i:^**^.!'*  r.a«  Bf  Mwari  T\aOM^ 
rut  N(r*rf/|L««>L  af  a  «\->  *a«  a  f- -a*  n  V«1r4  iJtAa  Pa  toat^-«  af  a«r  Ba«*W4#aaf  IBO 
I*  .  ia«ra  '  /  ni:'  tb  I-.  1  ■  Ur.>^c -^a  !aal  Tt.riy  Tvara  llf  BiiMrt  .^  f^aH.  Hao  flWMl— 
B««  %-•  «rt  %'«•'•  r^'ff  -.a'.'ta  M¥Ma  ta4  \«tLrnt.«iif  By  «*^  U  tlitaa  IJaif,  H  C  B  I  . 
1  I  ;i  \  ••  la  i|.:>*>44#'a  W  •«.»!  a^d  iba  i  atb«.  .«a  •■  iM  u*«  U  ^4A  laAte.  Bf  M.  tt. 
K««r.a.  I  »i  I  "a  «•  ■  iL.  la  PaSi.  Bf  t^  Uw  B.  C  C^-Mrta  i>a  Aj%kM  JaalHa  aM  MoUMOb 
Bf  C   T    R^.«ara,  H  B  A  t 

Aiutie  Society.  -Tki^vAi-rioBi  op  tub  Rotal  Aiuric  RuctBTT  or 

(laraT   Hairtiii   a«i*  l»tia«r».     rntaBlHt  lo  9  tola.  4lo  .  BO   PlolM  of  ?••• 
i-vi'ra,  rlr  ,  rialk       Looloa.    I«.*7  to   l»SS.      PoMiabc4  Ollf  !•  ; 


T^a    a*«.*a   r   -ti  -a   r  «tr.\it'.4a  Vi  Ptw'a****    lH  ila>«.  O     <*     11 
C    «'«--  at.  11.:^*-    «l,l»«a.i.:   tofca4.  aA4»iA«ff  c«a.a«al<trWaiaia« 

Aftiatic  Society  of   Bengjd.    Joibsal  np   tab    Aaufic  ffooBtT   oi 

|1t«<iaL       (  •'•iteJ  bf  \\tm  lloia«ffOff  !W«ffvUrwc      l«0.      I  oamWffO  pop  OMM«, 
4a    ea«B  ooabor 

Aftiiitic  Society  of  Bennl.     rafHtiDix.!  op   tbb  Amatic  SucivfT 

tir   lU^.iai.      PoViaU^  WooUlf.      U  awk  Bosbov. 

Aiifttie   Society   of  Bengal      J<ii-k«»l  np   trb   A«itric   Suairff  or 

|la«yai         %  •'o«BjV>r    ^l  fr-u«  iKa    W|iaaiaf    10    |Atl    lo   Ibo   ■•4  0#  UTI^ 
b*  tig  Vu'a    I  to  1.       I*iu<«««l.r!fau#  iba  aa^a  ^oraHf .  frvao  Ibo  c<»«aattfO«OBi 

w  \^'»%  to  l«M      %  M«  .^aitt  fw«^:«to     (  oWoiiA.  lUI  to  li;t.     CoifBaily 
iioo 


Ai;Btic  Society  of  Bombay.     Th>  JurBSAL  up  xnm  UmiBAr  Bbabcs 

or   fHl    R'liai    %ii*ffic    V>«ilffi       K4ilo4   bf  Ibo  Wavoioffl.      No&    I   to  Bi 
7f    f  i   to  10a    14    taab  omMboff       ^atatol  Namboffa  o««  ool  a/ pctol 

AiiAtie  Society     Bombay  Braack    -Jocbbal  op  tbb  Bumbat  Bra 

•*   ?■■   R-iaL   Atiafic  9^<iaffr.     ?Voo  I   to    U  la   Iro  oiia  tooftf 
A  ruMj,  «u  Mt.      I.«tr*««:f  acaiM.      Bn^bof,  IBI*  ;Bl     /I|  lib. 


57  and  59,  LuJgale  Hith  London,  £X\  9 

Aaiatic  Society.— Ceyloa  Broni^ — Jouuul  ot  thz  Oetiov  Bxaztcs 

OP  THi  novju.  AtiATio  iJocim  [Colombo).    Put  for  1843.    8*0.  pp.  120, 

■cwed.     Prloa  Ti.  U 

Coi'TiKn :— On  Budilhlim.    Kb.  1.    Bt  tlia  Hrr.  □.  J.  Gnf«1*.--GtBcnl  ObtRTHIlOB*  oa 

Ihc  Tniiilaud  Ctrlonni  Ltuntnn.    Br  W.  Knlabton,  Eu.-tii  tha  EImicbu  at  ttaa  Volea 

In  rrrirciicE  to  ihillain^B  ind  SingilHc  Alpbibcu.    B;  Ui>  Kc*.  J.  C.  >bc*leH.— On  iIm  Kum 

orOriinc  in  Cc7loa.--DT  Ibe  Hn.  1.  Stark—Aecaant  uf  hb*  AndotCdu.    Br  S.  C.  CUUf. 

E^q.^-ltTDiarki  on  Ih*  0>ltH1kia  of  stniiiilcal  InfoimaUaii  I4  Oyloo.    B*  Johit  (>up«r_  Eao.-* 

(teBuildbkn.    KdI.    B;lb<  Bcr.  D.  J.  GoftriT. 

I81B.     Sto.  pp.  ITC.  uwed.    Pric*  7t.  U. 
CoHTiKT*:— OS  Buddblim.    Bj  the  Bct.  D.  J.  Oopilr.- 


Cordut 


n  OjloD.     By  11 


9.  Uirdy.— Tb«  Kdu 


Br  Dr.  i 


18*7-18. 


-TM  DlMonnf 

iBo».E 

.    TU*  LuicuiK  I 
illon  Eautiliibmnl  tt  &t 

-«[.,__  .. 


Bf  lb*  K«.  D.  J.  GoffrrlT.— Oa  tba 
Stirk.— TU*  Uncun  *iid  Uunun  of  tha 
-  "—■ -'■-bmnimiheDuteblJiCVrtoB.    Bj 

Ccj-toa.    BjibaRn-.J.  D.  Pda.— 


rriciiltim     BtJ.C 
piu^l  Jlaltcr  IMtooTi 


J.  Cappn,  Es.-Sl>Iila  WuU.  tr 


t.  Gygu. 

"  ).  pp.  321,  uwcd.  Pric«  7*.  8i 
Con- Klin.-— On  lbs  Mlnrnlocr ol CortnB.  Br  Dr.K.  Onu.— An  Accviut  of  lb*  DaUh 
Cburcb  in  Oilun.  Bj  tbeIIcT.il.  D.  Iwni.-On  ibc  llUlorr  uf  liirns,  tram  lbs  Eaitlni  Pcrlot 
to  ilie  Uulch  Uonqaf  t.  Bt  S.  C.  Cbltlr-— Tbc  RiH  ud  Fill  of  the  Csluf  Ginim  tram  IMI 
U>  IStO.  Bt  J.  CipiKi.— Tht  Diicnnna  mpHIinf  Rilapals.  TniHlsud  bj  lbs  Bit.  D.  J. 
Ciii.-rclr,-OiilUe  Manufutun  ol  SsltbiUw  CblUiv  lad  PuiUb  Ui>lricu.  ltyA.a  Brodl*.— 
A  KuTxl  Grant  niKnTcd  on  i  Csppfr  rtnls.  Tnnilitfd,  sitb  ^(sltn.  Bj  tba  Brr.  D.  J. 
GoEfrtj.— Oo  tome  of  llie  ColM  Ancimt  >nd  Modem,  of  Ccvkn-    B^  Ibe  Hon.  Mr.  I.  Hijik. — 

lure  of  the  Dulcb  GoTL'Tnineut  In  <>j\an,  dnrlnf  ib«  Ivt  jr-vt  of  Ibvlr  AdmiBUu-scio^     Bj 
J.  Cippu.-On  Duddbiun.    Qf  Ibe  Rot.  1).  J,  aoterif. 

)S53-S5.  3  partj.  Bra.  pp.  £6  mi  101,  M«ed.  Tiieo  £\.  ' 
CoSTCHii  OP  FiMT  1.:— Daddblfmi  CbuijmFilnki.  Bt  ttw  He*.  □.  J.  Cot* rlT..~Tbi  Lav* 
of  tlie  Bu'ldhitl  rtiriibood.  By  the  Ktt.  D.  J.  Goirilj.  To  bt  ooatlnucd.— 9t<tulieal 
Accanni  oI  t>ie  Diitricia  of  CbiUii  and  ralliin,  »orib  Wmern  rmisea.  Br  A,  O.  BcadK 
Kh,— Kock  Inieriptlon  it  Cootov  Goddo  VTihan,  in  tbe  Mafool  Koile,  Bareii  Korln.  Br  A.  O. 
Srodle.KHi.-CUduKuear  CejIuB  Birdi.     Ur  E- >"' KcUin,  tUq.,  ud  K.  U  Lar"^  £■!■    (T« 

ContcnU  of  Put  IL  Priea  7i.  U. 
Citilottuc  or  CCTlon  Biidi.  Br  E.  F.  Kelaut.  Ehi.,  and  E.  U  LaTvd.-1<atea  a«  ma»  of  tka 
Forma  of  Salntailoiu  and  Addrcsa  bsovn  uBiang  ilia  Hintalei*.  Br  Ibe  Boa.  Hi.  J.  Stark. — 
Kucic  InKriptiin*.  Br  A.  U.  Brodir,  Fjq.— On  tba  Vcddbu  of  Biatnni.  Bt  tbe  S>*.  I. 
Gillinn.-Kock  In'eripti.in  at  DramuHrkandrl.  Bt  S  &  Cblllr,  £tq.-Aiulrait  si  tba  OnW 
Ili9turu.^Po>'Uiof  lbeMoua,culilMIJiinli.    Br  «.  C.  Chlilr,  £ai-    iTa  ba  euaUaoad). 

CoutenU  of  Part  III.  Ito.  pp.  150.    Price  7$.  U, 
Anilr^li  of  tbe  Omt  llistorieal  I^m  of  Ibe  Uoora,  i atlUed  bnnb.    Br  B.  C  Chlttr,  Ea*. 
(Concluded).— Drrcni'i'iD  of  Nrw  ni  liiile  b.iDKn   Spfctn  DC  Brplltca  (oBid  la  Oerl"*-    By 
v..  e.  Kdun.-Tiie  Lam  uf  ibe  Uuddlilit  Fricitliuod     Br  Ibi  Ret.  D.  I.  GofCilr.    (To  ka 


.hi'ir  Lin Bu ate.     uj  S.  C.  ChiUr,  E»q.— Bocb 
r  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 

18G5-6.  Std.  pp.  il.  aad  I8t.     Plica  7i.  td. 


oT  iba  Bfldlra^  *ith  a 


CoM>Nr>:-On  Dcmon'.lg^r  ><id  ^vitcbcnft  in  Cerlon.    Br  D:indilid*  ^Qti  < 
Modllar.— Tbe  Fltit  Dlttuunr  lIcllTCTTd  br  Bnddb*.    Ur  the  ReT.  D.  J.  Oocrrir. 

W.U.  — On  the  Air  Brtall.iiii  Vi>b  of  Civloa.     ■-  ■ '  -- —    "  "    ■-■— 

Atiailc  Soclelr,  Cerlon). -(in  Ibc  Origin  of  iW  « 
Sixntitf.-A  Ft'w  Itcn.jik>  on  tbe  FoiMiiioua  I' 
W.  C.  Ondualjir,  E-q.,  Coloniil  A(iui.tant  Snt«ai 
Boake,  Vlci-ITnldent,  Aii.iijc  Bodi'ij,  Cerkii 


D-Alwla,  A 
Crecodltn  of'Cirloa.    I 


Natin  Medkbal  01 
1807-70.  Part  I.  S*o.  pp.  ISO.    Price  10*. 
line  LanttuiR.    Br  lameaDa  AlvU.— A  LtcnriaB 


,    Bt  tbe  Ktt.  D.  1.  GoKerlr.— Dtrcriplion  St  me 'Bird* 
n.  II.  N...i.-i)™-n.,non  of  a  New  G. 
Ccjlon.^^Br^GJ 

.^ialbeColuDialSrcreUri'i 
1867-70.  Psttll.  Bto.  pp.  il. 

— Samniirr  of  Ibe  ConiinU  of  ibt  Fii .  _ 

b.— Br  tbe  BeT.  B.  Culii.— FAr^ika  Buek->'o.  l.-Fli«)ika  Baok^Ne.  1. 
\ 


Aw 


10  lAnjuistic  Publications  of  Truhner  /  €0^ 

IS71-71  Sf«.  ff.  M  %fil  iitlf.     Pffki  7t.  M. 

ro«v««T«-  -Rtlrwti  fVu«  •  ll»«Mtr  left  ^y  tW  D«f«fe  Ooi*f«n#.  T^amuk  Tm  KMi,  ••  Ml 

•«f  «•«»•#,  «Mivffi«  «  «;«tr\s  d«  il«vf.  It-ir.  TraniUU4  friM*  iW  I»«Uk  lUnrte  yi»Mfff4  la  tk* 
row«>^  V«frtuial  It  (*.  tuaabo.  Hj  IL  %.  vaa  C*«)1^Wrt,  Cafrr»mrBt  lU«ur4  Kf«f*V.--Tto 
V>-a*l  oiBi.atif*  tf  i>;!i«a.  Hf  J.  Ciiprr.  -4pM'iM#nt  n#  ^  nSkWw  rr»«*rta.  Ry  L.  4«  f»yt^ 
Nu'.t-  *^f,\^^%  lf«r«'*tot  uf  (••itvrnnral  r«jlw«  Rr^.««.  Wmc  •  p«*li ••»••?  C«Ulf^> 
•>/  i*i»  li«^^.:r«  fi  ttE.i  la,  c.f  iuf>i««a4  la  t«  la  rrtti«,  r«-Aip..«4  fr<i^  va/%wwa   •  •tkorUlM.     Bf 

IP73.   Part  I.  Ivo.  pp.  79.     PriM  7f.  M. 

rr.fiiii       C>a  Oal^  snl  Or^rtl       |ly   IUftrt«   Fa-^*  llantkotw      ?C«Im  ••    rriMwMlM 
Vier»-«       I1|  n     r.  I^ffr.      Tl«  «^'rU  ai^il  <••!»»«  v^  Ik*  Kisch«>«ft     By  Nf  114  Lli4aVlil--~ 
C>«Mraclr«      Kyi    I»r   %.«.tL     IH  1^.*  (W<  jrrr'w*  «/ V  b«p«i  RmiUcaU  ui4  OalUaaf*  f 
rM  '.■  t«  (>;i  •      11/  W     T    Nffv     JriRMr.pt  1^4  Ti4j<«1iI.««  of  aa  AadaM  Cifpi*. 


Iil7«.  PmI  I    l««.  pp.  9i.     IMn  7«.  M 

ra*iBftT«  T^.-t«r^;*|-^  of  a  •ii|>|^  ««4  !<f«  Cicaat  •<  r»y|u«  Btlrarklaaa.  Bf^  ^tt^mtm. 
.  \.<frt  rn  tt«  IJr*i '.f  •  r  ll;..1»*i  1-4  AtAka  By  l|»4a:i;af  |4M.«4«  f«y««.  cSi^Tra««lMav 
U  f."ifri.^.rrl  i»«  ilM  |f'*B4  l*«lf.b4l.i«  hI  tL«  B<r«U  M  tL«  ^urivty**  ll«M«m.  Bf  W. 
^i-f«-.i  l<(c*      ri«->4  Mirki  >  a  r«!iU      By  i    IHA1«m      X «<#««•  ih#  n««w ?•«•••#  « 


'• 


Pa-'.*  fr«  til  (>il'«.  anj  oiS*v  tP*rrr>tBg  or  raia  Wirda  By  M  Mic%,  r«^ .  K«laal4 — 
r  tir.rii  rr^tsa  i»  v  ll«>««4i*a  i  f  ih«  Iiuick  (•ofrfiia««t  la  Oiyla«  By  B.  taa  Diylaakavg;  C*^  '^ 
Tt«  »!B:«rT  tl  t.MC«ma  Bu.MLa.     By  J.  |ia  Alala^ 

Asiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch)  —Joe av a l    or   t«b  Nobtb 

Ciiint  Itaa^i  ii  ur  tub  RuTtL  Aaitilc  SocnTf.  <)I4  ScrWa,  %  naMbcrt,  wmk 
Nrv  !^rir«.  PaiU  I  l«  I'.*.  1\«  followtaf  aauben  arv  aoU  tvpantoiff  t 
niiiSiaifft-Ke  11  May.  1859.  pp.  US  to  754.  !«•.  III.  I>f«««ibar,  IMf. 
lip  7^7  tu  y«4  ;•  C4  rack.  VuL  II.  No.  I.  Srptrsbcf.  IMO.  pp.  IHt  7a.«< 
NiN  Siaiia  No  I  l>rc«Mbrr.  IK 4.  pp.  17%.  ?•  «^.  NV  II.  I 
l-'kS.  ip  l**;.  «.lk  ■:iar«  :•  «^.  No  III  nf«v»bar,  lfto4.  pp  1)1.  9a. 
No  IV  iVcrmWr.  lHii7.  pp  >«  lOt.  W.  No  V|.  f«  |M9  ao4  It7«.  ff^ 
It  and  700.  ;<  f^tf  No.  Vll  for  U71  ood  ll7f.  pp.  Ii.  mU  MC  IOil 
No  VIM  pp.111  an4  lf»:  |i««  AA  No  IX  pp  tlim  aod  319  lAl.  M 
Krt  X  fp  III  an4  I.H  an4  -.'79.  II  li.  No.  XI  (1*77}  ff  iti  aM  I9«. 
IP.   r^      No    XII.  (I(i:i>.  pp   aJ7.  «rtk  Mooy  »opo. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.    -TR«»«ki-Tio:«i  op  thr  Aoisnc  Soarrt 

or  Jtpaa.  \a  I  Kro«  SOlk  tkf«b«ff.  III71,  lo  9lk  tVloWr.  1971  >o«l 
yp  no.  «iik  |lair«L  1-71.  Vol.  ||.  Fros  ?to4  IVlobcr.  III7S.  to  iMk 
Jy!*.  I«74      H«o   pp.  749       1971       Vol    111      Pari  I.   Frvm  ICU  ioly.  1979. 

V..I  V  Pari  I  from  "iS  rK*ob«r.  l%79.  !•  27lk  Jaoo.  1977.  Toi 
II  ;\  ^ainuitty  of  IW  Jipi'ir»#  Proal  Ti^d^a  Up  J  II  liOOgfaf^ )  V«L 
\|  I'aM  I  IP  IVO  \ol  \I  Tart  II  Frvs  Oife  rvWoa/y.  U7t.  !•  t7ia 
ArMl.  I«:«  Vol.  \|  I  art  III  Pros  tfMk  \Uy.  IR7«.  to  y:o4  Uap.  IbT*. 
:•  fW  «a<k  Paft  Vol  \||  Part  I  (M.loa't  Joorwy  arroao  tmrmf^  mmk 
Ai-a  U  Vol  Vll.  Part  II  Marck.  I<l79  »a.  Vul\|l  Part  111.  J«M» 
l%79.     ?•   94. 

Asiatic  Society.     Straita  Branch    - J<>ta.«AL  op  t«b  SraAirB  Dbabcv 

ir  ma   knfat   Aataiic  9<Niirf       No     I.     *«o.    pp     IM,  Mooi.  I  %fkktS 
Ma;«  BoJ  I  Ptaia      J»<y.  Ii:9       PrWo  9«. 

r>.«'i«T«      Ui«rv«l   AUr««a  .1  iva   rr»*l«««      Bt   ^ta   Tm    Af«k4*M.i«  lla«w  M  t.- 
li^air  v»  •  «    •tf   U  t'tflia   .a    ••'•«ah      9y    a     ilwt    i(«««*«t      ••••^■•f   tV««ta      Bf    ■     a> 

|i*««l«.  ri  Ii      T    il  -1-  -*  •^-  ** -  *•  ■ *  -^1  tl  If  rra  aiaa      By  II   4a  VlRIi 

Wm  tr      *Jft-at  *!«    rf  .A  |4»(:iia     B^^^aft  .•#  <•>««! •«^mii  ««»  ii**  »«^«alt4) 
W  tw   Na  ay   N«A.v.«      r*ffi   I      Br  4   W    ta.****      «Vi*i 
V      A     r4t»«.af      Vaa?     rr«*vffta        ra#^      I        Bf     W       I 
n«*»lf|»4     By  ^    B   l»>a«M  r\  n     («•»»«  r«ra\«.  »yN  I 

No    i       9*0   pp    1:0.  f  r.alra.  at«a4 
Tovtaifi        TW  kaf  a/iW  I'vaA  ll««4  fcort     By  H««    J    Y^%\ 
Br  ff     «     «■•«•!        A   ^ift.ai    Wa.i.a        Ir   P     A     toMtnVa 
|w«af«.    r^    !•       rw    p.^-4  afl    ^    a..a^K|M#«       Br    •«   T     ■ 
|lMw«r  r^      If    ■    t    «!•■••}      1%«  M>t*.".ifc«««a 
V*^j  -  a.g|it««*«  p«Y«rJ^f  a  •««  ^*«F  l^twiaary     Bi  iw  M 
Batfa******  ••  «io  Mftiay  ^a  aaa  a      By  4    •«■  W^A^aW  llMAay 


U.   f»«..-.«^r.  I»7I.    l!>75.     V.L    III.    Part  II     I'ma  IJik  iaomarj.  1979^  to 
7iiS   J.fr,   IA7S       V.l     IV      Kio-a   70fk  (Kt..Srr,   II7S,  U    XZCk   J«lf,   I87B. 

iL  T.  rM 


;.i 


■  I 

* 


57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  11 

.    No.  3.    8to.  pp.  ir.  and  146,  tewed.    Price  9«. 

CoNTKNTS :— Chinese  Secret  Societies,  hr  W.  A.  rickerinf.— Malay  Proverbs,  Part  lll^  bj  W, 
S.  Maxwell.— Notes  on  Gutu  Percha,  by  K  W.  Barbidge.  W.  H.  Tre«cher.  if.  J.  Mortoo.— Tbi 


—A  Trip  to  OwMMC 
, >.  Daly.— Oeofraoby 

wi  Auiiiii|},  wuii-iaMTu  iruiu  vuc  vjri  iiian  uT  A^r.  ociocr. — Accoanv  oi  m  XatOfalist's  Visit  to  8«*M» 

for,  by  A.  J.  Ilornady.— Miscellaneous  Notices:  Geographical  Notes,  Routes  fkt>m  SeUnfor  t» 
nhang.  Mr.  Deanc's  «^urTey  Report,  A  Tiger's  Wake,  Breeding  Pearls,  The  Maritime  Code^  aai 
Sir  F.  Raffles*  Meteorological  Returns. 

American  Oriental  Society. — Joitrnal  of  the  Axebicait  Oriental 

Society.     Vols.  I.  to  IX.  and  Vol.  X.     No.  I  (all  pablUhed).  8vo.     Bottoa. 
and  New  IIbvcd,  1S49  to  1872.     A  complete  mL    Very  rare.    X12  12f. 

VoluDQes  2  to  5  and  8  to  10  may  be  h<id  separately  at  £1  6«.  etdi. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  JoumaL 

of  the).     Published  Quarterly. 

Vol  I.,  No.   I.     January- July,  1871.    8to.  pp.  120-cliz,  tewed.    Illattratad 

with  1 1  full  page  Plates,  and  nnmerout  Woodcott ;  and  accompaaied  by  leTeral 

folding  plates  of  Tables,  etc.     7«. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  2.     October,  1871.     8?o.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.     4f. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  3.   January,  1 H72.   Svo.  pp.  265-427,  sewed.    16  full-page  Plates.  4t.. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  1.     April,  1S72.     Svo.  pp.  136,  sewed.     Eight  two-pag«  plates  and 

two  four  page  plates.     4«. 
Vol.  11.,  No.  2.  .July  and  Oct ,  1872.   8to.  pp.  137-312.   9  plates  sod  ft  map.  6f» 
Vol.  II.,  No.  3.     January,  1873.     8vo.  pp.  143.     With  4  plates.     4*. 
VoL  III.,  No.  I.     April,  1873.     Svo.  pp.  136.     With  8  plates  and  two  maps.     4f* 
Vol.  lII.,No.2.   July  and  October,  1873.  8  vo.  pp.  168,  sewed.   With9pUtes.  U. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  3.    January,  1874.     Svo.  pp.  238,  sewed.     With  8  plates,  etc.    6t. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  I.    Apriland  July,  IK74.   Svo.  pp.  808,  sewed.    With  22  plates.   St. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.    April,  1875.  Svo.  pp.  200,  sewed.    With  11  plates.    6f. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  1.     July.  1875.     Svo.  pp.  120,  sewed.    With  3  plates.    4«. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  2.    October,  1875.     Svo.  pp.  132,' sewed.     With  8  plates.     4i. 
Vol.  v..  No.  3.    January,  1876.     Svo.  pp.  156,  sewed.     With  8  plates.    5«. 
Vol.  v.,  No,  4.     April,  1876.    Svo.  pp.  128,  sewed.     With  2  plates.    6«. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.     July,  1876.     Svo.  pp.  100,  sewed.    With  5  plates.    5$. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.     October,  1876.    Svo.  pp.  98,  sewed.    With  4  pbtes  and  a  map.. 

5*^ 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.     January,  1877.    Svo.  pp.  146,  sewed.     With  11  plates,    fit. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  4.     May,  1877.     Svo.  pp.  iv.  and  184,  sewed.     With  7  plates.     6$. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  1.     August.  J877.     Svo.  pp.  116,  sewed.    With  three  plates.     $i^ 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  2.     November,  1877.     Svo.  pp.  84,  sewed.     With  one  plate.     &t. 
Vol.,  VII.,  No.  3.     February,  1878.   Svo.  pp.  193,  sewed.   With  three  plates.   ^ 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  4.   Mav,  1878.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  158,  sewed.  With  nine  plates,  fit. 
Vol.  VN I.,  No.  1.     August,  1878.     Svo.  pp.  103,  sewed.     With  one  plate.    6ff.| 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2.  November,  1878.  Svo.  pp.  126,  sewed.  With  three  plates.  St. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  pubHshed  bj 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Old  Series.     Fase.  1  to  236.     New  Series. 
Fasc.  1  to  408.     (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  application.)      Back 
Fsc  in  Svo.,  2t, ;  in  4to.,  4t. 

Calcutta   Review  (The). — Fublished  Quarterly.     Price  8#.  6i.  per 

number. 

Calcutta  Feview. — A  Complete  Set  from  the  Couuescexest   nr 

1844  to    1879.     Vols  1.  to  69,  or  Numbers  1   to  138.     A  fine  dean  copy. 
Calcutta,  184  4-79.     Index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Review, . 
2  parU.     (Calcutta,  1873).     Nos.  39  and  40  have  never  been  pnblithed.     £60.. 
Complete  sets  are  of  great  rarity. 

\ 


18  LinguUiic  PubGcaiimi  0/  DrfOmr  f  C^ 

China  B«Ti«w;  or,  KoCct  and  Qaeric*  oa  lb«  Vtf  BmI.    PaMitliit 


CUsMt  Eecorder  and  IDiaioaAry  JounaL^SIuui^iiL   Sab 

per  voImcm  (o/  6  p«fU)  lit. 

A  cewpWu  M€  from  tW  bi^Uateg.    T«to.   1  to  !••    tvtw     F< 

CWUtolBf  Un^^ftAMt  MMtviWttaM  •■  CkiMM  FMMHTt  M|tWI#CJ»  tM  Oliyiflil,  If 
B4Um.  gum.  Hi*  tockMUt*.  lew  WffMi«l|,  •««.    !%•  Mrttar  irtiMii  »•  Ml  of  prtiX 


Oao^raphieal  Sodaty  of  Bombay.— Jocmjial  asd  TaAVticrraya    A 

compbte  mc    If  Tolt^    8««l    X<uMff««i  PUtM  aad  Maft,  taaa 
Bc«U;.  1S4I-70.    iTIOItt. 


«•  iMpttrtut  fwi»at»U.  «HiUlAlaf  fTimaMUnl  •ktftekM  •«  trfwil 
M  srU  M  iw«  »Mi  *«i»«u«  •HaitiWtiii«B  •«  ta«  M«i«fftti  ttMkMM  •#  Iwha.    Hm*  Mil  laa 


Indiaa  Aatiqiiary  (Tho). — A  Journal  of  OriaoUl  RMaareh  ia 

loff,   llltAory,    t«tUff«iart,  L— faMtt,   ryioiop^y,    IUUflaa»   Talklai% 
"  "  XA.S..  ] 


E«liirJ  ^7  J  AMU  lliBoiM,  M.a.A.a..  P.R.O  a.     ito.     PattiAM  If 

p*r  •n«ua.     fabtrtipiioa  jfS.    A  noMflwa  tat.     Tain  1  to  7.    /ft*    (IW 

Mflirf  volnair*  art  aal  a#  pHai.) 

Indian  ETan(alieal  Saria w.*  -A  QcAnnaT  Jocay&L  or  ICuhovabv 

TNotfiBT  A»»  brroar.     Ba«baj.    fabirripdta  fm  aat  Ifi. 

Jonmal  of  tho  Indian  ArehipoUfo  and  Kaiton  AiiiL— Bdtlad  fef 


J   a.  l,oo4«.  0/ PtaMf.    f  tola.     Maaaaafa,  IffT-M.     Na«  fart«w    f( 

liOAf.     / 


I.  la  IV.  Tart  I.  (til  p«blltW4),  IfM  4f.     A  caai|4tto  Mt  to  If 
•Uk  May  plilat.     if  JO. 

Val  T.  o#  Um  2C«v  Scf^  caMltta  el  f  patto.  Tat  II.  a#  I  parti;  Tat  IlLaf 
Na    1   (MTtf  «««pWM4},  aad  a#  Vat   IT.  aba  aalf  aaa 


Madraa    Journal  of   litorataio  and  Sotonoa.— Pablitlnd  \j  iho 

CoaiMiiit  •#  tU  Mairat  Liteearj  5o«i0t«  aad  AaiUUrj  nayal  AiAaMa  Mla^ 
••4  r4iif«J  ¥f  llaaait.  Cota.  m4  OaMva.    A  caMaWia  tat  allka  T 
V^«»«  Vola  I.  to  XVI.  Fifti  8«««ia.  T«W  XVIf.  to  XXlL8toi 
V«l    XXIII.  V^tA  fWHta,  f  SCa«Wrt.aa  mm%  aitMiliiQ.     A 
aaillMwIp   W>«a4   ta  U   vala.     Wak   ■■■■fill   plaM^   Mr 

IU4  40.    ir«t. 

F^aaTf  •••»«•  miA  hvyiarwa*     Oa  aO 
IC«sw^  llMtanr  m4  IrMw^  r^tftAt  Wat' 


Tito  Madraa  Joarnal  of  Uttratmro  aad  Sdoaoo  fbr  tko  joar  Itfl 

{m  iW  !•!  T#|«M  •#  Ua  Faartk  Vftai).      B4IM  W  Oarfaa  0|f\  Pb^ft. 
•«•  pp  «t  mJ  n«,  mU  ttnt  ana  f  pktoa.     UTfl     lOt.  04 

Cte»f  >f%-l  c%  tw  Oil  Hiimi  rf  iMga^M    Oy  ll».  a.  OavMC-IL  Oa  tot  OhiP 

Momoirf  rv«l  bcfort  iba  AvTaaorotoaicaL  Sactm  or  Loaooa,  IMS 
ItOa.     •va.pf.lff.dalk.    fla. 

Moaoln  rrad  bafora  ibo  ArraooratifaKat  8oostt  or  Laaooa,  IMML 

Tat  It    0«% .  pf^  ■  «0«. alaia.    fU 

Tbo  Pandit-A  HoolbU  Joamal  af  Ibo  Baanraa  (MlffO.  datilfd  lo 
iMMkM  lJtarata#a.  OI4  a«ka.  10  f«la  IffO-lfTC  Haw  Otfia^  0 fdk 
(Ul  aai)  It70  ItTf.     g\  U  pat  tiliai 

Pokinf  OaMttO  --Trmaalaiioai  af  iba  IVktaf  OaaHto  %m  Ii7t»  ItTI^ 
Itfi.  1171,  1170,  !•;:.  m4  lf7iL    ftaL  ^aia.     !••  04.  atoOb 


S7  and  59,  L»3gaU  HiU,  London,  B.O. 
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Thilola^cal  Soelety  (Tmuaotioiu  of  Tha).     A  Completa  Set,  ia- 
clodiDg  tha  Procecdingi  of  tba  Philologual  Socutj  Tor  Oa  J«ua  IMS-ISil. 
0  Toll.    Th*  Phi)oloc£al  Sodetj'a  TraoMurtioin,  ISi4  to  I8TS.     IS  roU,     Th* 
Philolosiu]  Sociotj'iEitn  TolanM.    S  toIl   In  all  10  nli.  Sn.    X19  lb  Of. 
Proceedmgi  (The)  of  th«  Philological  Societj  1S41-18S1.    «  nil.  8n.     £«. 
TranMcHoni  of  the  Fhilologiod  Boeictj,  1S51>1876.    IS  nb.  Sro.    £10  \t». 
•.•  The  Tulumci  Air  1M7,  IBeS-9,  1870-1,  and  ISTS^,  an  OBly-la  b*  h^  1B 
complota  Kt(,  aa  aboT*. 

8*par»U  VcIuMM. 
For  1851:  containing  papcn  bj  Bar.  J.  W.  BUkedej,  Ear.  T.  O.  Coekaja^ 
IleT.  J.  Dbtic*,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donatdion,  Dr.  Thcod.  Ookliliiekar,  FroC  T.  Brrritt 
Key,  J.  M.  KcmbU,  Dr.  R.  0.  Latham,  t.  U.  Lndlow,  naulcigh  Wadgwood, 


etc     Sto.  d.     £1  1 


For  1 85S :  with  pntMi*  hr  Dr.  Car)  AM,  Dr.  W.  Blaak,  Bar.  Jna  Dan**,  Miai 

A.  Oornej,  Jai.  Kenned;,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  B.  O.  UlhuD,  Hcaij  H&lde^ 

W.  Kiillef,  Thoi.  Wutta,  Heiuleigh  Wedgwood,  eta.    In  4  putt.   Sro.    £1  la. 

•,*  Enmilaioi  Language  of  Aiulnlia,h7W.  Bidlej;  and  FalN  Elfmolopea,  bf 

S.  Wc'igvood,  eepiratelj.     li. 

For  1Sa6-7:  with  pnpera  h;  Prof.  Aufrwht,  Herbert  Coleridga,  Levia  Er.  Dm, 
M.  lie  Uaan,  \V.  C.  Jaardain,  Jamei  Ecnnedr.  Prof.  Kej,  Dr.  O.  Lathaio,  J.  M. 

-    '    '   °   "    >«ne,  Henileigh  We'         '    -   -  »- ^    »-- 

(Th     " 

nitled.)     £1  li.  each  toIud 

For  186S:  including  the  rolam*  of  Eirlr  Engliib  Poenu,  LItcs  of  the  SaiMta, 

edilcil  from   MS3.   bT  P.   J.  Fornirall ;   and  papen  br  Em.  Adama,   PniC 

Aufrechl,  Ilcrbert  Coleridge,  R«r.   Fnindi  Crawford,  H.  da  Hua  HettOMa, 

Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Loitner,  ele.    Sto.  A.    lie 

For  18;9;  irith  pnpen  by  Dr.  E.  Adami,  Prof.  AuTracht,  Tlerti.  Coleiidn,  T.  J. 

Furnivnll.  Pruf.  T.  H.   Eej,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Prof.  De  Uorgan,  F.Pulnky, 

llpnslciyh  WcdE<Tood,  etc.     Sro.  d.     Ut. 

For  1860-1 :  including  The  Plaj  of  the  Bacrament;  and  Piacon  agan  Arintb,  th* 

PasaioD  of  our  Lord,  in  Cornish  and  EngHah,  both  from  MSS.,  editad  hj  Dr. 

Whitlcf  Stokci;  and  papera  bj  Dr.  E.  Adanii,  T.  F,  Barham,  Re*.  Dcnrant 

Cokriil^,  Hcrhcrt  Colcndge,  Sir  John  F.  DaTii,  Diab;  P.  Frr,  ProT.  T.  H. 

Key,  Dr.  C.  Lollner,  Bishop  Thirlvrall,  Ilenileigb  Wedgwood,  B.  F.  Wmj- 

mouth,  ete.    8to.  cL     IZt. 

For  1S62-3  :  with  papen  bj  C.  B.  Ctfltj,  D.  P.  Fry,  Prof.  Eey,  H.  Uildan, 

Rich.  Morris,  F.  \f.  Kcvman,  Babort  Fraeoek,  Henaldgh  Wedgwood,  H.  P. 

Weynioulh,  etc    8to.  cL     "* 

~  '.  niiiLiiiiin?  I.  idanniriva  (jaa.)  inouti,  ......  .....  v.,_.„...  .....  w.»-_ 

..     _.  Kcwnan'i  (Pnneij  W.)  Tait  flf 
T  I^tin  Translation ;  1.  Bamea'a  fDt. 


eiokce,  etc     Sto.  cL      12*. 
•,•   Scpamlely  :  Manning'*  Inquiry,  8».— 
'   Gwrcani  An  By*,  St. 


i  IgnTina  Imoriptka,  3a.— 


For  IS65  :  incluilltig  WhcallaT'i  (11.  B.)  Dictionary  af  Bcdnplieatad  Woria  in  tlw 
English  Linguagc;  and  piper*  by  Prnf.  Aufrceht,  Ed.  Brock,  C.  R  CayUr, 
BeT,  A.  J.  Church,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  ReT.  E.  H.  Enawlea,  Prof.  H.  Haldn, 
Eon.  G.  P.  Harsh,  John  Rhyi.  Guthbnnd  Mgfuuon,  Heiuleigh  Wadfvood,  H. 
B.  Wbeatley,  etc     Sto.  eL     11*. 

For  18S6 :  indudiiig  1.  Grr^or'a  (Rct.  Walter)  BanSihire  Dialeet,  witk  OkaavT 
of  Words  omitted  by  JimirHn;  3.  Edmonditon'a  (TJ  Glouairof  tba  SbalUM 
DUlcct ;  and  pspers  by  Prof.  Canal.  C.  B.  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Frj,  TnL  T.  JL 
Eey,  Guthbmnd  Vigfuuon,  UeuUigb  Wedgwood,  ate.    STft.  d.    lllh 


Zin^uislic  Publications  of  Truhner  ^  Co., 


_.    Ellii  (A.  JO  On  PaliDoljpo  represcDtiDg  Spoken  Souodi;    DDd  on  Ifai 

Diphlhonr  "Oj."  Th«  Tolunw  for  1868-9—1.  Ellii'i  (A,  J.)  Only  ECKlisb 
ProclnmarLon  of  Oenrj  HI.  in  Oct,  1268;  to  which  ate  added  "  The  Cu<koo'»  Song 
'  "The  PrJMacr'i  Privtr,"  Ljrict  of  the  XIII.  Cenlur?,  with  Glastmrj;  snd  a. 

■     ■   "       ''"■■'  ■    "     Itt).  A.H.) 

Th»t  for 

1873-1— Sncct'i  {El.)  Biitorj  ofEngtiili  Soundi. 
For  1875-6:  containing  the  Bit.  Richard  Morri*  (I>rciident),  Faunh  and  Fiftb 
AoDUnl  AddroKS.     I.   Some  Sonrcei  of  Aitid  llythologr  bj  E.  I.,  ilrnndrclh; 

I.  0.  B.  CaylcT  on  Certain  Italian  DiminutiTci;  S.  Change*  made  bf  fouf 
joaDg  Children  in  Pronounring  English  Wordi.  bj  Jet.  U.  Mentte«:  4.  Ths 
Mam  Language,  b;  11.  Jeantr ;  6.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  bf  F.  T. 
£l»orlh;i  e.  £Dg1i>h  Metre,  bj  Prof.  J.  B.  Major:  7.  Wordi,  I^tgic,  and 
Oraniinar,  b;  n.  Sneet ;  8.  The  Rowiin  LiDEVilca  and  its  Dialectg,  bj  ^.  R. 
Moifill  1  B.  Rclici  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Monnt's  B>f,  b;  H.  Jenner. 
10.  Dialecliud  Prehiitorie  Focmi  of  Old  Englith.     Bj  Hcnrr  Sweet,  Eu].; 

II.  Dd  llie  Dinlecli  of  M  on  mouth  ihire,  Herefordihire,  Warceitenhire, 
Olooceiteriliire,  Berkihirc,  Oifordihirc,  South  Warwickibire,  South  North- 
ampton thi  re,  ItDckingIiam\hite,  Henfordibire,  Mlddtecei,  and  Sortej,  with  a 
New  CluiificitioD  of  tha  Englitb  Dialecla.  Bj  Prince  Louii  Lucien  fiooapuU 
(nltb  Too  Mapa),  Index,  etc     Part  I.,  61.  i  Fartll.,6'.;  Part  IIL,  2t. 

For  1877  S-S:  containing  the  Preiident'i  (ITanrr  Sweet,  Eiq.)  Siith  and  BcTcnlb 
Annual  Addrcuo.  I.  Accadian  rhooologT.  b;  ProfnfOr  A.  H.  Safce;  2.  On 
Etri  and  Thtri  in  Chincor.  bj  Dr.  R.  W'ejnioutb ;  3,  The  Grammar  of  the 
Dialect  of  Wot  Somenet.  b;  f.  T.  Elworthj,  Eiq.;  4.  Engtiih  Uetre,  by 
Pioreiiar  J.  B.  Major;  6.  The  Maligaij  Langua)^  by  tbe  Ker.  W.  E. 
Couiiua;  6.  The  Atiglo-Cjmiic  Score,  by  A.  j.  Ellia,  P.>q.,  F.R.S.  810. 
Part  I.,  St.  1  Part  II.,  7t. 

Tht  Socitty'i  Extra  Tolumu. 

Early   Bngllih  Tolnme,  1EI63-6f,  conlsiaLng-.  I.  Liber   Care  Cocorum,  a.n.  t. 

H40.    -2.  IlBQipole'i   (Itichaid   Rolle)    Pricke  of  Coniclence,   k.n.  c.  13i0.— 

3.  The  CsslcUolT  Love,  A.D.  c.  1320.      810.  cloth.      1865.     £\. 
Or  aeparatelf:  liber  Cure  Cocornm,  Edited  b*  Rteh.  Morris  la.;  Huap^'* 

(Ro)Ie)  Pricke  of  Conadencc.  edited  by  Rich.  HorrU,  12*. ;  aadTU  OMO  off 

Lore,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymoath.  tt. 
Dan  Michel'*  Ajenbita  of  Inwyt,  or  Ramona  of  CsnadeDC*^  Ib  tb*  EanlU 

Dialect,  A.D.  1310.     From  the  Aotograph  MS.  in  Srlt.  Hot.    EOtad  vhk 

InlrodactioD,   Mar|<nal    1  nterpretatlooa,  and    Qloaaaiial  Ittdac,  by   Riabar4 

Morna.    Sio.  doth.     IBfiB.     11a. 
Leiini'a  (Peter,  a.n.  If  70)  Manlpnlaa  Tocabnloran :  ■  RbjutngDietloiwiT  af 

the  Eogliah  Laofuage.   With  an  Alphabetical  Indei  by  H.  B.  wbMtI«y.    Ira. 

doth.     1867.     1 5a. 
Skeat'i  (Rei.  W.  W.)  MiEio-Oothic  Qlonaiy,  with  an  IntrodnefiaB,  am  OntHM  of 

Mieto-Gothic  Granmar,  and  a  lift  of  Auelo-Saioa  and  old  tad  modara  Eof- 
"   ~    ■  '  h  Hato-Ootbia.     ISeS.    trc-d.     fc. 


iiah  M'ordi  etymologically  connected  with  Haao-Ootbia.     ISeS.    trc.  d 
Ellia   (A.  J.)   on  Early   Engliib   Pronond^D,  with   oapaeUI    RafcnoM   I* 

ShakapereudditnceTi  eontaininran  lD«iM|atIoB  of  Um  OotiMpOBdoM*  af 

Writing  viih  Speech  In  EngUnd  from  tho  Aagto-SaioB  Period  to  tl«  PinK 

Day,  etc    « part*.     8to.     1S69-7S.    £>. 
McdiaTal  Greek  Teita:   A  Collection  of  the  Earliett  CocBpontioM  ia  Tdgv 

Greek,  prior  to  aj>.   MW.      With  Prolwonena  and  Cntial  Notat  bj  W. 

\rtgner.    Part  I.    BeTen  Pocma,  thret  3t  wbiA  •PP**'  Ar  tba  Int  tia« 

ISTi.    Bn.    lOt.  ML  ,-f 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  EX. 
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Boyal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Transactions 

of  rhe).  First  Series,  6  ParU  in  3  Vols.,  4to.,  Plates ;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  10  Vols,  or  30  Parts,  and  Vol.  XI.  ParU  1  and  2,  8to.,  Plates;  18^3-76. 
A  complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  jClO  10«.  Verj  scarce.  The  first  series  of 
this  important  scries  of  contributions  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  Tcry  scarce.  Of  the  Second  Series,  YoL 
I.-IV.,  each  containing  three  parts,  are  quite  out  of  print,  and  can  only  be  had 
in  the  complete  scries,  noticed  above.  Three  Numbers,  price  4#.  6tf.  each,  form 
a  Tolume.     The  price  of  the  volume  com|)lete,  bound  in  cloth,  is  13«.  6<<i 

Separate  Publicatioju. 

I.  Fasti  Monastici  Aevi  Saxon  ici  :  or  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 
Religious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conqnest,  to  which  le 
prefiied  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Waltb& 
DB  Gray  Birch.     Royal  8 to.  cloth.     1872.     7«.  6if. 

II.  Li  Chantari  di  LANCELLnrro;  a  Troubadour's  Poem  of  the  XIV.  Cent. 
Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  bj 
Walter  ub  Gray  Birch.     Royal  8vo.  cloth.     1874.    7s. 

III.  Inquisitxo  Comitatus  Cantabiugienhis,  nunc  primnm,  h  Manuscripto 
unico  in  Bibliothcca  Cottoniensi  asservato,  typis  mandate  t  subjicitur  Inquisitio 
Eliensis:  cura  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.  Royal  4to.  With  map  and  3  facsimiles. 
1876.    £2  2«. 

IV.  A  CoMMONPLACE-BooK  OP  JoHN  MiLTOX.  Reproduced  by  the  antotyp« 
process  from  the  original  M  S.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Fred.  U.  Uraham,  Bait.y 
of  Netherby  Ilall.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Horwood.  Sq.  follow 
Only  one  hundred  copies  printed.     1876.     £2  2t. 

V.  Chhonicon  Adje  de  Usk,  a.d.  1377-1404.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes,  by  Ed.  Maunde  Thompson.     Royal  8vo.     1876.     10s.  M. 

Transactions  of  the  Rotal  Society  of  Litebaturs  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  First  Series,  6  parts  in  3  vols.  4to.  plates;  1827-39.  Second 
Scries,  10  vols,  or  ^0  parts,  and  vol.  xi.  parts  1  and  2,  8vo.  plates,  1843-76. 
A  complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  £10  10«.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  and  parts  on  application. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archseology. — Transactions  of  the.    Svo.  Vol.  I. 

Part.  I.,  12i.  iid.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  12«.  64/.  (this  part  cannot  be  sold 
separately,  or  otherwise  than  with  the  complete  sets).  Vols.  II.  and  III.» 
2  parts,  10«.  C^.  each.  Vol  IV.,  2  parts,  12«.  6d,  each.  VoL  V.,  Part.  I.,  16s.  | 
Part  II.,  12«.  6(/.    VoL  VI ,  2  parts,  12«.  6<l.  each. 

Syro-Egyptian  Society. — Original    Papers    read   before    the   Syro- 

Fgyptian  Society  of  London.  Volume  I.  Part  1.  8vo.  sewed,^2  plates  and  a 
map,  pp.  144.     3s.  M, 

Trtibner*8  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Eecord. — A  Register  of 

the  most  important  works  published  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Indian 
China,  and  the  British  Colonies  ;  with  occasional  Notes  on  German*  Dutch, 
French,  etc.,  books.  4to.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  Subscription  6s.  per 
annum,  or  6<f.  per  number.  A  complete  set,  Nos.  1  to  142.  London,  1866  to 
1879.     £n  12f. 
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16  Linguatie  Publieat'ions  of  ThibTter  ^  Co^ 

History,  Geograpliy,  Travels,  Ethnography, 
ArchsBology,  Law,  Numismatics. 

Badley. — ^Iwoiam  SFissioxabt  Kecord  asd  irEUOUi*!.  Votcira.  By 
tba  Rcf.  B.  H.  BiDlkt,  of  th«  Amcricaa  Metbodiil  Mission.  Sto.  pp.  iK. 
■nd  380,  cloth.     1876.     lOi.  6d. 

Balfour. — ^iitb  a^d  Strats  from  the  F*x  Easi  ;  being  a  Scncs  of 
DisroDDcctcd  EsHji  on  MsUcri  relatigg  to  ChioB.  Bj  FaaoKKic  Ht^Kr 
BaLfods.    1  lol.  (temj  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  324.     IQt.  id. 

Beke. — Thb  latb  I)R.CaAiu.£sBKKB'sI)i3C0TEBEes  of  Sisai  a  Arabia 
lod  Id  Midian.  With  Portrtit,  Oeologietl,  Botinical,  and  Co ncbologlcal  Re- 
ports. Plans,  Map,  nnd  13  Wood  Engrayings.  Edittd  b;  bis  Widon.  Ito;.  Sro. 
pp.  XI.  >ud  60S,  dotb.  1S7S.  !8f.  Morocco,  £1  lOt. 

BcUew. — Fbok  tub  Iicvdb  to  tub  Tiohis;  aNnrrativo  of  a  Joarney 
tbtougb  the  Conntriei  of  Balochiitnn.  Afghinistsn,  Kbcnmn,  ind  Inn,  in 
18!2  i  togetbcr  itilb  ■  Sjrnoplicsl  Cnnimsr  and  VocabQlarf  of  lh«  Drafaoe 
(-tiganEC,  >nd  *  Record  of  the  Meteorological  ObMrtition*  tnd  Allitudri  on 
Ibe  March  from  tbe  Indus  to  LhcTigru.  By  H.  W.  BtLLi«,  CS.I.,  Burgcoo 
Bengal  Stair  Corps,  Author  of  "  A  Jonrnal  of  ■  Mitaioo  to  Afghanlrtan  in 
1857-58,"  and  "  \  Grimmar  and  Diclionarj  of  Ihi  PakWhto  Langnaje," 
V.tmj  8to.  clolb.     !♦«. 

Sellew. — Eashvir  k-hv  KAsnaAit.  A  Narrative  of  the  Jonrney  of  the 
Embasj  10  Kaabgar  in  IS73-74.  Bf  H.  W.  Dellew,  C.S.I.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  inii.  and  iltt.     Iftt. 

Beveridge. — The  Dietbict  of  Qakaeqakj;  iU  History  and  Ststdstice. 
^j  IT  Beveuidoe,  B.C.8.     Sio.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  ISO.    21>. 

Bibliotheoa  Orientalls;   or,  b  Complete  List  of   Books,  Fampblets, 

Etssja,  and  Jonmali,  pabliibed  in  France,  GermsDr.  England,  and  tba 
Colonies,  on  tlie  Iliitoij  and  tbe  Oeographf,  the  Religiona,  tbe  Antiquitiei, 
Literatnre.  and  Languages  of  the  East.  Edited  bj  Ckarlki  PBiKDasici. 
Part  1.,  1876,  scned,  pp.  Bfl,  U.  M.  Part  II..  1877,  pp.  100.  3a.  6A  Part 
III.,  1878,  3f.  6i. 
Blochmann. — Scnooi.  Oeooripbt  op  India  akd  BciTisa  Bubhak.     By 

H.  DlochusNN,  M.A.     13n>o.  pp.  Ti.  andlOO.     £>.  6^ 


BreticImeldeT. — Notes  ok  Chikesg  Meslstal  Tkavellebs  to  tub 

Wfbt.     Dj  E.  8r£tsciikbidis.  M.D.     Dem;  Sto.  sd.,  pp.  ISO.    t: 
Bretscbnelder.  —  0»   the   Knowlemb  Possesses  bt  the  AsCTEar 

Cui^E^a  or  TBI  AhabS  XHO  Ahabia:(  Colomej*,  and  other  Western  Conn- 
triei mentioned  in  Chiaese  BooVs.  67  E.  Bsitscunkideb,  M.D.,  Phjaician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Felling,    tto.  pp.  28,  sewed.    1871.     Is. 

Bretichneider. — Notices  of  the  Medlktal  Oeoobapht  and  Histokt 
or  Ce!4tbal  and  Wsstebk  Asia.  Dtnini  from  Chinese  and  Moagol  Writingi, 
and  Compurrd  with  the  ObserTationi  of  Weatern  Autbon  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bf  E.  B&btbcuh BIDES,  M.D.    Sia.  Kwed.  pp.  !S3,  with  two  Uapa.     lis.  td. 

BreUobn eider.  —  ABcnxoLooiCAL  asd  Histoeical  Reseabceei  ob 
Pekiho  and  its  Eniiboki.  Bj  E.  BBExtcii.'JBtDBB,  M.O.,  Phfticiu  '^  th« 
Buaiaa  Legation  it  Peking.    Imp.  8to.  Mwed,  pp.  04,  willl  t  Maps.    fa. 
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Bnhler. — Eleven   Lano-Gravts  of  the  Ghauluktas  of  A^niLTlp.- 

A  Contribation  to  the  History  of  Gigarat.  Br  G.  BOhleiu  I61110.  Mwod.' 
pp.  120,  with  Facsimile.    S«.  6tf. 

Burgess. — Abchj^olooical  Subtet  of  TVesterit  India.  Vol.1.  Report 

of  the  First  Season's  Operations  in  the  BelgSLm  and  Kalailgi  Districti.  Jan.  to* 
May,  187  4.  By  James  B  una  ess.  With  5G  photocraphs  and  lidi.  plates. 
Royal  4to.  pp.  Tiii.  and  46.    £2  2«.  *^        o    r  r 

Vol.  2.  Rcjiiort  of  the  Second  Season's  Operations.    Report  on  the  Antiqnitica  of 
Kathiawad  and  Kacbh.   1874-5.  Br  James  Buroem,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc. 
With  Map,  Inscriptions,  Photographs,  etc.    Roy.  4to.  half  bound,  pp.  x.  and 
242.     £3  3#.  -^  rr 

Vol.  3.  Report  of  the  Third  Season's  Opera tiona.  1876-76.  Report  oa  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  District  Royal  4to.  half  bound 
pp.  Tiii.  and  138,  with  66  photographic  and  lithographic  pUtes.     £2  2«. 

Burnell. — Elements  of  South  Indian  PaiuEographt.  From  the 
Fourth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  a.d.  By  A.  C  Burnell.  Second  Corrected 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  31  Plates  and  Map,  la  One  Vol.  4to.  pp.  xIt.-148. 
£2  12#.  6rf.  "^ 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Rajah  BAimoHUH 
Rot.  By  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  With  Fire  Illustrations.  8to.  pp* 
272,  cloth.    7t.  6<f. 

Colcbrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henbt  Thovab 

CoLEBROOKE.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrookb,  Bart.,  M.P., 

The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowdl.     In  3  Tola. 
Vol.  I.    The  Life.    AVith  Portrait  and  Map.    Demy  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  ill.  and  492* 

14«. 
Tola.  n.  and  III.     The  Essays.     A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowbll» 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,     Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp. 

ZTi.-544,  and  X.-520.     1873.     28i. 

Conningham. — ^The  Stufa  of  Bhabhut.    A  Buddhist  Monument, 

ornamented  with  numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  \jtmA  and 
History  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Uy  Alexander  Cunninobasc,  C.S.I.,  CLB.,' 
Director-Gencral  Archxological  Surrey  of  India,  etc.  Royal  4to.  doth,  gilt, 
pp.  Tiii.  and  HI-,  with  51  Photographs  and  Lithographic  Platea.  1879.    £3  8«. 

Cunningham. — ^The  Ancient  Geogem'hy  of  India.    L  The  Buddhiit 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alc\'  -. '  -  r,  and  the  TraTcls  of  Hwea-Thtang. 
By  Alexander  Cdnni>:oham,  Major- General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.     8to.  pp.  zz.  590,  cloth.     1870.    28«.  ' 

Cunningham. —  Archjeological  Sukyey  of  India.      Four  Beports^ 

made  during  the  years  l8(>2-G3-61-f^.  By  Alexander  CuNiiivQHAM,0.8.I.t 
Major.General,  etc.   With  Maps  and  Plates.   Vols.  1  to  8.   Svo. cloth.  £12. 

Dalton. — Descriftiye  Ethnology  of  Bengal.     By  Edward  Trm 

Dalton,  C.S.I.,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corpa,  etc.  Illustrated  by  lithoEraph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs.  3S  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  hair^u, 
pp.  340.    £6  6f. 

Da  Cunha. — Notes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul  and 

Bassein.  By  J.  Gbrson  da  Cunoa,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.H.  Eng.,  etc  8?o. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  262.     With  17  photographs,  9  plates  and  a  map.    £1  £«. 

Donnys. — Cui.na  and  Jafan.    A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Forts  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ;  formlof 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  fai 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wx.  Frederick  Maters,  F.R.O.S; 
iI.M.*s  Consular  Senrice;  N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  Serficsi  and 
CiiAKLRs  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  bj  N.  B.  Dbhmtb. 
In  one  ? olume.    8to.  pp.  600,  cloth.    j62  2s. 
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18  Lirguistle  Publications  of  Trvimer  ^  Co.,  \ 

Dow(on. — A  Clisbicu.  Dictiosabt  of  Einda  Mythology  and  Hiatoir, 
Geography  aod  Llteiitan.  Bj  Jons  Dowaos,  M.K.A.8.,  Uw  loUnat  in  tiia 
EUff  CoUegch  In  One  Volume,  pott  g>o.  clath,  pp.  n.  ind  412.  1879.     10a 

Datt. — Hj?roBiciL  Studies  asd  Kecreatioms,  By  Shosheb  Cuuuueb 
DtTT,  Bdi  B£h&iIoor.  I  lOli.  aemr  6to.  pp.  viii.  and  169,  and  tUK  ud  AS8. 
1S79.     314. 

Covino*  :-T01.  I.  Tin  World'i  HiiUiTj  mold— 1.  ThB  Ai 
Waild.  Vol.lt.  Bcntal.  An  AffoohI  oflhcCDintrt  nam  IbcE 
sf  India.— Tht  Bulai  at  Ibt  Old  World,  lud  u  MlfnloaM  of  < 

EUiot. — Ueuoirs  ox  tbe   Hibtobt,  Folkloke,  and  DiSTEiBnnoif  (ft 

THB     RaOEI     or     THK     NoRTH     WiSTESN      PBOTINCK     0*     InDIA  ;      bclog      IQ 

■mpliGcd  Kdilian  of  the  original  Sapplcmentarf  GlDuar;  of  Inittui  Tenn*. 
Bf  the  Ule  Sir  Henbt  M.  Rluot,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Hon.  Kut  India  Companj'i 
Bengal  Ciiil  ScrrUe.  Rdlted,  reriMrd.  and  re-arrangrd,  b;  JoiiM  Beams*, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  CiTilSenicei  Membrr  of  the  Oermaa  OrienUl  Soeielr,  of 
■he  Asialic  Socleliei  of  Psrii  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Soclclj  of 
Liiadoo.  In  2  tdIi.  demy  8to.,  pp.  ix.,  370,  and  39G,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plalet,  one  full-page  colonred  Map,  and  three  large  coloored 
folding  tiapt.    3Si. 

"Elliot. — The  ITistoet  o»  InniA,  na  told  by  its  own  Historians.     The 

Mubsmrnfldiin  Period.  Complete  in  Eight  Tail,  Edited  from  the  Poithamoua 
Papen  ot  the  tite  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  Eiat  India  Companj'i  Bengal 
Ciiil  Seriice,  by  Prof,  ians  Doirsov,  MR. A. 8.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurat. 

ToU.  Land  U.  ^"lEh  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  Sto.  pp.  iXAu.aDdi42, 
I.  and  iiO,  cloth.      I8>.  C«ch. 

Vol.  III.  8*0.  pp.  xiL  aod  627,  cloth.    24i. 

Vol.  IV.    Sfo.  pp.  X.  aod  363  cloth     31* 

Vol.  V.    8td.  pp.  lii.  and  3TS,  cloth.    2lt. 

Vol  VI.  Sro.  pp.  iriiL  and  £74,  cloth.    31t. 

Vol.  VII.  Sto.  pp.  riii.  and  £71,  cloth.    2I(. 

Vol.  VIII.  8to.  pp.  mil.,  4«,  and  lnili.  cloth.    2tr. 

Parley. — Eotpt,  Ctpbcs,  and  Ablatio  Tcsket.     By  J.  Lewis  Farlbt, 

Aulhor  of  "  The  tlfsonrces  o(  Turkey,"  etc.   Demy  Uio.  cl.,  pp.  Jti-a;0,  lOt  fid. 

FftTnliain. — HouE\rABD.  Being  Notes  of  a  Jonmey  through  Ohlu, 
India,  Etcypt,  and  Eoropa.  Bj  the  Ber.  t.  M.  W.  Famthax.  8*o.  doth,  pp. 
400,  with  QDmeroDi  iUnatraUoni.     lOa.  M.  '  - 

Fonumdor.— Air  AccomiT  of  ths  PoLTvssiAa  Rick:  ItaOrigmnd 
Uigrationi.    By  A.  Fobmandu.     ToL  I.    Fort  Qto.,  elath.    It,  64. 

Forsyth. — Repobi  op  a  Mission  to  Tashjiid  nf  1875,  under  Gommind 
of  Sir  T.  D.  FonaiTH,  K.C.S.I.,  CB.,  Benpl  dnl  Sorioa,  »tth  Htrtoried 
and  Geographical  Intormaticn  r^ardbf  dw  PoaaeidoDt  of  tlM  flanw  ef 
Yarkaod.  With  43  Pbotographa,  4  LithotrapUe  Plate*,  and  t  larp  VoIAh 
Map  of  EaeUm  Tnrkeitaa.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  ir.  ud  57S.    £i  5*. 

Garrett — A  Classical  DicrioBAitT  o»  Isdu,  illtutratiTe  of  the  My- 
tholMy,  PhHoiophy,  Literatnre,  Antiqnitlea,  Arta,  Haonera,  Cutoma,  rto.,  af 
the  Uiada*.    By  Josn  Gaibxtt.    Sto.  p^  x.  and  798.    dotk.    SO*. 

Garrett. — BurrLEHEiri  to  tkx  asotk  Classical  DicnonixT  of  Imua. 
^J''o""2*»""|D'^t«'o'P»l>lkInitnictIonBlMyioi».    Sro.olotl^.pp. 

Gazetteer  of  th '  Central  FroTincea  ot  Ijidit.  Edited  by  CHiim 
Gbavt,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  GommlidbDer  of  tb*  Caatral  ProetDOM.  BacMld 
Edition.  Wllb  ■  lery  large  fol^ng  Hap  of  the  Coatnl  PrevboM  <^  Uta. 
Demy  Sro.  pp.  clfiL  and  583,  doth.  1870,    41  4*. 
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Ooldstiicker. — On  the  Defictexcii^  ts  the  Present  Adxintstbitiov- 

or  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As* 
sociation  on  the  8th  Jane,  1870.  Bj  Thbodor  OoLDSriicKBB,  Profeaaor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  He.     Demj  8to.  pp.  56,  tewed.    It.  ML 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  op  Sotttkebn  India..   By  Charles  E.  (}otsx. 

8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth    lOf.  64. 

Oriffin. — ^The  Rajas  of  toe  Pun  jar.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  10  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern^ 
ment.  Bj  Lepel  H.  Gkiffix,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Anthor  of  "  The  Punjab  Chiefi,"  etc.  Second 
edition.     Koya)  8vo.,  pp.  ziv.  and  630.  .  21t. 

Griffls. — The  ^fkado's  Empire.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan  firom 
660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  ObservationSy  and 
Studies  in  Japan,  1870-74.  Bv  \7.  £.  Griffis.  Illustrated.  8to  cL,  pp. 
626.    £1. 

Hodgson. — ESSA.TS  on  the  Lanouaoes,  Literature,  and  RsuGioir 

or  Nepal  and  1'ibet;  together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countriea.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  lit* 
British  Minister  at  NepM.     Royal  8 vo.  cloth,  pp.  288.    I4t. 

Hodgson. — ^Miscellaneous  Essats  Belating  to  Indian  Suhjecta.    By 

B.  n.  Hodgson,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  In  Two  Yolumea.  Post  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  riii.  and  408,  and  viii.  and  348.     1880.    28 «. 

Hunter. — A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  By  TV.  TV.  Hunter,  B.A., 

LL.D.  Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India;  one  of 
the  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  M.R.G.S.;  and  Honorary  Member 
of  various  Learned  Societies. 


VOL. 

I.  2t  ParganAs  and  Sandarbani. 
II.  Nadija  and  Jcssor. 
III.  Midnapor»  Tldglf  and  Honrah. 
IV.  Bordwfin,  BirbhQm  and  B&nkurA. 
V.  Dacca,  BdkorganJ,  Farldpur  and  Mai- 

roanrinh. 
VI.  Cblttagong    Hill    Tract*.    Chittagonr, 
-_  Nofikbaif,Tippcrah.  and  UillTipperah 
State. 
VII.  Meldah,  Rangpur  and  Dlnfijpor. 
VIII.  RAjjibdhf  and  BogrtL 
IX.  Morshiddbid  and  Fibni. 


vou 

X.  DAijning,  Jalpiigoxf  and  Xneh  Behar 
XI.  PatnA  and  Siran.  I^Ute. 

XII.  GayA  and  ShAbAbAd. 

XIII.  Tirnut  and  CbampAraa. 

XIV.  BbAgalpor  and  SantAl  Pargiaia.      r 
XV.  Monghyr  and  Parniah. 

XVI.  UazAribAah  and  Lobirdagt. 
XVII.  Singbbdm.  ChaUA,  NAgpur  Tribotaij 

States  and  MAnbhdm. 
XVin.  Cuttack  and  Balaaor. 
XI. X.  Pnrf,  and  Oritsa  Tributary  States. 
XX.  Fisheries,  Botany,  and  General  Index. 


Published  by  command  of  the  Government  of  India.  In  20  Vola.  8to.  half* 
morocco.     £5.  1 

Hunter  (P.  M.) — An  Account  op  the  BRiTisn  Settlevent  of  Adbt 

in  Arabia.  Compiled  by  CapUin  P.  M.  Hunter,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.8.y 
Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden.     Demy  8vo.  half-morocco,  pp.  xii.-232. 

7#.  6rf.  : 

Hunter. — Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.   A  System  of  Famine 

Warnings.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  216.  1874k 
7#.  6rf. 

Hunter. — The  Indian  Musalmans.    By  TV.  TV.  Hunter,  B.A.,  ISL.'D^ 

Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  etc.  Author  of  "^The 
Annals  of  Eural  Bengal,'*  etc.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  219.  1876i» 
10s.  6d. 

Japan. — M'ap  of  Kippon  (Japan) :  Compiled  from  Native  •Maps,  and 

the  Notes  of  most  recent  Travellers.  By  R.  Henrt  Bkunton,  M.IOJI.9 
F.R.G.S.  1 877.  In  4  sheeU,  £3 ;  roller,  varnished,  £310*.;  Folded,  in  caae,  £4. 

\ 


So  Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  §■  Co., 

teitnet.~8niiir-I-l8L*Jt.  Being  n  Slteleli  of  the  History  ind 
Litentnr«  ot  Mulummadiuiltm  ind  their  place  in  UaiTerisI  Hiitorf.  Ar  t\$ 
«w  af  MaulwU.  Bj  O.  W.  Liitxeh.  P»rt  1.  The  F,«rlj  BUloir  of  Anblk 
to  th«  f»ll  of  tbs  Abutidei.    Sio.  leaeiL    Laheit.     6t. 

leland.— FcsiKo ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  ChincBe  Buddhist 
rrie»l»  in  the  FiAb  Centarr.  Lj  Cuables  G.  Lelako.  Croirn  Bto.  doth,  pp. 
lU.  and  312.     1:64. 

Xeonowens. — Tub  Rouaxce  op  Siauesb  Hibev  Life.    By  Un.  Amu 

~  II.Leonowens,  Auibotof  "Tho  EngUA  GoTcrncH  at  the  SiwncM  Court." 
Wilh  17  Iltuilr»lion»,  principally  from  Photojr«piii,  bj  the  pcnaUaion  of  J. 
Tbomion,  Bsq.    Ctowo  8(o.  dotb,  pp.  Till,  and  2'9.    14(. 

Xeonowens. — Tns  Exqlish  Govebwess  &i  the  Suuese  Codot; 
bclns  RccoDcclions  ot  (ii  jrira  ia  ti.e  RoynX  TiIbm  at  B^agkok.  Bj  Ahm* 
HAKOiliTrs  LioKowiNB.  Wilh  Illiutntioiw  trom  Photograpbi  preimteJ  to 
tbe  Author  bj  the  King  of  SUm.     S>o.  cloth,  pp.  I.  tad  333.     ISTO      \it. 

HcCrindle. — The  Commerce  and  Jfavigation  of  the  Erytbrffinn  Sea. 

Beiiig  >  TranrlalfoQ  of  tbs  Perlplu*  Man*  Eiithraci,  bj  an  Anonjinoiu  Writer, 
■ad  of  Arrian'a  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Kearkhoa,  from  (he  Moolb  of  lb" 
Indoi  to  the  Head  of  the  ^Penian  Oalf.  With  latrodnctian,  Commentary, 
Notes,  and  Indei.     Post  Sto.  etolb,  pp.  It.  and  238.     IS79.     Ta.  &!. 

HcCrindle. — Akoiekt  Ikdia  a*  Described  bt  HmisrnEsf*  **» 
Armar.  Being  a  Traiuhilion  of  the  Fragmenla  of  the  lodika  ot  llegaitlleat* 
collected  bj  Dr.  ScuwaHBEHK,  and  of  ihs  Firtt  Part  of  tbe  ludika  of  Arrias. 
Sj  J.  Vf.  McChihdlb,  M.A.,  Principal  of  tba  Goiemment  CoUege,  Patna, 
etc.  With  Introduction,  Noiei,  and  Hap  of  Ancient  India.  Pott  Bto.  cloth, 
pp.iiI.-32*.    I87r.     7a.  M. 

Markhtun. — ^Tdx  Naxbatives  or  tdb  Mis&iox  of  Oeobgb  Boqlb, 
O.C.S.,  to  the  Tesfau  liiima,  anil  of  tbe  Joutncj  of  Thomas  Iilanning  to  Lhw, 
EdiUd,  with  Hotel  and  loLroduciion,  and  livci  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning, 
bj  Cleii«st«  R  MAMBiii.  C.B,,  F.R.8,  Demj  8vo.,  wilh  Map*  and  lOua- 
tntioDi,  pp.  tlxi.  314,  c1.  3I>. 

•     Uarsdea's    NmniBmata    Orientalia.      New   IntcrnalJonal    Edition. 
Stt  ander  KnuuiaTA  OsisitTALtA. 

Uatthews. — Ethnoloot  akd  Fhiloloot  of  thb  HiOAnu  Iv^uira. 
By  ^7JUHI^0TOII  Matthbiti,  Auiatint  Ssrieaa,  U.S.  Arm;.  OmUmUr— 
Etbootrapbr,  Pbilolojj,  Grammar,  DietiODarT,  and  EniUih-Hidata*  Toa^ 
bularj.     8ra.  clotb.    fllla.M 

Uayers. — Treaties  between  the  Empire  of  Chinft  and  Foroign  Pomn. 
Together  with  BegnlaltoDi  for  th«  &adact  of  Forrlfs  Tndaa.  Bf  W.  J. 
Maieu,  CUnew  Sccretarr  to  U.  B.  M.'i  Lention  at  PeUu,  tn.  Pp.  vB. 
22SaDdii.    1S77.     QothjC}. 

Uayers. — China  and  Japan.    See  BEmrxs. 

ffltra. — Tm    AmiQnmEs   or    Okisu.     By  Susvduuia  IDtsa. 


mtra  — BtmnKA  Oata  ;  the  Hermitage  of  Sikya  Utini.  By  "Rumm- 
DKAI.AI.A  MitiA,  LUD-  ai.B.  4to.  doib,  pp.  iTl.  aad  3U,  wiik  SI  pblH. 
1878.    £1. 

Uoor.— 'Cnx  Hindu  Paxtheoit.  By  Edwau  Hook,  F.R.S.  A  new 
edition,  wllb  addltSeDal  Plats*,  Condeiwed  and  Aamlated  b;  t^  Her.  V.  O.' 
SiwrMV.    8to.  eloij,  ff.  liSL  nS  401,  with  93  PUtM,    ttM.    £».    • 


67  and  69,  LuJgate  Hill,  London,  B,C. 
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ZIorriB. — A  Descbiptite  axd  Hibtorical  Accoutii  of  tbs  Goutbit 
■ifi^  DiSTHJCT  in  the  Prtiidencr  of  Madrii     Bf  Hinbt  Moxmia,  formerijr  of  tk» 
M*dru  Ciiil  Scrrlo.     Aalhor  of  ■  "  Hittorr  of  India  for  Uh  in  SchooU  " 
■ad  other  vorki.     Svo.  doth  (with  >  map),  pp.  lii.  and  390.   1B7&.     13*. 

Notei,  Eocair,  op  Jochuits  raodo  in  the  years  1868,  1863,  1870, 1871, 
1872,  1673,  in  StHi,  doirn  ibc  Ti^>,  India,  Kuhmlr,  Cejion,  Japui,  Uob- 
gotia,  Siberia,  ihs  Unlttd  Statti,  the  Sandwielt  Iilandi,  and  Aulnlatla. 
Dcmr  8to.  pp.  G2t,  cloth.     IS75.     Itt.  . 

Nnmiamata  Orientalia. — The  TsTERiTATiosiL  Nthhsmata  Onvartuak. 

Edited  bj  Edit  Ann  TnoiiAt,  F.R.S.,  etc    YoL  I,     Illiutnted  with  30  Rntca 

and  ■  Map.     Rojral  4to.  doth.    £3  13fc  id. 
Alw  in  6  Tarta  told  upantdf,  tU.:— 
Tart  I.— Ancienl  Indian  Wdghti.  Bj  E.  Thoh*»,  P.K.S.,  etc  Bojal  4tft.  Mwad, 

pp.  84,  «ttb  a  Plate  and  a  Map  of  the  India  of  Mann.     9(.  id. 
Part  II.— Coini  of  the  Uituki  Toikomani.     Bf  Staxlet  Lahi  Fooli,  CotpM 

Chriiti  College  Oiford.     Bojal  4ta.  >e«ed,  pp.  44,  with  8  Platca.    9*. 
Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  I-jdia  and  Fenia.  ftom  tbe  Earlicat  Tlmea  to  tht  Fall 

of  the  Dynaslf   of   the    AchnmcDida.     B;  Sabclat  V.    HSAD,    Ajaiatant- 

ICrrper  of  Coins,   Britiih  Mouum.     Bojal  4ta.  lewcd,  pp.  Tiji,  and  38,  wllb 
hree  Aulotrpe  Dalea.      \0:  6d. 
Part  IT.  Tbe  Coini  of  the  Tnlani  Djnutj.     Bf  Editakd    Tbomai    RoOKM, 

rtoyal  4to.  eewed,  pp.  It.  and  -12,  and  1  Plate.     .<(. 
Part  V,  The  ParthLan  Coinsge.     Bj  PkbcT  Gardner,  M.A.      Rojal  4t».  MWod, 

pp.  i*.  and  6S,  vith  S  Autotfpe  Plate*.     18l 
Part  VI.  On  the  Ancient  Coini  and  Mrasurea  of  Cevlon.     With  a  DtlcuMioB  of 

the  Ccjlan  Date  of  (he  Iluddba'a  Death.     Bj  T.  W.  RsTa  Datim,  BarriatM- 

st-Lnv,  late  of  tbe  Cej^lon  Cicil  Seriice.   Rojal  4t(i.  >ewed,  pp.  GO,  with  Fbfak 

It): 

Osbnm. — The  Mo-xntESTAL  Histobt  of  Eotit,  m  recorded  on  Um 
Ruini  of  her  Templei,  Palacei,  and  Tombi.  Bj  William  Okbukm.  ninatraled 
with  Mapi,  Platei,  etc  2  tola.  8to.  pp.  lii.  and  (61 ;  liL  and  64S,  elotk 
£.2  It.    Oat  of  print. 

Vol.  I.— From  Ihe  Cotoniiallon  of  the  Tal1<j  to  the  TIall  of  lh>  Patriareh  Ateam. 

■Vol.  II,— Ficm  th«  TljJi  of  Abram  lo  tbi  Eiodsa. 

Palmer. — EoTPnAU  CnaosicLES,  with  a  harmony  of  Sacred  and 
Egyptian  ChronologTi  and  an  .\ppendii  on  Babylonian  and  Auyrlan  Andqaltio. 
By  William  Palmer,  M,A,,aud  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoUega,  Oxford. 
2  TOli..  8to.  cloth,  DO.  liiiT.  and  428,  and  riiL  and  63S.     18SI.      12*. 

FatcIL — CowASJEE  Fatell's  CaBo:cDLOGT,  containing  corresponding 
Datca  of  tbe  different  Eras  uied  by  Cbriitiuii,  Jewa,  Grtcka,  Blndta, 
Mohamcdana,  Farseci,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  Bj  Cowaiibb  SokAKna 
Patell.    4to.pp.  Tiii.  and  134,  cloth.    SOt. 

Faton. — A  History  or  the  Eotptiax  Eetolctiok,  from  the  Period  of 
lbs  Alamelukei  to  tha  Death  of  Mohammed  AUi  from  Arab  and  Enropeaa 
Memoira,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Loeal  Reiearch.  By  A-  A.  Paloa.  Secoad 
Edition.    2  loli.  demy  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  395,  TiiL  and  416.    I8T0.    Itt. 

Pfotmdes, — Fn  So  Himi  fiuknro. — A  Bddqei  or  Japakus  Notia. 
By  Capi.  ProDNDEi,  of  Yokohama.    Btd.  sewed,  pp.  184.    1*.  Ml 

Bam  Xaz.— EssAT  on  the  ABCHnrcnjaE  of  tbe  Hindvi.  By  Bam  Bal 

NatWe  Judge  and  Magiitrateof  Bangalore     With  48  pUt«li     4tO.  pp.  it*,  ni 
64,  aewed.     London,  lt)34.    /I  3a. 


SS  Linguistie  Publications  of  Trvhner  jf"  Co., 

SaVenstein- — Thk  Rdssuhs  om  rax.  Audb  ;  iU  Discovery,  Conquest, 

■Dd  ColnniiiliDD,  vith  k  DcuriptloD  or  the  Catintrr,  iU  InhkbilinU.  Ftixliie' 

HoM,  toil  Commrrciil  Cupabililio,  ind  Perionil  AccoddIi  of  IlRuiBi)  Trltd- 

len.    Bf  E.  O.   RxvzniTEiH,  F.R.Q.S.    Wilh   4  tinkd  IJthograptu  wid  3 

Uspi.    Sio.  cloth,  pp.  £00.     ISai.     IS. 
B«e  and  Fryer. — Trayeis  im  Isdia  is  the  SKTEBTEESTa  Cektdbt. 

Bj  Sir  Thoui)  Rob  ■nd  Dr.  Joqn  PHtcn.     Rc)iriDUd  from  tti«  "  CtlcnlU 
'—■  Wcehlj  £d|Iu>]idiui."    Sto.  cloth,  pp.  174-    7i.  Gd. 
Bontledge. — Emgush  Kmj  aj»d   Native   Opixioh  i»  Ixdia.    From 

Moto  taken  ID   the   jttit   1870-7*.      Bj  James  RoitLEoas.      Poit  8Tik 

clolh,  pp.  341.     lOi.  6<f. 
SoUagmtweit— Gloss  AST  or  Geoqraphical  Teiuth  frou  Ixdil  un 

TiBKT,  vitb  NitiTC  Triaioriptioa  (nd  Tranil iteration.  Bf  HieuanV  db 
BcuLAQiKTWtlT.  FoMBiDB,  Kith  I  "  Route  Book  of  the  Wcitern  Himabja, 
3^bct,  ind  Tiirki4tu,->the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  an  J  R.  db  $ciii.acihti*ut'i 
"lUnillisfa  ScieotifiaMiuioD  to  India  and  High  Atia."  With  «a  AtUl  is 
Inpetial  folio,  of  M>pi,  PaDOtunu.  and  Tiewi.  Roial  1to„  pp.  ixir.  and 
_  .      393.     *♦. 

Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  (is  repicseuted  in  Bcnare*.  By 
tlie  IteT.  M.  A.  Surbbino.  With  Illiiitratioai.  Ito.  Vol.  t.  pp.  xxiv.  and 
403.  \sn.  Cloth.  Jt'pwi  £t  4i.  Vol.  II.  pp.  UviU.  and  376.  IS7t. 
Clolh  X2  8(. 

Sherring — The  Sacked  Cnr  op  tjie  Hisi>vs.  An  Account  of 
BcDarea  in  AncicDt  aod  Modtro  Timci.  Bv  lb«  Rc«.  U.  A.  Suehbimo,  M^ 
LL.D.;  and  Prefand  >ith  an  Introduction  bj  FiTrionAUD  ttALt.,  Etq.,  O.O.L 
8to,  clotb,  pp.  uiri.  and  38S,  vitb  numeious  fuU-pago  illuitrationi.    2I«. 

Sibfee. — The  Gbfat  Afkicait  Isumi.  Chapters  on  Modagaccnr.  A 
Popnliir  Account  of  ReccDl  Reuarchn  in  the  PhTiical  Gcognpbr,  Gcolof^, 
■nd  EiplontioD  of  the  Countrj.  and  ill  Nitaril  Uiilorr  and  BoIuit.  and  la 
the  Origin  and  DiTiilon,  Cuitom*  and  Langiiige,  Supcnlitioni.  Polk-Lore  and 
Hclijlioui  Belief,  and  PrKclicca  of  the  Different  Tribea.  Together  nith  lUna- 
tralioni  of  Scripture  and  Eirt;  Church  Hiilorf,  from  Naliie  Slaliila  and 
MiBcionarr  Experience.  By  the  Ret.  Jab.  StsnEB,  Jan.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Ihi 
London  Mitsionarj  Society,  etc.  Demj  8to.  cloth,  nilb  Mapl  and  DIiu- 
tntiona,  pp.  lii.  and  91%.     lie. 

Smith. — CoKTHiBUTioKs  ToiTAsss  THs  Mateku  lIssicA  m>  VAnrui 
HiATOKT  or  Ghina.  For  the  bm  of  Uedical  lliaiionariea  and  IfatJio  Uadkal 
Student!.  Tij  F.  Portbb  Sict>,  M.B.  London,  Medical  UitdonHj  bi 
Centra]  China.     Imp.  4to.  doth,  pp.  viii.  and  2i0.    1870.    jCl  la. 

Strangford. — Obiqihal  Letisxs  axd  Papers  of  the  late  TncoiniT 


Thomas. — Coumekts  os  Uecehi  Fehlti  Deciphbuiekti.  ^th  u 
Incidenlil  Sketch  of  the  Deriiatlon  of  krjta  Alphabet^  and  ooatrfbodans  M 
the  Earlf  Hiitorf  and  Geographj  of  Tabariil&a.  tUnatnted  by  f^otna.  Bj 
EniTAXD  Thouai,  F.R  S.     Bio.  pp.  M,  and  3  pUtea,  doth,  Mwid.    Si.  U 

Thomas. — SAsaAKiu  Coixs.  Commanicated  to  tho  HamiBmatic  Socie^ 
of  London.  Bf  E.  Thomaa,  F.R.S.  TwopAtt.  With  I  Flatet  andtWoo^ 
cnL    l!mo.  aewed,  pp.  43.    U, 

Thomas.— Jadtibk  ;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asolca.  'With  DliutratioiM 
of  tba  Ancient  Bellgiona  of  the  Eaat,  from  tho  PanlliMn  oftb*  lBdo-SejtUaa& 
To  which  la  added  a  Notice  on  BactrUn  Coin*  and  Indian  Dittt.  Btuwau 
TnoHAt,  V.B.S.  8*.  pp.  liU.,  34  and  St.  THth  two  Aatotjpa  Fbica  toA 
WoodcQl*.    7t6d. 


57  and  59,  LudgaU  Bill,  London,  E.C.  33 

Thomas. — Records  or  the  Qtnri  Dixisrr.  lUustrated  by  loacrip- 
tieDt,  Written  Hiitorf,  Local  Tradition  ind  Coim.  To  whicit  i«  tiUtA  m 
Chapter  on  the  Aralii  in  Sind.  B;  Edtaui  Tnoxu,  F.R.S.  Foils,  vith  ■ 
Pluto,  handjomel;  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  ir.  and  64.     Fric«  Wt, 

Thomas. — Tbb  CnBONicLBa  op  tqb  FathIk  Enrcs  op  Deeu.  HIiu- 
trated  bj  Coina,  Inicriptioni,  and  other  Aniiqaarian  Hemalna.  Bt  EnirtBlt 
TuoiiAB,  F.R.3.,  late  of  Ibe  Eaat  India  Companj"!  Beneal  Cliil  Scitim.  Witk 
nnmeroni  Copperplatea  and  \yoodcuta.  Ccmv  8*0.  doth,  pp.  xib.  and  1S7. 
1871.    £\  84. 

Thom&s. — Thb  BEVErniB  Resoubces  op  the  JSvokal  EupmE  is  Ixdu, 
from  A.D.  1593  to  A. D.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  "  The  Chroaiclea  of  tbe  P*lhka 
Klng«  ot  Delhi."      Bj  Bdwais  Tuoma,  F.R.3.     Dcmr  B*o.,  pp.  60,  doth. 

Thorbtun. — BikxI}  ;  or,  Oar  Afghan  Frontier.  By  8.  S.  Thosbxtut, 
l.C.a.,  Settlement  Offioer  of  the  Bwud  DIttrict.  Sro.  cloth,  pp.  i.  and  480. 
IBi. 

Watson. — Ibdex  to  the  Katiti  aud  Scxbhtipic  Naues  op  IirsLur  asb  . 
OTHER   Eastekn   Ecohouic    Plantb    *ifD    PaoDccTt,  originallf  prepared 
nnder  the  authoritj  of  the  Sccretarf  of  State  for  India  in  CoundL     fir  JOB* 
FoBDEB  Watsoh,   M.A  ,  M.D..  P.US.,    F.R.A.S.,   etc..   Reporter   on   tha 
Producti  of  India.    Imperial  Sto.,  cloth,  pp.  fliO.    £1   lit.  6d. 

West  and  BuMer. — A  Digest  op  tee  Hikdd  Law  op  InHBUTAncB 

and   Parlition,  from  the  Replies  of  the  Slitrii  in  the  MTenl  Conrta  of  tha 
Bombay  Fresideoc;.     With  Inlroduction,  Natei  and  Appendix,     Edited  br 
Ratmond  West  and  J.  O.  Buhleb.    Second  Edition.     Denij  S*o.  Moed, 
pp.  G74.    CI  111.6(1. 
Wheeler. — The  Histokt  of  Ikdia  skom  the  K^kliest  Aoes.    Bj  /. 


c.ete.     Demy  8to.  d. 
iha  Rharata.    pp.  IxaT. 
Tol.  II.iThe  Itamajana  and  tha  Brahmanic  Period,    pp.  liuTlil.  and  484^  with 

two  Mapi.      21i. 
Tol.  III.  Hindu,  Buddhiit,  BrihmanlcalRcvifal.    pp.  484,  with  two  map*.    18*. 
Vol.  IV.   Port  I.   UuMulman  Rule.    pp.  luiL  and  320.     14t. 
Vol.  IV.   Part  11.     In  the  prea. 
Wheeler.— K A BLT  ItzcoBcs  op  British    Ikdia.      ~A  History  of   the 

Bagliah  Settlement  in  India,  ai  told  In  the  Gorerninent  Record*,  tha  vorka  of 
old  traTclltra  and  other  conlcmporarf  Documents,  from   the  earlieit  period 
dowD  to  the  rise  of  BHiiih  I'oner  in  India.     Bj  J.  Talboti  Wsuutm. 
Rofal  Sid.  cloth,  pp.  iiiiL  and  392.     1878.    ISi. 
Williams. — Modehs   Ihiia   amd   tke   Ikvimh.    '  Being  (t  Series  of 

Imprciiioni,  Notei,  and    EiUya.      Sj    Momes  WnxLuia,    D.C.L.      Third 

Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  hj  considerable  Addiliuni.   Foal  8T<h  doth, 

pp.  366.    With  Map.     1879.     14i, 
Wise. C01IME[fTART  0»  THE  HlNSC  StSTEM  OP  llEOICIirS. 

WiiE,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Seniee.    8<o.,  pp.  it.  and  431,  cloth. 
Wise. — Retiew   op    thb  Uistokt  op    Medicixb.     Br  Thoxis  A. 

Wies,  M.D.    2  YoU.    8>o.  cloth.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  icriiL  and  387  {  Td.  IL, 

pp.  674.    lOt. 


By  T.J 
7«.M 


24  Lintfuutlc  PubKcations  qf  TriibMer  4r  Co 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Adi  Oninth  (The);  or,  Tiir  Holt  Scutrrrncs  or  tue  Sikim,  tmn*- 

Utcil  from  the  nricinal  OuriuuWtil,  with  latroJnctory  Rwajt,  bt  Dr.  RaiiBtr 
Tai'Mrr,  rrofrMur  Rrgigt  of  Oricntil  F^iici:t{rt  tt  Xho  Unncrtitj  of  .M«airk« 
etc      Roy.  ftvo.  r'.vth,  pp.  ftC6.     £1  I2«.  WL 

Alabaster. — Tiic  Whitl  or  nir  Liw :    IhiJclhUm   illustrated  fn 

Si.kii>rts  S(iuri-ri  hj  the  Mo«lrrn  RiidtlLuC,  •  Life  oT  Daidha,  ui4  «■  Mcovnk  •« 
II. M.  ContuUte-Uciicral  la  SUm.      Drtnj  8fO.    pp.  hilL    «ii4  3)1.     U7I. 
Ml. 

Axuberley.— Asr    Axilt^is   or    Hruoioct    Ri.ucr.       Bj    ViKom 

AMmRLLT.     }  Tol».  9to.  cl.,  pp.  lit  406  and  AI2.     I87C.     SUii 

Apastambtya  Dharma  Sntram. — Aiimki^m^  or  tux  Siraro  Tuwi  of 

THf  lliHDit.hy  .Kjatd-nba.  lUlitrd,  with  aTrantlatioa  ^14  XoCct. bj  O.  fliikWr. 
Py  orAtr  of  the  Goicrnmrnt  of  llomba/.  S  ptftt.  Sto.  clo(k«  1668  71. 
£  1  is.  U. 

Arnold  ;£dwi&).--Tiic  Light  or  Am4  ;  or.  The  (ireit  Rrnuncistioa 

iMa>.ifi!kin'iliVrii)tiiaV  Hfinf  the  Ijft  mnd  Tr»tKins  of  OtuUmo,  PrloM  of 
n«lit.  anil  I'uuif'rr  of  tluiM)ili:a  'aa  toM  by  an  Uilna  Ruililbial).  Bf  Rli«W 
Av^oLXk,  M.A..  F  K.G.8.,  *tt.  Tbird  Kditioa.  Crown  8to.  pp.  ivi.  umA  236. 
I  fiAO.     7a.  6^. 

Banerjca  — Thk  Akux  \Vit.vi«^  or  the  Ti-Uiroony  of  ArUn  Scriplnm 

i.i  rnrTi>br'r^*i>  n  <  f  IUVIuaI  llii*i«rT  aB«l  tha  RailimcDta  of  CbfUtiaa  Doclhac 
Ir.r!i]t!.nr  !>!»••  rtiti<  nt  en  ihr  Original  ll'tnc  anj  F.irly  .%4ftOf«r««  of  lado* 
Ai;«r.i.     |(j  ihr  Krt .  K    M    Ba!«>iijffA.    Vis.  M«rt!,  pp.  i«iii.  a»d  3M.    6a.6tf. 

Heal.*  Tr.4%iM    or   Fui    llux   a>o   St?ici-Yi-^,    RiMdhiat   Pilgrimt 

frttm  Cbina  lo  lnd>a  (400  a  o  an4  A18  a  d)  Tran«!Bi«4  fr«>«i  tbt  CbiMOO. 
bt  S.  Di«L  in  A  TrmlT  (VII'k^.  r«>nl.«i«!;ff).  •  CbapUia  id  liar  Uajavty't 
l-'lflit«  a  M'vit«r  i-f  ihr  ftoi«l  AttAtic  Soritt?.  and  AalM  of  a  Tr— alati—  of 
tb«  riatiiH.'ktka  and  i>.«  AaiUMta  f^Clra  fr**oi  Iho  C  bin'i*.  Crova  9f.  pfu 
lliiii    an-l  .'10,  (^u'.K.  <>rnar:rnlaU  wifb  •  cu!oiirrd  map.     Ool  of  priaC. 

Beal.  —  A  CtTiMnr  TiiMii^r  ScftirriBii  raoic  the  Cnintta.     Bj  S. 

nt4i.  n  A  .  TriMly  Crr^r.  ramlri.lc« .  •  Cbti'laia  «•  llrr  M^inly't  FImS 
cir.     ^to  rl.ilk,  pp    lit   and  436.      1 971.     lia. 

Beal.-    Tiir    H^MiMir    T.iui.«d    or    Saknri    DirbNt.       From   lbs 

(  !.iirt#  5antcr:t  by  l^r  R««.  Aanrit  lUfti,  Author  of  **  DyJdbtal  Pllfriai^* 
rtr      r„.«n  ^,o   c|. 'h.  |.p.  |i>a      i!l7l.     12a. 

BcaL  — Tii7«    i&<'ii     1IIC    ItiDMii^r    ra^o.^i,    ctir.inonlj    kaowa    a* 

I>ii«ii\iirti>A.  rr«»i:alrt|  fro«  |^•  fVocM  by  A  fr  il.  t!  ft  .  rnfiiiaf  rf 
<  >.i*>cM,  L't:i«rriJy  nf  Ix^mloa  With  a<ci-np««jinf  N a/rail t«L  ^aal  t«aL 
|*p   till.  aiU  176,  cioib.      7i.  6dL 

Big'^ndet      The  I.iie   <-k    I.ll*l^^  <>r  Gai  nana,  the    Buddha   of   Ite 
It ur writ ,    vi.ik    Atiftt-iaikina.   tb«    Wayt  f*    Nnbbaa.   aod    NoUca    as   Ika 
II.    r  ijira.  i.r  Parmrto  Mor.ki     lly  |li«  Righl  Rrvricnd  I*    fliuaaorff,  Btatef  af 
Itan.Af'^a.  \krar   «poiioli«  of  Ata  a»d  P»|a     Tbtrd  lULttoa     In  I"!  TiliBit 
r.<«t  tfo   rU^b.  pp    ;•»•  aad  JS6.      Slii 

Brockie.-    Nmix  riinoadirar.      Intrtdurtofy  pAprr.      Bj  Wiluah 

|l*.-<  ata,  Avit-jr  of  "  A  I>ay  la  th«  I.*a4  of  5c«ill,"  «lr.,  tta.  6t«i  ml  S^ 
ata.4.     IITI.     64. 

Brown. — The  DtaTiinit;  cr,  Oait^raL   5rtaiit'Aita«.     By  X         P. 

|l»b«a.  ff«ffr«tary  aU   Dra|o«aa  of  U«   Ltf(BU«a  of  tba  Ualla4  I       m  ^ 


Aa-t/wa    at    riiArtaatiMpk^       Mub   Ivaaly  f«»aff    inaitraliaaa       i 
pp.  tm  aa4«IA.     14a. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgat*  Hilt,  London,  B. 

Callaway. — Tnz  REuoiori  Snmt  of  tsx  Amizcut, 

^  Pirt  T. — Unltnlankoln :   or,  the  Trmfdm  of  Craalioa  ■*  c 

Amudnmnd  other  THb«i of  South  Africa, ia  tlidroirDK'ardi 

iotD  EoGliihi  uid  Xote*.     Rj  tba  Bcr.  CuMa  Cuxawat,  \ 

Firt  II. — .^iritoDito;  or,  Anctilor  Wonhip,  u  exlitSn^  udob 
tluir  ova  Kiinli,  Kith  ■  tnniUlion  inta  Eniliih,  and  TXa 
Canox  CjiLLiirjtT,  M.D,     1S69.    8to.  pp.  19T,  lend.    IS 

Tait  III.— IiiavangaZaknIiuli;  or,  DiTinalion.  u«?tintDgiiDa 
Ihrir  avn  wrds.  With  ■  tnniUlion  itilo  Engliilt,  ind  Xi 
CiKO\CAtl*WiT,  M.D.     8(0.  fp.  IdO,  HVcd.    18T0.    (i^ 

P.1.-1  IV.— A*- jiibiH,  or  Mtilital  Magic  «ad  WitclicnR,  Sto,  pp 
Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  toe  Cbinese;  on  Attem^ 

coDQCCCJoa  of  IhF  Chintse  nithWcitcra  NUioni  in  their  RcU 
I,  Langu.igt,  and  TnditioDi.    Bj  Johx  Cbauikb*,  A. 


:!oth.  p 


78.     iM. 


Bj  J.tME)  Freemjiti  Clabhi.    8to.  doth,  pp.  I.  u 

Clarke. — Seepest   asd    Sita  "WoKiHiF,  and   llytlwl 

Ar'.erici,  .Kfrici  and  A«:«,     Bj  Hroi  CukXK,  Ewj.     Sto,  i 

Coaway, — The  Sacked  Asiholoot.  A  Boot  of  Ethi 
Collected  and  tdiltd  by  31.  D.  Comtat.  4tb  edition, 
pp.  iTi.  and  ISO.      M: 

CooQura  Swamy. — The  DAinivAXSt;  or,  the  Histor 
Relic  of  Gc-ijTn.1  BudJha.  Tt*  Pali  Tnt  atid  iti  Tnnila 
ni:h  No:cf.  Ilr  $iT  M.  Coo».(itA  Svavt,  Mndeli&r.  Dci 
174.     1574.     iOt.  6tf. 

Coom.ira  Swamy. — The  DathjItissa;  or,  (he  Histor 
Itdic  cf  Gota:na  BjJ-lha.  F.D^-Iiih  TnoiIatioB  odIt.  W' 
Sto.  cloth,  rp-  100.     1S74.     6*. 

Coocitira  Swamy. — Sutta  'Siri.ix ;  or,  the  Bialognea 
of  GoSaiui  F-.;.'jha,  Tranfhled  from  lbs  Pali,  with  Intnii 
Ev  Sir  M.  CccMABA  SwiXT.    Cr.  Sto.  doth,  pp.  niri,  an 

Coraii. — Eiir-Acrs  nsoa  the  Coilvx  ct  the  Okigisai 
ErNriKiNo.  Cvnpiltd  hy  Sir  Wiiuah  Mrin,  K.C.3.I, 
l!ie  •■  I.ifi  of  J[,ili(.r.:>t."    'Croini  Svo,  dolh,  pp.  58.     2i.  (H. 

Cmming-ham. — The  Bhilsa Topes;  or,  Buddhist  itonu: 
Icdia  :  campriiinj  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Riie,  Pn 
Drr^'ldhism;  nilli  in  .\cenant  of  tbe  Opening  and  eiamin: 
Grour*  o(  To^'.i  around  nbil».  \ij  Brer.-Mijor  .\lcia] 
Be:tS-J  En;inc.rj.  llluitraleJ  with  Ibirti-lhnc  Plitea.  S 
cloth.     16S4.    jfl  2«. 

Da  Ciiiiha. — SIkmcur  on  the  Uistout  of  the  Tooih-R 

Kilb  an  Zl'.iJ  on  the  Life  and  Sr^ten  of  Gautama  Buddhi 
PA  CrsiiA.     Sco.  cloth,  pp.  iiT.  and  70.    With  4  I'hatognpbi 

Dickson.— The  PrtniioKsnA,  being  the  Buridhist  OlE 
fcffion  of  Prieit*.  The  Pali  Telt,  vitb  a  Translilioti,  ai 
DiCKfOK,  M.A.     810,  )d.,  pp.  69.      2i. 

Edkins.— CursFSE  Budpuism.     A  Volumo  of  Sketches, 

Critical.     Ey  J.    Epiisi,    D,D.,  .\utbor  of  "  Chini'i  Plai 
'_■  Ee!isioo  in  Chins,"  etc..  etc.     Pojt  Sto.  cloth  {la  preparal 

EJiins. — Ri:uoios  i>-  Ciiixa,  containing  a  Urief  j 
Three  RclisioDi  of  the  Chiiwie,  with  ObienaliaDi  oi 
Cbrittisn  Cuniet^ion  iinon|(i  that  People.  Bj  Jotira  Eom 
Edition.     Pojt  8to.  cloth,  pp.  27(1.    7<.  ML 

Eitcl. — Handbook  for  the  Stcbext  of  CBncESS  Ben 
Re*.  B^J.  EiTEL,  L.  M.  S.    Crowo  Stol  doth,  pp.  t^  and 
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Stel. — SiniDiiiBM;  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  aoi  Popniar  Aspect*, 
la  Three  Lntares.  Bj  Re*.  B.  J,  Eitel,  M.A.  Pb.D.  Second  EdiUoa. 
DcDi;  Sto.  lencd,  pp.  130.     ii, 

BnUnination  (Candid)  of  Theism.— By  Physions.   Post  Sto.  cloth,  pp. 

xiiii.  sndlSS.     1878.    7».  6* 
Tatter.— A  stteujiticai.   Dioesi  of    thr    Doctbines    of    Cosrccnrs, 

nceanliaK  to  the  Analects,  Obiut  Liiviko,  and  Doctrdis  ot  Ibe  Msur, 
~  wiib  an  Introduction  on  Ihe  Aalfaoritica  upon  CoNrDCiui  and  Confdcisaum. 

Bj  Eiufst  FinKa,  Itheoigh  Missionarf.    TniuljiUd  riom  tb»  Gcrmin  bj  F. 

G.  Ton  UolleDdorff.     Sio.  s«wfd,  pp.  Tiii.  and  131.     IST5.     Hi.  6i, 
(Mies. — Recoed  of  tub   Bdci>hisi    KmoDous.     Trnnalatcd  from  tho 

ChincH  b*  H.  A.   GiLEi,  o(   B.U.    CoasoUi   ScrTice.    810.    aewed,    ppt, 

I.- 129    Si. 
QUm. — Hebeew  ijJD  Cnnisrmr   ItEooaos.      An  Historical  Enquiry 

concemfng  ths  Age  ind  Anihonliip  of  the  Old  and  New  TcsinmeoU.     Bj  the 

Rex.    Dr.  Gii.H»,   Rector  of  Sutlon,  Santj.     Now  firat  poWiiUcd  complets, 

2  Vol).    Vol.  I.,  Uebreif  Recotdi;  Vol.  II.,  Chrlillui  Record*.     Sto.  clotll, 

pp.  412  and  440.      1877,     24*. 

_  CFnbematit. — Zoolooical  Mitkoloot;  or,  tho  Legends  of  AnimnU. 
B)r  A^OELo  DB  Gt.'DEH<i4Tia,  Froltitot  of  SaniVrft  and  ConparatiTe  Litcntare 
in  Ihe  [nsliluto  di  Studii  Superiori  a  di  FcrhiionameQlo  at  Ftorcnce,  etc  1« 
2  Tola.     Sto.  pp.  utI.  and  43?,  TU.  and  442.     18f. 

Bftrdy. — CtrfiiaTiiMTT  AMD  BcDnnisu  Comp*beo.  By  tho  late  Rbt. 
R.  SrEscB  Hakut,  lion.  Mumbcr  Boynl  Asiaiio  Society.   8vo.  id,  pp.  138.  St. 

Eatig, — EssATs  OS  THE  Sacked  I^kqvxge,  Writixos,  asb  Religio* 
or  mm  Pastn.  Bj  Mibtix  Hado,  Ph  D.  Second  Ediliou.  Edited  bj 
E.  W.  West,  Fb.D.     Pott  Sto.  pp,  »L  and  438,  cloth,  llii. 

Haog. — The  AjTABBrA  BiiAnuAifAM  of  thb  Kio  Veda:  containing  tlie 
&irU«t  SpccuIatioQioftba  B  rob  mini  on  the  mrmiingof  the  SieriAdal  Frijen, 
iind  on  the  Origin.  Perfotmance,  and  S<n>e  of  the  Ilit«s  of  th«  Vadio  RelisiOB. 
Editcd.Tnnalated,  and  Siplimcd  bx  MAHitM  Qado,  Ph.D.,&DporiiiteiidiDt  of 
Sanakrit  SlaJira  in  Die  Porini  College,  etc.  etc.  In  2  Voli.  Crawn  Sto. 
Vol.  I.  €■■..■.;■■,  •".  .  '  It.  T.•^r,  «ith  Prfface.  IntroJiictorr  Ehbj,  «nd  a  Map 
of  the  ?i.r,.  .!      I   [lie  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.312.     Vol.  li.  TibdiI*. 

nonwitb  Nolet,  pp.  S44.      Xi  If, 

Hawkeo. — TJfa-Sasira  :  Comments,  Lingniitio  and  DootriDi],  on 
Sacred  and  Mjrthlo  Literature^  B7  J.  D.  Uawset.  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  ria,-188, 
7>.  M. 

TnTnan — Akciknt  Pagiit  ass  Uodebx  Chkistux  SniBOura  ExmnD 
AND  ExFLAtyzo.  Bj  Teohai  IxuAir,  II.D.  Second  Edition.  With  UlgMn- 
tiODi.     Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  il.  and  14&     1B74.     It.  td. 

Johnson. — OmSNTAi,  REuarosa  and  their  Relation  to  TTniTBrMl  Beli- 

gion.     By  Samuel  Job^boh.    tint  Section— India.    Is  3  ToloBea,  poet  Sto. 

cloth,  pa.  408  and  402.    Sl( 
Journal  oi  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Adatie  8oeiel7.— Per 

Fapen  on  Buddhism  contained  in  it,  tee  page  9. 
"EiBtner. — Buddha  akd  his  DocTBiKEa.     A  Bibliognphical  Eswy.    Bf 

Otto  Riitkbr.    Imperial  Sto.,  pp.  It.  and  SS,  sewed.    St.  U. 
Koran  (The);  commonly  called  The  Aicosiir  or  Hoeaxkxd.    Truu- 

lated  into  English  immcdiatelj  from  the  original  AnUe.    Bt  Qkuoi  Bai^ 

Gent.  ToKhichiipreOiedthaLifeorMohaninied.  Crown  Sto.  dath,pp.4TL  Til 
Lane, — SKiEcnaxs  fbox  the  Kczait.    Bt  Edwaxo  Willux  Lunt. 

A  New  Edition,  RcTiaed  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Intiodnction  bj  ScAXLET  Lun 

FooLi.     Post  8  TO.  cloth,  pp.  aiil.  and  17S.    >i. 
Legee. — CoitruciAnsii  a  Helatioh  to  CHsmuxirr.     A  Paper  mi 

Mbra  the  Mltiionaiy  Coafereoca  in  6bui|hal.  on  Haj  11,  ltT7.    Bf  Em. 

Jamu  Lmoom,  D.D.     Bto.  tewed,  ff.  11.     1877.    If  M.      ' 
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Leggt. — ^The  Life  axd  Teachings  op  Coxrucnm.  'Witb  Explaaafoxr 
Notet.  By  James  Lvgob,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Sto.  doth,  pp.  vL 
and  338.     1877.     10«.  6dL 

Legge. — ^The  Life  ikd  Works  of  Mexcius.    Witih  Essajs  and  Ifotec. 

By  James  Leoob.    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  402.     1875.     12t. 
Legge. — Chctesb  Classics,    v.  under  "  Chinese^"  p.  89. 
Leigh. — The  Eelioion  of  the  Wobld.    By  H.  Sto5e  Leigh.     12mo. 

pp.  xti.  66,  doth.     1869.    2«.6tf. 

H'Clatchie. — Confccias    Cosxogoxt.      A    Translation    (mfh    the 

Chinese  Text  opposite)  of  Section  49  {Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  **  Com* 
plete  Worici  "  of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Poo-Txe.  With  Explanatory  Notes  bT 
the  Rev.  Th.  M'Clatcuic,  M.A.    Small  4to.  pp.  xTiii.  and  162.   1874.    12t.  6JL 

Hills. — The  India:?  Saint;  or,  Baddha  and  Buddhism. — ^A  Sketch 
Historical  and  Critical.    By  C.  D.  B.  Mills.    8to.  d.,  op.  192.    7«.  6^1. 

Mitxa.— Buddha  Gata,  the  Hermitage  of  Sdkya  Mnni.  By  Rajev- 
DR.\LALA  MiT&A,  LL.D.,  CLE.  4to.  doth,  pp.  ztL  and  258,  with  61  Platea, 
1878.     £3. 

Uohammed. — The  Life  of  Muhamsteo.    Based  on  llnhammed  Ibn 

Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hiaham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Feroimaud  WGstbv- 
FELD.  The  Arabic  Text.  8 vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  2 1«.  Introdnction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8to.  pp.  IxxiL  and  266,  sewed.  7«.  fUL  Each 
part  sold  separately. 
Thet«xt  ba5rd  on  the  Mannrcrlptt  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsle,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Iibcarica»  has 
been  carefully  re^i^d  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  vith  tbe  utmoct  ezactnets. 

Mnir. — ^[etrical  Tr-otslatioxs  from  Sanskbit  Wkiters.     With  an 

Introduction,  Prose  Version,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Anthers. 
By  J.  MviR,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.     Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xHt.  and  376.     14c. 
....  a  volume  vhich  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illuttntioa  alike  of  the  relfffious  and  aonl 
sentiments,  and  of  the  legendary  lore  of  tbe  best  Sanakrit  writers  —Edimhurfk  l)aUg  Jttnna. 

lluir. — Original  Raxskrit  Texts — r.  under  Sanskrit. 

Iliiller. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  BaAnyixs,  as  preserred  to  na 

in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig- Veda 'Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  Muller.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Sonls*  College  |  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.  Volume  I.  Hymns  to  the  Manits  or 
the  Storm  Gods.     8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.      12«.  64L 

Miiller. — Lectuee    on  BrDDnisx  Nihilism.     By  F.  Max  MiiiXEBy 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Mess* 
ber  of  th;  French  Institate,  etc  Delivered  before  the  Geoerd  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  *i8th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  Gci  man.)     Sewed.     1869.     It. 

iTewman. — Hebrew  Theism.     By  F.  W.  Ne^'maii.     Boyal  8to.  stiff 

wrappers,  pp.  viii.  and  172.     187i.     4«.  Oif. 

Prianlx — Qu-estiones  Mosaicje;    or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  compared  with  tbe  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmokd  db 
Beadvoir  Pkial'LX.     8to.  pp.  viii.  and  548,  cloth.     12a. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  AshtaV.i,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-Tcda;  the  oldest  authority  for 
tbe  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Origind 
Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  AVilsow,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.,  with  a  Postscript  by 
Dr.  FrrzEDWARD  Hall.     Vol.  I.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  Ui.  and  348,  price  21«. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  coostitat- 
ing  the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Ilindas.  Tirsnslsted 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horacb  Hatman  Wilsoh,  M.A., 
P.R.S.,  etc  Edited  by  B.  B.  CowEL^  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  Colleee.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  U«. 
A  few  copiet  of  Volt.  11.  and  IIL  $tiU  Uft.      4  ™^-  ^'  •'^  ^^'  «•  <*♦ 
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Sacied  Booka  (The)  of  thb  East.    Translated  by  rarioua  Oriental 

SdioUn.  End  Edited  b;  F.  Mai  Mtiller. 
Vol.  I.    The  Upuiiihidi.    Traniliteil  bj  F.  Mu  tlallcr.    P«rt  I.  The  Khtn- 

do^a-Upiaiihul.     Tba   Taliiakrira-Uiiiniibid.      Tbe    AlUreji-AnQTalii, 

The  KiuibiUki-Biahmini-ltpinishad  and  the  VSgniiDsji-Ssaihita-Upaiiittiid. 

Toit  Sro,  cloth,  pp.  xli.  aod  SID.     10>.  6i. 
Tot.  II.  The  SacreJ  I.airi  of  Ihe  Arjii,  ■■  taught  In  tlie  Schooli  of  XpuUmba, 
_  ^    Gautama,  VditahtbB,  and  BaudbaTuna.    Traailatcd  bf  Otorg  Biihler.     Part  L 

Apaitamba  aad  Gautama.     Post  Sro.  cloth,  pp.  Ii.  and  312.     IST9.     10>.  CA 
TdI.  III.  Th«  Sacred  Bookt  of  China.    The  Tciit  of  ConfuciaDitm.     Traoitatcd 

br  Jaioei  Lf  KE«.     Part  I.  The  Shik  ICinj.    The  Rciieioai  Portions  of  the  Shih 

King.    The  Ihiao  King.      Port  S<o.  clolh,  pp.  »«ii.  and  *B2.     I8J9.     II*.  6i 

Schlagintweit. — Kcddbisu  xm  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Dooo- 
meata  and  Objects  of  Religioui  Wortbip.  With  an  Aocoddi  of  the  Bndilhlat 
Sfitema  preceUIns  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Scrlaoixtweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlii  of  20  Platet,  and  SO  Table*  of  Native  Printa  in  tha  Teit.  Rojal 
Hto.,  pp.  nil.  and  iO\.    £S  2i. 

Sherring.— TiTE  Hisdoo  Fuorijis.  By  the  Re»,  M.  A.  SosBaixo, 
Fcap.  B»o,  cloth,  pp.  Ti.  and  1 15.    fit, 

Singh. — Sakhee  Sooe  ;  or,  tbe  Description  of  Oooroo  Qobind  Singh'i 

Religion  and  Doctrinefc  trnndaled  rrom  Gooroo  Mulihi  into  Hindi,  and  aftCT- 
wardi  Into  English.  Bj  Sirdar  AlUr  Singh,  Chief  of  BhadouT.  Willi  the 
Aulliar'i  photograph.     Sto.  pp.  xiUi.  and  SOS.      Bcnarea,  IS73.      IS*. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  S[:Bn:9  op  E$sa.is  o.-<  thb  Life  or  Moimuhidd,  nnd 

Sabjccia  lubiidiar;  thereto.  Bj  Sied  AhUjID  Kuan  Bihii>oR,  C.3.I.,  Anthot 
of  the  "  .Mohammedin  Commenlarj  on  lbs  Kolf  Bible,"  Mononirj  Membei  of 
the  Royal  Anttic  Soeiety,  and  Life  Ilonorarj  Suretarf  lo  the  AUjgnrh  ScicD- 
liGe  Society.  S>a.  pp.  S31,  with  4  CcDcaloglcal  Tablet.  3  Mtpi,  and  a  Coloured 
Piste,  bandiomclfboand  in  clolb.    iCI  lOa. 

Thomas.— Jai-xiem  ;  or,  The  flnrlyFsith  of  Awlca.  'With  Illustrationi 
of  the  Ancient  lUligiorii  of  the  East,  rrom  tbe  Pnutheon  of  the  Tado.3eytbisni. 
To  nhich  ii  added  n  Xolice  on  Bacttian  Coini  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edkard 
Thomas,  F.B.S.  Sto.  pp.  riii.,  21  and  82.  With  two  Aatol}-pe  Flatei  and 
WoodcDia.    T>.  6d, 

Tiele. — OnLntEa  op  the  HisroBr  op  Eeuoiom  to  the  Spread  of  the 
UniTersal  Religion!.  By  C.  P.  Tiile,  Dr.  Theol.  Profeuor  of  Ihe  Utitory  of 
Religion!  in  the  Uniienilj  of  Leiden.  Tranilated  from  the  Dutch  by  J. 
EiTLiN  CARfEMTER,  M.A.     Po>t  8io.  clolh,  pp.  ill.  aod  249.     7i.  Gil. 

Vishna-Purana  (The)  ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Uythology  aod  Tradition. 
Tianjtaled  from  (lie  original  Sanikril,  and  Illuitraled  by  Noteiilerited  chiefly 
from  other  Parbija!.  By  the  late  H.  H.  WiLson,  M.A.,  P.EtS.,  Doden  Pr<h 
feasor  of  Sintkrit  in  the  Uoiiersity  of  Olford.  etc,  etc.  Edited  by  Pitiidwais 
Hall.  In  6  tola.  Sto.  Vol.  1.  pp.  oil.  and  300:  VoL  It.  pp.  3Ui  Vol  Hi, 
pp.  318  i  VoL  IV.  pp.  3t6,  cloth  i  VoL  V.Part  1.  pp.  392,  cloth.  lOa.  64.  cuh. 
VoL  v.,  Part  2,  containiDg  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fiticdnatd  IlalL  Seo.  clolb, 
pp.  36S.     I2<. 

Wake.^-TuE  Etolctio-t  of  Moe-itjit.  Being  a  History  of  the 
DeiElopment  of  Jloial  Cultare.  By  C.  Gtaniland  Waks,  aothot  of 
"Cbnpleii  on  Alan,"  etc.  Two  Toll.  Sto.  dolb,  pp.  itI.  and  S06,  ill.  and  474- 
31t. 

Wilson.— Workt  of  the  late  Hobace  Hanuif  Wilsom,  M.A.,  F.B.8., 

Memberorihe  Royal  AaiaticSocirtiei  of  Citcnltaand  Pari>,andof  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Gennany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof.  ofSsnikiit  in  the  UniTeriiiy  of  Oiford. 
Toll  I.  and  II.  EiSAT!  and  LtcTunai  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Illodai, 
bj  the  late  H.  H.  WiLtoH.  M.A.,  P.R.S..  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Rkinsolb  Rogt.     3  Tola,  cloth,  pp.  iiii.and399,  tl  an  '  "'      " 
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cojmpaeative  philology. 

POLYGLOTS. 

Beames. — Outlixes  of  Isduut  Philoloot.    'With  a  Map,  showiag  lli* 

Dbtribatioo  of  the  Indian  Laimuget.  Bj  Josar  Bbaias.  Seoood  enUi:^  umi, 
revised  edition.    Crown  8vo.  dotli,  pp.  rvL  and  96.    6c 

Beames. — II  QouTisjum  GaimfAm  of  the  Hoderv  Amtjlx  LixouAaxs 

or  IxDXA  (to  wit).  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Q^jarati.  MarmtliU  Uiija,  naA 
BengalL    Bj  Joux  BmAMEt,  Bengal  C.S..  M.R.A.S.,  fte. 

VoL  I.  On  Soaads.    8to.  clotb,  pp.  zti  and  360.     iSt. 

Vol.  II.  The  Noon  and  the  Pronoon.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  S48.     16Jti 

Vol  III.  The  Verh.    8to.  dothjyp.  xiL  and  818.     I8t. 

B6II0W8. — English  Odtuxb  YocABruoiT,  for  Uie  uso  of  Students  of  tlie 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Langnages.  Arranged  bj  Jomr  BsLunre.  WUJk 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters. By  Professor  SuxmBS^ 
Kind's  College,  London.    Grown  8ro.,  pp.  6  and  368,  cloth.    6a. 

Bellows. — Outline  Diciio9aet,forth£  use  of  MicsioxiLRiESyExplorerav 
and  Students  of  Language.  By  Max  MQllsr,  M. A.,  Taylorian  Professor  io  tho 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  nse  of  the  ordtnarr 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Forei{^  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiM 
by  John  Bellows.    Crown  8to.  limp  morocco,  pp.  xxzL  and  368.    ?«•  6dL 

CaldwelL — A  Couparatiyb  Gejlmxae  of  the  Aejltidiae,  oe  South* 

Indian  Family  op  Languagbs.  By  the  Rer.  R.  Caldwbll,  LL.D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  Sto.  pp.  806.     1876.    28t. 

Calligaris. — Le  Coiifaonon  db  Toxtb,  ou  Dictionkaire  Poltglotts. 

ParleColonel  LouisCALLiOAMi8,GrandOfficier, etc  (French — ^Latln— ItaBtts-* 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — II  odem  Greek — ArabSe— Torkbh.) 
2  Tols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  746.    Turin.     £A  4t. 

Campbell. — SPEaMENs  of  the  Languages  of  Indu,  including  Tribes 

of  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  M. P.     Folio;  paper,  pp.  308.     1874.    £1  lis.  6dL 

Clarke. — Researches  in  rBE-HisTORic  and  Peoto-histoeic  Ooicfaba- 
TivB  Philologt,  Mttholoot,  and  Abchjboloot,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Htdb 
Clarke.     Demy  Sro.  sewed,  pp.  zi.  and  74.     1876.     2t.  6dL 

Cust. — A  Sketch  of  the  Modekn  Languages  of  the  East  Ivsies. 

Accompanied  by  Two  Language  Map*.  By  R.  Cusr.  Post  8to.  pp.  xiL  and 
198,  cloth.  12#. 
Douse. — Grimm's  Law;  A  Study:  or,  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  so-called  "  LautTerschiebun?."  To  which  are  added  some  Kemaria  oa 
the  Primitive  Indo-European  j^,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Lm  MABCHAan 
Doi  8B.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xri.  and  230.     10«.  €4, 

Dwiglit — Modern  FniLOLOOY :  Its  Discoyery,  History,  and  Inflaenoe. 

New  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Indei.    By  Bshjamu  W. 
DwiuiiT.     In  two  Tols.  cr.  8to.  cloth.    First  series,  pp.  360 ;  seeood  ssfksy 
i  ()p.  xi.  and  554.       £\. 

I  Edkins. — China's  Place  in  Phllologt.   An  Attempt  to  sbow  that  tlie 

1  I^nnguages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  Common  Origin.   .  By  the  Bar.  JociPX 

I  EoiLiNs.     CrowQ  8vo.  cloth^  pp.  xxiii.  and  408.     I0«.  6dL 

Ellis. — Etruscan  Numerals.    By  Robert  Ellis^  B.D.    Sto.  sewed, 

pp.  52.    2«.  M, 
Ellis. — Tub  Asiatic  A^yinities  of  the  Old  Italians.     By.RoBXir 

Ellih,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of"  AndeaS 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul."     Crown  Sro.  pp.  ir.  166,  cloth.  1870.     6s. 

£llis. — On  Numerals,  as  Signs  of  Primeval  Unity  among  Mankind, 
By   Robert  Ellis,   B.D.,   Late  Fellow  of  8t.  John's  College,  Caasbridga. 
Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  94.    3«.  6dL 
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80  UnguUtic  PMicatimu  ^  TVi^ner  ^r  O^ 

BDii. — ^PmnrxA  Scmici.     T!m  Qoithiia  LtngiitM  of  PM«t  its 

Um  Lf ciMs  Mi4  iIm  IVt-Afju  bafWft  of  Bnwto.  By  Roubt  Eixm,  ■»!>• 
•to.  dock,jpp.  ilL  aiU  lit.     ItTi.    U. 

EngUili  and  welsh  Lanyumget. — Tai  Ijrrurxirci  oftvi  Evoutx  a» 

Wtlili  Uamgct  apoo  cacIi  ocbtr,  eililbUoA  la  tho  VoooVobrWo  of  tte  Ivo 
ToDfvco.  iBteude^  to  ••fg«tt  tka  ispoftooet  to  PlUlolo|frt,  Aotlqirii^ 
Bikoofrmpkcrt,  ainl  othcft,  of  gffUiC  doo  atttotloo  to  tlM  Coltio  Bfoooli  oltko 
lode-Oermaale  Ftnily  of  T^a|«t(CO.    Sqoort,  pp.  S#,  ttwod.    ISif.    li. 

OmmmitographT. — A  Mavoal  or  RtrBEsxcB  to  tho  AlDhahoto  of 

Andeat  aoa  Modcrm  LuifMm.    Bmo4  9m  tho  QonMO  Co«pftrti«o  of  F. 

Ballhorh.    Rojil  Sto.  pp.  w,  dotk    7«.  M. 

TlM**araa«Atoffra»by**to«ffH«4totWriMtoMft«Mi9MtfSMMlotroOMCtaolo  IkcfMAM 
•f  tU  auwl  iMfortut  •AcUrst  mi4  ■o^trm  lBM«*«ra.  ttepto  to  llf  Onlfo,  II  vUl  W  M0O«M 
vlU  UtMUM  Vy  IW phUoloctMl  ttaAMl.  tW  mmi««  aacalsl.  tho  buhiiiltr,  llM  wmitit  of 
IW  ^rtM,  aU  lk«  4Ulg«st 


AffflUB  (or  PMkto).  C— <ki«a(M  BoWilio).  Ilc%c««  ( 

AAbvte.  I>uklL  lUWw  (i 

AaffW-tftlflft.  DnMlte.  HMfuteo. 

Ar*W«.  CiliMitito.  nmi^ 

Ar»Mt  Unlwvo.  KtU^fb.  Irlih. 

Amak.  KiTMM.  ItolUo  (014). 

AlClMl«C%«rM«««.  OMTftM.  i 


AmjiUs  OuMtfbm.        OUfvUlte. 

(Om«Um).      Cirwk. 

Orrv%  UfalWM. 
Or««%  (Aftltolt). 
(«f  Ow»ilM«).  0^«rftti(«K}«gMf«lto).  !(i 

tllffffVtl*. 

UWroflffkln. 

mWrv  (AwkBk). 
CnlUt  (•vOUfUv«Bk1. 1I«W««  (R«Mtoinl). 

Oroy.— Handbook  or  ArucAii,  AvmtUAV,  av»  Poltvikiav  Yn* 
toLooT,  M  Mpytt«»to4  lo  tiM  liWoTf  of  Hit  Bfoolltoty  BIr  Otofgt  Otof « 
EC  a,  licf  >loi««iy*t  Ul|h  CoMotorfooorol  tho  Otpo  Colooy.  aiiiii, 
Aiioot»to4,  aoa  B4ito4  hj  Htf  Otoooo  Oobt  ood  Dr.  H.  I.  B^i 


▼•I.  I.     Tux  i.-OMtb  ACHn.   •««.  |A.  lit 

T«tl.      raftt.-Afirw«{3l«rtk«ftte^^Wl««rO«rtM*a}.    tvok  oo.  m    «•. 

TO.!.      rwll-MaOftniiM.    t««w  m.  AT  Ik 


Tal.  II.     fiM  l.-A«i«f»l«.     H«w  pf.  H.  iM  44.    tk 

T«l.  IL    r-t  l->r«r*—  Uaf^M«»  W  tW  UtaHy  titMOt  li  H»< 

tof  IUm  oT  tte  I«Im4i  cf  JJiigiis  Ul^ 

Mbfm.    ••«L  p.  tt.    t*. 
T«l.  II.    r«rtl-r^llilMOi  Mi4  MvM*  (wtlh  tMflt»f«ll*  Port  lUpMontiW* 

g%>t>s  MiO  r>ft  1^  Atttyto^  t««LMwac  ik        ^^ 

T«l.  IL    —  ^     >»—  «->-^^  ^-  ^■^■-  ,_.--^     ^^  iuUm  U_l--    OiOwMk 

T«l.  It.    fMl  «{«««#••  Mf«M)  -rdlyvMte  iM  BtfOdO.    t«*.  ba.  ?f  .IM.    fiw 
▼•1.111.  raft  I. --MMvMtiMa  miOImvmMm.    §««.  p^  ««.  «i«  tC    K 
TO.  lY.  r«#«  l.-BMty  rnoiaO  OiiOa.    t^wC    •«•.  ^.^mAWL    XU. 

OBhomatia.— ZooiMicAi  Urraoioof ;    or^  tho  LtMido  of  ftilaoli 


^^.  By  Anotxo  »■  GiOtovATO^  rulwttrol  V^hfH  ood  COapofotf to  t 
io  ih«  iMCltolo  « 


U^U  OopOTtoH  •  Jl  riitiihuwim  •!  Tlwim,  tui    la 

t  ?«liL     0«o.  pp.  ittvi  Mi4  at«  wB.  Mi4  i^a     tBo. 


HBBttr— A  Compomtiro  Dietiooory  of  tho  Noa*ArToa  T  ■■■ooioo  rf 
loiio  m4  ni(h  Aito.     WMh  0  DlMortoiiML  NUrtorf  vU  Ihiiilirti  oiVki 


AhongtMl  Bom.     By  W.  W.  HooTBa.  Bi^  M.R.AB^  Hoa.  ML 
Boo.  A»iho9  ol  ite  -AoMfe  of  Roffol  Bt^ML"  of  HJI.^o  QtB 
B««0C  •  tr«i«oo  ol  UO 

frM  iht  llo4iMM  Urto.  OottnTBiot  Aroyto^  Mi  OHgteol  MBa« 
C:*Hh  rrdbon  oo4  IoJmoo  lo  BMh<  B^oMl 
u      Urgo  Mo.  iiofh.  looMl  pofw,  pp.  Ml     IMB. 
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dgonr. — The  Hebbew  or  Ibebian  Race,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  Bj  Hbnrt  Kiloour.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  76.    1872.     U.M. 

2Iarch. — A  Comparatiye  Gramuar  of  the  Anqlo-Saxok  Lakguaos; 

in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  hy  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  Bj 
Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.  Demy  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  ^3.  1877.  10a. 
Notley. — ^A  Comparative  Grammar  op  the  French,  Italiak,  Spavish^ 
and  Pobtuouesb  Languages.  By  Edwix  A.  Notlet.  Crown  oblong  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  XT.  and  396.     7«.  6A 

Oppert  (G.) — On  the  Classification  of  Languages.     A  Contribution  to 

Comparative  Fhiloloj^.     8to.  pp  yi.  and  146.     1879.    6«. 

Oriental  Congress. — Hcport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 

^  tional  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1 874.    Eoy.  8to.  paper,  pp.  76.  6f. 

Oriental  Congress — Transactions  of  the  Second  Session  of  thb 
International  Congress  op  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  September^ 
1874.  Edited  bv  Robert  E.  Douglas,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8Ta. 
cloth,  pp.  yiii.  and  456.    21«. 

PezzL — Aryan  Philologt,  according  to  the  most  recent  Besearchet 

gHottologia    Aria    Recentissima),    Remarks    Historical    and    Critical.      By 
OMENico    Pezzi,   Membro   delU  Facolta  de  Filosofia  e  lettere  dellm    BL 
Universit.  di  Torino.     Translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tntor 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xtI  and  199.    6«. 
Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.     By  A.  H. 
Satcb,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     1872.     7«.  6<f.        *        •  <c  *? 

Sayce.  —  The  Principles  op  Comparative  Philologt.  By  A.  H. 
Satcr,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Qaeen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Cr« 
8vo.  c1.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  416.     10«.  6<f. 

Schleicher. — Compendium  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European,  Sanbkrit,  Grbek,  and  Latin  Languages.  By  August 
Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Hbrbbrt 
Bend  all,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.  Part  I.  Grammar.  8ro.  doth,  pp.][184« 
7«.  6<i. 
Part  II.    Morphology.   8to.  cloth,  pp.  riii.  and  104.    6«. 

Trumpp. — Grammar  of  the  P^^to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North- Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xri.  and  412.    21«. 

"Weher. — The  Histort  of  Indian  Literature.     By  Albrecht  Webxr. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Zachariaa^ 
with  the  Author's  sanction.    PostSvo.  cloth,  pp.  xxT.  and  360.    1878.     18*. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.   By  Hensleiqh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  doth.  St.  td, 

Whitney. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  ScTcn  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whrkbt, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Grimm's  Law  with  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xxii.  and  318.    fi#. 

Whitney. — Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  WBrrNsr.  Third  Edition, 
augmented  by  an  Analysis.     Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  604.     lOt.  6dL 

Whitney. — Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.     By  William  D wight 

Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  Collen. 
First  Series.    The  Veda;  the  AvesU;  the  Science  of  Language.    Cr.  SVo.  tL^ 
pp.  X.  and  418.         12a. 
.  Second  Series.— The  East  and  West— Religion  and  Mythology— Orthography  and 
Phonology — Hindd  Astronomy.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  446.     12a. 
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^GRAMMARS.  DICTIONARIES.  TEXTS, 
■■,   V      A2fD  TRAKSLATIOKS. 


AFRICAN  LAN GITAGES. 

Ileek.— A  CouPAiUTirE  Gba»u&b  op  Sodth  African  LmavAaBs.  Br 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph-D.  Volume  L  I.  Pliooology.  It.  Th»  Concori. 
Scclloa  I.  Tlui  Nono.    3<o.  pp.  iutI.  trnl  333,  clolh.    £\  1G>. 

Bleek. — A  Brief  Accouttt  of  Bcjrmin  Folk  Lobe  and  othes  Texts. 
By  W.H.I.  BL««.Ph.D.,«c.,  etc     FoUoid.,  pp.  31.     1B76.    2,.«i. 

BImIc — Retsahd  i«  South  Aparci;    or,  Hottentot  Fables.     Tront- 

kted  rrom  [fao  Original  >[anuicript  in  Sir  George  Gray'i  Llbnrj.  B;  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Bleeje,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Libraij,  Cipe  Town,  Capo  of  Good 
Hope.  Ib  one  Totume,  idiiiII  Sio.,  pp.  ixxi.  >ad  D4,  cloth.  St.  M. 
Callawa;. — IzinaASEKiTAiiE,  NEssnuAii'smuxB,  Nf.zikdabi,  Zabaktv 
(Nurierr  Titn,  Triditloni,  and  Hiatoriu  of  the  Zalui).  Id  their  own  nord*, 
nilbaTrajulttioDinto  Engllih.and  Notei.  Bj  tbe  ncT.  Uenbt  Oauawat, 
M.D.     Volamel.,  Hto.  pp.  xi>.  Ud  3TS,  cloth.     Natal,  13ii6  and  13(i7.      IS). 

Callaway.  —  Tub   Religiods   Ststejc    of   tub   KiuxmM. 

Part  I.— Unkiilankulni    or,   tbe  Tradition   of  Cmtion   u   e>lsttn|   among  tba 

.Amuola  and  other  Ttibei  ofSonlh  Afri<a,iB  thrironn  trordi,  vith  a  CnnilatloB 

into  Engliah,  and  N'olea.     Bj  the  Rov.  Canon  Calliwat,  M.D.    8to.  pp.  124, 

■awed.     1868.     4«. 
Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Anccitor  Worahip,  ai  eiiitiag  among  the  Amainln,  ia 

their  own  nordt,  nilh  a  tramlation  into  Eogliib,  and  Nolea,     Bj  the  Rer. 

Cakoh  CALLAWAf,  M.D.     IS69.     Sro.  pp.  127,  lewtd.     1B69.     A,. 
Part  HI..— IiinTingnZoVubuIai  or,  Divination,  ai  ctTBlinK  among  the  Amaauin,  in 

their  o»n  nordi,      With  a  Translation  ioto  Etigliih.  and  Kotei.     Bj  the  Bct. 

Canon  Callawat,  M.D.    Sro.  pp.  IH,  eewed.    1870.    4a. 
Part  IV.— Abalakati,  or  Medical  Mafiq  and  ^^^lehqralt  8to.  pp.  40,  mt«1.  1*.  M 
ChristaUer. — A  Dictiokabt,  Ekoush,  Tshi,  (Asaxis),  Akxa;  TiU. 

(Chvee),  eomprlaint  ai  dialect*  Aktn  (Aail&t«,  kktm,  Akoanfa,  et«.)  mtfi. 

FioU  i  Akn  (Aeera),  connected  with  Adangme  i  Oold  Cout,  Wert  AAIm. 
Eayireii,  Twi  ni  *>kraA  I         EnUH,  OlSIU  kg  OZ 

Datm-iaekTert-nboma.  |      wiemgi  •  Uilitlomv- wolo. 

Bj  the  Be.  J.  O.  Cbbibtallb«,  Re*.  0.  W.  Lookib,  Rer.  J.  ZtmMwaMun. 

Iflmo.    7a  U. 
ChristaUer. — A  OftAitvA*  or  tkb  Asakzx  un  Vauti  LAFaviai,  ovDed 

Tahi  (Chwce,  Twi)  i  baaed  on  tbe  Aknapan  Dialect,  with  rafennea  t«  Ihl 

other  (Akan  and  Fanta)   Dlalecta.     Bj  Rct.  J.   0.  Ckhutallib.    8Ta.M. 

nil.  and  20S.     187S.     lOr.  Si. 

Sohne. — Thb  Fovb  Gospbls  ut  Zulv.  By  t)ie  Her.  J.  L.  Sdan, 
Miadonarj  to  the  AmerieaD  Board,  CP.IC.  Std.  pp.  SOS,  doth.  FMOTwvit*- 
borg,  18«d.     St. 

Dohne. — A  Zclc-Eafib  nicnoRABT,  et]rniologic>IIy  explained,  ▼itii 
copioualltnitratlonaandeianiplea,preMded  bj  an  iDtrodnetion  am  lfa«  Zal*- 
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57  and  59,  Lndgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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Orey. — ^Handbook  or  Atricaiv,  Australlut,  axd  Poltkesllv  Phz« 
LOLOOT,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellencj  Sir  George  Orer, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Ili^h  Commissioner  of  the  G^pe  Colonj.  fflasinfl^ 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Gboroi  Grit  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Blbbv. 


Vol.1. 

Vol.  I. 
VoLL 
Vol.  II. 
VoLIL 


Part  I.— South  AfHea.    8to.  pp.  IM.    Mt. 

Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Trople  of  Caprieoni).    8fa  pp.  7QL    4i. 
Part  S.— Madngascar.    Sro.  pp.  24.    ftt. 

8to.  pp.  IT.  and  44. 


VoL 


Part  1. — .\ustralia. 

Part  2.— Papuan  Language*  of  the  Loyaltj  Islands  and  Xeir  Hebrides,  eamprto- 
ing  those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lif\B,  Aatitam,  Tuia,  and 
others.    8to.  pp.  12.    1«. 
L  II.   Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotnraa  (with  Sapplement  to  Part  II.,  Pl^iuui  Laa* 
guagea,  and  Part  I..  Aurtraha).    8to.  pp.  84.    2s. 
Vol.  II.   Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islsnds.    8to,  pp. 

76.    7s. 
Vol.  n.   Part  4  (0onfinr«/if ton).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8to.  pp.  77-154.    7t. 
Vol.  III.  Part  I.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    8to.  pp.  TiiL  and  24.    2s. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  L— Early  Printed  Boolia.    England.    8to.  pp.  t1.  and  201    12s. 

Oront — The  Isizulu  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accompanied 

with  an  Historical  Introdaction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rct.  Lbwis  G&out. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.    21s. 

Steere. — Short   Specimens  of  the  Yocabularibs   of   Thbeb    Uh'- 

FCBLiSHED  African  Langoages  (Gindo,  Zaramo,  and   Angazidja).     Collected 
by  Edward  Steers,  LL.D.     12mo.  pp.  20.    6^ 

Steore. — Collections  for  a  Handbook  of  thb  NxAiiwEn  Lakouaoi, 
as  spol^cn  at  Unyanyembe.  By  Edward  Stbbrb,  LL.D.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  100. 
Is.  6<«. 

TindalL — A  Grammar  and  Yocabxtlart  of  thb  Namaqua-Hottbhtot 

Lanouaob.  By  Henrt  Tindall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  8to.  pp.  124,  sewed,  ttt. 


AMERICAN  LANGUAGES; 

Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Lanouagb.    By  the  Bey.  Ctbub 

BriNOTON.     Edited  from   the   Original   MSS.  in   Library  of  the  Americaa 
Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  O.  Brinton ,  M.D.  Cr.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  66.  7t.  64L 

EUis.^ — Peruyta  Sctthica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Pern:  iti 
deriration  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  eeneral,  and  witk 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  indnding  the  Basqnei 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etmria.  By  Robsrt  Ellu,  B.D* 
Syo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1876.    6s. 

Howse. — A  Grammar  of  thb  Creb  LANorAOB.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Ohippeway  Dislect.  By  Joseph  HowtCt  Eeqt 
F.R.G.S.    8to.  pp.  XX.  and  324,  cloth.    7s.  6tf. 

Uarkham. — Ollakta:  A  Drama  in  thb  Quicbtta  Langvagb.    Tezi| 

Translation,  and  Introduction,   By  Clembnts  R.  Markhax,  F.R.Q.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  doth.    7s.  ^d, 

Hatthews. — Ethnoloot  and  Phtlologt  of  thb  Hidatsa  Ikdiahb. 

By  Waahingtox    Matthew8,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.    Sto.  olotii* 
£1  lis.  &I. 
CoKTx:«TS  :->Ethnognphj,  Fhflology,  Grsmmsr,  Dictlonsry,siid  BngUsh-Hldatsa  Toeabolarx. 

Nodal. — ^Los  Yinculos  db  Ollanta  t  Cvsi-Kcutllob.     Dbaiu  xv 

Quichua.  Obra  Compilada  y  Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  SQ  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Josfi  Fbrnandbx  Nodal,  Abogado  de  lot  Tribnnalee 
de  Justicia  de  la  Repiiblica  del  Per6.  Bajo  los  Ansplcioi  de  U  BLedentore 
Sociedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  Mejoror  la  Soerte  de  los  AborQenet  Pemanoe. 
Roy.  8to.  bds.  pp.  70.  1874.  7s.  6dL 
\ 
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\  Kodftl. — Elrmektob  »8  GaAKiTici  Quichdi  (t  Idioii4  db  km  Titcis. 

'!(  Bijo  lo»  AaspUloi  de  I*  Itedeoloti,  Sociedid  da  Pil&ntTOpai  p«»i  lotjorM  la 

,<l  luetlede  loi  Aborijene.  Pemsno..    Pot  el  Of.  Joss  Ferwaudbi  N■lOA^    . 

^  Abagado  de  loi  Tribaniln  de  JuticU  de  I«  Repdblio  del  PerA.     Itoyil  Bra.     | 

1  ctotb,  pp.  ivl.  md  411.     Appendix,  pp.  9.     £)  Ii. 

v  Ollanta:  A  Draui  m  tub  Qoicnui  LufoDAas.      See  under  Uabkoajc 

'■'  and  under  NoDAI~ 

J!  -PimenteL  —  Cdidbo   descbittivo   t  coupabatito    di    la3    Lkjiouai 

'.  iHDicENAa  DB  MEXICO,  D  TiaUdo  d(  FQoIogi*  Meiicani.    Par  Fbakcik« 

■  FiHEMTBi.      2  EdicioD   Qoin  compleU.      3   VaWma  Svo.      ilexieo,    IS7S. 

,:l  £2  2t. 

. '  Thomas. — Tub  Titeobt  axu  Peactici  or  Ckeolb  Gbauuaa.     By  J.  J. 

It  Thomai,   PortafSp>larTriaid>d],IS69.   Itol.Bro.bdi.pp.  irULaadlSS.  IXi. 


!['  ANGLO-SAXON. 

;  March. — A  Compabaitte  Gbauhax  or  tub  Asolo-Saios  LAnaoAaB; 

L  .                                    in  which  ita  fornii  ire  iUiutrated  bj  tliou  of  the  SantL/il,  deck,  Lutia,  Gotliis, 

'\  '           Old  Suon,  Old  FHuic,  Old  Konc,  and  Old  High -Germ  an.     B;  FitAiict*  A. 

I!  IIauch,  LL.D.     Dcmj  8ro.  cloth,  pp.  iL  and  2G3.     1B77.    I0>. 

r  JRask. — A  Obahuak  oy  thb  Asolo-Saxos  Tokoue.     From  the  DaniBh 

|V:  of  Eraima*  Ruk,  Profetior  of  Uttttttj    lliilory   In,  and  Librarian   to,  tha 

I'  UniTcnitf  of  Copenhageo,  t\a.     By  Binjiuin   TuoaFS.     Second  edition, 

ll .  eorreclcd  and  impniTcd.     18ina.  pp. '20O,  cloth.    St.6d. 

>'■  Wright— AsoLo-S Ai OX  A»D  OLD-EncLiBa  Vocauitlaries,  Illustruting 

I'  Uie  Coodilion  and  Manner*  of  our  Foicfather*,  ii  itell  u  the  nUlotT  of  th» 

1  Fotnu  of  Elcmcntsrj  Eilucalioo.  and  of  Ifao  I/mzaages  ipalcen  in  thia  Iilaiid 

j  from  tho  Teiith  Centurj  to  the  Piftcenlb.    FJileJ  by  Tuoxas  Wbioiit,  Biq.,    . 

I'  M.A.,  F.S.A,,  etc.    Second  Ediliao,  edited,  collated,  and eo[(cct«d  bj  BiooMW 

1  WuLCKML  [Inthtprtm,  * 

I|  ARABIC.  I 

AMwardt.— The  Drviss  of  the  Sii  Akciext  AaABic  Poets,  Ennitbig«, 

;]  '^°^"'  ■^'"f'-  2'>'"'^  'Alpma.  and  Imruoigaiji  cWeSj  according   to  th« 

(I  *'  S'S.  of  Pans,  Gotha,  and  Lejdtn,  aud  the  eoUeilion  of  their  Fraimeati  i  iiilb 

■  complete  liit  of.tho  Tarjoui  readinji  of  the  Text.     Kdiud  bj  W.  .'.  u  lwaBdT, 

S™.  op.  MI.  3(0,  K~ed.     laro.     Ilfc 

Alif  Lallat  wa  Lailat.— Tee  Ababian  Nieaia.    "4  rda.  4to.  pp.  49S. 

,  493,4*2, +3*.     Cairo,  *.R.  1379  {1862).     «  It. 

which  "ikf"ii^  "'tH°  "'  ""h  ?"'^"  "''""'  "  """'  '«  tlw  *"»  tlw*  jftiii  at  a  itiM 
.'  Arabic  and  Peraian  Sooka  (A  Catalogne  of).    Printed  in  tha  EaiL 

1  CoruUntljforulebjTrfibDer  aod  Co.,  b1  and  6(,  Lndratt  HOI.  Londes. 

j  ICmo.pp.  46,  lawcd.     1». 

Athar-al- Adhilr— Teaces  of  Centuries  ;  or,  Geographital  and  Hlitorical 
Arabic  DictWatr^  bj  Siliu  Khcki  and  Secix  SB-naDt.  OwcnpUMt 
Parti  I.  to  IV,  Hiitoriol  Parti  I.  and  II.  4I«.  pp.  7S8  aod  »7.  VitM 
^^.  6rf.  Moh  part.  fr,  a^™  ^p^Mtim. 

Butnu-al-Buitiny.— (^jUJiJl  i^lj  tjlaf  An  Arabic  Sn^Iopedia 
of  Unifcnal  Knowledge,  by  Birraua-AL-BnaTiKT,  tha  oelAnlH  M^kr 
or  Mohil  ul  MoUt  (Ij^l  1*^=^),  »d  Katr  d  HoUt  (i^l  U;). 
ThU  work  will  b«  completed  in  from  13  to  is  Vol*.,  of  whieb  Toh.  I.  M  III. 

I  ws  r«tdr.  Vol.  I.  cODtalna  leiter  1  to  (_t| ;  VoL  II.  <^1  to  jl;  TtL  III. 

I  j\  to  c1.    Small  folio,  doth,  pp.  SU  each.    £1  lla.  UL  p«  TlL 
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67  and  59,  LudgaU  Hill,  London,  E.C,  35 

Cotton. — Akabid  Fsikek.  Consistiog  of  180  Short  SentencM  contain- 
ing 30  Priniarj  Wordi  prepiied  according  to  tba  Yoctl  Sptem  of  8ttidjii( 
jAoptage.  Dj  Geiifral  Sim.  Akikob  CoTtOH,  E.C.S.I.  Cr.  8to>  clodi,  pp. 
8S.     2<. 

HassOTUL — Teb  Divri?r  of  Hatix  T«r.  An  Old  Arabic  Foot  of  tha 
Sixth  Ctntnrj  of  the  Cbriatfu  Era.  Edited  bj  R.  H«^ODH.  With  lUutn- 
tiont.     4to.  pp.  tS.    3f.  6d. 

Jnmi,  Iffiillit. — S^iauix  U  Absal.     An  Allogoricol  Konianca;  being 

one  of  the  Seven  roenii  entilled  the  HiFt  Aiinns  of  MalM  JimI,  now  SnC 
edited  from  the  Collation  of  Eight  MnnatcripU  in  the  Libnr;  of  tba  India 
Home,    and    in    print  a    eollectiona,     vith     Tuioai    reading     bf    FoKBn 
F.LC'iNBR,  M.A.,  M.R.A.a     4to.  cloth,  pp.  SI.     1850.     U.  9d. 
Koran  (Tha).     Arabic  UzX,  lithographed  jn  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 

l6mo.  pp.  942.     9i. 

Koran  (Tlie) ;  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Uohammed. 
Transkitcd  into  English  imniediatciT  from  the  original  Arabic  By  Oeomh 
SiLE,  Gent.  To  nLirb  is  ptcfiied  lua  IJfa  of  Uobammed.  Crown  Bro.  doth, 
pp.472.     Ta. 

Koran. — ExTBxcrrs  fbou  the  Coham  in  tbs  Ohioixai.,  i(tth  Exgusk 
Renderino.  Compiled  bv  Sir  WiLLi:ii>  Muin,  E. C.S.I. ,  LL.D.,  Anihor  of 
the  "  Life  of  Mahomet."   Crann  Sto.  pp.  fiS,  cloth.    2m.  id.     (ifear);  ready.) 

Ka-ran  (Selections  from  the).— Translated  by  the  late  Edwi.k9 
WiLLiAX  I.A>E,  Author  of  an  *' Arable-Eagliib  I^iieon."  cte.  A  New 
Edition,  IteTiscd  and  Enlarged.  With  an  Introduction  on  Iha  HiitotT  Hid 
DeTclopment  of  Iskm,  c^pcciaU*  with  reference  to  India.  Bj  Staki^t  Laiib 
Poole.    Tost  8to.  cloth,  pp.  ciii.  and  176.     1S7S.    Bi. 

Leitner. — Ih-rnonucTiox   to   a    Puilosopuical    OaAUuAX   op  Akasio. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  DiicuTcr  a  Few  Simple  Prineiplea  in  Arabic  Gramnw, 
Bf  G.  W.  Leit.nkk.     Sio.  Kwed,  pp.  fiS.     Lm\im.    4& 
Morley. — A  Descriptive  Cataloode  of  the  Histobical  MiiriraCKiPTt 

in  the  AHABicuid  Perm*n  LAHooAOEa  preierred  In  the  Libraryof  tbe  Bojil 
Asiatic  Sacietj  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  WiluaM  H.  UomLBT, 
M.R.A.3.     Sto.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  lewed.     London,  ISj4.     Z«.  U 

Slnhammed.^TnE  Life  of  ^Ivkauuep.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 
IiFhak.  By  Abd  Kl  Malik  Ibn  Iliaham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fbhdu(Aki»  Wilsm. 
FELD.  The  Arabic  Text.  8to.  pp.  1026,  tewed.  Price  21t.  IntrodnctiM^ 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.     8to.  pp.  Iiiii.  and  266,  leired.     '!:  M.    Etch 

part  sold  aeparatelf. 


I.  Lrii»Ie,  Gall 
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—A  Ha.xddooe  op  ^[oDEitN'  ARABIC,  conBistiDg  of  a  Practical 

Grammar,  nith  aameroui  Rxamplei,  Dialognei,  and  Noipapw  Extracti,  Ib  ■ 
European  Type.  By  F.  \V.  Nf.vmak,  Emeritoa  Profeaior  of  Unltcnitj 
College,  London ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Foat  8<o.  pp. 

XI.  and  192,  cloth.     l.ondon,  1866.     6i. 

Newman.  — A   Diciiox.tBr  of   Moders    Arabic.  —  1.    Anglo-Aratno 

Dictionary.  2.  A cglo- Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Anbo-Engliah  DictioDuy.  By 
P.  W.  NawKtN,  Kmcritai  Professor  of  Univenity  College,  London.  Is  1 
Toll,  crown  Sto„  pp.  xii.  and  .176—464,  cloth.     £'l  la. 

Palmer.— The  Soko  op  the   Reed;    and  other  Pieces.     By  B.  H. 

P*LWETi,  M.A.,  Cnml    ■■         "  -'-"^  —  >.--.-.      . 

Amoni;  <h«  Con trnli  will 
IrgmQlherPtrBfanaiweU 

Boilers. — Notice  on  the  Dixars  of  the  Absassidx  DiXAnr.  By 
Edward  Thouas  Rooess,  late  n.M.  Coniul,  Cairo.  Sto.  pp.  44,  with  % 
Hap  and  four  Antotype  Plate*.    6*. 


38  Lin^uistie  Publications  of  TrUbner  8f  Co., 

Schemeil. — El  Udbtaxeb;    or,  First  Born.     (la  Arabic,  printed  at  ■ 

,:  Bcjrout],     Condtaiag  Fiie  Comcdict,  called  CoiDcdin  of  Fiction,  on  BopW  \ 

^j]  and  JadgmfnU,  In  Twenlj-iil  Poem*  of  10B3Tcr>«,  ihooini  Iha  Sticu  SUgM 

at  Life,  horn  mtn'i  conception  unto  hji  death  aod  bnrial.     Bj  Evm  IsUUOt    i 
ScnEMnu     Inonc  Toluioa,  4to.  pp.  166,  wned.     WO.     6t. 

Syed  Alimad. — A.  Seues  or  Emats  os  tub  Lira  or  Uon^sniED,  and 
Subjecttiubsidiirj  thereto  Bj  Syed  AuiuDKn&n  Bahiooh.  C  S.I.,  ADtbor  gf 
~  ~  tlie  "  lIohniDDieiLiD  CommcDtiT;  on  tba  Hulj  Uibic,"  Honarnrjr  Member  of  til* 
JLojai  Aii.ilie  SocictT,  and  Life  nonorarj  Secretarr  to  thv  AUjgath  Sdantifis 
SocietT.  Sto.  pp.  fi3S,  with  t  Cenealwieal  Tabfo,  3  Unpl,  and  >  Col(nu«d 
put*,  bindMni^j  bound  in  elotb.    £1  Lot. 


ASSAMESE. 
Bro&son. — A  Dictionirt  ih  Assahesb  jmd  Esolibh.    Compiled  by 
M.  fiKo>-«ON,  Americaa  Baptist  kliiaonorj.   Sto.  calf,  pp.  liiL  and  SOS.  £3  U. 


ASSYRIAN  {CysEiFoRH,  Accad,  Babtlonias). 

Sadge. — AssTEiAN  Tkts,  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  PhilologioBl 
Sola.  By  Eeihest  A.  BtrDOii,  M.B.A.8.,  Asijriaa  Eibibilioner.  Chrilt'f 
ColltEfc  Cambridgs.  Crawn  4to.  doth.  (New  Volume  of  tbe  Arcbaie  Clania.) 
(Ne>3;  ready.) 

Badge. — The  Histokt  of  Em&iuddo.v  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  King  of 
AHTtia,  s.c.   681-868.      Tnnilnlpd  from  th»  Conoiform  Injcriplionj  npta 
Cjlinden  and  TablcU  in  the  Briiiili  Uuscum  CollKlioo.    Togetbei  witb  ft 
OnunnutioJ  Analyiii  of  each  Word,  Eiplaontiani  of  the  Ideonaphi  b;  Bi^   I 
tncla  fiom  the  Bi-ljngual  SjllatMnei,  and  Eponynii,  etc.     %  Eumr  A.    < 
BuDOE.  U.B.A.S.,  cU.    (Id  prepintioD).  I 

Cataloglie  (A),  of  leading  Books  on  Ejjypt  and  Egyptology,  and  on    ' 

Asajria  and  AnTriologj,  to  be  had  at  the  affiled  piicGi,  of  TiQbDer  and  Co.  pp.    J 

40.   laso.   U  < 

Clarke.— KKSKiUCttEs  m  Phi-uisioric  asd  PBoro-uisroBic  Conputi- 

TivB  ruiLoioor.   MiMioLooT,   «.vD   Aiicii ,i;oLooT,  in  cptineiion  irith  th* 

Origin  of  Coltnrc  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sameriaa  yamiHea.    By  Hina 

Clakxb.    Dam;  8to.  *e«ed,  pp.  xi.  lad  74-     187'.    it.  9d. 
Goouer  (W.  R.) — An  Archaic  Dicliooarr,  Biographical,  Hittorical  Mid 

Uftbological ;   from   the  ^jplian  and  Etnucan  HoIIlInua^  aad    PqjiL 

London,  1878.    Sto.  doth,     lii^ 
Hmoki.— Sfecim£>  Chapteu  or  ax  Asstkuv  Gkaxxax.    Bj  Uw 

Uu  BcT.  E.  HuaKi,  D.D.,  Hon.  H.B.A.8.    8to.,  leved,  pp.  4t.    It. 
Lenormant  (E.) — Cbaldkajt  Maoic;   ita  Origin  and   SerelqimanL 

Tnn^ttd  from  the   French.    Willi  n>niid«rabl«  AddiCioai  bj  flu  Aa  hw 

London,  1877.  Int.  pp.  440.    \U. 
Lnzzatto. — Gbuuuk  or  tkx  Buliul  Chalsaio  Luifliriai  axs  the   \ 

Taludd  Buiuwiul  iDiom.    Bj  8.  D.  Lniuiro.    TraaiUiad  fto«  tt* 

Itolianbj  J.B.  GoLDAKMU.    Cr.  Sto.  d^pp.  122.    7m,  U. 
Bawlinaon. — Notes  ox  tkx   Eaxlx  HisioaT  or    Saxxudtu.      Hy 

Colonel  lUwunaoK,  G.B.     Sto.  id^  pp.  48.    1«. 
BawliUBOn.— A  Cokkkxtasx  os    thk    Cnxsiroaii    iFKXimon  » 

BuTLOXiaufD  Aiai>u,lndading  Reading*  of  tba  InirriirHrin  nn  tfci  niafaj 

Obdiik,  and  Brief  Notlc«  of  tbe  Andcnl  Kii«B  of  Niaifeh  aad  Btbite. 

br  Ueior  U.  C.  H**LiNmo>i.    8<o.  pp.  SK  ono^    LoBilan,lMOL    Ia.M. 
BawUBioiL — iKBcxiFnon  or  Tieuis  FiLxaKR  I.,  Eixfl  or  AaRBU* 

■.a  1160.  ai  trantlattdbj  Sir  "  ••-— m      -i  __   _   ™       _    _ 

and  St.  Orrm.  Publi*    *' 


JbTSir  B.  E^wuMaoif,  FozTuaot,  EM-Dt.  Hmx^ 
UidiedbrtheBoTalA^alieSoeia^.  8T«.ii,p^7t.  U 
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Bawlinson. — Outlines  of  Asstbijlk  History,  from  the  Inscriptioni  of 

NineTeh.     Bj  Lieut  CoL  Rawlikson,  C.B.»  followed  b j  tome  Remaricsbj 
A.  H.  Latakd,  Esq^  D.C.U    8to.,  pp.  zHt.,  tewed.    London,  1862.     It. 

Becords  of  the  Fast:  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Egyptian  Monuroentt.  Published  under  the  tanclion  of  the  Sodetj  of 
Biblical  Archseologj.  Edited  bj  S.  Birch.  Volt.  1  to  9.  1S74  to  1S79. 
£1  1 U.  6(/.  or  3«.  63.  each  toL 


Tub  Sams.    Vol.  I.    AssTiiiAif  Texts,  1.    Crown  8to.  cloth.    St.  6dL 


CoxTZHTs :  {Second  Edition.)  Inscription  of  Rimxnon-Kirari:  MonoHth  lueriptlon  of 
Samus-Rimmon ;  Dab)  Ionian  Exorcisms ;  PriTate  Will  of  Scniiaeberib ;  AMjitaa  rrivato 
Contract  Tablets;  A&sjrian  Astronomical  Tablets;  Assyrian  Calendar;  Tables  of  Aasyifas 
Weights  and  Measures.  By  Rer.  A.  II.  Sayee,  M. A.— Inscription  of  Khammoimbi;  BoU 
lino*s  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib;  Taylor's  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib;  Leccadof  tb«  ^^'ftnt 
of  Ishtar.  By  II.  Fox  Talbot,  F.RS.— Annals  of  Assnrbanipal  (Cylinder  A).  Bj  Ocorgw 
Smith. —Bchibtun  InMrription  of  Ehirios.  By  Sir  Henrv  Rawlinsoa,  K.C.B.,  D.CU.— LIsta 
of  further  Texts,  Atsynan  and  Egyptian.  Selected  by  George  &nith  sm  P.  Lt  Pago 
Rcnouf. 

Tbb  Same.    YoL  III.    Asstriajc  Texts,  2.    Crown  8f0.  doth.    St.  SA 

CoxTKsrrn:  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By  George  Smith  -  Tablet  of  Ancient  Aeeadiaa 
Laws;  Synchronous  History  of  AMyria  and  Babylonia;  Kurkh  Inscription drshalmaacsort 


An  Accadian  Lituriry ;  Babylonian  Charms.  By  Kct.  A.  H.  Sayce,  MA.— Inscription  off 
A^^ur-nasir'pal.  By  Rct.  J.  M.  RodwelL  M. A.— Inscription  of  Esarfaaddoa;  8mob4 
Inscription  of  E&arnaddon;  Sacred  Assyrian  Poetry.  By  H.  F.Talbot,  F.a.a.~  list  of 
farther  Texts. 

The  Sams.    YoL  Y.    Asstbian  Texts,  8.    Crown  8to.  doth.    St.  6dL 


Contexts  :  Legend  of  the  infancy  of  Sargina  I. ;  Inscription  of  Nabonidos.  Inscilptioa 
of  Darius  at  Nakshi-Rustam;  War  of  the  Seren  Evil  Spirlu  against  liearcn.  Bj  6.  F« 
Talbot,  F.R.S.-  In»cription of  T.glath-Pilcser  I.  Bv  Sir  Uenry  Rawlinsoa,  R.C.B.,I>.CL.p 
etc.  Black  Obclirk  Inscription  of  Shalmanrscr  11.;  Acc.idian  Hymn  to  Istar:  Tablet 
of  Omens.  By  Rer.  A.  U.  Sayce,  .M. A.— Inscription  of  Tiglatb-Pile*er  II.;  Inseriptlon  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  Iiucription  of  Ncriglissar.  By  Rct.  J.  M.  RodwHl,  MJL  — Ea4j 
History  of  Babylonia,  Part  II.    By  George  Smith.— List  of  farther  Texta. 


The  Same.    Yd.  YIL    Asstkian  Texts,  4.    Crown  8to.  doth.    St.  edL 

Co:cTK>'Ts:  Inscription  of  Agu  kak-rimi;  Legend  of  the  Tower  of  BabcL  Bj  W.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen.— Standard  Inscription  of  Ashur-akh-bal ;  Monolith  of  Ashnr-akh-bal:  ▲ 
Prayer  and  a  Vision ;  Scnkcreh  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  Blr»>NimnHt  InscripaoA 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  The  Revolt  in  HeaTen.  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.IL8.— Annals  of  Sarfon; 
SuMan  Texts ;  Median  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription:  Three  Assyrian  Dccda.  Bj 
Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Bull  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Rct.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A.— 
Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and  Political  Precepts:  Accadian  Penitential  Fsalm:  Bahj- 
"Ionian  Saints*  Calendar.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.-~EleTenth  Tablet  of  the  ladabar 
Legends.    By  the  late  George  Smith.— Lists  of  (tirther  Texta. 

The  Same.    Yol.  IX.    Asstrias?  Texts,  6.    Crown  8to.  doth.    St.  6dL 


CoKTKNTs:  Great  Inscription  in  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad;  Inscriptions  of  the 
Monarchs;  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  King  Ksmunazar.  Bt  Prof  Dr.  JaUno 
Oppert.— The  BaTian  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Theophilos  Goidrfdge 
In&cnption  of  Merodach  Baladan  IIL  By  Rct.  J.  >1.  Rodwell,  M.A.— Annals  of 
banipaL  By  the  late  George  Smith.— Babylonian  I'ublic  Documents.  Br  MM.  Ojmeit  and 
Menant.— Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation;  Ishtar  and  Izdnbar;   The  Fight  setw 


Menant.— Chaldean  Account  or  the  Crenuon;  Ishtar  and  izdnbar:  The  right  Between 
Lcl  and  the  Dragon.  By  U.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.8.  The  Twelfth  Isdabar  jLegcnd.  Bj 
William  St.  Chad  Bosciwen —Accadian  Poem  on  the  Seren  Evil  Spirits:  Frsgmcniof  an 
Assyrian  Prayer  after  a  Bad  Dream.    By  the  Rer.  A.  H.  Sayce.— LisU  of  inrther  Texta. 

Tub  Same.    Yol.  XI.    Assyria:!  Texts,  8.    Crown  8to.  cloth     St.  6dL 


CoxTKXTs:  Inscription  of  Rimraon-NiTari  L  By  Ber.  A  H.  Sayoe.— Beeord  of  n 
Hunting  Expedition.  By  Rer.  W.  UouKhton.  —  Inscription  of  Assar-izir>paL  By  W. 
Booth  Finlay.  Bull  Inscription  of  Khoriabad.  By  Prot  Dr.  Julius  Oppeft— InacrliMos 
of  the  Harem  of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Texu  on  the  Fonndatioo-etc— 
of  Kho-sabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert.— Babylonian  Legends  found  at  Khnriabad, 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  -Nebbi  Yunus  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Emcat  A. 
Bud^.— Oracle  of  IsUr  of  Arbela.    By  Tbea  O.  Pmchea.— Report  Tableta.    By  Then.  O* 


Pinchctf.— Texts  relating  to  the  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  By  Rct.  A. 
The  Es^bi  TableU.  By  Theo.  O.  Pinches.- The  Defence  of  a  Magistrate  falsely  accnsad. 
By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  FR.S.  —  The  Latest  Assyrian  Inscription.  By  Frot  Dr.  JnUne 
Oppert.— Ancient  Babylonian  Legend  of  the  Creation.  By  Rer.  A.  H.  Sayet.— Tbo 
OTerthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  By  Rer.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Chaldean  Hynuw  to  the 
Sun.  By  Francois  Lenormant.— Two  Accadian  Hymns.  By  Rer.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Aasjrlaa 
Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water.  By  Ernest  A.  Budse— Assyrian  Tribatt  LUta.  Bj 
}iBT.  A.  H.  Sayce.— AFsyrian  Frsipment  on  Geography.  By.  Rer.  A.  H.  Sayea.  Aeeadlan 
ProTeP^s  and  Songs.  Br  Her.  A.  H.  Sayce.- Assyrian  Fragmanta.  Bj  J.  Halifj.* 
The  Moabite  Stone.    By  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D. 
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38  Lhffu'ntic  Publications  of  Truhver  ^  Co., 

Sen^n. — A»  E»8«r  o»  the  Age  anii  Astiuditt  or  ttib  Boor  oir 
NiBATiutAn  AoRicuLTDRB.  To  ubich  It  iddcd  (D  Iniugufil  Lecture  on  th« 
PoutioDOflbcSbemUlcNBtloniln  the  IliilorjorCUiliuCion.  BjrM.  EhheIT 
Benan,  Membrcdcrinitllut.    Crown  8va^  pp.xri.iad  ItB,  dath.    S>.6i, 

Sayce. — Am  Amtkiab  Gbaviiib  fob  CoitPiKATrr*  Pobposm.  By 
A.  H.  Satci,  M.A.     I2nia.  doth.  pp.  xvi.  and  I8S.     7i.  M. 

Sayce. — An  EiJaiKNrAiit  Obiuua^b  and  Reading  Book  of  the  Aasyrian 
Lan^iige,  in  the  CuDcifona  Cbarictet :  containing  tha  moil  couiplela  SjtlabuT 
jet  uloDl,  nnd  whicli  nill  tene  elto  m  a  Vocnbolnry  of  bolh  Accadlan  and 
Kwjfaa.    London,  1375-     4tt>.  clolh.    9i. 

Sayce. — Lectures  upon  the  Assyrian  Luuguage  %nd  Syllabary. 
London,  1877.    Large  Bro.    St.  6A 

8ayc6. — Babtlokuit  Litebatube.    Xiectures.   London,  1877.    8to.  4). 

Smith  (E-l — Thr  Assibian  Ei-onyk  CasoM;  contninioj  TrnnalntioM 
of  tfae  DacuRirDia  of  the  CompiraliTe  Clironolocj  of  the  Asijtian  nod  Jeinib 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Death  of  Solomon  to  Nebuchidneitar.     London,  1S76. 


AUSTRALIAN  LANGUAGES. 
Grey. — Hasdboos  or  Africam,    Aostraliam,  asb  Poltkesux  Phi- 
LOLOQT,  aj  represented  in  the  Lihrm  of  Hit  F.iccllencj  Sir  Genige  Grtj, 
S.C.B.,   Her  Maicsti'*  High  Conimusianpr  of  the  Cape  Colon;,     Clanad, 
AnnoUlcd,  and  EJited  bj  Sir  Gioooi  Osar  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Bluk. 
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Vot.  I.      Pin  S.-Uida|»»r.    Sio.  pp.  11    It. 

Tgl.  II.    Part  1.— Aoilralla.    R>a.  pp.  It.  (nil  <1.    St. 

Vol,  n.   Put  L— Pipunn  Lsngua^n  ar  the  La;al(r  Iilandi  aad  Ffc*  Hfbiidn,  «]mpTl>> 

[BE  tbUH  al  itat  IiliBda  st  lifBgoDt,  LiCa.  AhUdib,  Tani,  aod 

Mhrn.    >T0.  pp.  11    If. 
Tol  II.    pHt  1.-F1J1  IiUndi  ind  Bolunia  (.Uh  Bnjpl«n™i  Id  Fun  II„  r=piim  Xma- 

gnaiti,  ind  Furl  I..  AiuuiUa).    l>o.  pp.  SI.    ti, 
VoL  II.   Punt,— New  ZmlarJitba  Chmllura  I<liuidi,udAuckLuid  liluda.    StOl  pf. 

VoL  IT.    FhI  «  (»iifi'fiiia(fw].-Pi>1;nnlaiindBom».    Sio.  pp.  M-lll.    U.     - 
Tol.  III.  Pait  1.— MiniucrtpuaBdlBtDDabLM,    gto.  rp- 'iiL  and  !*.    li. 
VoL  IV.  Fan  I.— Eailf  Friatid  Bwka.    Lnglind.    Sto.  pp.  ri.  and  9«.    I!t. 

Ridley. — KlitiLAB6i,  axd  othek  Acstsauak  Lakgoaqbs.  By  th« 
BcT.  William  Ridlet,  H.A.  Second  Edilioa.  ReTiud  lad cnlwod by  tb« 
Adtbor  j  vith  CompualiTe  TaUei  ofWordi  from  twrntj  Autralian  Mnnara^ 
vA  Soon,  Tradition!,  Lawi,  and  Cnilonu  of  the  Atutraliaa  Baca.  SnuulAi— 
dotb,  pp.  Ti.  and  172.    1877.    10*.  6A 


BENOALL 
Tatei.— A  BESdlLl  Gbahuak.      By  the  late  Her.  T.  Tatx%  SJ). 
Brprinted,  Kith  improTomtDta,  from  hit  Intiadnetion  to  tha  BearUI  LaBKwga. 
Edited  bj  L  Wmbbr.    Fcap.  8to.  bda,  pp.  it.  ud  INI.  Calntta,  ISM.  siTM. 

BRAHOK. 
Bellew. — Fboh  tbb  Ihdv*  to  thb  Tioxia.     A  NarratiTa  ttf  a  Joon^ 
tbrongh  the  CooatriM  of  Balocbiitaa,  Afghanntao,  KhonMU,  tal  Iiaa,  u 
1873;  together  with  a  Sjooptical  Grammar  and  Vocabalaij  of  lb*  Bnho* 
LtDfiug*.    By  U.  \r.  Buj^w,  C.8.I.,  eta    Deny  Sro.,  ^Ik.    Ite 
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BURMESE  (AND  SHAN). 
Cashing  (Bey.  J.  V.) — Oraioiae  of  thb  Shav  LiKarjiaB.    Large 

8to.  pp.  xlL  and  60.    Rangoon,  1871*    9f. 

Hough's  Genekal  Outlctes  of  Geoqkaput  (in  Barmese).  Ke-irritten 
and  enlarged  bj  Ber.  Jab.  A.  Habwxll.  Laige  8to.  pp.  868.  Baogooa, 
1874.    9«. 

Judson. — A  DicnoxART,  English  and  Burmese,  Barmeae  and  EngHA. 
By  A.  JuDsox.    2  toIs.  8? o.  pp.  ir.  and  968,  and  Tiii.  and  786.    £3  S«. 

Sloan  (W.  H.) — A  Practical  Method  with  the  Barmese  Language. 

Large  8to.  pp.  232.     Bangoon,  1876.     I2i.  6A 


CHINESK 


Baldwin. — A  Manual  of  thx  Foochow  Dulect.     By  Bot.  0.  0. 

Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board  Mission.    8fo.  pp.  ▼iiL-266.    ISf. 

Beal. — The  Buddhist  Tbifitaka,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan. 
A  Catalogue  and  Compendioui  Report.  Bj  Bamuxl  Bbal,  B.A.  Folio^  aewed, 
pp.  117.    7«.  td. 

Beal. — Texts  frox  the  Buddhist  Caitov,  commonly  known  as 
Dhammapada.  With  accompanying  NarratiTet.  Tranilatcd  from  the  ChuMN 
By  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  UniTenity  College,  London.  FM 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  176.     1878.    7t.  ti. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  ok  Metaphysics,  PoLnr,  Aim  Mosautt 
of  **  The  Old  Philosopher"  Lau  Tszb.  Translated  from  the  Chinesa^  wHk 
an  Introduction  hy  John  Chalmers,  M.A.    Fcap.  8to.c1oUi,  zx.  and  62.    4a.  64L 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  tha 

connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations,  in  their  Rebgion,  SuperttitioBi, 
Arts  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  Joun  CKALanaa,  A.M.  Foolscap  Sfe. 
cloth,  pp.  78.    6«. 

Cli&lmers. — A  Concise  Khang-hsi  Chinese  Dictionaet.  By  the  Ber. 
J.  Chalmerc,  LL.D.,  Canton.  Three  Vols.  Royal  Sto.  bound  in  ChfafW 
style,  pp.  1000.    £1  lOs. 

China  Beview;  or,  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Fab  East.     Fob- 

lished  bi-monthly.      Edited  by  £.  J.  Eitbu     4to.     Subscription,  £\  \tk» 

per  Tolnme. 

Dennys. — A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Yernaculae  of  the  Chotbo 

Language.  Being  •  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Oomestie  9aA 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dennts,  M.R.A.S.,  Ph.D.  SfO.  doth,  pp.  4^ 
195,  and  31.     £1  lOs. 

Dennys. — The  Fole-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of 

the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  DE3nfYa,Pb.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A8., 
author  of  '*'  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,"  etc  8to.  cloth,  pp.  IM. 
10«.  6d. 

Doolittle. — A  Vocabulary  and  Handbook  of  the  Chixese  IiAKeuAes. 

Romanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  fai  Tkna 
arts.  By  Rot.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author  of  "  Social  Life  of  the  fliinnia " 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  TiiL  and  548.  Vol.  II.  Parts  IL  and  III.,  pp.  nL  and  09ft. 
£1  11a.  6<f.  each?oL 

Bonglas. — Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Two  Lectnrea  da- 
liTered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  b?  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  If  nstOMy 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King^l  College.    Cr.  8vo.  d.,  pp.  118.   187f.  ffc 
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fAnffuisiic  Publications  of  Truhner  Jr  Off. 


DoUglU. — CHDIESE-BsaLIall  DlCTIONA&TOFIHBVxSffACULlBOsSFOnor 
Lakocioi  or  AuoT,  nilh  tb«  principal  lariationt  o(  tha  fhing-CIito  *ad 
ChlD-Che«  Diateelt.  Bj  tbe  IIct.  CiinsTJiiis  DouoLt,*,  M.A.,  I.1..D-,  Glug., 
MIsiioDBrf  of  tbe  PrcibjteritQ  Church  in  Engluid.  I  *oI.  High  quirto, 
dotli,  doubls  colaiani,  pp.  632.     1873.     13  3i. 

DoQglai.— Thb  Lub  op  Jbnohiz  Khak.     Tronelated  from  Ihe  Chinese, 

with  tn  IntrodacDoD,  b;  Roiert  Ke^hiawjit  Douolai,  orihe  Rritish  Mu»u<d, 
-       and    Profeuor   of  Chlneu,    Kins'!   College,    London.       Cr.   8*0.    cloth,   pp. 

iuri.-108.     1877.    5t 
Edkins. — A  Gba^uab  of  CoLLoauui.  Chihesb,  na    exbibitcd  in  tho 

Shanghai   Dialect.    Bf   J.  Edkins,  B.A.     Second  edition,  corrected.     SfO. 

hair-calf,  pp.  TiiL  and  22S.    Shanghai,  186S.    31a. 
Edkins.— A  VociBCLiBr  oir  th»  Soasghai  Dialect.    By  J.  EoKiita. 

S<o.  bair-cair,  pp.  <i.  uid  151.    Shughai,  1869.    t\u 
Xdkiiu. — ItELiotoit  IN  CtntfA.     A  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Beligioos 

of  tbe  Chioeaa.     Bf  Joisru  EpKina,  D.  D.    foit  Sto.  cloth.     7a.  Srf. 
TMTrinw — A  Okauuak  or  tbb  Cuim^sb  Colloqcul  Lakodaob,  com- 

raonlj  called   tbe  Mandarin  Dialect-     Bj  Joseph  Eninca.     Second  edition. 
8td.  bair-calT,  pp.  tU<.  sod  179.     ShaD{hiii,  18S*.     f  I  lOa. 

Edkins. — Iktbosdctiom  to  in£  Stdt>t  of  the  Csisesk  Charactebi. 

B;  J,  Boxi-va,  D.D.,  Peking,  Cbint.    Hoj.  8to.  pp.  3iO,  paper boarda.     I8t. 
Edkina. — CsnrA'e  Place  ik  Piuloloot.     An  attempt  to  »how  that  the 

Langaagei  of  Europe  and  Aaia  baie  a  ccmmcn  origin.     Bf  the  R«t.  JotAPa 

BoLmi.    Crown  8io  ,  pp.  iiili.— 4D3,  doth.      lOt.  U 
EiteL — A   CmKESX   Bictioitakt    m    the    Cantoxfsb   Dialect..    By 

Ekmebt  Jobh  F.iTEL,  Pb. D.  Tubing.     fVi)!  be  completed  In  four  part*.    Put 

I.  (A— K).  in.  aewed,  pp.  J02.   12*.  6rf.  Part  II.  (K— M).  pp.  20J.  I2i.  ML 
Eitel. — Handbook  for  the  Stpdest  of  CRimaE  Bdhdhisk.   By  the  Key. 
^  J.  ElTELiOf  the  London  Miuicnar;  Sodetj.    Ciowa  8io.pp.Tiil.,  334,  d., 
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£itel. — FENo-San :  or,  The  Eudiments  of  Natural  Science  i 
Bj  RcT.  E.J.  EiTBL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Demj  8ro.  aewcd,  pp.  ».  and  8 
7a1)er. — A   ststeiutical    Dioesi  of  the   DoctaiSES  of  CoSFDcnrB, 

accordinit  to  (be  Anatccti,  Great  leaning,  uid  Doctrine  of  tha  Mean,  with  u 
Introduction  on  tbe  Autboritioi  upon  Confuciut  and  Confuciuiiim-    Bj  Emist 
Fares,   Ehcaith  Mii«ionary.      Tranelaled  from  tbe  German  bj   P.  0,  tdb 
UbIkndorlT.    e».  Kved,  pp.  liii.  and  131.     1875.     12<.  M. 
Giles. — A  DicTioNABT  OF  CoLLoqinAL  Inioiis  in  ths  Uakdamu  Dlaleot. 

Bj  Hekbobi  A.  GiLEA.     4to.  pp.  6i.     t\  Si. 

Giles. — The  Sas  Tin  Chiko  ;  or.  Three  Character  Classio ;  and  the 
Cb'Jen  'i'ca  Wen  ;  or,  Thoiuand  Chancier  Eaaaj.  Metricalli  TraoaUted  by 
nBatERT  A.  GiLEi.     12mo.  pp.  38.     St.  6£ 

Giles.— SrsopTiCAL  Stubies  is  Crixesb  Chabacteb.    By  Hexbesi  A. 
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Giles. — Chinese    Sketches.      By  Herbeet  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.U.'s 

China  ConiuW  Seriice.     8to.  cI.,  pp.  104.    10>.  ti. 
Giles. — A  OLotsABT  OF  Befebfjice  on  SoarECTg  cohitectei)  with  tbi 

Par  Kut.     Bj  H.  A.  Giles,   of  H.M.  China  Coniular  SeiTice.     Sio.  aeitcd, 
pp.  T.-IS3.     Ta.M. 

Giles. ^Chinese  withodt  a  Teaciiex.  Being  s  Collection  of  Easy  and 
Ui<ernl  SeatCBcii  in  the  Mandarn  Dialect  With  «  Tocabalary.  Bj  HlABtBt 
A.  OiLBS,     l£mo.  pp.60.    Si. 
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57  and  59  Ludgate  Hlff,  London,  E.O.  41 

Hernisz. — A  Guide  to  Conyebsation  ik  the  Ekoltsh  akd  CHnrxsB 

Lanquaoes,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elaewbert. 

By  Stanislas  Hernisz.    Square  8to.  pp.  274,  sewed.    10«.  6tf. 

Tbe  ChineM  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chlaese  grtniMp 
engrarcd  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  tjpes,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  LegrandL  •agniTer  of  {«• 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Taris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  C3uaa. 

KidcL — Cataxooue  op  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Eotal  Aslltio 
SociKTT.    By  the  Rct.  S.  Kidd.    8to.  pp.  58,  sewed.    1«. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Trasielation,  Critical  and 
Kxegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  LBoaB« 
D.D.,  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society.     In  seven  toIs. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.     8vo.  pp.  626,  cloth.     £2  2s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.     8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.    £%  St, 

Vol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo- King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yn,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Sbang,  and  the  PfO- 
Icgomena.     Royal  8to.  pp.  viiL  and  280,  doth.    £%  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8to.  pp.  281—736,  cloth.    £1  2f. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  tbe  Lessons  fnns 
the  States  ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.     £2  2c. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Parts  of  the  She-King,  or  tb« 
Minor  Odes  of  tbe  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  and  Praise- Songs,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  64U.     £2  2t. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Cbwang,  Min,  He,  Wan,  Seueai 
and  Ching ;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.*  148  and  41U. 
£2  2t. 

Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Contents :— Dukes  Seang,  Ch*aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tso^ 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  526.     £2  2t. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English.  With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.     By  James  Lbqob,  D.D.,  LL,D. 

Vol.  1.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  vL  and 
._338.     10s.  6rf. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  412.      \7k 

Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry.     Crown  8yo.,  cloth,  pp.  TiiL 
and  432.     12ji. 

Legge. — Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Constituting  of  a  Chinese  Chaib 

in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Deliyered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oct.  27thy 
1876,  by  Rev.  James  Leoob,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Langnagt 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.     8to.  pp.  28,  sewed.    6dL 

Legge. — Confucianism    in    Eelation    to    Christianitt.      A   Paper 

J<ead  before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  Bj 
Rcy.  Jambs  Leggb,  D.D.,  LL.D.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1877*     Is.  6tf. 

Leland. — Fusano  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Cuables  G.  Lbland.  Cr.  8to.  cIotb| 
pp.  xix.  and  212.     7s.  6dL 

Lobschcid. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  tlie  Punti  and 

Alandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  ReT.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.R.Q.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc  Folio,  pp.  viiL  and  201 6L  In  Pov 
ParU.     if8  8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  Arranged  according  to 

the  Radicals.  By  the  Rct.  W.  Lobschkjd,  Knight  of  Francis  Josephp 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1  toL  imp.  8to.  double  colnmnsy  pp.  600^ 
bound.  ^£2  8f. 
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ITClatcMe. — Cokpuciak  Cmmooont.  A  TranslaUna  (with  the  Chinese 
Text  oppoDtc)  or  aection  i9  (Treatise  on  CosmoeoDj)  of  tlie  "  CorapUla  Woclu" 
of  the  Fhilotapher  Choo-Foo-Tie,  with  EipbastoiT  NoU*.  Dj  Iha  Bor. 
Thouhi  M'Cutchii,  M.A.     Gmall  4U>.  pp.  iviii.  and  161.     1ST4.    ISi.  eA 

Hacgowan. — A  Muhual  op  thb  Awor  Colixiquul.  By  Rev,  J". 
Macooitav,  of  tb>  LoniloD  IHaiionar*  Socictr.  8*0.  uwed.pp.  iTil.  and  200. 
Amoj.  I87t.  £\  U 
'  Kaolay  and  Baldwin. — Am  Au'stsETfc  Diotiokakt  of  the  CmsEss 
LA^ouAQE  iM  Tu«  Foociiow  Dialect.  Bj  Rb».  B.  8.  Maclat,  D.D.,  of  lh« 
Melhodisl  Epiicopd  Mitsion.  acid  Ret.  C.  C.  Bai.iii[R(,  A.M..  of  tlto  Aioericia 
Board  of  MitiioD.    f  to.  balr.bauad,  pp.  1133.    Foocboir,  1S71.    £i  *•. 

Uayers. — Tub  AKOLo-CniNi^E  CA1.EKDAB  Uandax.     A  Haailbook  of 

Refcrenci  for  the  Detcrmlnallon  of  Cbioeae  Datn  dating  Ibe  period  from 
ISeO  to  1879.  With  Compargtiie  Tablca  of  Ananal  and  McniQil  Drsienation*, 
etc  Compiled  b;  W.  F.  Maietu,  CbincM  Secnlirr,  H.B.M.'i  Legation, 
Fcking.  2itd  Edition.  Sewed,  pp.  2B.  7>.  64. 
Hayeri.— The  CoTNESE  BeadEr's  SI\HC4t.  A  B[ftU(lbook  of  Bio- 
graphical, Hiilorical,  Mytbologicil,  and  Genfral  Literary  Beference.  Bt  W. 
F.  lUvau,  Chincte  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'a  LegolioD  at  PcViD(,  F.R.C.8., 
etc.,  etc.     Deioj  Bro.  pp.  hit.  and  440.     £1  Si. 

Mayers. — The  Cbinksb  Odtebmuekt.  A  Uannal  of  Chinese  Titlea, 
Oatpgoricallj  arranged,  and  Giplained  oUb  an  Appendix.  Bj  \t.  F.  Maixk), 
ChioeiB     Secretar?   to    H.B.M.'i     Legation    at   Peking.       Roral  810.   dolfa, 

pp.  fiii.-ieo.    18TS.   £i  lOt. 
Uayers. — Tkeaties    betweejj   xits   Empibe    of    Cms*  awd  Fobeiox 

roxeri,  loi;elher  with  ReguIiilioD)  Tor  the  Condacl  of  Foreign  Tnde.  eta. 

Edited  bj  W.  F.  MtTEHS,  Chinese  Secrelarj  to  H.B.M.'i  Legation  at  Peking. 

Sto.  doth,  pp.  2tS.     1877.     £i- 
Hcdhurst — Chinese  DuLoatEs,  Questioks,  and  FAUiuts  Sertenges, 

..,  literal) J  traoilatcd  into  Gnglith,  nilh  a  riew  to  promote  eommeicial  intircODn* 

I  jj.  and  iiaiit  beglnnera  in  the   Langaage.     Bj  the  late  W.  U.  Meduusit,  D.D. 

Ij  I  A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.     Syo.pp.  226.      1S>. 

I'l  £IulIeiidor£ — ^kdal  of  Ciii\ese   Biolioorapht,  hciog   a  List  of 

|t  1  ^Vcrki  and  E(»ii  relating  lo  China.     B;  P.  G.  and  O.  F.  Tos  M8llixi>obv*, 

'  li  Inttrprtlera  to  ll.I.G.M.'a  Con.ulatei  at  Shanghai  and  Tlmtain.    Bto.  pp.  tUL 

,,'j  and  378.    £1  lOt. 

J  Horrison. — A  DicnoNiEr  or  the  Chinese  Lanqitaob.     By  the  Her, 

\\  R,Moiiai8oN,  D.D.     Two  Tola.     Vol.  I.  pp.  1.  and   762;  Vol.  II.  pp.  8iS. 

t'  cloth.     Sbanghae,  136S.    £661. 

1  ■  Peking  Gazette. — Traoalation  of  the  Pelting  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 

!1871,  187S.  1876,  1877.  and  lil7B.    8to.  dolh.     lOi.  M.  eacli. 
Piry. — Le  Saint  Edit,  Etudo  de  Littgrature  Chinoise.     PiiparSe  par 
A.  TiEEOFHtLi  PiBT,  da  Serrice  d«  Douanea  Uaritimti  de  Chiae.     Chiao* 
Teit  vith  Freoch  Trtnilation.     4to.  doth,  pp.  xi.  and  320.     21*. 
,  >  Roroy. — A   Giuuuar    ot    th£    Chisesi   Lasouaob.      By  Frofcaaor 

|t,  Leox  BE  Bossr.    Bto.  pp.  48.     1874.    3*.U. 

1  >  I  Bobs.— A    Mandabii)   PBiVEa.     Being  Eeay  Lessons  for   Beginoere, 

I  I  Traniliterated  sccording  lo  (he  Bnropnn  mode  of  ating  RomaB  Letters.     B7 

I  1 1  R(T.  John  Roaa.  Newcbang.     8io,  wrapper,  pp.  133.      6>. 

I  '  Evdy. — The  CnjMESit  Maxdaeui  Lanodaoe,  after  Ollendorff'!  New 

I  Mrlbod  of   Lenrnini  Lannsget.      Br  CajtsLcs    RttbT.      In   1  ToIaiaeK 

Vol.  I.     Sramnisi.    Sto.  pp.  348.    i\  I1. 
I  I  Scarborongh. — A  Collectiox  or  CmirESX  Pbotebbs-     TraiiRlated  and 

i  Arranged  bj  W:t,iiAK  ScAKnoHODOK.  Weslejan  Uii^onarr,  Hankow.     With 

I  an  InttoductioD,  Nolea,  lad  Copioni  Index,   Cr.  8t«.  pp.  xIit,  and  378.  10(.SdL 
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67  and  59,  Ludgate  Ilill,  London,  E.G.  48 

Smith. — A  VocABULART  OF  Pbopeb  Names  nr  CniNEsx  jlkd  English. 

of  Places,  Persont,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  iapao,  Corea,  Assaniy  8iaiB| 
Burraah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  P.  Porter  Smith,  M.B^ 
London,  Medical  Missionary  in  Central  China.  4to.  half-boand«  pp.  Ti.,  72* 
and  X.     1870.     10s.  M, 

Stent. — A  Chixese  and  Enoush  Vocabtjla&t  nr  the  PsKDrssB 
Dialect.    By  6.  £.  Stent.     8to.  pp.  ix.  and  677.     1871.    £1  10s. 

Stent.— A  Chinese  and  English  Pocket  Dictionart.  By  Q.  K 
Stent.     IGmo.  pp.  250.     1874.    10s.  6<i. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc  (from  the  Chinese).  By  GeOrob  Carter  STsifT. 
M.N.C.B.K.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,"  **ClunefaBna 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  <*  Chinese  Lyrics,"  **  Chinese  Legends,"  etc.  Cr. 
8o.  cloth,  pp.  176.    5«. 

Vissering  (W.) — On  Chinese  Curbenct.      Coin  and  Paper  Money. 

With  a  1  acsimile  of  a  Bank  Note.    Royal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xt.  and  219.    Leidoi, 

1877.     18s. 
Wade. — Yii-YEN  Tztf-ERn  Chi.      A  progressive  course  designed  to 

assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  SyUabary,  anu  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannte 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xz.  296  and 
16 ;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ;  ViViting  Exercises,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     £4. 

Wade. — W£N-CniEN  Tzd-Ean  Chi.     A  scries  of  papers  selected  m 

specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  ofiScials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  L  By 
Thomas  Francis  Wadb,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Lmtiom 
at  Peking.     4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  45/^ ;  and  It  ,  72,  and  62.'  £\  let. 

Williams. — A    Syllabic    Dictionary    op   the    Chinese  Language 

arranged  according  to  the  Wu>Fang  Tucn  Tin,  innth  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Charnctcrs  as  heard  in  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai  By  S.  Wblls 
Williams.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxxiv.  and  1252.     1874.    £5  6s. 

Wylie. — Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  ;  with  introductory  Hemarki 

on  the  ProgressiTe  Advancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  various  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wylib,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.   Price,/!  16«» 


COREAN. 

Boss  — A  CoREAN  Primer.  Being  Lessons  in  Corcan  on  all  Ordinary 
Subjects.  Transliterated  on  the  principles  of  the  Mandarin  Primer  by  the 
same  author.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  Newchang.  Demy  8to.  stitched, 
pp.  90.     10s. 

EGYPTIAN  (Coptic,  Hieroglyphics). 

Birch  (S.) — Egyptian  Texts:  I.  Text,  Transliteration  and  Transla- 
tion.— 11.  Text  and  Transliteration.— III.  Text  dissected  for  analysis. — IV» 
Determinatives,  etc.     Iiondon,  1877.     Large  8vo.     12«. 

Catalogue  (A)  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology  on  Assyria 
and  Assyriology.  To  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices  of  Triibner  and  Co.  8fO.,  pp. 
40.     1880.     Is. 

Clarke. — Memoir  on  the  Comparatite  Grauhar  of  Eoyptiak,  Coftuv 
AMD  Ude.  By  Htdx  Clarke,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  |  Meou 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc.,  etc.     Demy  8fO.  sd.,  pp.  32.     Si.  .-     ■- 
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BMIordl  of    the  Past,    buho   Ebolibb    Tiuj(sl.it(0!<i    or  TBS    Anrmtur  ] 

U(D  THI  EoTPT»:i  UOSDMESTB.    rUilitSfll  Undf  tA*  SailfHiat  o/ thi  Sltittjf^    ' 

Bitlir<tl  JreSTolcgy.  Editid  bi  Dm.  S.  Bncs. 

Tou.  I.  TO  Xlt.,  iS)t~I>.    U.  U.  Hch.     (TbU  I.,  III.,  T.,  Til.  DC,  XI.  *wtA 
JtujFrtu  -tnU.) 
-— —  -  Tm  SiK*.  VoL  II.  EoTPTUM  Tbsts,  1.  Crown  8to.  doli.    3«;  M 

Tibln  Dt  Tiioaima  IIL;  B«IU>  «r  lb«lU*t 


iKriptloBof  AnitD-dii'htIk    B«  S.  Dint,  IX-O. 
InMTucliDDi  of  Amruniiliit.    Bi  O.  Mvrrm. 
Tba  WansfRininn  11.  villi  Oi*  Klilli.    Bj  rrcf  E.  L.  LUhinflon. 
lunletliie  of  Fluebl  McT-AmoD.    Bi  IUt.  ?.  C.  Ciwk,  M.^A .,  Cumn  of  ElMw. 
T.hIM  .r  N.sN-HnWrL    Bj  P»ol  ntircL 

EgTpllu.    Bj  Fniotoi*  Ctabo. 


TLf  I^nMilaUau  at  I>I>  ind  Nfpblbn.    Br  F.  I. 
—         -     ■  la;  TheToUsfttxDMBHdPili 


-  Ta>  8j.^k.  Vol.  IV.  Eotptux  Tuts  3-  Ctawn  Bio.  cloth.    3i.  U. 


InKilptiooof  ABclml;  loKriplLoB  af^A,ihmM^jO»ril»k 


.     Bt  Pool  Pkrrrt. 


rjni  iD'aiianofERrplbjIlwGTrclulnlbi  Kilgnof  UcnipbUti  Dllgset  ll«TpbuA| 
pHHHfdPrlDsatl  BMtuaBuraa.    Br  8.  Biich,  LUD, 
ObtU>k  of  Ramnca  II. :  IIjB>  (o  OaliU.     Br  FtAncola  Cbibu. 

Tntli- of  P«M  bctvMa  Baottaaa  II.  and  Iht  IIItUl»i  KagpoUtan  £U1*;  FrtUI  Dtlf* 
t  Uw  EfTPtlan.    BtC.  W.  Ocodvbi,  M.A. 
Tablnt^Abnta;  lDaaip(lsa<)taifeB.MadiMU.    Bj  Pi 
Siilaofibf  Dnam;  Sub  of  Uu  Ei«iBuiiiuilcaUD&.    B;  I 
Hfrna  IS  Ibc  MIc.    Bj  ReT.  P.  CCooK. 
Dijok  of  n«|>lr»iloni.    B7  TUT.  P.  J.  Da  HuiTwik. 
Ta1(  of  SeUiaD.    Bj-  P,  La  Paf*  Kt»at. 

x  Tuts,  3.  Crown  Sio.  cloOi.    3*.  M. 

BtpalcbiallDKilpUeaDrAmrDl;  Tlia  CaoqiiHUlnAilai  £npU*o>li|l«ITaL    D«li    ] 
Blnb,  LL.n.  J 

Onat  Uaitb  Fnpinia,  Pan  I.    Bjr  ProlMior  Elaanlalir  aod  B.  Birch.  LUD,  I 

lUKiipUDD  of  AiliDH,  teoor  Abua.    Bi  P.  l«  Pasa  KoMf.  1 

LnlFrirPuibna:  nrnuntoAiDrn:  TbrSlDI70fSgn^ba.    Br  G  W.  ODOdarto,  ILA. 
aid*  of  ibe  rsnuiaUoa;  Sii-k  of  Ktnf  llDnlaiff.    B/  O.  Haipm. 
TbalDicripUaaaf  tbt  GoieraorNca-W.    B;  Paul  Piacrn. 
Iiueripli''a  of  Ih*  DFatrncUaB  of  MaDklBd.    Bj  Edsoird  :iariUaL 
Tb*  BtHifoIitw  HvpcT.     Bj  Ludwl(  Sim. 
Tba  Tail  of  Iha  Oaiden  of  t  lovan.    B;  Fiuifjij  Cbabaa. 
Liat  of  (UnUr  Tula. 

Ths  Sua.  VoL  Till.  £otttia»  Tun,  4.  Cntwa  St*,  dott.    St.  M 

laacripIloBoftbaGiild  UIbm  at  Rbtdciltli  and  Knbaa:  DHMOfCu 
of  DartDi  n  Bl-Khar(ab :  Tha  Pialaa  of  Lcaininc.    Bt  i.  Blnh,  LLD, 

Cicai  H  rrta  Papirua,  Pul  II.    Bj  Fntaatic  Caankibr  and  S.  Bkth, : 

FniniicDl  nf  Iba  Pint  Balllet  Papjna;  Btu  to  Bk-BunioUl.    Kjinm.^.i^  t, 
Inrton,  LL.n.,  D.C.L. 

Abairici  or  a  Caia  of  Conipiraej.    Bj  P.  LaPinbMMt 

Grrat  Hcndra  Btcla.    TranaJatad  &w  Bnfasb.Baj. 

Tba  LiUnj  of  Ba.    B j  Edonud  KaTllla. 

TbaPapiniiiif  UonlPneapu,    By  M.  Tbaod.  DvnA. 

LiatofPutbarTatt. 

I—  '-  Thi  Samb.  Vol.  X.  EorrtiAH  Tixi^  1.  Crown  Sta.  do^    U.  UL 

1— -Hplioo  of  HurmhfbL    Bt  S.  flirrli,  LL.D. 

SuttoTBcki:  0)<<litkorA]ci<i..lrta;  TbcUaglaPapTTua.    ByFwjiiiCfcrti 


Tba  Btrla  of  Irllctrti;  Inwripllon  of  Klir*  Si 
TbaPaalopbonusft^  Viucau.  Bt  P.  L>  F 
AddnH«DtlIoraaUD^-<-  ■>-  <■*---" 
Tba  Book  o(  Uadt*.    6j 


Addi*H«  Dt  Uona  U  Durta.     Bi 
Tba  Book  tt  Uadt*.    6j  E.  LafibBx. 
Amdnt  PiallTala  sftbc  Nlla.     Bt  Ludwli 
IntcrlptloBa  of  Qhri  Ilauun.    6j  Johuux 


Ccntract of  Uarliut.     _, ._   ... 

TabIM  sf  Altundar  Xgai  IL    Dt  «■  K.  Dnab. 
Llal  of  fonkrt  Taiifc 
—  Tbi  Sahi.  ToL  XIX.  EarrrtAM  Tut*,  «.  J» 


67  and  59,  LudgaU  Hill,  London,  E.O.  45 

Benonf  (Le  Fas^e) — ^Elexentart  G&Asmia  of  tho  Ancient  Egyptian 

Language,  in  Uie  Uierogljpbic  Type.    4 to.,  cloth.     1875.    12f. 


ENGLISH  (Early  and  Modern  Exolisu  and  Dialrcis). 

Ballad  Society  (The). — Subscription — Small  paper,  one  guinea,  and 
large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum.  List  of  publicationa 
on  application. 

The  Soke  of  Nurture.    By  Jouk  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

DominL  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wtn'i.tn  db  Worde«  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boko  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rbodrs,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Librarr,  by  Fbfdsrick  J.  Fuaitl* 
TALL,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4 to.  half- morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xiju  and  146, 
28,  xzviii.  and  56.     1867.     W.  lit.  6<f. 

Chamock. — Verba  Nomina  li  a;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  RicuAHD  Stephen  Charxocx,  Ph.  Dr.  P.S.A.,  etc.  8?o.  pp.  326,  doth.  lit. 

Chamock. — Ludus  Patrontmicus  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Chabnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crowa 
8to..  pp.  182,  cloth.    7«.  6d. 

Chamock  (B.  S.) — A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect.      By  K.  S« 

CuARNOCX.     8ro.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  64,  .     1880.     St.  64f. 

Chancer  Society's  (The). — Subscription,   two   guineas  per  annum. 

List  of  Publications  on  application. 

Eger  and  Grime;  an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1650  a.d.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Fbedbbxck 
J.  FuRNiYALL,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  toL  4to.,  pp.  64,  (oidy 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Rozburghe  atyle.     lOs.  BtL 

Early  English  Text  Society's  Fuhlications.  Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English  ALLnERATiYE  Poems.  In  the  West-Midland 
Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Mohbis,  Esq.,  from  ma 
unique  Cottooian  MS.     16f. 

3.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).    Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnitaix^  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.     4«. 

3.  Anb  Compendious  and  Bkeue  Tractate  conqernyno  yx  Ofitci 
AND  Dewtib  op  Kyngis,  ctc  By  William  Laudeb.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.T^    4j. 

4.  Sir  Gawatne  and  the  Green  Knioht  (about  1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     lOt. 
6.  Op  the  Orthogeaphib  and  Congruitie  of  thb  Britajt  Toiroirx; 

a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schoolet,  be  ALXXAifDBa  HuM^ 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Mosenm  (aboot 
1617  A.D.),  by  Hbnbt  B.  Wheatlet,  Esq.    4s. 

6.  Lancelot  of  thb  Laix.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam* 
bridge  UniTcrsity  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Bxrat, 
M.A.     ds* 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Earl^  English  Song,  of 
about  1250  a.D.   Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  nniqne  MS.  in  the  Ubraij 

;,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  R.  Mobbis,  Esq.    St. 
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8  UoRTB  A)iTiniBE(  the  AlliteratiTe  Teiaion.     Edited  from  HaBEBt 

TiiaitHTON's  uoiqus  MS.  (ibont  H40  i.D.)  (t  UbcdId,  bj  th«  Reo.  OeohOI 
pBBiif,  M.A.,Prebtnd«7ofLiiicolii.     J: 
9.    A-VTMA^DTESSIORS    DPPOM     THB     AslTOrACIONS    ASJt    CoERECrtOSS    OT 

Boua  Imfeufectiom*  op  Ihphessiumei  or  CmtticER's  Wouve.'i,  reprinted 
in   l$93i   hj   Francis   Tamsa.     Ediicil   Tram  Ihe  Dolque   MS.  id   tba 
Bridgeniter  Librari.  BjG.  H.Kikoslkt,  Esq.,  M.D.,snd  P.  J.  Finunvn.!., 
Eiq.,  M.A.     iOf. 
10.  Merliu,  OB  ruz  Eably  Hiaioar  of  Ki.va  Abtrcb.    Edited  for  th« 

Grsl  licDC  tiaai  the  uoiqne  MS.  In  tba  Cimbridgs  UniTertit;  librarj  (tbont 
1450  a.D.),  bj  ItPHBT  D.  Whuti.it,  Eiq.     Part  I.    !i.  S^. 
U.  Thk  Honaeche,  and  nther  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndeaay.  Edited 
rroca  tba  flnt  edition  bf  Jouhk  Scott,  in  ISM,  b;  Vntaa^xBO  1Iai.l, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.    Parti.    3». 

12.  The  Wmoin's  Chaetb  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  U6i  A.D.),  fram  tbe  naique  Lunbcth  US.  30fi.  EJited  for  tbe  Ant 
time  by  F.  J.  FDBHivai.i^  E>q.,  M.A.     li. 

13.  SEnfTB  Mahherete,  tE  Meibes  ast  MiSTrB.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

U00.1310,  1330  A.i>.  Pint  edited  in  1863,  bjr  the  ReT.  Oswald  CocKA the, 
U.A.,  and  now  re-ls>ned.     9t. 

14.  Ktxo  Hosk,  with  fragments  of  Florin  and  Blnuccheflur,  and  the 

AiiuioptiaaorthB  Bleued  Virgia.  Edilcd  (eoai  tbe  MS :^.  in  tbe  Librarf  of 
tbe  UniTCnitj  orCimbridge  aad  tba  Itrititb  MDieam,  b;  tbe  Re*.  J.  Rawsou 
LuuBT.    3>.  lid 

15.  Political,  Bbugiocs,  aitd  Lovb  Porus,  &om  the  Lambeth  US. 

No.  306,  aad  other  wurcei.  Edited  br  F.  J.  PuunrALL,  Eiq,  M.A. 
7(.U. 

16.  A  Tketicb  ni  Ekolisb  bieucly  drawe  out  of  }  book  of  Quintit 

eiienciji  la  Latfo.  f  Hermji  >  prophete  nad  king  of  Kgipt  after  y  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  rhilotophrii,  badde  b  j  leaclacionn  of  an  auogil  af  God  fo  bim 
■eiile.   Edited  tram  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  bj  F.  J.  PotudTALi.,  Etq^  M.A.  It. 

17.  PiaALLEL  ExTR-wrs  from  29  Manufcripls  of  Pikes  Plowmas,  with 

CoiDDienti,  and  a  Propoul  for  the  Societj'i  Tbree-teiteditioaaf  thii  Poem. 
Bf  theRer.  W.  Sa eat,  M.A.     ]>. 

18.  HiU  SlEiDEHaEAD,  about  1200  ».d.    Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (Kith  a  traoilatioa)  b;  the  RcT.  OiWALD  CoclATHK,  U.A.      Ii. 

19.  The  MosABCHE,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  Darid  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Comptijnt  of  tbe  Kiag'i  Papingo,  and  other  miaor  Poemi.     Edited  from 
the  Pint  Edition  bjr  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C  L.    3t.  6dL 
SO.  SouE  Tbeatises  bt  Hichabd  Rolls  de  Kakpolb.     Edited  from 
Robert  of  ThOFDtoo'i  MS.  (ab.  1I4B  a.dJ,  bt  R«t.  Gioaae  Q.  Puftr, 
M.A.     1.. 

21.  AtsBLiK,  OK  THE  Easlt  Histobi  Of  Ema  Abtudb.  Portll.  Edjt4:d 

bj  Henrt  B.  Wueatlet,  Eiq.    it. 

22.  The  Roma>-s  of  Paeibnat,  ob  Losiokek,    Edited  for  the  firat  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  tbe  Librat;  of  Triattf  College,  CambKdgc,  bj  tba 
Ret.  W.  W.  Seiat.  M.A.    fli. 

23.  Dan  Urcnrx's  Atenbitk  op  Iswit,  or  Remorse  of  CoDsdence.  ia 

the  Keatiib  dialect,  1310  a. p.  Edited  from  the  nnlqae  MS.  ia  the  Bntlah 
Muieam,  bj  Rfcuakd  Mobrib,  Eaq.     )0t.  M. 

24.  Hru.Ns  OP  tue  Tiboui  ajid  Chbist;  Tbb  Pabuauekt  op  Dbttis, 

and  Other  Religlooi  Poeoii.  Edited  frooi  tbe  I^mbetb  MS.  8S3,  bj  P,  J. 
Fur-mtaix,  M.A,    »». 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Sill,  London,  E.C.  47 

26.  Thb  Stacions  op  Boscb,  and  the  Pflgrim's  Sea- Voyage  and  Sea- 
Sickness,  ^ith  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  PorkingUm 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Fubnitall,  Esq.,  M.A.    1«. 

26.  Krligiotts  Pieces  ik  Prose  akd  Verse.  Containing  Dan  Jon 
Gaytrigg's  Sermon ;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit ;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  piecea 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thomtone'a  MS.  (ab.  H60 
A.D.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  PERaT,  M.A.    2«. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabuloru^  :  a  RhymiDg  Dictionary  of  tbe  Engliali 
Language,  by  Peter  Letinb  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index 
by  HbNBT  B.  Wheatlst.     12«. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  cokcernixo  Piers  Plowhax,  together  with 
Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  13G2  a.d.,  by  William  Lamoland.  Th« 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  fall 
Collations,  br  Rev.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     7«. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  IIomiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  TVarde 
and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  :  Urciiiuns  of  IJro  Lonerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Bnt- 
ish  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.     By  Ricoard  Mokris.    Firtt  Series.    Part  I.    7a. 

I      30.  Piers,  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394).    Edited  from  the 
I  MSS.  by  the  Ror.  W.  W.  Sxeat,  M.A.    2i. 

I      31.  Instructions  FOR  Parish  Priests.     ByJonyMTSc.    Edited  from 
i  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,etc.,ete.  4«. 

!  32.  The  Babees  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  Urbanitatisy  Stans  Pucr  ad 
Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Sokes  or  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  \Vynk>n  de  Worde*s  Boke  of  Kervynge,The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager'a  Schoole  of  Vertne,  ete., 
etc  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  sabjects,  and  some  Pore- 
words  on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.     15a. 

33.  The  Book  op  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landet,  1372.     A  Fathei^i 
...    Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  3(S.  1764,  by  TiioxAS 

Wright  Esq.,  M.A.,and  Mr.  NVilliaxRossitkr.    ht. 

34.  Old  English  Homilees  and  Homiletic  Treatises.   (Sawles  Warde, 
I  and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Lonerd  and  of  Ure  I^di, 

etc)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Trana- 
lation,  and  Notes,  by  Ricuard  Morris.     JFirst  Series,    Part  2.    8a. 

,36.  Sib  David  Ltndesay's  Works.  Part  3.  The  Historie  of  ane 
Nobil  and  Wailzcand  SqTjer,  William  Mp.ldrusi,  amarhyle  Ijiird  of 
Cleische  and  Bynnis,  compvlit  be  Sir  Dauid  Ltndrsat  oi  the  Mont  mlims 
Lyoun  King  of  Armcs.  \Vith  the  Testament  of  the  eaid  Williame  Mel- 
drum,  Squyer,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Uall,  D.C.L.     2s. 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Eaelt  History  of  Kino  Akthus.     A  Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  nnlqne  MS.  In  the 
Uniycrsity  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Whbatlet.  With  an  Rasaj 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glexnib,  Esq.  Part  III.  1869.  12a. 

37.  Sib  Datid  Ltndesat's  Works.     Part  lY.     Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  cstaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  Tyoe.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  LiNOBaAT,  of  the  Mont,  a/ia«  Lyon  King  of  Armei.  _At 
Edinbrrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charterii,  1602.  Crm  prifilegio  rt^b. 
Edited  by  F.  Uall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    4a. 
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S8.  Tkx  Vhio^  op  Williui  cONCBamna  Fieks  iwa  Tiavnaif  ' 
tagctb«r  with  Titi  At  Davel,  Dobet,  ct  Dobut,  Secandaiii  Wit  et  Reman,  ' 
by  UTiu-iiM  LiNOLAso  (1377  a.i>.).  The  ••Crow\tj"  Teiti  or  T««  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Uud  Mlic.  bi\,  collated  nitb  MS.  Raw].  Pocl.  3%,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  ybrarj  of  Trinll;  Callege,  Cambntlge,  MS.  Dd.  I.  IT.  ia 
tb«  CanbridgB  UaWctcitj  JJbrarr,  tbe  MS.  ia  Oriel  CoUfge,  Oiford,  MS. 
Bodlcj  814,  etc  Bt  the  Rai.  Waltsk  W.  SKii.T,  M.A.,  late  FcUow  of 
CbfUt^Ooitefe,  Cambridge.     lOi.  ti. 

^.  The  "Gesi  Htstobialb"  or  toe  Destsdction  op  Tnor.  An 
AUitenthe  RomaDce.  tranalated  from  Goido  De  Colonna'a  "lljilorii 
lyoiuL*  Now  Gnt  edited  from  the  unique  MS,  in  Ibe  Ituntcriaa  Muicddi, 
Vninnttv  of  GWov,  br  the  Bei.  Geo.  A.  Fantuic  amd  DjkviD  Doxildsoh. 
Put  I.     lO*.  6A 

40.  XaauaH  Guvs.      The  Original   Ordinancea  of  more   titan  Ooe 

Hmodred  Eatl;  EngKih  Gilda  i  Togeiher  viib  the  olde  Busea  of  the  dte  of 
Vndwttre;  The  Oidineoeea  of  Worceater:  The  OtBce  of  the  Major  of 
Briitol)  and  Ihe  Caatoniarr  of  the  Manor  of  Teltcnbell-RcEi*.  From 
OrigiiMl  MKS.  of  [he  FoorteeDth  and  Pifteenlb  Ccoturiei.  Edited  <ritb 
Vaut  bj  the  Uce  TovLxrit  Suith,  Esq.,  P.R3.  of  Nortbern  Actiqiuriei 
(CopenhegcD).  With  an  Introductlao  and  Glouar;.  etc.,  by  ble  dtn^hler, 
LncT  ToDLHiN  Shiih.  Aod  ■  rrelimlnarr  Biuy.  In  Fire  Ptrti.  On  tbi 
HwToaT  iHD  DBVEi.oFHaMT  OF  GiLDi,  bj  Lulo  Brehtamo,  Doctor  Jui* 
Utriwqw*  et  Fhiloiopbtv.     Sit. 

41.  Tki  Uoiob  Poems  of  yjiuzxn  Laitdex,  Playwright,  Poet,  aad 

Uiniitor  of  the  TVord  of  God  [raalnlir  on  the  State  of  ScotUnd  to  and  about 
USB  A.V.,  that  year  of  Famiiia  and  Plagdg).  Edited  from  ibe  Unique 
Ofliilntb  belonging  to  S.  Ciiri>tie-Mii.le>,  Em)..  of  Btitirell,  by  F.  J. 
FuBimaLi.,  H.A.,  Trls.  Mall,  Camb.     3t. 

43.  BsBVixsDB  DE  Ccu  BET  FAUtrtJ&sis,  with  some  Earlr  Scotdl 
Fnpheoita,  etc.  From  >  M3.,  KIC  1.  G,  in  Ihe  Cambridee  CoiTcnitr 
Li^atj.  EJitid  by  J.  lUvBON  Lunar,  M.A.,  late  Felloir  of  UagdateA 
CoOege,  Cambridge,     li. 

43.  Ratis  BiTina,  and  other  Uoml  sod  Beligioiu  Kccea,  in  FroM  and 

Tens.  Edited  &om  the  Cembridga  Unitenitj  Libruy  MS.  KK  1.  B,  bj  J. 
Bkwioit  LuKiT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  MB(ddinCollega,C«mbil^    ••, 

44.  Joseph  or  Abiuathis:    otherwise  called  the  Bomanw  of  th* 

It  Graal,  or  Half  Orail:  an  allltermtlTe  po«B,  wrlttn  aboBt  XBw  ISM^ 


ud  DOW  flrat  ptioted  from  the  unique  con  ia  tb*  VenMNt  US.  at  OxIbrL 

Uiiiing-'Tba  Lyiecir  Jo "        '  "   " 

.  copy  of  Wynkyn  do  W.     _,         _ ,  .  __ 

Arimathit,"  Gnt  priated  by  Pyiuoii,A.s,  IflSi  and  "TlMLyflBof  Joaafkot 


With  an  appendii,  coataiiiing  ■■  The  Lyie  of  Jo*«ph_o(  Arawtby,"  npiUled 
from  the  Qlack-Ietter  copy  of  Wynkyn  do  Wor«[  "Oi  *        *    * 


45.  SjRo.ALrasD'a'WEBT-SixoxTKBSiox  or  QaxeoxT's  Funiu  Cux. 

With  an  Eoglidi  tnnaUtioo,  the  Latin  Text,  Hotci,  and  an  IntrolMtlM 
Editedby  BaMiTSwKcT,  Eaq.,of  BalUolCol1e|a,Oxlard.    FartL    lOi. 

46.  liZOBHiM  or  THE  HoLT  Boos ;  Stkbolb  op  thx  FAsanur  ivs  Ckosi 

Foixa.  lo  Old  Engliih  of  the  Eleiaith,  Foortaanth,  and  lUtamtt  Ob- 
tnriei.  Edited  from  IISS.  In  the  Briiiih  Uawnm  and  P^kltB  lAnitoi 
with  Introduction,  TraniUtlona,  and  Glonaifsl  ledo.  By  Rmww 
Uonsu,  LL.D.    lOi. 

47.  Sn  DiTD  LntDBUT'a  Wous.    Fux  T.    Tht  Minor  Foona  at 

Lyndeuj.    Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  UvmUT,  B«|,    U, 


57  and  59,  Ludyate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  49 

48.  Thx  Tihrs*  Whibtue:  or,  A  Ifewe  Bannce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poemi :  Conipned  bj  R.  C.,  Gent  Now  firet  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  >. 
in  the  Libnrr  of  Ctaterbaij  Cithednl ;  >ith  Introdnctioo,  Notei,  and 
Gloiurj,  bj  J.  M.  Conix.     Zt. 

49.  An  Old   ExoLiaa   MiscFXLAiTY',  containing  &  Bestiary,  KentiBh 

Sermoni.  ProTcrbi  of  Alfred,  ReligioDi  Foemi  of  the  lath  centnir.  EdhaA 
from  lbs  MSS.  hj  the  Re*.  B.  Mohhi*,  LL.D.     lOi. 

60.  Kmo  ALFKEn'sWEST-SAiosVEBsioiroyOHEaoRT'aPABiOBaiCiim. 

Edited  from  2  MRS.,  with  an  Engliah  tramlmtion.  B;  Hbkrt  Swut,  Eh., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Port  IL      10(. 

61.  Pe  Lifladr  op  St.  Juxiaha,  from  two  old  Engliali  ^aanscripta  of 

123U  A.D.     Witb  renderingi  into  Modern  Eagliih.bj  Eh«  ReT.  O.  CocKATXK 
end  EouusD  Brock.    Edited  bj  tbe  Rer.  O.  Cockatmb,  M.A.    Price  ti^ 
52.  Palladttts  oif  Hushondrie,  from  the  nniqne  HS.,  ab.  1420  i.r., 
ed.  Rer.  B.  Looai.    Put  I.     lOe. 

63.  Out  ExoLisH  KoiiiLJES,  Series  II.,  from  Bio  unique  ISth-centaij 

MS.  in  Trinit;  Coll.  CAmbridge,  with*  photolilhocrapb ;  thicaHjMnsta 
the  Virgin  and  God,  froni  a  unique  ISth^eenturf  MS.  at  Oiford,  a  phoW- 
lithognph  of  the  muiio  to  two  of  them,  end  tnnieriptloDi  of  it  iit  modrra 
notation  bf  Dr.  Rimbiult,  and  A.  J.  Elus,  Biq.,  F.K.S.;  lb*  wbol* 
edited  bj  the  Iter.  HicHtRO  Monnia,  LL.D,    BJ, 

64.  Teb  Vision  of  Piebs  PtowuAtr,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 

Tcnioni  of  thii  great  poem),  with  an  Autotvpe ;  and  two  anlqne  alUtermtlT* 
Poemg:  Hiehard  the  Kedeln  (bj  William,  the  author  of  the  rinea)  |  ud 
The  Crowned  King ;  edited  bj  tha  Re*.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     ISk 

65.  Genekydt^,  a  Komancp,  edited  from  the  unique  US.,  ab.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  b7  W.  Aldii  Wbight,  Etq.,  M.A.,  THn.  Cell. 
Cambr.     Parti,    it. 

5G.  Tre  Gest  TTtstoriale  dp  the  BEsrBUCTio:r  op  Tkot,  trauilated 
from  Ouido  de  Colonna,  in  alliteratiTr  lerae ;  edited  from  the  nulqne  MS.  la 
thellunteriaa  Museam.  Glasgow,  bj  D.  Donaidmx,  Eaq., and  tM lata B«r. 
_  Q.  A.  PanloD.     Part  IT.     lOt:  6d. 

67-  The  Eault  Enoush  Teiisioit  op  the  "  CintsoB  JIditdi,"  in  foor 
Teita,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Vear^  A.  liL  in  the  Briliih  Mitcaa ;  Palifai  US. 
U.  ia  the  Bodleian;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinilv 
College,  Cambridgs.  Edited  h;  the  Rer.  R.  Morrii,  LL.D.  I'art  I.  with 
two  phalo-lithographie  faeaimile*  bj  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.     10*.  M, 

58.  The  Blicslixo  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  oE  Lothian't 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,  b;  the  Ret.  R.  Moaiia,  LL.O.  (IVIth  ft 
Pbotolilhograph),     Part  1.      8.. 

59.  The  Eaklt  Esolisk  Veesios  op  the  "Cua^on  JIusdi;"  in  four 

TeiCi,  from  MS.  Cotton  Veap.  A.  iii.  in  the  Britiih  MnieDin;  Faiifai  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gottingen  US.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  l-rinlly 
College,  CambridgB.    Edited  by  the  ReT.  R.  MoHSiS,  LLD.    Part  II.    lit. 

60.  IIeditacydss  oh  the  Sofer  of  ooa  Lobde  (perhaps  by  RoaKtT 

or  BnUNKa).     Edited  from  (he  MSS.  bj  J.  M.  Cownn,  Fsq.     Se.  id. 

61.  The  Bomaxcc  Artn  Pbofhecies  op  Tuouas  op  EBCELDotntE,  printed 

from  FiTe  MSS.     Edited  bj  Dr.  Jaues  A.  H.  McaiiAT.     10>.  Cdl 

62.  The  Easlt  English  Yer^c!!  of  tbe  "Cursor  Min«i>i,"  in  Four 
Teiti.     Edited  by  the  Ite*.  B.  Mobhii,  M.A.,  LUD.    Part  III.     ISa. 

63.  Th.1  Slicelikg  Hoiiiues.     Edited  from  the  Slarquis  of  Lotbiu's 

Angl^Saion  MS.  of  971  A.D.,by  the  Rct.  R.  Mounis,  LLD.     Part  II.   4*. 


BO  Lm^uutic  Publications  of  TVUhner  Sf  Co., 

M.  Flurcn  Tkth^e's  Eubleues  and  Efiokihs,  a.d.  IGOO,  from  tli9 
E>ri  of  EUcmerc'i  nniqae  MS.    Ediud  bj  F.  J.  Fdkmiv^l,  M.A.     «*. 

65.  B«  DoHsa  D^qb  (Bcde'e  Do  Die  JuHicii)  and  oiher  short  Anglo- 
8uoB  HccoL  £diU<l  from  th«  naiqae  liS.  bT  Die  Ect.  J.  IUwkon  Luhbt, 
B.D.   St.  ^  ' 

66.  Th»  EutLT  Kkolish  Vemioh  of  tbe  "Cdrsob  SIbbiii,"  in  Four 
Twrtfc    Edihdbj  Rtt.  R.  MoRBT»,  M.A.,  LL.D.    P»rt  IT.    lOi. 

67.  IToTw  OS  Piers  Pwwmaw.    By  the  Ect.  W.  W.  Bkeat,  M.A. 

Put  I.    2li. 

68.  The  Eu-lr  English  Version  of  tho  "Cfrsob  Mnuni,"  In  Four 

Tesu.     Ediied  bj  Rcr.  R.  Mokrib,  M.A.,  LUD.     Part  V.    2St. 

69.  Adax  Datt's  Five   Dugaus  abowt  Kdward  It.    Tns  Lme  of 

8*iirt  Alixiuh.  Solomoni  Book  of  Wiidoto.  Si.  Jerome" i  15  Tokeni 
berora  Dooiniilif.  The  LrnnenUliOD  of  Souli.  Edited  from  (he  Lend  MS. 
021,  In  Uw  Dodkiin  I.ibrarj,  bj  F.  J.  Fub^KALL,  H.A.     Jii. 

Ktlrti  Saritt.     Subscriptions — Snmll  paper,  one  guinea;  largo  paper 
two  guinons,  per  annum. 

1.  Th«  BoiuxcE  07  William  op  Palesxb  (otherwise  Vnown  as  the 
Romtoee  of  Willism  and  tbe  Weroolf)-  TrmElated  ffom  the  French  ■!  the 
MMDiDIDd  of  Sir  Iluniphrer  de  Cohun.  about  a.d.  1350,  to  wbieh  ii  added  ■ 
fr«(mcDt  of  ths  Alliteritiie  Romaoce  of  Aliunnder,  tranilaled  from  tbe 
Latin  br  the  eame  author,  aboot  A.D.  1340;  lh«  former  re-edited  from  iha 
nnlqna  MS.  in  tbe  Librar;  of  King'*  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  no* 
fint  edited  from  tbe  uniqae  MS.  ia  (be  Bodleian  Libnrj.  Oifofd.  D)  tbo 
Rcf.  Waiteb  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Sio.  lened,  jip.  ilir.  and  ili.    £\  St. 

3.  0»  Easlt  Ekbush  PaoxcjicuTioN,  with  especial  reference  to 
Bhakipcra  knd  Chancer)  conlilning  an  infestigatioD  of  tbe  CotretpondcDoe 
of  Wrltloi  xilh  Gpeech  ia  England,  from  tbe  Anglo-Snoa  period  ta  tha 
preaent  day.  preceded  b;  a  iritenintir  N'otation  of  all  Spoken  Soanda  br 
tncani  of  the  ordinarr  PriDting  Typca  ;  including  a  re -arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child'*  Memain  on  tbe  JUognan  or  i;binceT  and  Oower,  and  nprtati 
of  tbe  rare  Traeti  b;  SaUtbnrr  on  En|li>b,  I5t7,  and  Welib,  IHT.  ud  bf 
Barcle^on  Freoeh,  1921  By  Alixanou  J.  Btxii,  F.R.S.  Pwf  L  Oa 
the  Pronunciation  of  tbe  xtTth,  xrith,  inith,  andxTUith  centnric*.  Bio, 
icwed.  pp.  Till,  and  418.     IDi. 

3.  Caxton'h  Book  of  Cuxtiste,  printed  at  Weatminater  about  1477-St 
A.n.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copiei  of  the  tame  treatlM,  fraa  tta 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  334.  Kditad  hj  Fuduus  J.  TnMt- 
TALL.  M.A.    8(0.  Mved,  pp.  ilL  and  U.     U. 

t.  The  Lai  of  Kateiak  thb  Dani;  compoaad  in  tlia  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  about  A.D.  1260.  Ponnerl;  edited  by  Sir  F.  Uaddu  for  the 
Roibnrghe  Ctab,  and  now  re-ediEsd  from  tha  iinlqne  US.  Land  Mtoa  101,  la 
the  Bodleian  LibrMj,  Oxford,  bj  the  R«*.  WALtaa  W.  Skbat,  )f.A.  tva. 
■■wed,  pp.  It.  and  1 60.     10*. 

5.  CHAucER'a  Tkakslatiok  op  BoRHiua'a  "  Di  Comounova 
Philobophib."  Edited  from  the  Additional  US.  10,S40  ia  Vm  BtW* 
Muaeum.  Collated  with  tbe  Cambrid(«  Dai*.  Lite.  UB.  IL  t.  tX.  'hj 
EiCHAan  Houit.    Sio.     ISt. 

6  Tbe  Roxasob  of  the  Cbevbleie  AaarovK.  Bo-e^ted  from  tha 
nniqna  mannicript  In  tbe  BiitUb  UaaevB,  with  a  Pnhc^  NotM,  nad 
Gloiaarlal  Indei,  bj  HiHav  U.  Qiaaa,  Baq.,  ILA.  Ha.  Mwed,  ff. 
iTiU.  and  Sa.    ><. 


1^-- 


57  and  59,  Ltidgate  Jlill,  London  S.C. 
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7.  On  Eablt    English   FBONiTNCiATioiry  with  especial  refereDca  to 

Shakspere  and  Chancer.  By  Alkxakdir  J.  Ellis,  F.R.8^  etc,  etc 
Part  II.  Oq  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xiii  th  and  prerioni  centaries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tablet  of 
the  Value  of  Lelteraand  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.     lOt. 

8.  QiTEKNE   Elizabethes   Achademt,   by  Sir  IIdhpiirst  Gilbeut. 

A  Boolce  of  Precedence.  The  Ordering  of  a  Funerall,  etc  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Ljdgate's  Order  of  Foola, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords*  Men,  etc.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
FuiiNivALL,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by^  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswalo» 
Esq.     8to.     13s. 

9.  The  FRATEKxixrB  of  Vacabondes,  by  Jonir  Awdelet  (licensed 

in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  15^5),  from  the  edition  of  1675  in  tht 
Bodleian  Library.  A  Caueat'or  Warening  for  Commen  Cnrsetors  fulgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harm  an,  Esqdierk.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Iluth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thie?es  and  Thievery,  by  Parsox  Habbv  om 
Htberdtne,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Thoss 
parts  of  the  Ground worlce  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  froirn 
Harman*9  Caueat.  Edited  by  Eowahd  Viles  &  F.  J.  Furxitall  8to. 
7s.  6<f. 

10.  The  FmsT  Boke  of  the  iNTRODrcrioN  of  Enowledob,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Pbysyclce  Doctor.  A  Compen'dtous  Reotmsxt  of  a 
Dyetaky  of  Heltk  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Pbysycke  Doctor.  Baknes  in  the  Dbfencb  of  trb  Berdb:  atreatyiB 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdea.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.     8to.     IBs. 

11.  The  Bruce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Piincef 

Robert  de  Droyss,  King  of  Scots :  compiled  by  Master  John  Barboor,  Arch* 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  Q  23  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1 487 ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  tht 
—  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616 ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  bj 
the  ReT.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  I      8to.     12s. 

12.  England    in    the    Beion    op    Kino    H>37RT    the   Eighth.    A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lnpset,  I..ectQrer  in  Rbetoiio 
at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowter.  And  with  an  Introdnetioii, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  ^>tarkey•  bv  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bkiwbb, 
M.A.   Part  II.    12s.     {Port  I.^  Starkty $  Lif9  and  IdtttrB,  U  in pnparmiionm 

13.  A  SuprLicAcroN  for  the  Beggars.     AVritten  about  the  year  1529, 

by  SmoN  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Flrxivall.  With  m 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A.D.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.), The  DecayB 
of  England  by  the  grent  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.}.  Edited  bj  J. 
Meadows  Cowfbr.    (St. 

14.  On  Earlt  English  Pronunciation,   witb  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A.  PBrt  III. 
1  llustrations  of  the  Pronunciction  of  the  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  WyclifTe.  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbory,  Bardey,  Hart,  Ballokar, 
Gill.    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     IDs. 

15.  Robert  Crowley's  TniRTr-ONE  EpioKAirs,  Yoyce  of  the  Laat 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc,  1550-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  CowrBR,  Es^ 
I2s.\ 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  TYabner  Sf  Co., 


16,  ATbbatibb  oif  THE  AsTBOLABs;  a*1dreasod  to  Ms  son  Lowya,  by 

GcoETrej  Chancer,   k.d.   1391.       Edited  from  the  Eirliert  M9S.  b;  the  R«*. 
WuTia  W.  SXEAT,  M.A.,  lite  Pelloir  of  CbmV*  CQlltge,  Cimbridee.     10». 

17.  Thb  CoMPuiTST  OP  Sc«TL*BDit,  1549,  a.d.,  wilh  on  Appendix  ot 

rour  CoDtfmparirj  English  Tract*.  lidllcd  bj  J.  A.  H.  MunRir,  Baq- 
Put  I.     iMl. 

,  18.  Thb  Complatiit  or  Scotlaskb,  oto.     Part  II.     8f. 

19.  Odre  LidtE3   SrTEonEK,    a.d.    1530,  edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  H, 

Bt.uNT,  M.A.,  irith  foDi  fall-pige  photolitbognphic  fMiimitcs  b;  Cooke  (od 
FathfriaghKm.    34i. 

20.  LoxBucn's  ffisroKT  of  the  Holt  Gimu.  (ab.  1450  a.i>.)i  translated 

froBi  tbe  French  Proteof  iJikbi  Roiiku  di  Boaiion.  Ke-edited  froQ  the 
DnJqae  tIS.  in  Corpui  Cbriati  College,  Cambridge,  bt  P.  J.  FurniTall,  Biq. 
M.A.     Parti.     Si. 

31.  Babboux's    Bbcce.      Edited    from    tbe   US3.    and    tho    earlteat 
printed  edition  bj  the  He*.  W.  W.  Seeat,  M.\.     Part  11.    *». 
'  33.  Henbt    Brisklow's    Compiatst   of    Rodebitck    Mors,  Boiatfrne 

■  I">T  ^Tre,  nnto  tbe  Parliament  Howie  of  Iiigland  hia  natunll  CodDtrj', 
ftir  (he  Redresse  of  certeo  wicked  Liwea,  eoel  Coitomt.  and  croel  Decreja 
(ab.  1Sl?)i  andTile  Limikticioh  or  (  CuRiaiiAX  AoamiT  THi  CtTi« 
or  LoNDOM,  audi  bj  Roderigo  Mora,  A.D.  154J.  Edited  bj  J.  M.  Cowrai, 
Eiq.    St. 

23.  Ok    Eault    Ekolish    Pno^nmciknov,  witb  eapocial  reference  to 

Sbnkipere  and  Chaaeer.      Gf  A.  J.  Bllii,  Eiq.,  F.K.S.     Part  IV.     lOi. 

24.  LoyELTca'a  Histobt  op  toe  Holt  Geail  (ab.  1450  a.b.),  troatlatod 

from  tbe  French  ProM  of  Rinra  RobiEm  de  Borkdn.  Re-cdited  from  the 
Dnique  MS.  in  Corpui  Chriali  CoIIpm,  Cambridse,  bj  F.  J.  FnaxiTut., 
Kiq..  M.A.     Part  II.      Ifli. 

25.  Thb  Romasce  op  Gov  op  Wabwick.  Edited  from  tbe  Cambridge 
Uaifcriil;  HS.  bj  Prof.  J.  Znpina,  Ph.D.     Part  L    20i; 

26.  Thb  Romance  of  Gut  op  Wabwick.  Edited  from  tbe  Cambridgv 
Uniiertiti  MS.  bj  Prof.  J.  Zufitia,  Ph.  D.  (The  2nd  or  15th  centarj  >«nii>ii.] 
Part  It.     14t. 

27.  The  Esolish  'Wokks  op  John  FisnEB,  Bishop  of  Itocbcster  (died 

153S).   Edited  bj  Profetior  J.  E.  B.  MiTott,  M.A.    Part  I.,  the  Teit    ISi 

28.  Lokelich'b    Histobt    op   the    HoLr    Obaii.      Edited  by  F.  J. 

FuEiNivAu.,M.A.     Part  III.     I0». 

29.  Barhocb's  BaocE.     Edited  from  the  MS8.  and  the  earliest  Printed 

Edition,  bj  the  Re»-  TV.  W.  Sseat,  M.A.     Part  HI.    Sla. 

30.  LoMELica's   HiGTOEi   op   the  Holt    Gkaii..      Edited  by  F,    J. 

FuR-MTiLL,  Esa..  M.A.    Part  IV.     IS*. 

31.  Aleia.vdeb    and    Di^Dixira.      Trnnilated  from  tbe  Latin  aboot 

A.D.  1 34D-iD.     Re-edited  bj  tbe  Re>.  W.  W.  Sibat,  M.A.    6a. 
English  Dialect  Society's  Fnblioationt.     Sobacription,  1873  to  1876, 

to*.  e>/.  per  annum  i   1377  and  follooing  ^eir*,  20a.  per  aonnm. 
1973. 

1.  Scries  B.    Parti.    Pcprinted  GioBsarict.    Contuuing  a  Oloaaary 

of  North  of  HnElind  Worda,  bj  J.  B.  i  tkn  tiloasartea,  bf  Mr.  HaMMAU  ; 
and  a  \Vta(-Ridinf  OlOMar;,  bj  Di,  WiLLA*.     7i.  U. 


57  and  59,  Lady  ate  Bill,  London,  E.C.  68 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliograpbical.  A  List  of  Eooks  illustrating  Engluh 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc ;  and  a 
List  of  Books  relatiofr  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     4sl 

3.  Series  C.  Original  Qlossaries.  Part  I.  Containing  a  Glossaij 
of  Swaledale  Words.    By  CapUin  Ha&l^md.    4a. 

1874. 

4.  Scries  D.     The  History  of  English  Sounds.    By  H.  Sweet,  Esq. 

5.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  seyen 
Provincial  English  Glossaries,  from  Tarioos  soorcea.     7a. 

6.  Series  B.     Part  III.     Bay's  Collection  of   English  Words  not  . 
generally  osed,  from  the  edition  of  *1C91 ;  together  with  Thoreaby'a  Letter  to 

I  Kay,  1703.   Re-arranged  and  newly  edited  hy  Rer.  Walter  W.  Skbat.   8s. 

<  6*.  Subscribers  to  tho  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 

a  copy  of  '  A  Dictionary  of  the  Sussei  Dialect.'     Bj  the  Rev.  W.  D 
Parish. 

'  1876. 

1  7.  Series  D.     Part  II.     The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset    By  F.  T. 

j  Elwoktut,  Esq.    St,  6dL 

I  8.  Series  A.     Part  II.     Containing  a  List  of  Books  Relating  to 

I  some  of  the  (-ounties  of  England.    6t. 

9.  Series  0.     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
I  Whitby.     By  P.  K.  Robinson.     Part  L    7«.  6iC 

10.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.     By  J.  H. 
Nodal  and  G.  Milnbr.    Parti.    Ss.  6d. 


I 


I 


i 


1876. 

11.  On  the  Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present  Dialects. 
_     By  Dr.  R.  MoRuia.    ed, 

12.  Series  C.      Original  Glossaries.      Part  III.      Containing  Five 
Original  ProYiQcial  Euglish  Glossaries.     7f. 

13.  Series  C.  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
^Vliitby.     By  F.  K.  Uobiuson.    Part  II.     6«  6d. 

14.  A  Glossary  of  Mid- Yorkshire  Words,  with  a  Grammar.  By  0. 
Clouqu  Robinson.    9t. 

1877. 

15.  A  Glossary  op  Wobds  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham,  Lincolnshire.     By  Edward  Peacock,  P.S.A.    Ot.  64, 

16.  A  Glossary  of  Holdernoss  Words.  By  F.  !RosSy  K.  Stead,  and 
T.  HoLDEKNF.ss.     With  a  Map  of  the  District.    4a. 

17.  On  the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  and  South- Western  Counties^ 
with  a  new  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Luoisv 
Bonaparte.     With  Two  Maps.     It. 

18.  Bibliographical  List.  Part  III.  completing  the  Work^  and 
containing  a  List  of  Books  on  Scottish  Dialects,  Anglo-Irish  Dialect,  Cant 
and  Slang,  and  Americanisois,  with  additions  to  the  English  List  and  Indei* 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Nodal.     At.  M. 

19.  Ai^  Outliae  of  tho  Grammar  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T, 
Blwobtut,  Eso.    6t. 


64  Lhffuiadc  Publications  of  'JYubner  Sf  Co.,  j 

!878. 

20.  A  OI0BBU7  of  Cumberland  Words  nod  Phrawi.     By    Wcui* 

DlCEQfMlf,  P.L.S.     6t. 

21.  Tuuer'i  Five  Hundred   Fointea  of  Good  Husbaadrie.      Edited 
witb   latrodoctjan,  Nolu  imd  Qlotur;,  bj   W.    Paim  ud  SidbbT    J. 

,        HUBTAO^O.A.     \ii.6d. 

22.  A  DIctioD&ry  of  English  Plant  Names.      By  James  BRitrzir, 
F.L.S.,  ud  lIoBEUT  i)0Li.«:<D.     Part  1.  (A  to  F).     8(.  M 

1879. 
28.  Five  Bcprintcd  Glossnries,  including  Willsliire,   East  Acglian, 

Saflolk,  ud   Enst  Yorkihin  Wordi.  lad  Wordi  from    Bishop    KcDiielfi 
Piroehiil  Antiqukiei.      Kdiled  by  the  Re'.  ProreMOr  Skijit,  U.A.     7t. 

24.  Supplement   Xa   the   Cmnberland   Glossary   (Ko.    aO).     By  W. 

DirKiHMit,  F.ua.     1*. 

_  FarniTall.— Edocatiok  nr   Earlt    E^toLtKn.      Some  Notes  used    as 

Formordi  to  •  ColIrcIioD  of  TrntiM*  on  "  M«nnen  uid  Meili  in  Ibe  Olden 

Tims,"  for  tfaa  Zir\]  Engliih  Text  Society.     B|  f  bedshicji  J.  Fdb.'jitai4» 

H.A.,  Trinitjr  1U1I,  Cimbridgc,  Membei-  of  Caoneil  of  (be  Philological u4 

Earlf  BoilUb  Ten  Socieilei.    R*o.  Mwed.  pp.  74-     II 

HalL — 0»  ExoiisH  AwEcrtrM  ni  -Ablr,  with  Special  Reference  to 

RlLiABU  B>FitiEDWAiu>  H  ALL,  C.E..  M.A.,  Uaa.D.C.L.  Oion. ;  rormerlr 
Proreuor  of  Slinikril  Language  and  LiteratDie,  and  ol  Indian  JurUpfgdcoO^ 
in  Klni*!  College,  Loedoii.     Croon  8to.  cloth,  pp.  viU.  and  -J3S.     Ti.  6d. 

HalL—MoDERirEsoLisH.     By  FmEowABD  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon-  D.C.L., 

Oioa.    Cr.  8*0.  duth,  pp.  xri.  and  391.     lOi.  M. 
HalL — BocKiK    iNDocrns:    Siricturca  on   Professor  John  Mchol,  of 

OliigDw,  with  Itrftrenca  lo  lii<  "  Engluh  ConipnEition."    Bf  F.  H.    Hepnaled, 

irith  Additiou    and   Emeadatioiis,   Tram   "Tha  SULlexmaD."     Foalaclp  Sto. 

icired,  pp.  64.      1830.     I<. 

Jackson, — Sh&ofshibz  'Wosd-Book  ;  A  Qlouary  of  Archaic  and  Fto- 

TiDcial  Wardi,  eU.,  used  ia  the  Conatj.     I)t  OioMntA  V.  Jacxmh.     Put  L 

8ro.  pp.  w»i.  and  128.     1879.     7*.  6* 
Eoch. — A  Historical  Gsauhak  op  tub  Euglihh  Lutouiob.     Bf  0>  F. 

EocH.    Tranilated  into  Engliih.  Edited,  EoUncd,  and  Annolatcd  by  Ih*  Bar. 

R.  MoMua, LL-D..  M.A.  (JTMrfrraM^ 

Manipiiliii  Vocahnlomm;    A    Bhyming  Dictionary   of  the  TT^g^J^ 

Langaage.  Bj  Peter  Urini  ( 1570)  Edited,  witb  an  AlphabMleal  Indci,  by 
HEHar  B.  WaiATLir.    8to.  pp.  irL  aod  I70,elotb.     I41. 

Uanniiig. — ks  Iikhtiet  uto  the  Chakactxx  axb  Oxtanr  of  xsa 
PossiitBiTi  AuoHSHT  <n  Eoglith  uid  in  Cognata  Dialect*.  Bj  the  hM 
Jame*  Mahmiho,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Uzford.    t*o.pp.  I*,  and  H.    S«- 

Palmer. — Lb&tes  fsoh  a  Woxd  Huirrxa's  Note  Book.  Being  acne 
CoDtribntioiu t»  Englith  Etimology.  Bj  ths  Bar.  A.  Smttkb  pAUum,  B.A, 
aometime  Scholar  in  the  Uaivenitf  of  Dahlin.    Cr.  810.  cL  pp.  xii.-Slfl>  Te.M 

Percy. — Bisaop  Pebci's  Fouo  MurvscBim — Balum  aitii  Roiuvoia. 
EdiledhjJoha  W.  Halea,  M.A„  Fellow  and  late  AuiilaBt  Tutor  of  CktWI 
College,  Cambrid^ ;  and  Frederick  J.  FamiialL  M.A.,  of  Triaity  Hall,  Ca*- 
hridge;  auiited  hj  Prafcsor  Child,  of  Harrard  OniTCnitT.  Caaibndn  U'&A., 
W.  Chappell,  Eao^,  etc.  Ia  J  Tolumea.  TdL  I.^>p.  eiO;  ToL  S,  pp.  SSI.  ; 
Vol.  S,  pp.  640.     Deni;  Sto.  half-boand,  £4  4a.    Kztn  damf  Ira.  baff-bottid. 


^m^^m^i^mmim 


S7  and  59,  LudgaU  Sill,  London,  E.O. 
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StratmaiuL— A  Dictiokakt  op  the  Old  EsraLiiH  XuuieujLox.  CoiD|aled 
froni  tha  •rritingi  of  tha  ziiith,  xiTtb,  and  xvtb  enttorica.  Hj  FiamcH 
Henbt.  Stkatwanm.    nird  Edition.    4t«.    In  wrapper.    £1  lOU. 

Stratmatui.— An  Old  Exoush  Foeu  op  tbb  Owl  akv  tbk  NraHincflAim, 
Edited  b;  Pkasci*  Hvkht  Stbitmahh.    Sto.  eloUi,  pp.  6a    St. 

Sweet — A  IIisTOsr  or  ItxoLiiB  Socxss,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  lorcstigation  oF  Iha  Geceral  Liwi  of  Sound  Cbaa|{^  and  full 
'Vford  Lull.    B7  Uenbt  Swebt.     Dcm^  8to.  doth,  pp.  it.  and  1S4.    it.M. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  contains  soveral  Taloablo 
Pipcn  on  Eatlj  Engliih.     For  contenti  tet  uadcr  PeriodiCBli  and  SeriBlt. 

Be  Vere. — SruDrca  nr  Ehqlise  ;  or,  Olimpsea  of  the  loner  Life 
of  oar  Langnaga.  Bj  M.  Scrf.li  de  Vebb,  LL.D.,  Profnaor  of  Uodera 
Langaagdio  tha  UnlTcnity  of  Virginia.    Sro.  cloth,  pp.  TLandSU.    12t.  M. 

VTedgWood. — A  Dictio»ibt  of  Esousk  Ettuolooi.     By  HisaLEtflK 

Wedqwood.  Third  Edition,  thoronghl;  reriied  and  enlar|cd.  With  an  Inti«- 
dnction  on  tha  Formation  of  Ijaneaage.  Imperial  8*0.,  doabia  colamiL  pp.  liiH. 
and  T4S.      !U. 

Wright. — Feddal  Maihiaxs  of  Esolish  Histokt.  A  Seriei  of 
Popular  S1cetch«4  of  oar  Nntional  Hisloir,  conipit«d  at  diflerant  patiodt,  boa 
the  Thirteenth  Cenlur;  to  tha  Fitlecath,  for  the  tue  ol  tha  Feudal  Oentrj  and 


r.  E«i.. : 


I  Uld-Exolise  Yocabulabie^  IllnBtrati&g 
'      r  Furef'lhen,  aa  well  a*  tha  Hbtorj  of  tb* 
ind  uf  tb«  Language*  Spoken  in  thu  labad 
eauth.      Edilt^  bj  Tnoiut  WRionr,  B«q., 


Formi  of  ElomcntsTj  Education, 

from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  ,  ... 

JI.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc    Second  Edition,  edited,  collated, and  oonectcd  bj  RmAiB 
Wdlcub.  rJitOafraM. 

FRISIAN. 
■Oera  Linda  Sock,  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Centoiy, 
with  tha  permission  of  tha  PropHctor,  C.  Orer  de  Linden,  of  the  Hcldv. 
Tlie  Original  Frisiau  Text,  u  reiified  bj  Dr.  J.  0.  OiTEiUi  aecompanied 
bj  an  English  Vcrtion  of  Dr.  (Ittema'i  Dutch  Tranilatioa,  hj  WuUAia  B. 
SAMDKacn.    S(o.  cL  pp.  urii.  and  223.    it. 


OLD  GERMAN. 
Sonse. — Ghiuu'b  Law;  A  Sronr:  or,  Bints  towards  an  Explanation 

of  the 'O-callid  "  I^utTeiKhiebung."     To  which  arc  added  lonia  BeulBika  oa 
the  Primitiie  Indo-Eur  pcan  K,  and  Mreral  Appendiec*.   B;  T.  LaUABCKAXT 
DousB.     Sto.  clolh,  pp.  ATi.  nud  230.     10(.  W. 
Kroeger. — I'rt  MiMNtsiNCEK  or  Qeshahi.    Bj  A.  £.  KaoEOEi.    12ino. 
cloth,  pp.  Ti.  aud  2S1.     7*. 

Coi'iF.i'Ti.-ChiDlFr  I.  Tbt  MiUDnlnnr  ud  Ifa*  UlulHOIII.-II.  TbC  UlUcUj.— IlL  The 
\<ittlwt\it.—y.  Ulrteli  Toa  LichuuU&^VI.  Tto 


UclricilR 


n  nud  GalUHcd  t. 


GIPSY. 

Leland. — Ekqlisb  Gifst  Sokos.  Id  Rommany,  ivith  Uclrical EaRlUih 
Trantlationi.  Bt  Chableb  0.  Leuhd,  Anlbor  of  "llie  En^liih  Qlpde^' 
etc.)  Prof.  B.  11.  Palxeb;  and  Iahet  Tdckii.  Crown  Sto.  doth,  pp.  d. 
and  276.    7«.  M. 


n 


£6  Lhtguittie  Publieations  of  'I'Tuhmr  if  Oo. 

Ldand. — Ths  Eiiguss  Oitsies  akd  tbbib  LAit'ouAos.  Bj:  QoifiLsa 
Q.  I^LjUid.    Ecoood  Edition.     Cra«n  Sto.  cloUi,  pp.  276.    7*.  6A 

Fatpatl — fcroDM  na  les  TcEiKoai*ME»  (GirsiEs)  ou  BonfcxiEin  oa 
L'Ekmu  Qttohah.  Far  Alexjlndu  G.  FAsrATi,  M.D.  Lvge  Sto.  M<rtd. 
pp.  liL  ind  6(3.    CabiliiilinD))la,  11171.    !8i. 


Ofi££;K  (Modern  akd  Classic). 
BnttnuuuL — A.  Gzaumab  of  tiis  New  Teotauemi  Qrese.     B;  A. 

BiiTiM*HH,     Aathariipd  irnaiUtioa  bf  Prof  J.   H.  Ttaijer,  with  nnmcrau* 

■dditioM  tnd  oonwtiani  bt  tha  author.     Dem*  Std.  cloth,  pp.  u.  and  t7t> 

tB7«.    lU 
Contoponlot. — A  Lkzicoit  or  Uodeuh  GREEx-BNOLiBa  axo  Ehoubs 

HopEut  Obuk.    Br  N.  CosTorovLoi.      Id  1  roll.  Bvo.  cloth.      Part  I. 

Modem  Greek- Bnglitb,  pp.  4GI).     Tiiri  II.   En glifb- Modem  Greek,  pp.  182. 

£\  1*. 
'Sophodei. — A  GtosaiBr  or  Lates  and  Btsantihe  Gbeek.    By  E.  A. 

BoFEoeLM.    4to.,pp.  ir.  udeil,  cloth.    £2  2i. 
Sopbooles. — Gbsbk  L&xicos  or  toe  Rouak  add  Brusrixs  Pexiobb 

(froma.o.  HStOA.D.  111)0).    B;  E.  A.  SuruocLM.     Imp.  Sto.  pp.iTL  1188,  ' 

doth.    1870.    ti  10ft 
Sophoolu.  — Boiuio  OR  IToDERV  GaXEK  Okauuas.  By  K  A.  Sophocxsb. 

8(0.  pp.  zniil.  ud  Itt.- 


GUJARATI. 


Kinochehe^i.— Pablati,  GfjAolTi  imi  Ekolirh  DicTio;fABT.  Br 
Jtiturit  Uaituii  UiNocutntHit  Jahabp  A'axa.  Sto.  VoL  I.,  pp.  eliii. 
■ndltoies.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xixiiiuid  pp.  169(0  410.  1877  uid  ISIB.  Cloth. 
lit.  each.  (To  be  computed  in  i  Tok.} 
Syipniit  Edo^f-— A  Gbauuak  or  thb  QwAxXii  LixavAta.  Bv 
Satrvkit  Zotul.    Clotb,  pp.  117.    lO*.  M.  ~ 

Edaljt. — A  DicTiosABT,  Odjrati  ADD  Evfiun.    B j  SKlnmi 
'     SecoDd  Edition.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  ff.  uIt.  aid  874.    SIa 


li&paijC 


QURMUKHI  {PuMJABi). 
Adi  Grantli  (Ihe);  oh.  The  Holt  Scbiptuxxi  oy  thx  Sizes,  t 

lated  from  tbo  origii   '  "         ' '    ~"'   •- ■     •    -        ~  .      —     ~ 

TsuMPr,  Professor  H  „ 

etc.     R07.  Sto.  cloth,  f 
Singh. — Saehee  Booe;  or,  The  DeKription  of  Oooroo  Gobind  Kii|^'* 

JtcligioD  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  OoorOO  Unkhl  iDto  Hindi,  and  ^Uf 
nardi  into  Enjlisb.  Br  SiSDAB  Attab  Sikor,  Chief  of  Bbadow.  WU  A* 
anlhor's  pbototraph.     Bto.  pp.  xTiit  and  iOS.     lia. 


jf  vn,  LOT.  AXUA.1  i^ujirivMjm  vw  lOM  oiajls,  ^mo^- 
>rigiDtd  Giuinaltl,  with  IntrodndDr;  Esun,  bj  Dr.  BBjmr 
or  Befius  of  Oriental  Ltnpun  at  tha  UniTenitT  af  Hnni^ 
:1oth,  pp.  see.    £3  lis.  O. 


HAWAIIAN. 
Andrevs. — A  Dictioitast  or  tbb  Eawaiiam  Lakodao^  to  wMeh  u 
appended  an  Bngliih- Hawaiian  Voeabnlarj,  and  n  Chrooolo^cal  lUto    ef 
Ileaiarkabte  Evcntt.    Bjr  Louuf  Akdhsw*.  8t».  pp.  SM,  alolh.  jfl  lU  M. 
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57  and  59,  LudgaU  Hill,  London,  JS.C. 

HEBREW, 
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Bickell. — Outlines  op  Hebrew  Graiulls.  By  GusiAYUt  Bicnix^ 
D.D.  Reriscd  by  the  Author;  Annotated  bj  the  Translator,  Samuel  Irn 
CuRTiss,  junior,  rh.D.  With  a  Lithograuhic  Table  of  Semitic  Characten  bj 
Dr.  J.  EuTiNO.     Cr.  8to.  scL,  pp.  xiv.  ana  140.     1877.    3«.  ArC 

Gesenins. — Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  op  the  Old  TESTAnsiiTy 

iuclndiog   the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from   the   Latin.     Bj   Edwakd   RoBncaov. 
Fifth  Edition.     Sto.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  1160.     XI  16«. 

Gesenins. — ^Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  Serenteenth 
Edition.  Bj  Dr.  T.  J.  Cokamt.  With  Grammatical  Eierdsca,  and  a 
Chrestomathy  bj  the  Translator.     8to.  dotb,  pp.  xtL-S64.    XI. 

Hebrew  Literatnre  Society  (Fnblications  of).    Subscription  £1  It. 

per  Series.  1872-3.     FirH  Sene*. 

Vol.  I.     Miscellanj  of   Hebrew  Literature.     Demj  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  TiiL 
228.     lOs. 

Vol.  II.  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Exra  on  Isaiah  Edited  from  MSS., 
Translated  with  Notes,  Introductions,  and  Indexes,  bj  M.  FRixDLiNDSl« 
rh.D.  Vol.  I.  Translation  of  the  Commentary.  Demy  8to.  docb, 
pp.  xxfili.  and  332.     I0«.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Exra.  Vol.  II.  The  Anglican  Venioaof 
the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  amended  according  to  the  Commentary  of 
Ibn  Exra.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  112.    4f.  fUL 

1877.     Second  Serie*. 

Vol.   I.     Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature.    Vol.  II.     Edited  by  the  Rer.  A. 

LowT.     Demy  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  ri.  and  270.     I  Of.  6d, 
Vol.   II.      The   Commentary  of    Ibn    Exra.      Vol.   III.      Demy  Sto.  dolh, 

pp.  172.    7«. 
Vol.  HI.     Ibn  Exra  Literature.    Vol.  IV.     Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Abraham 

Ibn  Exra.     By  M.  FaiEDLaNDa,  PhD.     Demy  8to.    dot^   pp.   Z.-25S 

and  78.     12«.  6d. 

Land. — The  Principles  op  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  J.  P.  N.  Lmu 
Professor  of  Lo^ic  and  MeUphyfic  in  the  University  of  Le}-den.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  bj  Keoixald  Lanb  Poolb,  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford.  PsrtL 
Sounds.     Part  II.  Words.    Crown  8?o.  pp.  xx.  and  220,  doth.    7t.  64, 

Mathews. — Abraham  ben  Ezra's  Unedited  Commentart  on  the  Cam- 

T1CLF8,  the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  1  ranalation  by  H. /• 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  d.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2«.  ML 

Nntt. — Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  containino  Feeble  and  Doublb 
Letteks  bj  R.  Jehuda  lla)-ug  of  Fez,  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  R.  Moses  Gikatilia,  of  Cordova;  with  the  Treatise  on  PunctnatioA 
by  the  same  Author*  translated  bv  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  JISflL 
with  an  English  Translation  by  J.  W.  NoiT,  M.A.  Demy  8?o.  sewed,  pp.  312. 
1870.     79.  6d, 

Semitic  (Songs  of  The).    In  English  Verse.    By  0.  E.  W.    Cr.  8fo. 

cloth,  pp.  1 40.     5t. 


HINDI 

Ballantyne. — Elements  of  HiNnf  and  Braj  BhJCkI  Grammar.  By  tli« 
late  James  R.  Ballanttnb,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  rerised  and  eorrteUd 
Crown^STO.,  pp.  44,  cloth.    6*. 


88  Linguiatie  Publicationt  of  THbner  8[  Co., 

Bate. — A.  DionoNAHi  of  tdb  Hirdeb  Livodaob.  Compiled  bj  f. 
D.  OxTM.    Sto.  clolb,  pp.  ao6.    £3  12>.  M. 

Beamofc — Sims  o»  thk  Buojpcbi  Dialect  or  HiKsf,  spoken  in 
Watcra  Bchu.  Uj  JunH  Beahei,  Eeq.,  6.C.3.,  MagitlriU  of  ChumpiiniB. 
Stol  pp.  35,  Kwcd.     1863.     U.  till. 

Stliering^ton. — The  Sttokbt's  Gra^mab  of  the  Hmo£  LixoniOB. 
-  —.  Bj  tb«  RcT.W.  Etuiklnqtok,  MiuioDaij,  Bentni.  SccodJ  edition.  Cro-a 
Sto.  pp.  xlj.,  3fi£,  ind  liii.,  dolb.     1673.     11*. 

Kellogg. — A  Gbaumab  op  tsb  Htxdi  Lanouaoe,  in  which  are  treated 

the  SUndard  Bindt,  Bmj,  snd  tbr  Eaitern  lliudt  of  Ihe  Ramafso  of  Tulri 

Dm  ;  (Im  iIm  CaUoquiil  DinlrcU  of  Miraar,  Kunion,  Ava4h,  Hnghflkhand, 

RbojpDT,  •!«.,  «iih  Copious  Phtlolo^col  Jioitt.     Bf  tb«  Bjjt.  S.  H.  KiUAao, 

'    U.A.    Bojal  Sto.  dotti,  pp.  400.    ill. 

Uahabhamte.  Translated  ioto  Hindi  for  Macax  Uonov  Bbitt,  b; 
K«UHii*caAinkaAouABMjL.DiniAKu  of  Benaio.  (CaDlaining  all  but  tb* 
HuiraiuL)    3  toIb.  Sto.  clolb,  pp.  671,  810,  and  1106.     £3  3l 

UatliQrSprasdda  Misra. — A  Trilisocil  Dictioxart,  being  a  Compre- 
beouT*  Leiic«B  in  Euc-luh,  UrdO,  aud  Hindi,  eihibiling  ^^'  SjllibicutioD,  rr»> 
nmiciatian,  and  F.iirnioriigj  of  Rngl»h  Wordi,  witli  tbeir  EiplnoatioD  in  EDgU*b, 
•udiaUniautdUindlinihiiRomaDChitiiclci.  BjUathurafhabada  OatA, 
Stcond  MMter,  Quceo'i  CDUcge,  Benua.  Bra.  doih,  pp.  i>.  ud  1330. 
BMum*,lSe6.     £2  3. 


HINDUSTANI. 


Ballantyne. — Hi^dcstani  8ei.ectio.v9  ik  toe  Kuxm  ass  BKrAxieisi 

Cbuvcter.     Wilh  ■  VoCAtiuliiry  of  tbe  Wordi.     Ticpind  far  the  ax  of  Iba 

Seottiab  Ntnl  Bad  Miliiar;  Acadomjibr  Jamo  R.  DALi.AiiTtNE.    (tcyil  8*0. 

dotb,  pp.  74.     3j.  Sri 
DowBOn. — A  Gb*jimir  of  Tiir  Ubdit  oa  Hindustasi  Lamocaox.     By 

Joan  Dumon,  M.B.A.S.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xtL  ud  284.     10*.  6£. 
Sowsou. — A  HiNDnsTARi   EzEsasB  Book.    Confauniiig  a  SenM  ot 

Pauagei  ind   Eitracti  adapted  for  Tranilition  into  HindsatanL    Bj  JOMV 

DoiTsoK,  M.ll.A.3.,  Profuaorof  Hiodaalanl,  Staff  CoU^a.    Crown  im.  pp. 

lOO.     U ID p  cloth,  b.  SA 
Bastwick. — Kuirad  Ataoi  (the  XUumin&tar  of  the   tJodentuiding). 

Bj  Maularf  Uofliu'd-dtn.  A  NnwEdiiionof  UindOMuiiTait,  euvfUlj  nriMO, 

nitb  Notei,  Critical  sod  Explaaaloi7.    Bj  Bdwajlk  B.  Eaitwiok,  f  .B.8.. 

F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Piofator  of  HindCitanl  it  Hailcyborj  (;«I]«giL     I^mal 

Sto.  cloth,  pp.  ut.  and  S19.    Bo-ima,  ISST.     IBi^ 
Fallon. — A  New  HiMDunAin-EjioijaH  DicnovAai.    With  IUa*tn- 

tioni  from   Hindaslani  Lltcratura  and  PoUi-lore.     Bj  B.  W.  Falwk,  PU>. 
Uallc.     Parti  I.  to  XXII.     Boj.  Sto.    Pric*  1*.  id.  cwh  Part. 
.   TobccomplttrdlBaboutaM'aTtaof  UpaccanchPaitifonalag  t(«MhwOMT«l«B^ 

DdLwAnu^s  8af& ;  or,  Brothers  of  Puritt.  Describing  tlw  CoDtentioa 
belvcea  Men  and  Beaita  oa  to  the  Sopcrioiit;  of  tha  Hnnaa  Baca.  T^wihlrf 
fiom  the  Hinduitbnl  bj  Profenor  J.  Dowwn,  Staff  CoU^*,  Sudkwit. 
Crown  Bto.  pp.  TiiL  and  lit,  clotb.    Ta. 

Ehirad-Afros  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Uadentanding^  By  IfaoItTl 
Hafliu'd-dln.  A  new  edition  of  the  Hlndlkatinl  Tat,  canfbUir  mbtd,  wkh 
Nacei,  Critical  and  Eiplanaiorj.  Bj  Edwaui  B.  EanviCK,  M.P.,  F.BJ., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Prttfeuor  or  HindAitinl  at  tha  lata  Saal  IndU  Caapny'a 
CoU^e  at  Hallcjbnry .    STO-elotb,  pp.  lir.aBdtSl.    lli. 
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The  Lutaifl  Hindee;  or,   HnrDoosiAXEE  Jest-Book,  containing  a 

Choice  Collection  of  Humorous  Stories  ia  the  Arahio  and  Ronuui  Chaneten; 
to  'which  is  added  a  Hindoostanee  Poem  hj  Mbcr  Moohuxxud  Tuamn. 
2nd  edition,  revised  bj  W.  C.  Smyth.  8to.  pp.  xtL  and  160.  1840.  10«i  M.; 
reduced  to  6#. 

Mathnrdprasdda  IHisra. — A  Trilingual  Dictionart,  being  a  compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urd6,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  SjUabiMtioa, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  ia 
English,  and  in  Urd6  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  Bj  MxTHuaX- 
prasXda  MisRA,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares,  8?o.  pp.ZT.  and 
1330,  cloth.    Benares,  1865.    £2  2s. 


ICELANDIC. 

Cleasby. — An  Icelandic-English  Dictionart.  Based  on  the  2IS. 
Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasb?.  Enlarged  and  completed  br  G. 
VioF(;ssox.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  O.  Wsbbr 
Dasent,  D.C.L.    4to.    £3  7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix   to   an   Icelandic -English  Dictionart.      8s$ 

Skeat. 

Edda  Saemundar  Hums  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

Prom  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  By  Benjamiit  Thobpb.  Partl.withaMytho* 
logical  Index.  12mo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  3s.  Sd,  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.    I2mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.   1866.  As.i  or  in  1  Vol.  complete,  7t.  ML 

Publications  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagne.  For 

Numbers  1  to  61,  see  "  Record,'*  No.  Ill,  p.  14. 

55.  SkIrner  TIdindi.  Hins  Islenzka  BokmcntafMags,  1878.  8tow 
pp.  176.     Kaupmannahofn,  1878.    Price  6a. 

56.  Um  Sidbotina  X  Islandi  eptir  porkel  Bjarnason,  prest  i  Reyni- 
Yullum.  Utgefid  af  Hinu  Islcnzka  BokmentafiSlag;!.  8to.  pp.  177.  Reyk* 
javik,  1878.     Price  7s.  6d. 

57.  BisEiTPA  SoGUR,  gefnar  ut  af  Hinu  Isleozka  BokmentafSlagi^ 
Annat  Bindi  III.    1878.     8ro.  pp.  609  to  804.    Eaapmannahofa.    Price  10«. 

58.  Skyrslur  00  RkiknIngar  Hins  Islenzka  Bokmentafila^  1877  to 
1878.     8vo.  pp.  28.     Kaupmannahofn,  1878.    Price  2s. 

59.  Frjettir  fra  Islaxdi,  1877,  eptir  V.  Briem.  8vo.  pp.  60. 
Heykjavik,  1878.     Price  2s.  6d. 

60.  AlJjIxgisstadur  Hinn  Forxi  Vid  Oxara,  raed  Uppdrattam  eptir 
Sigurd  Gudmundsson.  8¥0.  pp.  66,  with  Map.  EaupmannahofOy  1878.  Price 
6«. 

Skeat. — A  List  of  English  Words,  the  Etymology  of  which  is  illns- 

trated  by  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic- £nglish  Dictionary.  By  the  Re?.  Waltkb. 
W.  Skeat.  M.A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  CoU^  Cam. 
bridge;  and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  ;  and  3Iember  of  the  Council  of  the  Philo-> 
logid^  Society  of  London.     1876.     Demy  4to.  sewed.    2s. 
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JAPANESE. 

AftOIL — A  OlAlUIAE  07  THB  JaPAVKB  WxirnOT  IjAMQVkQm.  Bj  W.  O. 
Aaron,  M.A.,  AmisUbI  Jipo—  SMrctarj,  II.B.M.'k  LMtiM,  Tm^  JapiM. 
8eooi»4  editUN^  EsUrged  aad  Improved.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  Im.    ttt. 

AftoiL — A  Shoxt  Okamm Am  07  thb  Japajtbsb  Spoxiv  Las«va««^ 

W.  O.   Arroir,  M.A.,  H.  B.   M/s  Lcgmtioa,  T«do^  JapM.    Ildrd  < 
ISbo.  clock,  PF  M.    lib. 

Baba. — Av  Elemssttamt  Graxmab  op  thb  JiPAjnera  LiirovAOBy  with 

Katj  Proffci^y  Ei>rciiM>    Bj  Tatvi  Baba.    Cnma  8?ol  doCl^  pp.  jdL  taA 

Hepburn. — A  Japabbo  abb  Eboush  Dictiobabt.    With  an  Bs^Uflh 

9m4  JapwicM  ladci.    By  J.  C  Hspbcbb,  M.D.«  LL.D.    flieoai  oMMk 
laiptrUI  8vo.  ckKl^  pp.  ixtlL«  MS  ad4  301.    ;f8  8«. 

Hepburn. — Japabbsb-Eboubh  abb  Eboldh-Japabbsb  DicnoBAnr.  Br 

J.  a  liBrBc&n,  M.D^  LL.D.    AbrMMd  br  Ibt  A«tbor  from  kb  brfv  work. 
Smmll  4to.  dolk,  pp.  vl.  and  300.    1871.    lU. 

Hoflknann,  J.  J. — A  Japabbsb  Obaxmab.     Seeood  Edition.    Liif^ 

8vo.  doU,  pp.  Tiii  and  888,  wttk  two  plataa.    11  la. 

Holftnann. — Shoppibo  DiALoofrBSi  in  Jqwuaete,  Duteb,  and  ^^f*<f^. 

By  Pfofcaior  J.  HorritAjiB.    Obloof  8to.  pp.  litt.  and  44,  aawad,    U^ 

Satow. — Ab  Ebouih  Japabbsb  Dictiobabt  op  thb  Spoexv  Lavova^b. 
By  Ekxist  y AaoB  Satow,  Japaacaa  SccroCary  to  II.M .  Ltfadoo  al  Tada^  aad 
ItaiBAaBi  Maaajlata,  of  tha  Imperial  Japaataa  Fortiga  (HBaa. 
•  ditioo.     Imp.  82mo.,  pp.  itL  aad  418,  dolk    11a.  U, 


EKLTIO  (C0B1118H,  Oablic^  Welsh,  Iribb). 
BottrtU. — TEADmoBs  abb  Hbabthside  Stobiis  of  West  Oobvwa£&. 

By  W.  Borrmau.  (aa  oy  Calt).   Dcmj  Ifmo.  pp.  H.  881,  dock   18781.   Saaraa. 

BottrtIL — ^TEABmoBs  abb  Hbaethiide  Stoeiis  of  Wbbt  Cobhwai&. 
By  Wiu4AM  BoTfmBLA.  Wick  lUoacratiooa  by  Mr.  Joaara  Buoav.  Saasai 
StHaa^    Oava  Svo.  dock,  pp.  Iv.  aad  808.    6L 

Xnf Ush  and  Welsh  lanfnafsa.  —  The  Ibplucbcb  of  thb  Emubb 

bU  WcUk  Laaswgta  apoa  aack  ackar,  etkibitad  la  Ika  Tacakahriaa  al  tkt  tiM 
T«»fara.  latcadad  to  Mffnt  tka  importaaco  to  PknuUawa,  I  aHfaarfM^ 
Kikaofrapkaf%  aad  ackara,  af  fiviag  daa  aCtcatiaa  to  tka  Caltia  Braack  alte 
lado-Ocimaaia  PamOy  a#  Laafaagaa.     8qaara  Sto.  tawadi  pp.  88.    1888.    la. 


■aekay.^THB  Oakuc  Ettmoloot  op  the  LABevAois  or  Web 

Earifa,  aad  mora  amaiallT  wi  tka  Eaglitk  aad  Lovlaad  SaaCak,  aad  al 


Eteag.  Caac.  aad  GoUo^aw  Dtaliata.     Bv  CoASAaa  Macbat*  LUO.    Bsfal 
alalk.  pp.  sssa.  aad  804.    481 


XkjSL— LBcnrEBB  ob   Welsh   Philoloot.     Bj  Johb  Rht%  ILA^ 

al  CaMa  at  OthH.    Bieaad  adUlaa,  roviaad 


Bvow  awCa^  PP*  vwL  mm  SOBw    isa. 

iBiiiall — A  Oeahhab  of   tee  Weiah  LABeoAOB.     By  WnuAS 

EpvmaBU.    8*4  EdMlaa.    ^p.  alaCk.  pp^  vlli.*8sC     1818.    U. 


61  and  59,  Litigate  Hill.  London,  S.O. 
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Spnrrell. — A  Wslsh  Dictioitabt.    English-WcUh  Bad  WeUU-EDgliah. 

Witb  Pnllmiurf  ObKirationi  on  tha  ElemeaUrj  Sonsdi  of  Ihf  Bogli^ 
Lingiiiga,  ■  coplooi  VocaboliTj  of  the  Hooti  of  Bn|luli  Wordi,  ■  lilt  tg 
Scriplaro  Proper  Ntmci  tnd  Eogliih  Sjnoajmi  ud  Eiplanationa.  Br 
'WiLLUn  SrtJiiBXLL.  Third  Bdltioo.  Fop.  cloth,  pp.  ur.  »xA  73S.  81.  ti, 
Stokei. — OomsLiCA — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Olossca :  Prose  and 
Vsne.  Edited  bj  Whitlit  Stokes.  Second  edition,  llediom  8td,  dotk, 
pp.  192.    IB*. 

Stohea.— Beuravb  Uehiisek.  The  Life  of  Saint  ITeriuek,  Biahop 
■nd  ConrcMor.  A  Comiih  Dnma.  Edited,  with  •  TruuUtloD  and  Noto^  1^ 
Wkitlit  Sioxjn.     Alediam  8ro.  cloth,  pp.  xtL,  280,  and  Faedmtlft    187L 


MAHRATTA. 


.  pp.  xzx.  and  S21, 


Ballantyne. — A  OsumAa  of  i&s  Uahratti  LiKorioB.  For  tlia 
DM  of  Iha  But  India  College  at  ir«ilejburj.  Bj  Jutai  K.  BALb*i(tT*a,  o( 
the  Scottiih  NaTal  aod  ftliUlarj  Academj.    4to.  clolh,  pp.  St.    fia. 

Bellairs. — A  GamMts  ot  the  Uirathi  LisairiaB.  By  H.  8.  K. 
Bellaibs,  M.A.,  and  Laiuam  Y.  Aihkedkab,  B.A.    llmo.  dou,  pp.  90.    ia, 

Uoleswor^L — A  Diciionast,  IkfAHAiHi  and  ExottsTt.    Compiled  bj 
J.  T.  MoLiswoRTii,  uiiated  br  Gioaaa  and  Tboua*  C4HDT.  T  ~      '  "  '*'' 
roTiied  and  enUrged.     Bj  J.  T.  MoLEiwotTK. 
boardi.    Bambaj,  Mil.    £i  3a. 

HoleBWOrth. — A  CoirPEsnnm  of  M!oi.EswoRTH'a  ICABAiHTAini  ExauBS 
DicTioKABT.  B7  Baba  rAT>MA:<Ji.  SiMoud  EditiOD.  BcTiiod  and  Enlarged. 
Dcmj  Sto.  clolh,  pp.  xi.  and  624.    3If. 

Tnkar&ma. — A   Couplite   Collection   of   tlie   Poema   of  TDUrimi 

(the  Poet  of  the  Mnhbr^btni).  In  Kivathi.  Edited  b^  ViaiiHn  PASAaKV. 
RjkM  S&ASTHi  Paxuit,  undeT  th«  inperTiiiaa  of  Sanlcir  Pandunng  Pandit,II.A. 
-'Witb  a  campUte  Indei  to  the  Pwrna  and  ■  Glou-irj  of  difficult  Worda.  T« 
vhich  ii  preGicd  a  Li/e  of  the  Poet  in  £nj(li)h,  br  JanBudan  Sakhbim  OUrO, 
2  10I9.  ia  Urp  810.  clotb,  np.  luii.  and  712,  and  pp.  728,  18  and  72.  Eiotabar 
1673.    £1  11'.  ei.  euibToL 


Vtm  der  Tnnk. — Outldees  of  a  O&auuab  op  ihb  Ualaoait  LurauAai 
Bj  IL  N.  tah  deb  Took.    Bio.,  pp.  2B,  lewed.    1*. 


MALAY. 

Sennys. — A  Hardbook  of  Malat  CoLTX»QriAX,  as  apoken  in  Singapora^ 
Being  a  Seriei  of  Introdactor;  Leiioni  for  Domeatio  and  BoMoeM  PnrwMM. 
Bf   N.  B.   Dknnti,    Ph.D.,    P.It.G.S.,    M.R.A.S..  cle..  Author    of  '•T\» 


"  Handbook  of  Cantoneaa," 


Ic,  etc    SfO.  doth,  Yf. 


FolillDre  of  China," 
204.     £\  U 

Van  der  Tnnk. — Shobt  Accouiit  of  tue  ^axat  SIakuscsipts  vaasmxm 
roTUBRoTALAitATicSocirTT.  BrH.N.TASOEkTovK.  8*o.,pp.gl.  2«.M 
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MALATALTM. 

Gimdert. — A  Kiutai^x  ino  Ekolish  Djctiosiki,     By   Est.  H. 
GuMDBBT,  D.  Ph.     Rojrd  Sto.  pp.  liiL  and  lllS.    £2  10*. 


MAORI. 

Orey. — Haobi  Mbmbstob:  being  a  Scries  of  Addresses  presented  bj 
tbi  Nitlre  People  (a  Qia  Eicrlleacr  Sir  Oeorge  GrB^.  K.C.B.,  P.R.B.  WIA 
Inlrodadorj  Rcrairk*  and  KiplinatotfNotei ;  lowhichUaddedaimall  Collie- 
tionof  Lamcnti.elo.  Bjr  Ch.  Olives  8.  Davis.  Sto,  pp.  i>.  and  S28,  cloth.  12(_ 

WilliODU.— FinsT  Lessons  rs  tve  JL«ori  LANaDAQB.  With  a  Sbort 
Vocabulary.    Bj  W.  L.  William*,  B.A.    Fcap.  Stc  pp.  B8,  clolh.    fii. 


PALI. 

D'Alvit. — A  DucBJrnvs  Catalooite  oi  Sanckrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalesa 
Literar;  VTorVi of  Cijlon.  Bj  Jamei  D'ALma,  tl.B.A.S.,  etc,  ToL  I.  (all 
publbbed),  pp.  iiiii.  and  214.     1870.    Si.  6d. 

BiiMer. — Trkkb  New  Edicts  of    AiosA.     By  0,  BUolbb.      16mo. 

Kved,  with  Two  Paeatmilci.    2t-  6^ 
ChildersJ — A  Pau-Esolish  DicrionAnr,  with  Sanskrit  Eqoivaleota, 

and  with  nnmeroui  Quolalioni,  EilncU,  and  RirfereaEei.    Compiled  bjr  ths  lata 
Prof.  R.  C.  CuiLDBKa,  laieofthiCcjIoaCiiil  Senice.    Imperial  8t a.    Doabl« 
Colntnni.    CooipieU  ia  I  Vol.,  pp.  uiL  and  SJ2,  cloth.     187S.    X3  3*. 
Tlia  DnI  Pall  DteUonarir  *Tcr  pnbllilitd. 

Childera. — Thb  MiSAPAiLUdBBASAsciTA  or  rtn  8tnru.-PitAXA.  The 
Pali  Text.  Ediird  bj  the  lata  Proroior  B.  C.  Chilpisl  Sto.  xiath,  pp. 
72.    U. 

ChUders. — Ow  Sakdoi  iif  Pali.     By  the  late  Prof.  IK.  C.  CaiLDEss. 

8to.  leKtd.  pp.  23.     1*. 

Coomiira  8w&my. — Si;ita  NIpIta  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 

or  Gotama  Buddba.     TrBnilat«l  rrem  tho  Pali,  with  Inlroductiaa  and  tfotn. 
By  Sir  U.  CdomiKa  SwAMt.    Cr.  Bio.  cloth,  pp.  uxri  and  tOO.     IS7t.     fit. 

Coom&ra  Swamy. — Thb  BathItanm;  or,  the  Histoir  of  Ihe  Tooth- 
Bdic  of  Gouma  Boddha.  Eoglid  Tnoilation  only.  With  ti'ote*.  Demy 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  100,     1874.    8*. 

Coom^ra  Swamy. — The  DATaiTAKSA;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Bclic  of  Gotsma  Buddha.  Tb*  Pali  Tett  aod  lU  Tmulalioo  ioto  Bnglitb, 
wiib  Nom.     By  Sic  M.  Cdokaba  Svant,  Madflitr.     Dcoiy  Bto.  ctoA,  pp. 

^Z"  174.     1874,     10*.  64. 

Davids. — Sigibi,  ths  Lios  Rock,  beab  Puiastifdba,  abb  thz  39tK 
CuArruor  ibiMah1tax(a.  By  T.  W.Rhtb  David*.  8>o.  pp.30.  !•.  M. 

Dickson. — The  PiTnioxnA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fcsaoo  or  Print*.  Tha  Pali  Text,  with  a  Traiulstioii,  and  Hota,  hy  /.  F. 
DicKtOH.    8to.  a,  pp.  89.    St. 
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FausbolL — JlTAKA«    See  under  JItaka. 

Fansboll. — The  Dasa.batha-JXtaka,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 

R&ma.    The  orig^inal  P&li  Text,  with  a  Translation  tod  Notes  bj  V.  FaimbSll*' 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iw.  and  48.    2».  6^. 

Fansboll. — Five  JItakas,  containing  a  Fairy  Tale,  a  Comical  Story, 
and  lliree  Fables.  In  the  original  P&li  Text,  accompanied  with  a  Translatioii 
and  Notes.     B j  V.  Fausboll.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  ?iiL  and  72.    6s« 

FausbolL — Tex  Jatakas.  The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translatioa 
aad  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.     8fO.  sewed,  pp.  xiii.  and  128.    7s.  6iC 

Fryer. — ^Vuttodata.     (Exposition  of  Metre.)     By  SAironAaAKKHrrA 

Thera.     a  Pali  Text,  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  bj  Bfajor  O.  B.' 
Fhtkr.     8?o.  pp.  44.     2s.  64. 

Haas.  ^-Catalogue  of  Sakskeit  and  Pali  Books  nr  the  Libraet  of 
THE  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  bj  Permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.    4 to.  cloth,  pp.  200.    £1  Is. 

Jataka  (The) ;   together  with  its  Commentary.     Being  Tales  of  the 
Anterior  Birth  of  Gotama  Buddha.     For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original 
Pali  by  V.  Fausboli.,  and  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhts  Dayidi.     Vol.  L   Text. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  512.     28*.     Vol.  II.,  Text,  cloth,  pp.  452.     28«. 
The  **  Jataka "  ii  a  collection  of  legends  in  Pali,  reUting  the  hittory  of  Baddha*s  trant* 


migration  before  he  was  bom  a^  Gotama.  The  great  antiouity  of  thli  work  is  aathcntieatcd 
by  it*  forming  part  of  the  aacrcd  canon  of  the  Southern  Buadbbts,  whieb  was  finally  wttlcd  at 
the  last  Councit  in  2iC  B.C.    The  col.ection  bat  long  been  known  as  a  storebonM  of  ancient 


fublc».  and  as  the  roost  original  attainable  source  to  which  almost  the  whola  of  this  kind  of 
hterature,  from  the  Panchatantra  and  Pilpay*s  fables  down  to  the  norsery  stories  of  the  pretest 
day,  is  traceable ;  and  it  has  been  considered  dcfir^ble,  in  the  interest  of  Boddbistie  ttniUea  as 
well  as  fur  more  general  literary  purposes,  that  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  complete 
work  should  be  prepared.   The  present  publication  is  intended  to  tapply  this  want.— ^rA«ii«iisi, 

Mabawansa  (The) — The  Mahawaxsa.  From  the  Thirty-Seyenth 
Chapter.  Rc?iscd  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  GoTemment,  by 
II.  Sumaxoala,  and  Dox  Andhis  db  Silva  Batuwamtudawa.  Vol.  I.  PaU 
Text  in  Sinhalese  character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436.  Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Transla- 
tion, pp.  lii.  and  378   half-boniid.     Colombo,  1877.    £2  2«. 

IHason. — The  Pali  Text  of  EIachciiayano's  Grammar,  with  Eitoush 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1  to  678. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  Tsrious  Readinp  of  six  Independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  208,  76,  and  28.    Toongoo,  1871.    £l  Us.  M. 

mrinayeff  (J.) — Grammaire  Palie.  Esqiiisse  d'noe  Phon^tiqu^  et 
d'unc  Morpoolode  de  la  Lans:ue  Palie.  Traduite  dn  Rnsse  par  St  Gnyaid. 
8vo.  pp.  128.     Paris,  1874.    It. 


Senart. — Kaccatana  et  la  LirrtRATURs  Grammaticali  dv  Flu. 

Ire  Portie.  Grammaire  Palie  de  Eaccdrana,  Sutrjs  et  Commentaire^  public 
avcc  une  traduction  et  des  notes  par  E.  Ssnaut.  8ro.  pp.  338.  Pans,  1871. 
I2i. 


PAZAND. 


Haino-i-Khard  (The    Book  of   the).  — The  Pazand    and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  DhaTsl,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translstion,  n  Glossary  of  the  Pasand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahla?i  eonifalents,  n  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introdoction.  By  £.  W.  WSST.  8fO.  iewcd«  pp. 
484.^  1871.     16s. 
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PEGUAIf. 

&UW«]L — Gramuiticai.  NoTEa  axd  Tocaboxist  or  TH>  PBeniv 
LAHaotai.  To  nhich  arc  sdiled  >  lew  p>gca  of  Pbruei,  cte.  By  lUr.  J.  t1. 
Haiwbu.     Sto.  pp.  iTi.  and  160.    15i. 


Dinkard  (The).— The  Original  Pchlwi  Text,  tlie  same  trnnalitcrated 

In  Zesd  Char«ct«>.  TtanilMioni  of  Che  TeiC  in  the  Gujrati  and  Eagltih 
Lanpufci;  a.  Commentary  and  Cloiiarj  of  SeUel  Ternit.  By  PrasOtUV 
Odmook  Beuhaujsb  Sdkjihi.  Toll.  1.  and  II.  Sio.  cloth.  £2  ii. 
Haw — Av  Old  Pihlati-Faeakd  Olossabi.  Ed.,  with  Alphnbtticnl 
Indai,  br  Dutds  tloiUAKaii  Jamaipji  Aia.  Hijb  Priut  of  the  PariU  Im 
Milwft.  tUf.MdCnl.irith  Intra.  EisajonlherahlaTi  Language,  by  M.  IlAOa, 
Ph.D.  Pdb.  by  order  of  Go*,  of  Bombtf.  Sio.pp.  xri.  lS3,26e.>d.  1S70.  lb, 

^ng. — A  LECTnas  ox  ilS  OsiacAL  Spkeck  or  Zokoastes  (Yasna  4S), 
wilh  ramtiVi  oil  hll  age.  Bj  Mabtih  Hava,  Ph.D.  Rto.  pp.  33,  vemd. 
Bombari  >8Si.    i*- 

Bans — Esuya  no  the  Sacrud  Language,  W^ritjngs,  and  ReltgioD  ot  tha 
Anil.  By  tl.Lilin  HAt'Q.  Ph.D.,  Inte  Prornwt  of  Sanikrit  and  nomparalir* 
Philology  tt  [he  Uniccrnt;  of  Jlunich.  Bilitcd  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Weit.  Second 
Filition.     Poet  Svo.  clolh,  pp.  xri.  and  118.     1878.     16a. 

Hatur.— Ax    Old  ZasD-PAaLATi  Olossakt.     Edited  in   the   Origioal 

Character*,  with  a  Tmnilltciation  in  Roman  Ltttera.  an  Rngliib  Tranalation. 
■ndan  Alphabeiicallndci.  By  DrsTva  Ho«>;xsatt  jAUAarJi.  Hlsh- pried  of 
th«  Parai*  in  MaUa,  India.  Re*,  oith  Notci  tad  Intra,  by  Mabtuc  HauO, 
Ph.D.  PnU.  bj  orUr  of  Go*,  of  Rombaj.  Bio.iewed,  pp.  Iti.  »nd  IJl.  16i. 
Hang. — The  Boos  or  Arda  ViKAr.     The  PahlaTi  text  pivpared  bj 

Deatur  tloahangjl  Jamaipji  Aaa.  Retiied  and  collated  vitb  hrther  H88m<fw 
an  Enfliih  tranilallon  and  latrodaettoD,  and  an  Appendil  oont^nhit  Iht  Tsitt 
and  TrnnalatioDa  of  tha  Goiht-1  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Naak^.  By  HAHflt 
Uauo,  Ph.D.,  Profciaor  ot  Ssniltrit  and  C«BipanU*a  FtaHologj  at  tL*  Ui^ 
leriity  of  llunicb.  AuUted  by  E.  W.  Wear,  Ph-D.  PnUUied  by  orte  tt 
the  Bombay  Go*enioient.    8*».  aeircd,  pp.  Int.,  *.,  and  IlL    £1 1*. 

Minochelieiji. — Pabutt,  Or^AKin  axd  Exausa  DicnoxAXT.  Br 
jAMAapji  Dabtus  MiHOCHsaii,  JAvaar  Acaka.  Sto.  T^  I.  pa>  dxiL 
and  1  to  168,  and  Vol.  11.  pp.  xnM.  and  pp.  Ilt>  t»44l>.  1877  ud  1879. 
Cloth,     llt.each.     (To  be  completad  ia  8  vda.) 

Bn^jana. — A  Grakkak  of  tbe  Pahlti  Lamouajjx,  with  Qaotatiou. 
and  Example*  from  Original  Worka  and  a  QIoMary  of  Word*  bearlw  naalty 
nith  the  Semitic  language*.  By  PxHoniit  DdroOK  BnnAMJn  KVJAJM, 
Piineipal  of  Sir  Janue^ee  Jejecboy  Znitbod  Hadmaa.  Svo.  d.,  pp.  18-487. 
U*. 

Thomas. — £abi.t  Sassakiak  IitscBipnoHi,  Szau  axd  Coor^  illustndiBg 
the  Early.  Hiatoiy  of  tbe  Sauanian  Dyoaaty,  contalniijr  PreebusatioM  rf  Ard^ 
ihir  Batrak.  iiapor  I.,  and  hi*  Sacceaaon,  'With  a  Critied  g««ii-t«.Hji»  t^ 
EiplansUon  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  tbe  Hkjtkhad  CiTe,  ji  iiMwaliilln 
that  Sipor,  the  Conqnerorof  Talerian,  wai  aProfkning  Cbriitua.  By  bwAJWk 
TaoKAS,  F.R.e.    Illiiitr*ted.    Sro.  elolb,  pp.  148.    7*.  6* 
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Thomas. — Coscsients  osr   Regent  Pehlti   Deciph£B3[E2ct8.    'With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  DeriTation  of  Aryan  Alphaheta,  and  ContribatioBt  to 
the  Early  Ilistory  and  Geography  of  TallarUt&n.  Illnstrated  br  Coini.  Bj 
EowAUD  Thomab,  F.R.S.    8to.  pp.  66,  and  2  plates,  doth,  leweOi    8«.  64L 

West. — Glossabt  and  Iin>EX  of  the  Pahlatt  Texts  07  the  Book  ov 

Arda  Viraf,  The  Tale  of  Gosht-I  Fryano,  The  EladoVht  Xash,  and  to  ■omt 
extracts  from  the  Din-Kard  and  Nirangistan ;  prepared  from  Destnr  Hoshanm 
Asa's  Glossary  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  wita 
Notes  on  Pahlan  Grammar.  By  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Reriaed  by  MARTnr 
Hauo,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  8to.  tewod, 
pp.  Tiii.  and  362.     26«. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH. 


Haldeman.  —  Pennstlyania  Dutch  :    a  Dialect  of  South  Germanj 

with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8to.  pp. 
viiL  and  70,  cloth.     1872.    3t.  6iL 


PERSIAN. 
BaUantyne. — PBiNcrpLEs    of   Persian    Caliorafht9    illnstrated   bj 

Lithographic  Plates  of  the  TA"LIK  characters,  the  one  nsnally  emplojed  to 
writing  the  Persian  and  the  HindQstunl.  Second  edition.  Prepared  for  tho 
nse  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  R.  Ballamttxb. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  14,  6  plates.    2<.  ^dL 

Blochmann. — The  Peosodt  of  the  Pebsiaks,  according  to  Saifi,  Janii, 

and  other  Writers.     By   H.   Blochmanh,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor,  Caleatta 
~     Madrasah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.     lOs.  &<. 

Blochmann. — A  Treatise  on  the  Ritba'i  entitled  Eisalah  i  Taranah. 

By  Agiia  Ahmad  'All  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  U. 
Blochmann,  M.A.    8?o.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.    2s.  6ik 

Blochmann. — The  Persian  Metres  bt  Saifi,  and  a  Treatise  on  Persian 

Rhyme  by  J  ami.  Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blocumamm,  M.A.  8to.  MWed 
pp.  62.    3«.  6<f. 

Catalogne  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Books,  Printed  in  the  East    Con- 
stantly for  sale  by  Triibncr  and  Co.    16mo.  sewed,  pp.  46.    Is. 

H&fiz  of  Shfrdz. — Selections  froic  his  Poehs.    Translated  from  the 

Persian  by  Herman  Bickn ELL.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknbll.  Demj 
4to.,  pp.  XX.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stout  pUite-paper,  with  aopropriat* 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Hiabbbi^ 
R.A;    £2  2$. 

Mfrkhond. — The   History   of  the   AtIbexs  of  Stria  and  Pebsia. 

By  MuHAMMED  Ben  KhXwendshXh  Ben  Mahmui»,  eommonly  called 
MfaKH6ND.  Now  first  Edited  from  the  Collation  of  Sixteen  MS8.,  bj 
W.  H.  MoRLET,  Barrister-at-law,  M.R.A.S.  To  which  it  added  a  Series 
of  Facsimiles  of  the  Coins  struck  by  the  At&beki,  arranged  and  described 
by  W.  S.  W.  Vanx,  M.A,  M.R.A.S.  Roj.  8to.  doth,  7  UtM,  pp.  lia. 
18«S.    7:Bd. 
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Storley. — A  DeBcriptive  Catologae  of  the  Historical  iraniiscripU  ia 
lh«  Arabic  atid  PerjUn  Language  prewTTed  in  the  Libtarj  of  Ihe  RojaI  Aijitla 
Bodetj  of  Grrat  Oritun  and  Ireland.  Bt  Willuh  IT.  StodLST,  1I,R.A.S. 
S«o.  pp.  lili.  and  ISD.iewed.     LondoD,  ISM.    It.  td. 

Palmer.— Tub   Soso  or  the    Hkedj    and  other  Pieces.     By  E.  H. 

P.u.iaB,M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crairn  Bio.  pp.  908,  baodioinel;  bound  in  clutb.  6& 

~  AiIiiBC  Ibt  CoBlrnti  Hill  b>  louDd  tnulmlgiii  bom  IlafLi,  Irom  Omef  t\  KbaljiM,  uid  tnm 

ollifr  P«nlu  H  wtU  u  AnUs  vocti. 

Palmer. — A  Coxciaz  Dictioribt  or  tub  Fexsiak  Lakouaob.     Sy  E. 

H,   pALKca,  MA.,   ProfcMor  of   Arnbio  m   the  DniTenitf  of   CumbridgB. 

Sqnarc  ISmo.  pp.  TJii.  and  394,  dotb.     lOt  U. 
Palmer.— Thb   PoEHi    of    TImii    oy   RnmiK.     Trnnslotca   from  tliB 

Poiainn  into  Englisb  VorM  bj  E.  H.  Palheo.  11.  A..  Pcofctwr  of  Arabic  in  tbt 

UmTeniij  of  Cnmbridg"!.     Pott  8to,  cloth.    (In  prsparation.) 
Bleu. — Cataloqitb  op  tub   Persian   KtASfrscuPTS    iir    xns    fiBmsH 

McanjB.     njCiiABua  Rieo.  Ph.D.,  Kccptr  of  Uie  Oriealtl  MBS.    ToL  L 

Ha.  cloth,  pp.  4S2.     1379.     £1  (a. 
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PIDGIN-ENGLISH, 


iland. — PiuaiK-Eifausii  Siso-Soxo ;  or  Songs  and  Stones  in  thv 
China-Eogliih  Dialwit.  WithiVocabular}.  II;CiUKt.uO.  Lila.vd.  Fcap  . 
Sto.  d.,  pp.  TUi.  and  110.      1878.    6*. 


PRAKRIT. 

CowelL — A  SHORT  iNTBOBirtTiojf  to  thb  Omiitabt  Prakeitop  na 
S.t.NiiBiT  DnAXAi.  Wiib  a  Lilt  of  Commoo  rrregolar  Prakrit  Word*.  B* 
Prof.  E.  B.  CowELL.     Cr.  Std.  limp  dolh,  pp.  to.    1871.    3t.  U. 

Cowell.— PBAKaiTA-pRAKASA  J  or,  I  he  Prakrit  Grammw  of  Tawraehi, 
wiib  tilt  Cummentary  {Munornina)  of  Bhininba ;  the  finl  complete  Edition  of  tha 
pngiofll  Teit,  with  variom  Kc-iding*  (rnm  •  c  llition  of  Sii  M33.  in  Iha  Bod. 
Iciaa  Librarr  at  Oxford,  and  ibe  Lihruioof  ih>  Rajal  Anuic  Socicl*  and  U« 
|»»t  In*!  "<"»« ;  '"•'■  Copioni  Noie..  on  Engliib  Truidalion.  and  Isdw  of 
Praknl  Wordj,  lo  >rhicb  u  pnlixcHl  an  Kaij  lairodiiction  ta  Pnkrit  OraBoiai. 
Bj  EniTAHD  B*Li«  CoiTELi,  of  MuBJaten  Hall,  Oiford,  Prafeuor  of  Santkrit  at 
CambridifB.  K««  Edition,  with  Xe»  Preface,  Ailditiona,  and  Correctloaa.  8«mb4 
Ttine.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  ml.  and  201.     1S68.     Ui. 


PUKSHTO  CPakhhto,  Pashto). 

UinUX  OF  THE   PCKKHTO   OB 

froTed  Sjttem.     ConibialngllrctitTi 
DlalofDca.    By  H.  W.  Behbw,  A» 
Soper-roral  8T0.,pp.  zlL  and  liS,  cloth.    Sla, 


Bellew.— A  Oaiinux  of  the  Pckkhto  ob  Pnisirro  Laxovask  «  • 
N«»  and  ImproTed  Sjttem.  Combining  Bttritj  with  Dtilitt, aad  tllaiiiarrf  W 
EiarclKi  and  Dlalocnca.    Bj  H.  W.  Behbw,  AwUtanl  Sorieo     ~ 
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Beller.— A  Bictiokabt  of  the  Fqkkhto,  ob  FuKsnTa  Luroiii.oz,  on  a 
Kew  kud  ImproTcd  Sjatcm.  With  >  rciened  Part,  or  EDjIiih  ud  Pakkkto, 
Dj  H.  W.  Bellfw,  AuisUDt  Sargeoo,  Ben{4l  Arm;.  Saper  Ilo;«l  BfO. 
op.  lii.  and  353,  clalk.     4Zl. 

Plowden. — TKissLixtos  of  the  Kalid-i-Atohaiti,  tbo  Test  Book  for 
tbe  Paklhto  Eiaminalion,  with  Xotca,  Iliitorictli  Gcognphical,  Gnimm>tinl, 
and  Eiplarmtarr.  Bj  Thetob  Chichelb  Plotcdix,  CapUia  H.M.  Bcnfal 
Infantrj,  and  jl^istiint  Comml-iioDcr,  Ponjnb.  Small  4to.  dotli,  pp.  IX-  and 
393  and ii.    With  Map.     Lahnt,  1375.     £S  lOt. 

Thorbnrn  (S.  S.)— BassI}  ;  or.  Our  Afghan  Pronlier,  By  8.  S.  TeoE- 
Bun^t,  I.e.!).,  Scttlemcat  Officer  of  ths  Banna  Dutrict.  Sm.  doth,  pp.  x.  ud 
480.  1876.  lb. 
pp.  171  lo  230:  Popular  Stories,  Balladi  and  Itiddlei,  aod  pp.  ZSl  to  4Iti 
Pa^hta  PrOTcrbi  Trinilated  into  F.agliab.  pp.  4Ii  lo  473 1  PuhtO  Pro*M)w 
ia  Paahto. 

Tmmpp. — Oriuu.vb  op  the  Pasto,  or  Langunge  of  the  Afghaiu,  com- 
pared with  Ihe  Iranian  tnd  Korl^'-Indiaa  l^oma.  Bf  Dr.  Ekxtn  txamrt. 
8td.  uwcd,  pp.  x*L  and  41!,    21fc 


Biola. — A  Gbaduated  Russian  Beadek,  with  a  7ocahnlary  of  all  tha 
Kussiia  Words  conuined  in  it.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  Tiii.  and  314.     I(U.  U. 

Kiola. — How  TO  Leark  Rdssiav.  A  iUanual  for  Stadeota  of  Katsun, 
baud  apon  Ihe  OltendorfiaD  sjitcoi  of  teacbin|  langnagei,  and  adapted  fat 
teir  instmcliaa.  Bj  Hexrt  Ridla,  Teacher  of  tbe  Itnuiaa  LangiiagtL  With 
a  Frebe«  br  W.  R.  S.  IUlstox,  M.A.  Crown  aro.  cloth,  pp.  e7S.  1878. 
\2». 

Kef  to  the  aboT*.    Ciowo  Sto.  dotb,  pp.  120.    ISTS.    <■■ 


SAMARITAN. 
Unit. — A  Seeicii  of  Sauabjtait  Hibtort,  Dooiia,  axd  LrrEKATUKS, 

Published  ni  an  Introducliaa  to  ''Fragineatj  of  a  Samarfua  Taixoi^  By 
J.  W.  NuTT,M.A.  OemfSvo.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  aod  173.  1874.  U. 
Nntt — FB40MEXT9  OP  A  SiitAHiTAX  Tarocu.  lEdited  from  a,  Bodleian 
MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Btmaritas  HUtorr, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  Bj  J.  W.  Nvtt,  U.A.  Demf  Sio.  doth,  pp.  yoL, 
172,  and  84.     With  Plate.     1874.     ISa. 


Pratt. —  A  Orahhab  a 


I  DicnoxABT  of  the  Samoan  LanguagaL     "Rj 

....  .  jrtj  Yrari  ■  MiuionarY  of  tbe  London  Bf'  -* 

Societj  in  Samoa.    Second  Edition.    Edited  bj  Rev.  S.J.WhitOM^ 
"roirn  8to.  cloth,  pp.     "   " " "  '"'      '"'"      ' 


Pratt,  Fortj  Yean  ■  Miuianarj  of  tbe  London  UititaiMn 

~ IT  Re».  8.J.Whitaia^F.a.0A 

380.     18TB.    I8i. 
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68  Lingtiiilic  Publications  of  Trihner  ft  Oo., 

SANSKRIT. 

AitareyaBndmiaiiamofthemgTeda.    3  rols.    See  under  Hivs. 

D'Alvii, — ^A  Dkschiptitb  Cataloqub  op  Slxskbtt,  Pjuj,  aitd  Sixiiiless 
— .       LirnjkBT  WoiiKt  or  Cbtlok.     Bj  Jahh  D'Alvt*.  M.ELA.S.,  A3  route  of 
tha  Snpremc  Court,  &c,  Su.    In  Thru  Tolumu.    Tot  I.,  pp.  xiiii.  ■iul3t4, 
Mwed.     18ro.    8f.  W. 

Aputambfya  Dliarma  Satram. — Afhosisus  or  lax  Sacbed  Laws  ni 

TUB  Himua,  bf  ArAErAUSA.     Edited,  iritli  •  Truiilatiaa  *nd  Notei,  bf  Q. 

BttblcT.    Br  ord«r  of  the  OoTsrnnenl  of  BorabiT.    3  piru.    Sio.  clolh. 
I8M-7I.    j6I4*.flJ. 

AllLold. — Tat  Induh  8oiio  of  Soxoi.     From  the  Sansknt  of  the  Oils 
GoTiniU   of  Ja;u]i!ra.     Bj  Bdwih   Arkold.  M.A.,  C.ai.,   F.Ita.S.   (of 


I   Odtsset   op    India.     Bj  Kdwtx   Aksold, 
«.    Fcap.  Sro.  tA^  pp.  24.     1«. 

'  Atharva  Veda  Pratiqakliya.— See  uoder  Wmmi. 

AnotOTM  SaOBOritL     Edited  for  the  SanEkrit  Text  Society,  under  tbe 
— '-'-^  of  Theodok  GoLMTilCKEB.    VoL  1.,  coDtaialDg  the  Jdminiji- 


Mjlja-Hlia-Tistara.  Parti  I.  to  VII.,  pp.  581,  Urce  lb>.  «c<rcd. 
cub  part  Complete  in  one  rol ,  clolh,  £i  \i:  U.  ToL  II.  The  loiHtatCL 
of  Gaatanii.  Edited  with  an  lodei  of  Worda,  bj  A.  F.  Stujsiluk,  Ph.D., 
Profetaor  of  Oriental  Languagca  in  the  UolieniEj  of  Bredan.  Sto.  clctb, 
pp.it.  78.  4t.  6'f.  VoL  III.  VaUitDa  SQln.  The  Rilutl  of  Ihe  Alhaira 
Veda.  Ediied  with  Critical  Kotea  and  Indicei,  br  Da.  RicHaBD  Oakbb. 
8to.  tewed,  |>p.  lis.     im. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lesboxs  a,  Sanskrit  Oraviux  ;  tomthei  witlt  u 
IntrodnctiOD  to  tbe  Hilopadfaa.  Second  edition.  Seeond  ImprrwlB^  Ih 
JtMES  R.  BALLAMTrxo,  Lt^D.,  Librarlui of  Um  I»dia  OB««h  ST0.pp.tUl. 
and  110,  dotb.     187S.    U.  Od. 

Benfe;.— A  Psactical  Ouuxab  op  thb  Sixbkut  Lusvasx,  fat  flu 
DM  of  Earlf  Sindentt.  B;  THtoiioi  BiarBT,  PrabiMa  of  Sanakril  im  th 
UniTenltj  of  QoUingen.  Second,  nrited  and  eolaiied,  odltloob  Royal  Bt*. 
pp.  TuL  and  298,  cIotL    10*.  td. 

Benfey. — A  Qkaxvab  op  tbx  LAxayiox  op  xkx  Yzdai.  Bj  St. 
TsBODoa  Baitnt.    Id  1  toL  Sto.,  of  aboot  flSO  pafaa.  [JSajry»wffM. 

Von  TxioMB  Bnnsx.     (V. 

BhagaTat-Oeeta. — See  under  "WiiEin. 

Bibliotheoa  Indioa. — A  Collection  of  Oriental  "Work*  pnbluhod  bj 
tbe  Ariatic    Society  of  Benial.    "'-^   "-*-      * —    '   *-  ••*      " —  *-^— 
Fate.  1  to  108.    (Speeul  Lut 
FaK.  ia  8to.,  It. ;  in  «lo.,  ii. 

Biblioth«ea  Sanikrita.-'^ee  TsSant. 
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Bombay  Banskrit  Series  Edited  undor  the  euperintendencs  of  Q. 
BUhlbr,  Ph.  D.,  Proreuor  of  OritnUl  lAosmga,  ^Iphinitoua  Ci>Il»^  uii 
P.  KiSLBOtut,  Pb.  D.,  UDperiatenilenl  of  Suukpt  Stadiet,  Dcccu  CoU^a. 

1.  Pamchataktha  ir,  una  t.    Edited,   with  Notes,  by  O.  BOsLia, 

Ph.  D.    Pp.  84,  16.    (u.  — »     / 

2.  NXoojfBHATrA'i  PARiBnisHE.fpcJBKKASA.     Edited  and  ezpluned 

br  P.  KiiLaoBH,  Ph.  D.    Put  I.,  th«  Suukrit  Teit  ud  Tariou  lUadina. 
pp.  11«.     lOf-U 

3.  Fanchata^tkau.  AKD  III.  Edited,  witliNoteB,byO.BuHiJa,Ph.D- 

I'p.  86,  U,  2.    7(.  IM. 

4.  Pamciiataxtea  i.    Edited    with  Hote^  by  F.  Kiblhokt,  Ph.D. 

Pp.n*.5S.    1:94. 

5.  KXlidjsa's  RAOinjTAUfA.     ^Vith  the  Commentarf  of  Mallinfitha. 

Edited,withNotra,brSiiAHiARP.  PA^piT,  M.A.Putl.  CulMl.'VI.  lOt.M. 

6.  KiLiDlsA'a  KlLATiKiQNniTBA.     Edited,  wilh  Notes,  by  Shavxas 

P.  P*spiT,  M.A.    10*.  94. 

7.  NXqojIbuatta'b   PABmalsBEKDuiEKHABA      Edited   and  expluscd 

bj  P.  KiELiioBM,  Ph.D.    Put  II.    TrttulMtioD  and  Notci.   (Fuibhlshb, 
i.-iiiYii.)    pp.  18*.     10(.  04. 

8.  EXliuXsa's  RAOnuTAHfA.     With  the  Commeataiy  of  Uallioitha. 

Edited,  witb  NoUi,  bj  Shakcam  P.  Fujon,  U.A.    Put  II.    CutM  Tll^ 
XI II.    liU.Sd. 

9.  NlGOjEsaATjA'a  Parish  iSHEXDDgxuiAS a.     Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  EiBLtioBH.    Part  II.    TruuUtioa  iJtd  Note*.    (PAribhiibfa  xxxiiB.- 
bli.)    1:94. 

10.  Dahdin's  DASAKDitASACiuBiTA.  Edited  with  critital  and  exptuta- 
loij  Sola  bf  Q.  Biibler.    Put  L    Tt.  SA 

11.  BnABTBiHABi's  NiTisATAXA  AifD  Taibaotasataju,  with  Extracts 

rrom  Tvo  Suukiit  ComiDenUriei.    Edited,  with  NotM,  bj  Kasimats  T. 
Tu;.Ai(a.    9$, 

12.  Nagmibhatta'b  PakibeIshesdusexhaba.  Edited  and  explained 
bj  P.  KiBLiioBX.  Van  11.  TruuUtioD  ud  HoM*.  (Faribhiihl*  Ui^ 
ciiii.)    1:64. 

13.  Kalidaba'b  RAo&UTAiifA,  with  the  Commentsry  of  "■"■'"<**■" 
Edited,  with  Note*,  bj  Sdahbab  P.  Pahpit.  Part  111.  Caatoi  ZIT.- 
XIX.     lOt.  94. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduclicm,  by  Q, 

15.  BuavabhCti's    UalatI-I^dhata.      With    the   Commeatory   of 

jEjjlddhsr*,  edited  bj  ItAUKBIAUMA  GorAL  BBAMOABIAa.      lit. 

16.  The  YixiiAMOBTAsiTAv.  A.  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  Eliutu. 
Edited  vith  English  Xotei  br  Sbuku  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  pp.  xiL  wd  119 
(^Dikrit  Tctt)  «ad  118  (NsleO-     1876.     10<.  64. 


70  Liagtttitic  Publicaliont  of  Trubner  ft  Co., 

Borooab. — A.  Coupiiriox  to  thk  Sims  skit- REionia  TTsoeBa&ADciTn 

of  Ibe  CilcutU  UniTerallj,  Wtog  >  lt»  Dotei  on  the  Saaikrit  TciU  sclcctol 
tor  rxaminitiaa,  and  tbelr  CommentuHei.     Ujr  Amd.ndodaH   BattooiB.     S*0. 

pp.  a  I.    U.6d. 
SorooEili. — A  Pbactxcal  EHoLisit-SAioEitii  DicrioMAar,      By  Amm- 

DORAH  BOHOOAH,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  of  th<  Middli  Temple.  Darri>tcr-*t-La«. 
Vol.  I.  A  to  Faltcncu.  pp.  ix.-SBO'lD.  Vol.  II.  FnlsiBca^oa  to  Ojit»,  pp. 
~--  661  to  laSO.  IVitb  t  SupplementsrT  TreatiM  on  Eightt  Suuknl  Giainnlit  or 
Gender  and  Sjntai,  witli  copioiu  illuilTaiiani  from  lUndsrd  Sanikht  Aatlion 
udRcferciicu(oLiiiiiaDdGree1iar]imn]aii,pp.vi.and396.  1870.  jCIllf.M. 

Borooah. — BaiTABHini  avo  ms  Puce  iv  Suisebit  LiTEBATcrBX.     Bf 
Anumdouau  BonooiH.    Sts.  wwtA,  pp.  70.    ii. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  tiitder  Kern. 

Brown.— SiHSKEiTPflosoDr  AKD  NiniEKiCAi.  Siubolb  Eipuihed.     By 


BurnelL — RinAnrsAniKkiuvi.  A  FrSti^rtkhTa  of  the  Samareda. 
Edited,  vith  an  Inlrodaction,  Tranglatioa  of  the  Sutrui,  and  Indeiei,  by 
A.  C.  Bdhnell,  Ph.D.    Vol  I.  Post  S>o.  boardi,  pp.  Uiii.  and  8f.     lOi.  M 

Bornell. — A  Classified  Ixdex  to  the  Sanskrit  KS3.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tonjare.  Prepared  for  the  Mod™  Ooiennnenl.  Bj  A.  C.  Bdbnsll,  Ph.D. 
In  Jlo.  Part  I.  pp.  i».  nnd  80,  Btilched,  sliff  wiappcr.  Vcdic  and  Tecbuea 
Lilcnilure.  Pari  11.  pp.  W.uidBO.  PhiloMphj  and  Law.  1879.  lOi .  cacli  part.  , 

Bornell. — Catalooite  of  a  Collcction  or  Sakseeit  MutrrscaJiTS.    Bj 


BurneU. — DiTADs^-t^LOxr.  Teh  SwsAa  a  Sa-vskstt,  with  English 
Tmulalian.    Sf  A.  C.  BUBitBU.    Sid.  pp.  1 1,    M. 

BomeU. — Oh  the  Aihdba  School  or  Sakskkii  OauouKiura."  TUtt 
Placa  In  the  Santkrit  and  Snbordlnata  litcratuei.    Br  A.  0.  BoBxaLu    Sro. 

pp.  ISO.    I0(.  ed, 

BoruelL — Tex  SAviviDHJurABKiHVAirA  (bein|  the  Thiid  Brihrnays) 
of  the  ^Hma  Veda.  Edited,  tcfctber  witb  tba  CAmmsatarj  of  Sljaya,  aa 
Bngliili  Tniulation,  Introdnction,  and  Indai  of  Word*,  l^  A.  C  Bouiaiia. 
Volume  l.—Teitaod  CDmncntaiy,  vitJt  Iniradoetloa.  Sro.  pp.  xunB. lal 
104.    121.64. 

Bnmell. — Thi  ABBnxrABKiHUAXA  (being  the  fourth  Biihmana)  or 
thbSamaTfda.  Tbe  Saukrit  TeiL  Edited,  togetW  vith  KitiMU  BroM tha 
Ccmmentacj  of  Sajana,  etc.  Ad  IntrodBCtioa  and  Indu  of  tfordt.  By  A.  C> 
BcBHiu,  Pb.D.    Bto,  pp.  SI  and  IM.     10*.  U. 

BnmeU. — Tna  SETATaDHraTABBiHUAirA  (ttrisg  the  Bifth  Brthnuu^) 
of  the  Sama  Teda.  Tie  Saniknt  Text  edited,  with  the  CaBBrataiy  nf  SSjay^ 
■a  Index  of  Word*,  etc,  bj  A.  C.  Btranau,  1LB.AS.  Sio.  ud  Tims,, 
pp.  3i.      St. 

BnnieU. — Tax  JauofIta  Text  or  tbb  AuHsrualuuf  a  w  xaa 
sama  Veda.    Bdited  In  Santkrit  by  A.  CL  BnamtA,  Ph.  D.    8*«.  m«H  FP* 

it.    7t.(id.  • 
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Bnrsell.  —  Tsi  SA^HiToriniBBADBuniu^i  (Bdng  the  Serentli 
Biuhiiuvi)or  tba  Sum>  Ved*.  The  5>ni1irit  Tut  With  •  CommeDUrr.  u 
Indei  of  Wonli,  etc  Edited  bf  k.  C.  BcutELi.,  PIlD.  8ro.  itiff  bo«^ 
pp.  SS.    T(.  id. 

Bomell. — The  Tam^abr^uaita  (being  the  Eighth  fir&hma^a)  of  th* 

Silina  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  tha  Coiamentu?  or  SSji^a,  ■  Prehes  ud 
Index  of  Wordi,  bf  A.  C.  BniiKiiLt,  II.K.A.S.,  et&  8to.  Mired,  pp.  xliiL, 
12,  and  tX\^  with  2  ccIoDred  pUtn.     10*.  ti. 

A  Catalo^e  op  Sajisxrit  Wobes  Pbivtsd  in  Ikdia,  offered  for 
Sale  at  the  affiled  net!  pricei  bf  TuUbkeb  &  Co.     ISmo.  pp.53,    li. 

Chintamon. — K  Couvektakt  ox  tde  Text  of  thz  Bhasatad-GI tjC  ; 
or,  the  Discoane  between  Kruhna  and  Aijana  of  DItIim  Uatten.  A  Saamtt 
Fhilosopbical  Poem.  With  ■  few  iDtroduetorj  Papen.  Bf  HvKXTGHtniD 
Chintamdh,  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Gaieowar  Unlhar  Rao  Uaharajah 
of  Biroda.    Poit  Sto.  clotfa,  pp.  118,    it, 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miacelloncoua  Essays  of  Henrr  Thomai 
ColcbrooVe.     The  Biographj  br  hii  ion,  Sir  T.  E.  Cqlibrook^  Bait.,  H.P. 
The  Essiji  edited  b;  Prorcuor  Cowell.     In  3  toU. 
Tot.  I.    The  Life.    With  Portniit  and  Ka.^    Deny  8to.  doth,  pp.  lii.  and  iSS. 


Voli.  II.  and  III.    The  Euaja. 


___  Ewaja.     A   New  Edition,  with  Note*  by  B.  B.  Covdl, 

Profeesor  of  Sanskrit  nt  Combriilge.  Dcmj  Sto.  clolh,  pp.  ivL  aod  111,  and  x. 
and  fi20.     1S7S.     2S«. 

Cowell  and  Eggeling. — Catalooce  or  Suddhibt  Saitskbtt  UAXoscMim 

in  the  PoisfEiion  of  Cha  RotsI  Aaiatic  Society  (Ilodgioii  Collectian].  Bj  Fr»- 
fesiDn  £.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  EaoEU^o.     8to.  ad.,  pp.  38.    it.  U. 

Sa  Cunlia.— The  Sahyasu  Khakda  of  the  Seahda  FoBAitA;  x 
Mjlhologicsl,  llisloricil  and  Geographical  AECoont  of  Wcitem  India.  Pint 
edition  of  the  Siniknt  Text,  with  varioui  reading!.  Bj  J,  GiuOH  BA  Cukba, 
M.K.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  L.H.C.P.  Ediob..  etc.    Sto.  bdi.  pp.  £80.    £\  la, 

Gautama. — The  Ikstitutes  of  Qautaua.     Su  Auelcru  Santeriti. 

Goldstucker. — A  DiciiosARr,  Sahsiuit  ahd  Exslibb,  extended  and 

improied  from  the  Second  Edidon  of  IhaDictionarj  of  Profeiur  H.  Q.WiLSOJf, 
with  hit  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  nith  a  Snpplement,  Gnmmatlcd 
Appendicfi,  and  an  Indet,  terrlng  ai  a  Saaikrit- Engliih  Tocabolarj.  B7 
TBEoDoa  CoLDaTiiciE*.    Farta  I.  to  VI.  *M>.  pp.  400.  I856-I8fi3.    b.  ea^ 

Goldstucker. — Pavisi  :  Eia  Place  in  Sanskrit  literatare.  An  Inre*- 
tigutioaofaome  Li terarj  and  Chronological  Qneilion!  which  maj  bcicttledbf 
■  Btudj  of  hia  Work.  A  leparate  Impresiion  of  the  PreTaca  to  th«  Facainila  at 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Libnrj  of  Uet  Alajealj'i  Ham*  GoTernnent  for  iDdla, 
which  contiini  >  portion  of  tbe  MAjtATA-KALrA-SnTBA,  with  the  CamnenlaiT 
of  KoMARiLA-SwAKiM.  Bf  Thiodob  GoLDtTucKBa.  Imperial  Sro.  p|b 
263,  doth.    £i  2*. 

Griffith. — -Sc£«ES  fbox  the  Raxataka,  Ueoeasitta,  mc.    Translated 
bj  liALFn  T-H.  GKirFim,  M.A.,  Principal  of  tha  Benare*  CoUep.    Seeoai 
Edition.    Crown  810.  pp.  iiiU.,  2ff,  dolll.    it. 
COHTi^iTi.— Prrhue— ATodtaTa— RaTiD  Doowtd— Th*  BIrlh  of  Binu— Tb*  lldr  apparent 
Uinthan'i  Gnltc— Uuarjiba'i  Oalb— Tbe  gtip-mothcr- Mutber  aod  Sob— Ttaa  Ttluapk  «( 
Lon— Firrw(UT-Tbe  lleciiiit'i  Son— Th*  TrUl  of  Tnitb— Tk»  FortM— Tte  Hap*  o(  Silfr- 
Buni'i  DHpaIr— Tti*  MHienger  Cloud— Khnmbakuiia— lb*  SBpnllaBt  Dero    ftna  Qlan^ 
Feed  t^  r«r-The  WlH  Gcholai. 


73  Linguitiie  PuhUeationt  of  Truiner  A  Co., 

Olifflth. — Tux  Rlxlrix  dp  YXuiixi.    Traualated  into  Engliah  verM. 

Bj  RiLnt  T.  H,  GKiriiTU,  M.A.,  Princi).*!  of  iho  Bcdiih  CoUtge.    fi  'oli. 

Vol.    1.,  containing    Itooki    I.    *nd    II.       Dem;   Ero.    pp.    xiiiL    410,   cloth. 

187U.     18i.     Out  of  print. 
Vol.    11^  cont^ning  Book   II..   nlth  idditionBl  ffotci  >ad   IndiS   of  NaniM. 

Demj  Sio.  pp.  301,  cloth.     ISt.     Out  of  priot. 
Vol.  IIL     Demj  Bro.  p^i.  ».  lod  37l,  clotli.     I87i     IB*. 
"     Vol.  IV.     Demy  Sto.  pp.  Tilt,  aod  432.     1S7S.     ISt. 
ToL  V.     Demj  6*o.  pp.  SUS,  clotk.     lB7i.     lit. 

Grifflth.— The  Bihtii  o?  tde  Wilt   God.      A  Poem  by    KIlidIsa. 

T'liTKUled  Icom  Ihe  Sinakrit  <nla  Engllih  Vena.  Bf  RiLrii  T.  II.  GurriTU 
M.A.,  rrJDcipal  of  BenarH  CuUtge.  Seceiid  tdition,  port  Bto.  elolb,  pp.  lii 
and  1 16.    6*. 

Haaa. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Tali  Books  in  the  Library  of  the 
BritUh  Miueuoi.  Bj  Dr.  Kunst  Uaai.  Printed  b;  Permisuoa  of  tbe  Britiih 
Muieam.     Ito.  DlotL,  pp.  !00.     t\  U. 

Han^. — Toe  Aitaskti  BnAmiA^Au  of  the  Rio  YEDt :  coDtaining  the 

Enrliest  Specnhtioni  of  the  Brahniana  ua  the  mcaaiof  of  the  SamScid  Prajen, 
and  on  ilie  Origin,  P.rTorniiucc,  and  S«nu  of  the  Ritci  of  the  Vedii  ReligioB. 
Edited,  TmnilatMl.  and  Eiplniucd  bj  Mabti.''  Uado,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
t^anilint  Studici  in  th«  Poona  CoIIcec,  elc.  etc.  Id  %  toIi.  CroirD  Sfo. 
Vol.  1.  Conlenl* ;  Sanskrit  Teil,  «iih  Prtfiico,  Intcodactorf  Eauj,  and  a  Map 
ofihe  Sacrificinl  Compound  at  ths  Soma  Sncriflce,  pp.  312.  VoU  11.  Trand*- 
tion  with  Kotca,  pp.  A4i.    £2  It. 

Jaiminlya-HyHya-UaUTistara. — See  under  Auctoxes  SAirGCBm, 

Kdiiki. — A  CouuBNTAav  ox  PisiNi'a  Oba u vatic al  ApQOiuaui.  By 
Pakiiit  JavIoitta.     Edited  by  Pa.-ji>it  Bala  SAmt,  Prof.  Samk.  C«U.. 

BrnareA.      First  part,  S«o.  pp.  4SD.     Purt  II.  pp.  474.      IBt.  each  pott 

Kern. — The  isrASiiATiTA,  vith  the  Commentery  Bhatadlj^l  of 
Faiainadi(Tara,  edited  bj  Dr.  H.  Kmut.    4te.  pp.  ilL  and  IDT.    Ba. 

Kern. —  The  Bkhat-SanhitI  ;  or,  Complete  Syitem  ti  Kstonl 
Aitrologr  of  Vacaba-Mifalca.  Tnnilated  from  Sanakrit  iato  EnriUh  bj  Dr.  H. 
Kerh,  rrofeuorof  Sanskrit  at  ihaDiuMnitf  of  Lajdaa.  Part  L  Stol  pp.Hi 
■tilched.  FarU2  uidapp.  Sl'lil.  Puttpp.  Ifit-SIO.  Part  <  pp.  Ill-IM. 
Part  6  pp.  267-330.    FHc«  3*.  e«di  pan.        [  IftU  i(  («>q>l>M  n  Jf &t  Arte. 

KieUiorn.— A  Oraii3iIa£  of  the  Saxsxsit  LAneoiax.  By  F.  Xiklhoiv, 
Ph.D.,  Eapeiinltndenc  of  Sanikrit  BtaiUea  la  Dmmd  CoUef*^  R«|iitand 
tuider  Act  xi<r.  of  11)67.    Demy  8t».  pp.  itL  900.  dotb.     1870;    IOil  6A 

Eielhom. — EItiItaita  akd  Pataitjau.  Their  Belation  to  eed  other 
and  to  Paami.  Bf  P.  KtELHOUi,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Orient  Lang.  Fooan.  Ivk 
pp.64.     1S7S.    3>.  Sd: 

Lag'huKanmndf.  A  Sanaluit Grammar.  ByTaradaiija.  Vith u £iidiili 
Vertion,  CoRimeDtar.t,  and  Refereneea.  Bf  Jaiu*  B.  BAU.Ajrmn^  iX  Dn 
Friacipal  of  tba  Saaikrit  College,  Benwee.  8*0.  pp.  luA,  ud  49i,  doA. 
£1   lU  eA 

Uahabharata. — Tkanslatev  ntro  Hnrsi  for  Uadon  Ifohttn  Bbat^  \ij 
KHiHHKicuAHDaADHAucADMixAaiiT,  of  Bauarta.  Coataiaiif  aQ  b«t  tfa 
IJ  ariTaua.     3  roll,  Sra.  cloth,  pp.  S74,  810,  and  1101     IX  U. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  78 


!  I W  Mahdbh&rata  (in  Sanskrit),  with  the  Commentary  of  Nflakanfha.    la 

I  Eigbteen  Books :  Book  I.  Adi  Parfan,  fol.  248.  II.  8abhfc do.  foL  82.'  III.  Tana 

do.  fol.  312.  IV.  Vir&ta  do.  fol.  62.  Y.  Udyoga  do.  fol.  180.  VI.  Bhbbma  do. 
fol.  189.  VII.  Dro^a  do.  fol.  215.  VIII.  Kar^a  do  foL  116.  IX.  ^alTi  dot 
fol.  42.  X.  Sauptika  do.  fol.  19.  XI.  Str(  do.  foL  19.  XII.  $ftnti  doi:— 
a.  Rdjadbarma,  fol.  128;  h,  Apadbarma,  fol.  41;  «.  Moksbadbarma,  foL  29QL 
XIII.  Anu^&sana  Pairan,  fol.  207.  XIV.  A^wamcdbika  do.  fol.  78.  XV.  Ayra- 
maT&sika  do.  fol.  26.  XVI.  Mausabt  do.  fol.  7.  XVII.  M&b&prastbfcnika  da. 
fol.  3.  XVIII.  Swargarokaria  do.  fol.  8.  Printed  witb  morablo  tjpea.  Obloaf 
folio.  Bombaj,  1868.    £12  12«. 

Maha-Yira-Charita;  or,  the  Adventares  of  the  Great  Hero  Bama. 

An  Indian  Drama  in  Seren  Acts.  Translatedi  into  English  Prose  from  tba 
Sanskrit  of  Bbavabbuti.    Bj  Johx  Pickfohd,  MJL    Crown  8? o.  doth.    $9, 


£Iaino-i-Ehard  (The  Book  of  the).— The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit  Texts 

(in  Roman  cbaractcrs)  as  arranged  bj  Neriosengb  Dbaval,  in  tbo  fifteenth 
century.    Witb  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  tbo  Paxand  texta.  con- 
taining tbo  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pablari  equiTalents,a  sketch  of  Paxand  Graa* 
1  mar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  £.  W.  West.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  484.    1871.    \^ 

UanayarEalpa-Sutra ;  hcing  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swahin.  A  FacsimOe  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Blajesty's  Home  Government  for  India, 
Witb  a  Preface  by  THEoooa  GoLDSTucKsa.  Oblong  folio,  pp.268  of  lett^k«- 
press  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.    Cloth.    £4  4«. 

Megha-Dnta  (The).    (Cloud-Messenger.)     By  Kalid&sa.     Translated 

from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illnstrationa.  Bj  fSbm 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Boden  Profeuor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometima 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  tbe  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Ilaileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  zL  and  180.     IOil  6dL 

Mnir. — Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers.  With  an  In- 
troduction, Prose  Version,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Antbom  By 
J.  Mcui,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.     Post  8vo.  clotl^  pp.  zliv.  and  878.     14s: 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 

People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  tad 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  £sq.,  D.CL.,  LL.D.y  Ph.D. 

VoL  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  tbe  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inqniir 
Into  its  existence  in  tbe  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlafgeJL 
8vo.  pp.  XX.  632,  doth.     1868.    21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindns,  and  their  Affinity  with  dM 
Western  Branches  of  tbe  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  AdditioBa. 
8vo.  pp.  zxxiL  and  512,  cloth.     1871.    21i. 

VoL  III.  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  oa 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  cnlargodL 
8vo.  pp.  xixiL  312,  doth.     1868.     I6i. 

t    I 

I  Vol  IV.  Comparison  of  tbe  Vedic  witb  the  later  representations  of  the  prlndptl 

Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Revised,  dvo.  pp.  xvL  and  624,  doth.   1878.  lUi 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  ReBgfcms 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  tbe  Indians  in  the  Vedie  Ase.  ovo.  pp.  zvL  492«  doth* 
1870.  "^21*. 


74  Linguittie  Publicatioru  (if  TVuiiw  A  Co., 

Vagmnaitda;  ob  tub  Jot  op  tob  Skaxr-Wobu).  A  Buddhist  Dram* 
inPlfaAct*.  TriniUte  J  into  Engl  lib  Proie,  with  BipUoiitorr  Not«,from  tl* 
Sautrit  or  Sri-IIiriha-DcT*.  Bjr  PalUeK  BotD,  B.A.,  Sanikrll  SohoUt  of 
Trioitr  College,  Cimbridgc  With  aa  IntrottacCiou  bj  Froruior  Cowill. 
.Crown  8t«.,  pp.  iri.  and  100,  doth.    4(.  6i{. 

ifalopfikhyAiiani.— SiOBT  of  Niu  ;  on  Episode  of  the  Mahi-Blidrata. 

^     »M  Situbit  Teit.  with  Tocuhulirj,  AnnljjU,  uid  IntroduclioB.    Bj  Uonub 

WiLiuut,  M.A.  Tbe  Meuicsl  TraDstatian  bj  the  Teij  Bct.  H.  H.  Uiliun, 
D.D.    Sto.  cI.     1S>. 

Varadiva  Stiamia  Sftsljram;  oe,  the  Ikstitdtm  op  Nakida..  Trans- 
lated for  th»  First  Time  from  tlic-uupubli*hrf  Santkrit  ori(rinBl,  B;  Dt.JcLiu* 
JOU.T,  UnirtTiitj.  WuTihujg.  Wilh  ■  Preface,  Nnla  ihieBj  critical,  an  Inilet 
of  Quotatiaiii  rioni  N'nmik  in  the  principal  ludiiu  Digesli,  and  a  gcaeni  ladei. 
Crown  Sw.,  pp.  mr,  144,  clolh,   lOi.  Si. 

Fataqjali.— Thb  VrlKiaAKA-UiHiBHASKri.   op  Patamjau.     Edited 
brF.  KtatsoRH,  Ph.D.,  rrofeuor 
Vol.  I,  P»rt  I,    pp.  200.    Bj.  U. 

lUmiyan  of  Valmiki. — 5  toIs.    Bee  under  Gbipphh. 

Bam  JaMUL^ — A  Sakskbtt  and  Esqush  DicnonABr.      Being  an 

Abridgment  of  Profciior  Wilgon'i  Diotiamr?.  With  an  Appendix  eieUinlng 
th*  tite  of  Alliiei  in  8aD>krit.  Bf  Pindit  RiH  Jabah,  Queen'i  CoUega, 
Bauics.  Pubhihed  under  the  PilrDnage  of  the  Gotemmrat,  N.W.P.  Ito^ti 
Sto.  doth,  ^p,  ii.  ud  707.    aS>. 

Big-Tdda    Sinhita. — A    Collectioi»    op   Amciext    Hdjud    Htmiis, 

Coaititntint  ihe  First  Aihlika,  or  Book  of  the  Rig'iedn  \  the  oldeat  anlhoritf 
far  Ihe  rel^icus  and  social  insdtutiooa  of  tbs  lliadui.  TriuuUt«d  from  the 
Original  Staskril  by  the  late  II.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  wilh  a 
Postscript  I)(  Dr.  FiTiKDwiRD  IliLL.  YdL  I.  Sio.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  d48. 
Price  31t. 

Big-Teda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  ffindn  HvmiUf  coiutl- 
tuting  the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashuku,  or  booki  of  tha  Rlg-Tada.  A*  -Hint 
Aathoritjr  far  tba  Beligiooi  and  Sodil  InititatlaD*  of  tha  Hindu*.  TiaaelalaA 
itatSL  tha  Original  Sanikrit  bj  tha  lata  HoucB  HiTiUH  WiiMV,  H.J^ 
F.B.3.,  etc.  Edited  br  BL  B.  Cowu.^  M.A..  Priodpal  of  tha  Oikatta 
Siiisknt  College.  Vol.  IT.  6n>.  cloth,  pp.  314,  14a. 
A  fevr  copiei  of  Tola.  IL  and  UI.  itiU  lefL  [  Ttl:  Y.ni7Li*tkt  rnm. 

Btg-Veda-Sanliita :  Tbk  Sacud  Htkxs  op  thi  Bxasicavs.  Thmi- 
lated  and  eipUined  bj  F.  Mu  Meixn.  H.A.,  LL.D..  Fellow  of  AH  Botf 
College,  ProFeiior  of  Comparatife  Philala|j  at  Oxford,  FoidgB  Hamhv  «f  ttil 
Inititnte  of  France,  etc.,  ete.  Tol.  t.  UToina  to  tb*  Mantle  or  tha  Stw«- 
Oodi.    8<ro.  cloth,  pp.  tdU.  and  164.     18S9.    lla^  ti. 

Big-Vsda. — TaEHTMRBOPiHEBia-VKDAintheSamhiUuidFidaTuU. 
Reprinted  rrom  (he  Editto  Princep*.  Bf  F.  Max  IIOluk,  ILA.,  ate.  SaeeaA 
edition.  With  tha  Two  Text*  on  ParalU  Pafca.  In  S  rola.  Sn.,  p^  1700, 
Mwed.    lb. 

Sabdakalpadrnma,  the  well-known  Sanikrit  Dicttonarr  of  Buis 
IUduaiamta   Dita.     In  BengaU  ehuactan.     «ta.     Pvta  1  te  M.     {la 

COUTH  of  pnblicalion,)    St.  VL  ewk  part,  -  -  .        . , 


57  and  59,  Ludgale  Sill,  London,  E.C.  76 

SSma-Yidhana-Bralunft&a.  ^ith  the  Commentary  of  Sij^na.  Edited, 
with  Notu,  TtaniUtton,  sad  Indet,  by  A.  C.  BuufiLb,  M.R.A.S.  ToL  I. 
Ten  and  CommcaUrj.  With  iDtroduction.  Sto.  clolb,  pp.  iiiiliU  aad  104. 
11*.  M. 


Baknntala. — Kaud-Isa's  Qaxustala.  The  Bcngalf  BeceDsion.  Witlt 
Ciitical  Kotoa.  Kdjtcd  bj  IticuAMtPisciiBU   Sto.  dotb,  pp.  iL  ud  »I0.    14*. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ;  oh.  The  Couplets  Baksekit  Dictioxaxt. 

In  Tclueu  ct»r*ctcn.     4to.  clolb,  pp.  107S.     £2  lit. 

Soiya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the).— Set  ^Vhitnef. 

TnittirCya-Frati^akliya. — See  ■Whiikit. 

Tarkavachaspati — Yaoiaspatta,  a  Compi-chonsire  Dictionary,  ia  Ten 
I'aru.  CD[n|)ileil  b;  Tahjimtha  Tirkavaciiibpati.  ProfeiMr  of  Grammar 
■Dd  PhllMOi'bj  in  the  GoierameaL  Sanikrit  College  of  CdcotU.  An  Alpba- 
bvtiollj  Ariinged  Dictionarj,  with  >  Grammatical  Introdnctioa  mad  Coplooa 
Cilalioni  rtom  tbe  Grammirinni  and  Scboliuti.  from  lbs  Vedu,  etc  Putt  L 
to  XIII.    4to.  paper.     1S73-S.     18i.  eacb  Part. 

TMbaat. — Tub  Sth.yAsih'KAs.  English  Troqslation,  with  an  lutro- 
daciion.  By  G.  Thibaut,  Pb.D.,  Anglo-Sanakrit  Proretior  Benusa  CoU^a. 
Sto.  cloth,  pji.  47,  witb  4  Platei.    ii. 

Itubant. — CoSTItlBDIIOXB  TO  THE  ExPLATTATIOH  07  JrOTISOA-TEDlBaA 
By  G.  TuiBAUT,  Pb.D.    Sio.  pp.  27.     U.  U. 

Triibner'i  Bjbliotlieca  Sanscrita.  A  Cataloguo  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, cbicQy  printed  in  Europe.  To  nhich  ii  added  a  Citilonie  of  Buulrit 
Works  priulcd  in  India;        ■      -  ■  ■  .-.--- 

by  Trubner  &;  Co.     Cr.  8 

Tedarthayatna  (The) ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  ths  Tedis.  A. 
Mnratbi  nnd  Englisb  TrtuiEktion  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with  the  Original  SaAhltA 
and  Fada  T«iU  in  Sanikrit.  PaiU  I.  to  X^Tlll.  Sni.  pp.  1— S9S.  Piie* 
3i.  Sd.  each. 

Vishnn-Furana  (The) ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mj-tbolon  and  Tradition. 
Tf  aoilated  from  the  original  Sanalirit,  and  Illiitlratcd  by  Notei  derired  ebkSf 
from  otbet  Pur&fiaa.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilso.h,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
feasor  of  Sanikrit  in  the  UniTcrslty  of  Oibrd,  etc.,  el«.  Edited  by  Fm- 
EDWARD  TlALL.  InSioli.  S*o.  Vol.  I.  pp.  ciL  ind  300;  Tol.  K.  pp.  SM: 
Vol.  III.  pp.  318:  Vol.  IT.  pp.  SIS,  elothi  Vol.  T.  Fart  I.  pp.  S9^  doA. 
lOi.  6d.  each.  Vol.T.,  Part  11,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fttcedwud 
Hall.    Rto.  cloth,  ppi  26S.     12a. 

Weber. — 0--*  tue  BAuata^ta.  By  Dr.  AusEcar  'Wxbkb,  Berlin. 
'rr.inilHied  from  the  German  by  the  Rer,  D.  C.  Boyd,  H.A.  Keprlsted  froM 
"  Tbe  Indian  Antiquary."    Pcap.  8t«.  aewed,  pp.  130.    &*. 

Wcbet. — The  Histokt  op  Ikdiab  LnEBATUsB.  By  Albiecst  Wxbbl 
TransUled  from  Ibe  German  bj  John  Mamx,  M.A.,  aadTuioDoa  ZaoUbia^ 
Ph.D.,  witb  the  aanciioa  of  tbe  Author.  Foit  8to.  cloth,  pp.  uiiL  and  tW 
187^.     lit 


Lingtiuiie  Publication  of  TrUbner  &  Co., 


mt^wiXh'wS-  * 


Vbitney. — Athabta  Yed&  F&jIti^Isiiti  ;  or,  9diinakl;&  Catar£^j&> 
rikb(Tbe).  Teit,  TnniUtion,  ind  Notci.  U;  Williah  u.  Whitbkt.  Pr^ 
r«i>or  of  SiEukrit  ia  Yale  Collet*.    Bva.  pp.  ZSG,  boudi.    £1  tit.  fldl 

"Wllitnoy.— Bdbta-Sikihiahta  (Translation  of  the):  A  Tex^book  of 
Hindu  AEtroaoDi J,  n  lib  Notei  uid  so  Appendii,  CDaUlDing  (ddilional  Notw 
and  Tablet,  CtlcuiUioa*  of  Eclipaei.B  Stellar  Mtp,  and  ladexci.  Bj  W.  D, 
WHiTNai,    8<ia.  pp.  It.  u)d3ai,  boards.    £1  U»,  M. 

Whitney. — TinTiadi-Pain^lmTi,     with     ita    Commcolory,    tht 

Tribb&thyicBtni :  Text,  Tranalslion    and  Nolei.     Bj  W.  D.  WurmxT,  Pcot 
of  Sinskril  in  Vale  College,  Se^  Htita.     Sfo.  pp.  409.    IS71.    £1  5: 

Whitney. — A  Sakskut  Gbauuab,  indudiag  both  tho  Claeaical  Lon- 

gutge,  and  the  Older  LiDguage,  and  tb«  Older  Dialecti,  of  Tedatnd  Bnhauak 
Kvo.  clolh,  pp.  »iii.  aod  *86.    1879.    I2«. 

Williams. — A  Dictiosabt,  EvoLian  and  Sassckit.  By  Uokikx 
WiLLiAHi,  M.A.  Tubliibcd under  tbc  Patniaige  ottba  Bonoimble  Eulladia 
Cornpanj.     4ta.  pp.  xiL  eS2,dotb.     1S51.     £3  St. 

Williams. — A    Saksebtt-Ekoush   3icnosiBY,    Etymologicolly  and 
Pbilologirallj  arraneisi,  with  ipeeinl  rrffrcuee  to  Greek,  Lalin,  Gennan,  Anglo- 
Salon,   Eoghch,  and  uthcr  cugnala  Indo-Enropciin  Lan^nngea.    Bj  MoHm      ■ 
WiLUAm,  M.A.,  Boden  PioUfutr  at  Sanekiit.     Ito.  tlotE,  pp.  iit.  and  1181. 
£i  Mt.  M.  -.  rr 

Williams. — A  Pr.\ctical  Oka^hiah  of  thb  Saxskbtt  LA^ooAax,  ar-      1 

niDged  with  refercDCe  to  thi  Clatiical   Languagei  of  Europe,  for  the  aia  ol      i 
„.,:.,.    ,.._^_   ..    ,       ,. .^  ,.   .         Fontlh  Bdilloi^      I 

Wilson.— "Worki  of  the  late  Hokact  Hitxas  Wilbot,  MJL.,  F.R.B., 
Member  of  the  Rof*]  Aiiatic  Sodetiei  of  CtlcuttifaiidPuii,  andof  tInOriatd. 
Soe.  of  QermuiT,  etc.,  and  Bodea  Prof,  of  Sanikrit  U  tba  Unlrod^  of 
OiforiL 

Voli.  I.  and  II.  EciATi  and  Lictur»  cUellf  on  th*  Haltfioii  of  Oa  HIdIm^ 
bf  Che  Utg  H.  H.  Wilsoh,  U.A.,  F.R.3.,  etc  Colltctcd  and  Edltod  bj  Dr. 
REUmoLDRoBi.    3  tola,  doth,  pp.  xiiL  wd  S99,  tL  and  410.    Sl«. 


Vola.  Ill,  IV,  and  T.      Bsiati  Aitalttioal,  CnmOAL,  amv FanotoaiOAi,  o> 

SUBJECTB  CO.VMCTED  1TITK  SaHIUUT  LtTBKATDmi,      CoUcMod  ud  BdHod  kf 

Or.  RciN  BOLD  Ro«T.     S  mil.  Sto.  pp.  408,  400,  and  390,  dotk.    PtiM  tta. 


Toll.  VL,  vn.,  Vltl,  IX.  aod  X.,  Port  I.  Tiiwnr  PvaJifi,  a  8iam  w 
Hindu  Mttholoot  and  Traditioh,  ToU.  I.  to  T,  Tniiilattd  froH  dM 
original  Saoakrit,  and  lUutrated  br  Notes  deriTod  dhiefi*  from  otbar  Pnit^la. 
Bj  the  late  H.  U.  Wilidh,  Edited  b;  Fitudwaid  Haix,  HJU  D.C.U, 
Ozon.    Sto.,  pp.  «il.  and  100 1  SH;  S44  t  US,  dotk    U.  13*.  U 


Toll.  XI.  and  XII.    aiLSCrBFICWUSOtTBBTBI 

lited  from  IbsOriginalSaiukrit.     B     ~    ~ 
P.R.S.  3rd  corrected  Ed.  I  voii.  Si 


lited  from  tbs  Original  Saoikrit     Bf  tba  lata  Houcn  HatmaX  Wiuoi,  U.A- 
"■  -.-.-.-  ■  ■.andM4tandi».M*41«,it  II* 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  JERU,  London,  JB.O.  77 

Wilson. — Select  SPEciiiENS  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hutdus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Ong;iDal  Sanskrit.  Bj  the  late  Horack  Hatmav  Wilsov» 
M.A.,F.R.S.  Third  corrected  edition.  2  toU.  Sto.,  pp.  IxxL  and  884;  W. 
and  418,  cloth.    21a. 


Tol.  I. — Preface— Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Sy«tem  of  the  Hlndoa— Dramas  traBulated  from  tha 
Original  Sanskilt—The  Mrichcbakati,  or  the  Toy  Cut— Yikram  aand  Cnraii,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph— Uttara  RAma  Chantra,  or  oontinoation  of  tha  Hittoij  of 
Rinuu 

Tol.  n.— Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit— Maliti  and  Midhara,  or. tha  Stolaa 
Marrisf^— Mudri  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister— Ratniral^  or  tha 
Necklace — Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — A.  Dictionary  en  Sanskmt  and  English.  Translated, 
amended,  and  enlarf>;cd  from  an  original  cumpilation  prepared  bj  learned  Natives 
for  the  Colleore  of  Fort  William  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  The  Third  Edition  edited 
by  Jagiinmohana  TarkRlankara  aud  Khettramohana  Mookeijee.  Published  bj 
Gyanendrachandra  Rayachoudhuri  and  Brothers.  4to.  pp.  1008.  CUcattiy 
1874.    £3  3f. 

Wilson  (H.  H.). — See  also  Megha  Duta,   Rig-Yeda,   and  Yislina- 

rur&n&. 

T^nrveda. — Thb  White  Yajuryeda  in  the  Madhtandika  Becev- 

8I0N.    With  the  Commentary  of  MaUidhara.    Complete  in  36  parte.     Larg* 
square  8to.  pp.  57^     £4  10a. 


!  SINDHL 


Tmmpp. — Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language.    Compared  with  the 

Sanskrit-Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  Ernbr 
TiiuMPP.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo?emment  for  India.  Demy 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  zn,  and  590.     15a. 


SINHALESE. 

D'Alwis. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  SaDskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.BLA.S.  Yol.  I.  (tU  pvb- 
Ushed)  pp.  zzxii.  and  244,  sewed.     1877.    8«.  6d. 

Childers. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.     No.  1.     On  tha 

Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nonns.  By  the  late  Prof.  R.  C.  CHiLDaaa. 
Demy  8to.  sd.,  pp.  16.    1878.    It. 

Uahawansa    (The) — The    Mahawansa.     From  the  Thirty-SeTenth 

Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Gofemnent,  by 
H.  Suroangala,  and  Don  Andris  de  SiWa  Batnwantndawa.  YoL  I.  Pali  Text 
in  Sinhalese  Character,  pp.  zxzii.  and  43ti. — VoL  II.  Sinhalese  'HvnsUtloBy 
pp.  lii.  and  378,  half-bound.     Colombo,  1877,    £2  2t. 

Steele. — Ak  Eastern  Loye-Stort.  Eusa  Jatakaja,  a  Buddhistic 
Legend.  Rendered,  for  the  first  time,  into  English  Verse  (with  notes)  from  die 
Sinhalese  Poem  of  Alagiyavanna  Mohottala,  by  Thomas  StiblIi  Ccjloa 
Civil  Serrice.  Crown  8ro.  cloth,  pp.  zii.  and  260.  London,  1871.    te 
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78  Linguistic  PubHcalioni  itf  Truhner  &  Co., 

SYRIAO. 

PhUUpL— -Tub  Doctrine  or  Aubai  niii  Apostlk.  Now  first  Edited 
in  ft  Complcta  Foim  in  lti«  Originiil  Sjriae.  wilh  i>n  Eogliib  Translation  nnd 
Note*.  Bj  Oeohoi  Pbillim,  D.D.,  Prnidcut  of  Quceo'i  College,  Cambridge, 
8*D.  pp.  1 23,  cloth.    7(-  6d.  , 

Stoddftrd. — Oeamuax  of  thb  Mopebx  Sybiac  Lakouaok,  as  Bpokon  in 
~  Oroomiah,  Periin,  and  in  Koordiiian.  Bj  Rc».  D.  T.  Stohdaiu),  Mbnaotrf  of 
til*  American  Board  in  Tttat.     Dem;  Sto.  Mi.,  pp.  100.     10).  U. 


TAMIL 

Besehi. — Clatm  HirMAKioEnit  Littbiiabdm  SoBi.nnoBisTiUCiJCTTDio- 
HATH.  Auctoro  R.  P.  Cowjtahtio  Josepho  Hesciuo,  Soo.  Jtsn.  in  Madarenri 
Begno  Mifsionario.  Edited  bj  the  Ber.  K.  IiiLBrELo,  and  prioltd  for  A. 
Burnall,  Eiq.,  Tranquebar.     Sto.  ceircd,  pp.  171.     10).  Oi. 

Lazami.— A  Tamil  GRAuuABdesignctl  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 
B7  JoBD  Laeabui,  B.A.     8ni>U  Sto.  e^ot'b,  pp.  vUL  and  230,     1878.     S).  6i. 

Pope. — A  Taiol  Handrooe;  or,  Fv!l  Introduction  to  the  CommoQ 
Ditlect  of  Ihit  LauguBge,  on  the  plan  of  Ollendorff  (nd  Arnold.  Witb  copioni 
Tocabuluiet,  Appcndicei,  caniiinlDg  Rending  Leiioi.i,  Anilfm  0/  Lelten, 
Dccdl,  CompUinu,  Officii!  Docamcnta,  and  ■  Ke;  to  the  EiercUca.  Bj  B«t, 
0.  U.  Fori.    Tbird  editloo,  Oio.  clotb,  pp.  It.  and  3SS.    2U. 


TELDGU. 
Aides. — ^A  PKOOBEssm  Gbauiux  or  tos  Teluqit  Lahodaoe,  witb 

CopioDi  Eiamplri  And  Kiercisct.  In  Three  Pirti.  Pirt  I.  I  ntrodoetioiL— 
On  th«  Alphibtt  and  Ortha):Tgpbf.— Outline  Grammar,  and  Model  Sentencee. 
Put  II.  A  CoiDplele  G  ram  m  or  of  the  Colloaoial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  tba 
Qramtnalical  DiuUcI  nied  ia  Books.  Bf  A.  II.  Arde<i.  M.  A .,  U luiouaij  of 
tha  C.  M.  S.  MiialipaUm.     Eto.  ■eved,  pp.  lir.  and  SSO.     14*. 

Atden.— A  CoitP.AJ<io\  Telugu  Reader  to  Aiden's  Telugu  Grammar. 
8)0.  cloth,  pp.  130.     IB78.     7l,6d. 

Carr.— »PL5itr^8  ^iJojar,  A  CoixEtrioit  01  Telcou  Pboteem, 
Tnuulnlcd,  IItu.;traled,  and  Eiplnined ;  together  with  wma  Sanurit  Froierb* 
printed  in  the  DevanSgui  and  Tetugn  Charaeten.  B;  Captain  M.  W.  Ca», 
MadrasStaffCorps.  OneVol.  andSupplemnt,TDfal  Sto.  pp.4S8aiidl48.  31a.M 


TIBETAN. 
Csoma  de  Kiiros  (Alex.) — A  Dictiosabt  Tibcton  and  Eogliah  (otdy). 

Ito.  clolh,  pp.  iiii.  and  3&Z.     Talcntla,  1834.     £2  2). 

Csoma  de  Korog  (Alex.) — A  Gbamvab  of  the  Tibetan  Lang:aag«.  4to. 
Kwed,  pp.  lii.  and  204,  and  40.     1S34.    25(. 

Xewin.-^A  Uanual  of  Tibetan,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Colloquial  Speech 
of  Tibet,  in  a  Scrie*  of  Progreaiiie  Eiereiwa,  prepared  with  the  aniilaiic*  trf 
Tapa  Cgjea  Gyattho,  hj  Major  Tuoiu*  HiBiiUiTLBim.  Oblong  tto.  <Mh, 
pp.lL  and  176.     1879,    £i  U. 


67  and  69,  Ludgate  mil,  London,  S.C.  79 

TTJBKI. 
Shaw- — A  SsncH  OF  THE  TcBsi  LiyavAOs.     A>  Spoken  in  Eaatem 

TurklsUn  (K^shghar  and  Yarkind).  B;  RohehT  BikBKt.:iT  Shaw,  P.ILO.B^ 
Folitiul  Agent.  Id  Tito  Parti.  With  Ijitt  of  Nnmn  of  Biidi  ind  PluiU 
bi  J.  SotiLtr,  Snrgeon,  H.M.  Dengil  Armr.  8to.  sewti.  Part  I.,  pp.  IJO. 
7:64. 


Arnold. — A  Siuple  Trixslheoal  OitAUMt£  of  the  Tdbush  Lasquaoi, 
Compitnl  frcm  lorioiis  Bourcei.  With  DialagoM  and  ToobaUrr.  fij  Eovtv 
Ahnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.     Pott  3ia.  cloth,  pp.  80.     2a.  M. 

Hopkins. — Elemestaby  Gbaumar  of  the  Tumsrsii  LAsatrAsB.  "With 
B  fe<r  Easf  EiercUci  Bj  P.  L.  IIofkiks.  M.A..  Felloir  and  Tutor  of  Trioitx 
HbII,  Cambridge.    Cr.  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  48.    3i.  M. 

Eedhonse. — On  the  History,  SyBteni,  and  Varietiea  of  Turkish  Poetry, 

Uhi^lruti^d  by  Selections  in  (be  Ori^nttl,  >nd  in  Engliih  Puaphnie.  With  k 
notice  of  (he  Islnmic  Doctrine  of  the  Imtnottality  of  Wamiui'i  Saul  in  thi 
Futura  State.  B;  J.  W.  Beduol-^b,  M.R.A.a.  Dem;  Sm.  pp  B4.  1S79. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Trantaetiona  of  the  Koj«l  Sodetf  of  LitemtuTc)  Mwod, 
li.  6d. ;  cloth,  2i.  id, 

Bedhoase. — Tub  TniiKisit  Caupaigneb's  TAnE-UEcinf  ar  OrroxAit 

C0LLoai![AL  Lanudacie;  containing  ■  cODciic  OttotDBQ  aiunmar ;  ■  cvcfully 
Eelccled  Vocabulary,  alphsbc  Ileal  If  arranged,  in  tiro  pirti,  English  and  Tiirliidi, 
nnd  Tnrkiih  and  Kngli^b:  alio  a  fen  Pamiliat  Dialogaea;  tbcnhola  in  KngUih 
character!.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  P.H.A.S.  Oblong  32mo.  limp  cloth,  pp. 
It.  and  331.     Si. 


Newman. — Tite  Text  o?  the  Ioctinb  lascRimoNS,  with  interlinear 

Latin  Translation  and  Notes.      By  Fiii>-cis  W.   Niwman,  lata  FrofcMor  of 
Latin  at  Unirenity  College,  London.     8to.  pp.  itL  and  G1,  lewed.     2a. 


Ualtby. — A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Urita  ob  Omta  La^qoaqx, 
By  TuouA*  J.  Maltbt,  Esq.,  Madnt  C.S.     8to.  p)..  xiiL  ud  201.     187*. 
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